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ARTICLES 


The Aspirations and Hopes of Soviet Youth 


G. F. AKEMINOV 


This article and the next, by Mr. Lebed, are abridged versions of the two main papers 
delivered at the Institute’s annual conference, held at the beginning of November last year, 
on the subject of Soviet youth. We propose to publish in a later issue two further papers 
dealing with other aspects of the question. 


Two years ago, the newspaper Komsomolskaya pravda set up an “Institute of 
Public Opinion” which from time to time carries out polls among young people. 
So far, five such polls have been held, but the only one of interest in the present 
context is that on the subject: “What Do You Think of Your Generation?” 
conducted on January 6, 1961. According to the official report on the results 
of the poll, the editors of Komsomolskaya pravda teceived more than 21,500 com- 
pleted questionnaires, of which 17,446 were ruled valid. 


Some 89 percent of the replies came from cities, and within that framework 
the response was fairly evenly distributed. Moscow, for instance, which possesses 
5.8 percent of the urban population of the USSR, accounted for 7.8 percent of 
the response from such areas. From the 25 other cities with a population of 
more than half a million, which account for 20 percent of the urban population, 
came 18.6 percent of the replies from towndwellers, and from other cities and 
towns, comprising the remaining 74.2 percent, came 73.6 percent of the answers.+ 
This is a most interesting and somewhat unexpected fact: many people have 
become accustomed to think that Moscow, Leningrad and, perhaps, a few of 
the other larger cities are the only spiritual centers in the USSR, but this is 
apparently not so. 





1 Komsomoltkaya pravda, July 21'and 22, 1961; Narodnoe kbozyaistro SSSR v 1960 godu : Statistichesky 
exbegodnik (The National Economy of the USSR in 1960: A Statistical Yearbook), Moscow, 1961, pp. 50 
and 52. 
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Only 11 percent of the completed questionnaires came_from rural areas, 
which is probably no coincidence. Judging by all appearances, socially active 
forces are now concentrated in the towns, while the rural population constitutes 
a relatively inert mass. On the other hand, these socially active elements would 
appear to be more or less evenly distributed over towns of all types, which 
suggests that policy can no longer be made only in the capital and that it is no 
longer correct to regard the provincial cities and the capitals-of the Union re- 
publics as the mere recipients and executors of decisions taken at the center. 


The social composition of the participants in the poll was as follows: 


Peroent 
Workers... fics sinerien A aS 5,518 31.7 
Military Personnel ...........0. eee eens 4,088 23.4 
White Collar Workers ...........000005 3,186 18.3 
Stents: ses. bec ERNE aE 1,786 10.2 
Schoolchildren 6.0... .. cece cece eee eeee 1,256 7.2 
BMQineers adeant i ENEE 797 4.6 
Collective Farm Workers .............05 601 3.4 
Non-Employed Persons ...........0206- 119 0.7 
Members of the Liberal Professions ..... 95 0.5 


According to Komsomolskaya pravda, the non-employed persons included 
many young mothers, sick persons and persons temporarily unemployed. But 
there wete those too who had chosen as their motto: “Don’t work, but eat.” 

The social composition of the participants shows that we are in fact dealing 
with a poll primarily of the intelligentsia: people engaged for the most part in 
mental work~i.e., excluding workers, collective farm workers and military 
personnel—comprised 41.5 percent of those taking part in the poll, whereas of 
the labor force of the country as a whole they accounted for only 20.7 percent 
in 1959. Workers and peasants together comprised 35 percent of those questioned, 
although manual workers in fact represent 79.3 percent of the labor force.® 

The age pattern of participants was as follows: up to 17 years—8.4 percent; 
18-22 years—51.4 percent; 23—30 years—40.2 percent. As we see, the age of the 
great majority of participants was relatively high. Incidentally, about a thousand 
of the questionnaires received were rejected because of failure to meet the age 
qualifications. 

It should also be borne in mind that the fact of participating in this poll is 
at the same time a criterion for judging the method of selecting participants. 
It is evident that only people who fairly regularly read Komsomolskaya ‘pravda 
and in addition were sufficiently interested in politics and had the energy to 
take part in it did so. It is difficult to say to what extent participation in the poll 
could further the career of an individual or to what extent participants were 
thinking about possible benefits when they filled in the questionnaires. It is the 
author’s personal opinion that the results would have been different if anonymity 
had been a condition of participation, because the hope of having one’s name 


3 Narodnoe kbozyaistro SSSR v 1960 godu..., p. 28. 
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mentioned in the paper may have prompted many replies. We can therefore 
assume that the proportion of active supporters of the regime was higher in 
the poll than it is in reality. 

On the other hand, the decision of a young person to express negative views 
in answers to the questionnaire is conceivable only if he was in active disagree- 
ment with the policy of the Party on a specific issue. Therefore the opposition 
voices in fact carry more weight than is evident from the statistical findings, 
since people with a less sharply defined negative attitude toward the regime as 
a rule either do not take part in such polls or simply do not read the official press. 


The organizers of the poll stated that they considered the most important 
of the questions in the questionnaire to be: “What do you think of your genera- 
tion, does it please you and are you satisfied with its affairs?’ “What, in your 
opinion, is more characteristic of your contemporaries: purposefulness or lack 
of it?” and “Have you a personal goal in lifer” 

The authors of the commentary on the results of the poll laid particular stress 
on the fact that 96.7 percent of the participants stated that they had a goal in 
life. A more detailed presentation of answers to this question was given in 
Komsomolskaya pravda as follows (as percentages of the total in each age group): 


Up to 17 Years 18—22 Years 23—30 Years 
(1,466 Persons) (8,973 Persons) (7,007 Persons) 
MES) eee eatae ET AEO 81.6 96.6 97.2 
INO: eis ee cicietere si pasista coe 1.0 1.5 2.0 
Had Not Thought About It... 17.4 1.9 0.8 


In order to understand these figures correctly, it is necessary to note that 
the point at issue is a personal goal in life. There is therefore nothing surprising 
in the fact that 97.2 percent of those in the 23-30 age group knew what they 
wanted, what profession they had chosen and what they wished to make of 
their careers. The careers chosen did not, incidentally, always correspond to the 
official ideal. 


Of greater interest is the fact that 17.4 percent of those in the under-18 age 
group had not even thought about their goal in life. Young people of this age 
have not as a rule yet encountered the full rigors of Soviet life and are a partic- 
ularly important target of official education. In an atmosphere of intensive 
ideological indoctrination, to answer that one has not thought about something 
is, to say the least, an indication of the ineffectiveness of official propaganda— 
the more so when one bears in mind the fact already stated, that participation 
in the poll must be regarded as an indication of unusual interest in public affairs, 
and the answer that one has not thought about something can as be the 
result of spiritual immaturity. 


As regards those persons who stated that they had no goal in life, it is inter- 
esting to note that their number increased with age. The most interesting aspects, 
however, emerge when one analyses what these young people considered to be 
their goal in life. 


To serve the people, to be of use to people—in these words 5,589 persons— 
every third—express the general line of their lives. Almost as many, 5,533, give 
pride of place to the more specific desire to become highly qualified specialists, 
masters of their jobs... .1,445 young men and girls intended to achieve something 
outstanding. 


Those people who wish to achieve something outstanding and those who 
wish to become masters of their jobs in fact constitute a single group—those 
who wish to extract the maximum from themselves, make themselves careers 
and advance by their own efforts. In other words, they consider the development 
of their own personality to be the main goal in their lives. Numbering together 
6,978 persons, they constitute 39.9 percent of those polled. A proportion of 
32 percent wish to show that they are genuine patriots, which again is very 
significant, because real patriotism, far from necessarily corresponding with 
acceptance of the existing political system, as the Communist leaders would 
like, in a number of cases is of a markedly anti-Communist nature. Only 14.9 
percent of the“young people answered as the editors of Komsomolskaya pravda 
expected of them by saying that they wished to become “real Communists.” 
As to whether the remaining 13 percent were pursuing goals in life either opposed 
to or not corresponding with Communist ideals or had no goal at all is not 
explained. 

Our analysis of the answers regarding goals in life is borne out by the answers 
to the question: “What characteristics of Soviet youth are, in your opinion, 
the strongest?” The editors of Komsomolskaya pravda, probably with good reason, 
did not publish exact figures for the answers to this question, giving only a list 
of the “Ten Strongest Characteristics of the Generation”: 


Patriotism, love of the homeland; 

Devotion to the Party, high principles [ideinost]; 

Qualities of moral fiber: strength of will, manliness, veracity, pertinacity and 
heroism; 

Desire for knowledge; 

Industry; 

Belief in Communism; 

Collectivism ; 

Active participation [aksivnost]; 

Sense of what is new; 

Desire for peace. 


This list suffers from certain shortcomings. First, there is no indication as 
to what proportion of the participants gave priority to which characteristics. 
Second, the linking together of “devotion to the Party” and “high principles” 
seems rather strained. There is no reason why “high principles” should be 
synonymous with “devotion to the Party,” if only because devotion to the 
otiginal ideals of Communism may be totally at variance with the Party line, 
and, moreover, the term may cover general idealism. The authors of the official 
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commentary probably combined these two, essentially different, groups in order 
to be able to place the vague characteristic of devotion to the Party, which is 
not synonymous with belief in Communism, second in the list. Provided that 
one is right in assuming that the items in the list are arranged in descending 
- order of importance, this is an indirect indication that the number of persons 
who regarded belief in Communism as a main characteristic was not very large. 


There also arises the question how justified it was to divide those individualistic 
voices which advanced as a characteristic of the generation the positive qualities 
of its individual representatives into three groups: qualities of moral fiber; 
desire for knowledge; and industry. It would appear to the present writer that 
this was done solely in order that this “individualism” should not occupy first 
or second place in the list. 


However that may be, it seems to be clear that characteristics so clearly 
evoked by Communist propaganda as a belief in Communism, collectivism, 
active participation, a sense of what is new and the desire for peace stand at the 
foot of the list. 


‘Finally, as was mentioned above, we have grounds for supposing that the 
percentage of supporters of the regime among participants in the poll was 
considerably higher than among Soviet young people as a whole, because they 
were more interested in the holding of such a poll. Despite the effect of this 
negative factor, the existence of opposition to the regime is clearly evident. 


While 96.7 percent of the participants stated that they had a personal goal in 
life, only 85.3 percent expressed the opinion that the entire generation had a 
goal in life. In other words, 14.7 percent, or more than 2,500, felt that the new 
generation had no goal in life. Incidentally, according to the commentators, 
only 342 (1.9 percent) restricted their future “exclusively” to domestic comfort. 


* 


Since the time of Pushkin, Russian literature has been not so much a medium 
of entertainment as the sociological criterion of Russian society, a platform for 
political battles and a forum of Russian political and philosophical thought. 
Views expressed by a given author have always reflected the views of a certain 
group of the population. And, what is more, the success of any author has always 
been evidence not only of his talent but also of the fact that his views have found 
a corresponding response in society at large. Such a situation is to be observed 
even today. 


The first person whom we should deal with in studying the aspirations of 
Soviet youth is, of course, the 29-year-old poet Evgeny Evtushenko, who is 
at the present time the indisputable idol of Soviet youth. It is important to note 
that Evtushenko is quite consciously trying to assume the function of spiritual 
leader of the younger generation. It is typical, for example, that on the first page 
of his collection of verse The Apple, published in 1960, we read: 


It matters not 

whether scholars study you, 
It does matter 

whether you have followers.’ 


It is also interesting to note that Evtushenko is fully aware that his pretensions 
are not without danger. In a poem dedicated to his mother he says: 


I greet you, Mama, 
on the birthday of your son. 


You endowed him neither with glory, 
nor with wealth, 
But you granted him the gift of fearlesaness.4 


One may ask why Evtushenko should need the gift of fearlessness. Evtushenko 
himself provides the answer in his well-known poem “Winter Station”: 
What do I want? I want to strike out boldly. 
But so that in all for which I strike, 


There burns the single truth 
Which I will never forgo. 


Evtushenko expresses this idea even more plainly in the words: - 


Have patience, look and listen, 

Search, search. Roam the whole wide world. 
Yes, truth is good, but happiness is better, 
Yet without truth no happiness can be.’ 


The demand for truth, the demand that one must fight for the truth, is far 
from being met only in the poems of Evtushenko and is already being described 
in literary works as a social and political phenomenon primarily characteristic 
of young people. ‘Thus, for example, authoress L. Kabo describes in the following 
words a conversation among schoolchildren about a book which had been 
awarded a Stalin prize: 

, “I could not read it, it sickened me. Why indeed is it that in the book it is one 
thing, in life another? I was at my uncle’s on a collective farm this summer; there 


the collective farmers have not received anything for their work-day units for 
three i Can’ you imagine it? Now there is something that should be written 
about! . 

“No, you tell me, and I am asking seriously: why do they not write the truth?” 

“They do. Sometimes.” 

“Thank you—sometimes! I want to read the truth all the time.’’¢ 


After the demand for truth in the sense of not lying comes, as the next step 
in the deyelopment of personality, the demand for freedom of thought. Evtu- 
shenko formulated this demand thus: 





3 E, Evtushenko, Yabloke (The Apple), Moscow, 1960, p. 5. 
4 Ibid. 

5 Oktyabr, 1956, No. 10, pp. 44 and 47. 

8 Nosy air, 1956, No. 12, p. 137. 


Frontiers hamper me... 
I find it awkward 
Not to know Buenos Aires, 
New York. 
I want to roam around London 
as much as I like, 
To talk to everyone, 
even if in broken speech.” 


Again this idea is encountered not only as a demand but also in concrete 
form. In the story by L. Kabo mentioned above, the schoolchildren say: 


“ . . But why, tell me, have all our textbooks been altered? All foreign scientists 
have been replaced by Russians... Petrov’s arc, for instance. And in the shops 
now they sell not French rolls, but city rolls...” 


“Southern nuts instead of Brazils . . .’’8 


Here we may draw attention to the concrete forms of that characteristic of 
the younger generation which stands alongside consciousness of personality and 
is linked with it—patriotism. At the present time, it may be said that official 
“Soviet patriotism,” which the Party has been trying to inculcate for several 
decades, was stillborn. The patriotism of Soviet Russian young people finds its 
embodiment in love of eternal Russia and not of the Communist Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics. ‘This can be seen from the above quotations from Evtushenko, 
who did not once mention the words Soviet or Communist in his book of 
verses The Apple. > 


This is not all, however. Particularly during World War II and the subsequent 
period of the Zidanovshchina, the Party leaders attempted to exploit Russian 
patriotism in the interests of Communism, carrying it to the most blatant chau- 
vinistic extremes. Many people were of the opinion that the only possible result 
of such a policy, especially in view of the victory over Germany, would be the 
spread of the most fanatical chauvinism. Yet it is a surprising fact that the young 
generation’s attitude toward the policy of inculcating Russian chauvinism is 
distinctly hostile. 

We have already observed this phenomenon in the case of Kabo’s school- 
children objecting to the change from French rolls to city rolls and the Voltaic 
atc to Petrov’s arc. The same sentiments have also been expressed in a more 
forceful and, one might say, philosophical form by Evtushenko in his poem 
“Baby Yar”: 

Oh, Russian people mine! 
I know 
that you 
Are at heart internationalist. . 
But often those whose hands were unclean 
Brandished your purest of names. 


7 E. Evtushenko, Obeshshanie (The Promise), Moscow, 1957, p. 6. 
3 Nosy mir, 1956, No. 12, p. 130. 
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There is no Jewish blood in mine. 
But all anti-Semites hate me with a hardened venom— 
I am as hateful to them as a Jew. 
And that makes me 
a real Russian l° 


It is interesting to note that eight days later Literatura i zhizn published an 
abusive article on the subject of Evtushenko. This proved that his attack had 
struck home. The fact is that anti-Semitism in Russia was never a profound 
popular manifestation, but only served as a medium by which the authorities 
could divert attention from internal difficulties. Thus, Stalin’s attempt to carry 
out a purge in 1952 began with charges against a number of doctors of murdering 
Party leaders and it was stressed that these doctors were Jewish. In the same 
way, the present wave of death sentences began with a deliberate inflammation 
of anti-Semitism in connection with the trials of “currency-mongers,” speculators 
and parasites. In this respect, Evtushenko’s attack on Russian chauvinism and ° 
the inflammation of anti-Semitism in the name of the Russian people is not an 
exercise in historical reminiscences but a struggle to resolve real problems of 
the present day. 


Here we should touch on the third group of aspirations and longings of 
Soviet youth—the question of its attitude toward Communism. According to 
Komsomolskaya pravda, nearly 15 percent of the participants in the poll stated that 
they wished to become real Communists, people with a capital P. The idea of a 
person with a capital P is in Russian synonymous with that of a humanist, but in 
analysing the concept of a real Communist and his role in the present context a 
number of questions arise. First, does the concept of a “real Communist” corre- 
spond to the desires of Khrushchev? This question is particularly vital in view of 
the fact that the aspiration to become a “real Communist” often leads to a break 
with the existing forms of that movement. One may remember, for example, that 
the Hungarian revolution of 1956 started with just such an attempt to create a “real,” 
“national” Communism. Further, the expression “I want to become a real Commu- 
nist, a person with a capital P”? presupposes the synonymity of Communism and 
humanism. This idea is systematically inculcated by official propaganda, although 
in reality Communism and humanism are not only different, but are even directly 
opposed to one another. Is it, then, right to consider all those persons included 
under this category by the editors of Komsomolskaya pravda as Communists in the 
Khrushchevian sense of that word? How many of them wish to become “real” 
Communists, how many Communists, and how many people with a capital P? 
And what is more, how will these people react if experience shows them that 
Communism and humanism are not synonymous and that they must choose 
between them? 


If one is to regard Evtushenko as a mouthpiece of the thoughts of modern 
Soviet youth, one may state with certainty that humanism occupies a very large 
place in its thoughts, since many of Evtushenko’s poems are devoted to this 


° Literaturnaya gazela, September 19, 1961. 
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theme. As’ regards the symbiosis between humanism and Communism, we may 
observe it and analyse its features on the basis of one of Evtushenko’s more 
recent poems, “‘Stalin’s Heirs”: 


The marble was silent. 
The glass glistened silently. 
` The guards stood silent, 
Soldiers bronzed by the wind. 
But the coffin gave off a faint vapor. 
Breath leaked through a crack 
When they took it through the Mausoleum doors. 
The coffin slowly floated past, 
Its corners touching the bayonets. 
He too was silent— 
too |— 
But frighteningly silent. 
Sullenly clenching 
Embalmed fists, 
Inside, the man pretending death 
Pressed against the crack. 
He wanted to remember all those 
Who were carrying him out: 
Young Ryazan and Kursk recruits, 
So that afterward somehow 
He might gather the strength for a sally 
And rise from the earth 
And get at these rash persons. 
He had thought of something. 
He had merely nestled down for a rest. 
And I appeal to our government 
With the request 
To double, 
To triple 
The guard at this slab 
So that Stalin may not rise, 
And, with Stalin, 
The past. 
I am not speaking of that treasured, valorous past 
Which was Turksib, 
Magnitka 
And the flag over Berlin. 
Here 
I mean by the past 
The ignoring of the people’s welfare, 
The calumnies, 
The arrests of the innocent. 
We sowed honestly. 
We poured steel honestly 
And we marched honestly, 
Lining up in soldiers’ ranks. 
But he feared us. 
Believing in a great goal, he did not believe 
That the means 
Should be worthy of the great goal. 
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He was farsighted. 
Skilled in the laws of battle, 
He left many heirs on the face of the globe. 
I dream 
That a telephone has been placed in the coffin: 
Stalin sends his instructions 
To Enver Hoxha. 
Where else does the line from the coffin run? 
No-—Stalin has not given up. 
He considers death remediable. 
We rooted him 
Out of the Mausoleum. 
But how to root Stalin 
Out of Stalin’s heirs? 
Some of the heirs snip roses in retirement 
And secretly consider 
The retirement temporary. 
Others 
Even condemn Stalin from the platform, 
But themselves 
At night 
Pine for the old days. 
Evidently not for nothing do Stalin’s heirs today 
Suffer heart attacks. 
They, once his lieutenants, 
Do not like these times 
When the camps are empty 
And the halls where people listen to poetry 
Are crowded. 
The Party 
Ordered me 
Not to be quiet. 
Let some repeat over and over: 
“Relax!’’~I cannot be 
Calm, 
As long as Stalin’s heirs exist on earth 
It will seem to me 
That Stalin 1s still in the Mausoleum.?° 


This poem is the best proof of the varied attitude of young people to the 
Party. Its publication arose from the “second de-Stalinization” carried out at 
the Twenty-Second Party Congress. Evtushenko’s main theme is that it is under 
no conditions justifiable to permit such occurrences as “the ignoring of the 
people’s welfare, the calumnies, the arrests of the innocent,” and he categorically 
rejects the principle that the end justifies the means. In such a situation, a conflict 
between humanism and Communism is inevitable: the Soviet Communist Party 
has always adhered to the principle that the end justifies the means and continues 
to do so. Moreover, Evtushenko demands that any possibility of a revival of 
Stalinism must be prevented at all costs. When he writes: “Others even condemn 





1° Prayda, October 21, 1961. The above translation is reproduced from the Current Digest of the 
Soviet Press, published at Columbia University, copyright 1962. 
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Stalin from the platform,” it can be understood not merely as an attack on 
Molotov and Malenkov, but also on Khrushchev himself. 


The three elements discussed above—individualism, patriotism of an inter- 
nationalist nature, rejecting chauvinism, and (in relatively few cases) belief in 
some utopian humanistic Communism—are encountered not only in literature 
but also in life. In August 1962, Grigory Zuev, a student from Vitebsk, was 
expelled from the Komsomol for “obsequiousness to the West.” Subsequently, 
he was more than once “worked over” at various meetings and on one occasion, 
probably by mistake, was allowed to speak. Seizing the opportunity, Zuev said: 


Tam speaking here for a “snooped-at” group of young people. .. . I do not under- 
stand why they came down on me. I have never stolen anything from anyone, nor 
have I beaten anyone up. They delve into my private affairs. 

They say that I am not a patriot. But I love... my native land.... Yet I... love 
all mankind, the British and American peoples, world culture and foreign literature, 
and am interested in everything good that is in the West. What of it that there is 
capitalism there? And the Komsomol, as a local idea, does not suit me. 1 


This quotation expresses it all: the demand for the free development of 
personality and the rejection of official chauvinism, the demand that the author- 
ities should not delve into people’s private affairs, but leave them alone unless 
they have committed a crime—in other words, the demand that the rights of the 
individual and the citizen should be respected. The reference to the Komsomol 
as a “local idea” is also worth noting. 


A second case of the same type occurred in Moscow. In recent years, it has 
again become fashionable for Mayakovsky Square to be the scene for recitations 
of free poetry. According to reports in Molodoi kommunist and Komsomolskaya 
pravda which appeared in January 1962, members of an illegal group of 
young poets tried to make use of the platform there for a more or less organized 
campaign against the official ideological line.1? A common feature of the members 
of this group was their rejection of Communist collectivism and indeed the 
entire Soviet system. Their outlook was governed primarily by their acknowledge- 
ment of the absolute value of the human personality, the right of a man to 
individuality. One of the members wrote: “I would really rather be mad, if 
only to be different from all the rest. . .” It was reported that none of the members 
of the group wished to serve in the army because it erased individuality. 


Molodoi kommunist stated that: 


...they go ever farther in their hatred of society and are ever more willing to 
believe all sorts of anti-Soviet slander. Like mesmerized rabbits, they listen to the 
venomous hissing of the accursed “Voice of America” against our country. Ser- 
vilely they run around Moscow after tourists from capitalist countries, obtaining 
from some of them. . . fragments of white émigré gossip. Assiduously they memorize 
all the false fabrications about our people, the Party, Soviet youth. . .13 


11 Znamya yunosti, August 9, 1962. 


12 Molodos kommunist, 1962, No. 2, pp. 88—89; Komsomolskaya pravda, January 14, 1962. 
13 Molodet kommrunist, 1962, No. 2, p. 89. 
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There can be no doubt that in this instance there is an actual organization. 
In the report it was stated that the members of the group met at the private 
apartment of some “elderly woman of the old regime,” that at these meetings 
it was decided to “sally forth on to the square,” and, finally, that the leader of 
the group was a former student of Moscow University, Y. Galanskov. Of the 
latter it was said: 


He did not hold forth at the monument, preferring to remain in the shadows. 
But it was this young man who stuffed the diminutive minds of his friends with 
his doggerel and provoked them to make their scandalous speeches. His verses 
were the most turgid anti-Soviet nonsense.14 


Another of the group was the 19-year-old Bukovsky, who according to the 
article “composed a treatise in which he proved that the Komsomol did not’ 
exist,” meaning presumably that membership of the Komsomol is a purely 
nominal affair and that it is impossible to talk of genuine Communist attitudes 
among young people. 

As regards the symbiosis between humanism and Communism, one may 
suppose that it is encountered but rarely among underground groups, if only 
because they are, as a rule, markedly anti-Communist in their attitudes. However, 
it is worth mentioning Vadim Ocheretin’s novel The Siren, in which young 
workers have a conversation on the idea that “Marx, for example . . . considered 
that nothing to do with mankind was alien to him.” This, of course, is a humanistic 
ideal. In the same novel, the idea is mooted of the need to create a second Com- 
munist Party as a means of guaranteeing the humanistic ideal. Such an idea is 
in flat contradiction of the official Party line, and this fact in itself must mean 
that, sooner or later, those who subscribe to the idea of symbiosis will have 
to make their choice between humanism and Communism. 


When considering the political outlook of young people in the USSR, it 
should first be pointed out that the tendencies now to be observed among Soviet 
young people are nothing new, as the present writer can himself confirm. Toward 
the end of the thirties, he belonged to a young literary group, at whose meetings 
poems which far from always conformed to the Party line were read. These 
verses were permeated by the demand for truth, for the solidarity of mankind 
as a whole and humanism. A negative attitude toward the army and war was 
inherent in them. Against the background of the Winter War in Finland and the 
German invasion of Greece, the author wrote the following lines: 


Casting a chilly glance at the past, 

The chronicles will leisurely portray 

The heroism of Germans, Greeks, Finns, Russians, 
Will find in all an imperceptible link... 


Greetings to you, superfluous heroes, 

Heroes of mclees, sorties and attacks. 

You have yourselves found death on field of battle, 
And prepared it for generations still to come. 





14 Thid. 
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At the present time, these same questions are being mooted in all their 
breadth and depth and we may take the view that they—and the answers put 
forward in recent years—are no chance phenomenon, no expression of the genius 
of mere individuals, but the will of the generation. One is dealing with the 
ideals of groups of persons, even with the rudimentary emergence of unofficial 
organizations. Evtushenko writes that “it does matter whether you have fol- 
lowers” ; Grigory Zuev, expelled from the Komsomol, speaks for a “snooped-at” 
group of young people; and former student Galanskov is the leader of a secret 
organization. He educates its members in an anti-Soviet spirit and sends them 
out onto the square, while himself remaining in the background. Unofficial 
organizations are a very serious matter: they might well prove the forerunners 
of secret anti-Communist parties, the prelude to open political conflicts. 


Yet another aspect of the situation is that all these ideas encountered among 
young people are also to be found among representatives of the older generation. 
A parallel to practically everything said by Evtushenko, for example, can be 
found in the works of some older writer or poet. 


Moreover, these tendencies would appear to constitute a phenomenon of 
class rather than of age. In the present-day Soviet Union, one may discern a 
division into at least six classes, using that term to denote specific functions in 
society: members of the Party apparatus, i.e., professional Party officials and 
members of punitive organs; the state apparatus, to which must be added the 
army; the technical intelligentsia; officials of trade organizations, public utilities, 
etc.; workers; and collective farmers. It is primarily among the younger genera- 
tion of the technical intelligentsia that the radical tendencies are most evident. 
It does not necessarily apply to other sections of the population. In literature, 
for example, one may find plenty of cases of young career Communists who 
are quite prepared to employ Stalinist methods even today. In Valentin Ovechkin’s 
series of stories The Difficult Spring, it is the young raion Party committee sec- 
retary who is the Stalinist and his opponents ate middle-aged and even elderly 
specialists. 

Insofar as they can be subjected to analysis, all the aspirations and longings 
of the younger generation and the intelligentsia may be described in general 
terms as man’s desire for personal freedom. Whichever of the three most obvious 
features of the present younger generation one considers—individualism, Russian 
patriotism or humanism (often confused with belief in Communism)—one can 
at any rate say that the possessors of these characteristics consider man to be 
the departure point, the goal and the criterion of all political and moral decisions. 


Russian patriotism, which is usually interpreted as meaning love of the 
people (and not of the system), rejects Communism on a number af points: it 
regards as the criterion for decisions the welfare of the people and not Communist 
doctrine, and this brings the patriots into conflict with Communist Party policy. 
An adventurist foreign policy, for instance, usually contradicts the principles of 
healthy patriotism, while the internal policy of Communism is constantly con- 
flicting with the requirements of patriotism. If the welfare of the people is taken 
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as the criterion for all decisions, there is no need to prohibit private trade or 
private possession of homes, yet if Communism is taken as the criterion, this 
has to be done. 

It is particularly important to stress that Russian patriotism, which is given 
pride of place by Evtushenko and many other young ideologists among the 
intelligentsia, is an active anti-Communist force, because many Western observers 
do not realize the fact. Russian patriotism represents a danger for Communism 
because it contains the idea of the state, which may, and in the opinion of the 
holders of this idea must, be superior to and of greater value than Communist 
ideology: the subordination of Communism to Russian patriotism entails the 
depreciation of Communism and paves the way for its rejection. Further, Russian 
patriotism, like any other (as distinct from nationalism and Communism), 
proceeds from a recognition of the people (i.e., the individuals constituting a 
people or nation) as a higher value. In other words, the roots of patriotism are 
to be found in individualism, in the recognition of the individual as the supreme 
value—and that is tantamount to a rejection of Communism. Finally, patriotism 
sttives for such relations among peoples as will primarily ensure the welfare of 
the nation or people with which it is associated, so that the cosmopolitan inter- 
pretation of this idea advocated by Evtushenko, for example, is not a contradic- 
tion but rather a true expression of patriotism. 


Similarly, the symbiosis of Communism and humanism derives from this 
new (by comparison with the twenties and early thirties) attitude toward the 
individual. The fact that 15 percent of the participants in the Komsomolskaya 
pravda poll stated that their goal in life was to become real Communists, people 
with a capital P, is no coincidence. The idea that Communism is the embodiment 
of humanism is one of the oldest theses of Marxism. Thus the combination of 
these two concepts may be the result of education. But the idea “a person with 
a capital P” is a purely Russian concept which cannof, for example, be translated 
into German or English, and the combination of these two ideas by young 
people in the fifth decade of the Communist dictatorship is interesting as an 
attempt by people who have grown up in a Communist environment to include 
humanism in Communist ideology, which shows that they are not satisfied with 
Communist ideology alone. 


The new attitude toward the individual, the new appraisal of personality as 
an absolute value, may take many different forms, the desire for truth, the demand 
for the right to travel abroad and “talk to everyone, even if in broken speech,” 
the demand for the protection of citizens from the arbitrary actions of their 
leaders, and unwillingness to be the object of a standardized Communist educa- 
tion. However, this attitude may also grow into political theories not only of 
a telatively unspecific type, such as demonstratively stress Russian patriotism 
as opposed to the Soviet vatiety, but also into more or less reasoned political 
concepts. If a twenty-year-old can write a treatise expounding that the Komsomol 
is a fiction, that is already some indication of fairly well developed political 
thought of a definitely anti-Communist nature. And this is far from being an 
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isolated case. In 1956-57, it was reported that no less than seven illegal youth 
newspapers and journals as well as a whole string of oppositional statements by 
youth groups in various parts of the country had been unmasked. 


What is the practical political significance of these trends? First, we can already 
tell what forms the development of Russia would take in the event of the over- 
throw of the Communist dictatorship. Since individualism, cosmopolitan patri- 
otism and humanism are already present among youth and the intelligentsia in 
general, it may be expected that the ideas of parliamentary democracy, federalism 
and liberalism, as a political form of humanism, have the greatest chance of 
receiving general recognition. Second, we may state that the fate of the Party 
dictatorship depends primarily on whether the Party leaders succeed in validating 
their claim that the policy of the Soviet Communist Party is a policy aimed at the 
genuine development of personality, genuine patriotism and genuine humanism. 
There is good reason for asserting that the Party leaders have come to much the 
same conclusion, since the Party press is doing everything in its power to create 
the impression of identity between the goals of the Party and the aspirations of 
young people and the population as a whole. 


In reviewing the prospects for the future of the Communist dictatorship in 
the Soviet Union, the most important question is whether it is possible to preserve 
this dictatorship without imposing ever more severe restrictions on the freedom 
of the individual, returning to fanatical chauvinism and destroying the principles 
of humanism by the exploitation of terror. The present writer considers that it is 
impossible and is therefore expecting new domestic upheavals in the Soviet 
Union. 

In conclusion, a word on the reactions of Soviet youth and the Soviet popu- 
lation in general to the free world’s attitude toward the Soviet Union and Com- 
munism. Interest in foreign countries, particularly among young people, is not 
simply a matter of curiosity, but a result of domestic developments. The West is, 
at the present moment, both a guarantee and in a certain sense a source of the 
struggle for the freedom of the individual and for humanism. It follows from this 
that the West has the opportunity of exerting a fairly strong influence on internal 
developments in the USSR. It is left for the West, by its policy and its way of life, 
to confirm the impressions that Soviet young people have of it. On the other 
hand, there are two ways in which the West could forfeit this opportunity. First, 
every case of violation of the rights of man and the principles of humanism in the 
West strengthens the argument for maintaining the Communist dictatorship. 
Second, all actions which constitute a threat to the national interests of the country 
or outrage the patriotism at present evident in the Soviet Union, even when 
disguised by anti-Communist slogans, will inevitably lead to a strengthening of 
Communism. The policy of the West should be decisively anti-Communist, but 
it must take care not to be anti-Russian. ` 


Youth as the Mainstay of the Soviet Regime 
A. LEBED 


Without meeting Soviet young people and talking with them, it is very 
difficult to decide to what extent youth constitutes the mainstay of the Soviet 
regime, One can only try to find the answer to this question by studying articles 
and letters published in the Soviet periodical press, the statements and behavior 
of characters in works of fiction, the various pronouncements of governmental 
organs, the reports of travelers who have visited the USSR and talked with young 
people, and published statisticsalways bearing in mind that Soviet youth 
comprises fifty-three million young human lives, fifty-three million characters, 
each with its own tastes, desires and aspirations, so that one must be exceedingly 
cautious when analysing phenomena relating to individuals or small groups of 
persons and when extending any conclusions thus derived to youth as a whole. 


Young people represent the future of every country, of every people; their 
ideological principles and their aspirations determine the future development of 
society. So the Soviet young people of today are the vehicles bearing the already 
conceived “tomorrow” of the Soviet state. Whatever form this “tomorrow” 
may take, it will be molded with the active participation of the young. Even now, 
this generation occupies an important place in Soviet society. After all, the 
inherent features of youth among all peoples have always been its free thought, 
its rejection of authority, its curiosity, its critical attitude to its surroundings, its 
active interest in politics, its thirst for knowledge, its progressive views and rev- 
olutionary ideas. In this respect, Soviet youth is no different from that of the 
free democracies; but it lives and works in a country ruled by a dictatorship; it 
has, and can have, only one political organization; it is subjected to a never- 
ending stream of Communist propaganda and knows little of the life of its 
opposite numbers in countries of the West. 


For decades, youth in the Soviet Union was educated in the spirit of Com- 
munist ethics. Under Stalin, it dared not form its own judgement on any matters, 
whether of a political, ideological or philosophical nature. Life was organized 
in such a way that every problem had its answer already worked out on the basis 
of the utterances of Communist theoreticians, no matter whether it was a question 
of politics, love, sport, fashion, loyalty in friendship or work. Soviet youth was 
left with no alternative but to assimilate these principles and allow itself to be 
guided by them. Surrounded by hypocrisy exalted into a virtue, deprived of the 
tight to an opinion of its own and torn by doubts which had to be concealed from 
society, Soviet youth was compelled to remain silent. Then came the Twentieth 
Party Congress, with its notorious speech by Khrushchev at the closed session. 
This served to destroy some of the inhibitions; Stalin, the model of Soviet 
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morals, the very oracle from which proceeded the laws governing the devel- 
opment of Soviet society and regulating every aspect of life in the USSR, was 
declared a murderer. Youth began to speak openly. 


In its attempts to make up its mind on a number of issues, Soviet youth 
carries on lively discussions which frequently find their way into the columns 
of the daily and periodical press; one has only to mention the extensive discussions 
of the moral image of the young Soviet man, on the attitudes to be taken toward 
science and art, and other subjects which have appeared in the pages of Kom- 
somolskaya pravda alone. Careful examination of the Soviet press suggests that 
heated disputes take place in the home, in schools and hostels, at clubs and places 
of recreation, in the streets and on the factory floor. In a poem dealing with argu- 
ments in a student hostel, the young Boris Kunyaev writes: 


Here the questions are as pointed as awls. 
Some Aristotle in a green football shirt 
And a Socrates in sky-blue shorts 

Hurl their opponents to the dust.? 


Encountering at every step, as they still do, contradictions between word and 
deed, distortions of the truth, arbitrary behavior, hypocrisy and double-dealing, 
on the one hand lack of rights and on the other incredible privileges, young 
people take a critical attitude toward the life around them. They try to get to the 
bottom of the complex legacy handed down to them by the older generation. 
On this theme, writer V. Aksenov has the following to say: 


It, [the] youth [of today], was taking shape in the last few years, when Party and 
people were engaged in the decisive struggle against survivals of the personality 
cult.... Young people reject the soul-destroying routine of those times but, unfor- 
tunately, they still encounter this routine fairly often in their path.? 


Objecting to Vlasenko’s idea that “if they argued less, they would work more,” 
Aksenov retorts: 


No! Our young people will discuss and work and argue and be young. And it 1s 
precisely in this seething crater of thoughts, passions and labor that I believe the 
harmoniously developed personality of Communist society will be born.3 


Nikolai Atarov, writing in Nedelyz, remarked: 


... when I see that our young people are seeking their own roads, are seeking 
themselves and are not waiting for prepared decisions, far from being disturbed 
about the future, I rejoice at it. Let them work things out for themselves. Not so 
aggressively, perhaps, but without a crib. Here I see the vital force and high quality 
of our young people.. .4 


Aksenov’s words in particular, with their vivid sketch of the present situation 
and character of Soviet youth, remind us of the fact that much may be drawn 





1 Yunost, 1962, No. 7, p. 36. 
2 Nedelya, 1961, No. 47. 

3 Ibid. 

4 Ibid. 
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on this subject from the works of young writers, who have even acquired a 
special designation—the “fourth generation.”® Of the prose works of this genera- 
tion, one might mention A, B, C, D, E, by V. Rozov, A Ticket to the Stars and 
Colleagues, by V. Aksenov, Girls and Continuation of a Legend, by A. Kuznetsov, 
It is All Only Just Beginning, by E. Stavsky, Smoke in the Eyes, by A. Gladilin, 
The Empty Bun, by S. Antonov, and A Mild Winter, by V. Nikitin. Naturally, 
frequent reference tends to be made to such books or to the verse of young Soviet 
poets when dealing with the subject of the younger generation. 


Let us consider some of the aspirations which mark this generation. The most 
characteristic feature is the constant search for something new, something that 
differs from the everyday, from official pronouncements. Young people are not 
prepared to think along the lines of yesterday; they are tired of appeals for the 
romanticism of the revolutionary years, for the enthusiasm to build of the post- 
Revolutionary period, and reminders of the spirit of sacrifice of World War IL. 


The reaction against official pronouncements also finds expression in a search 
for common truth and justice. Exposure of the deception which caused the 
people so much harm during Stalin’s dictatorship and still occurs even now is 
strongly marked in the statements of young people, especially young writers. 
The latter, asked by the editors of the journal Voprosy literatury what they 
understood as the duty of a writer in “forming new Communist qualities in 
people,” replied that their duty was to “pursue implicitly truth in life,” to “expose 
evil,” to “root out hypocrisy,” to insist upon “truthfulness,” to “encourage the 
best in man,” and, above all, to bring out the truth.® In 1956, Evgeny Evtushenko 
wrote in his poem “Winter Station”: 


Yes, truth is good, but happiness is better, 
Yet without truth no happiness can be.” 


The search for truth is naturally associated with a search for the meaning of 
life. Writing to the editors of Komsomolskaya pravda, three young women school 
teachers in Murmansk Oblast said: 


Often of an evening we discuss the meaning of life. Have we not turned into 
philistines? We realize, of course, that the main goal before us is the building of 
Communism, but surely every person should have his own really tangible goal. We 
have no such goal: what, then, is the meaning of life?® 


Soviet young people are often publicly accused of entertaining a scornful 
attitude toward labor, or to use the Soviet term “parasitism,” of individualism, 
of taking too much interest in the democratic West, of manifesting bourgeois 
views, rejecting Party demands in art, harboring religious beliefs and refusing to 
show “intolerance toward those who think differently.” Openly antigovernmental 
or anti-Party outbursts occur and there is even illegal activity. A journal The 





5 Sce Bulletin, 1962, No. 6, pp. 20-28. 

$ Voprosy literatury, 1962, No. 9, pp. 117—57. 
7 Oktyabr, 1956, No. 10, p. 47. 

8 Komsomolskaya pravda, July 4, 1960. 
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Fig Leaf appeared at Vilnius University in 1956, in Leningrad University The 
Blue Bud and at the Library Insitute, also in Leningrad, Heresy. At some uni- 
versities, there have been student disturbances which have even resulted in 
repressive measures by the authorities. A case of open anti-Soviet sentiment was 
the poem by the young poet I. Kharabarov, in which he described how “rusty 
iron people” approached him 


To smother me for ever 

With lifeless hands. 

To make me forget, like them, 

That I was a man. 

That here cries were useless, - 
There was nothing to be seen, 

Terrible tron people— 

Immobile brains, 

I go out alone to meet 

Their innumerable ranks.’ 


Or again, as a certain Aleksei N. wrote in Komsomolskaya pravda : 


Don’t you think that enthusiasm for these satellites and for space in general 1s 
inopportune, or, to be more exact, premature? What I mean is that we are still up 
to our necks in terrestrial affairs: there is not enough accommodation, not enough 
crèches, and goods are expensive. Yet this rocket, I don’t doubt, is devouring so 
much that, in all probability, everyone would gasp if they knew its cost. Tell any 
worker: Look Ivan, if we didn’t launch this rocket your Vovik could start going to 
kindergarten; a meter of boston cloth would cost not twenty rubles but only half 
as much; you would be able to buy an electric iron in a shop, — and I am sure he 
would say: “For heaven’s sake, don’t launch these rockets!” All we hear is rocket, 
rocket, rocket! Who needs it anyway? To hell with it for now, this moon .. .19 


All this has prompted certain Western observers to assert that Soviet youth - 
today as never before is anti-Soviet, that it is not the mainstay of the regime and 
that incidents which occur now are peculiar to the post-Stalin period. Is it really 
so? The facts suggest not. In 1925, the Leningrad Komsomol organization passed 
a resolution refusing to bind itself by the decisions of the Fourteenth Party 
Congtess.11 In 1927, students of Moscow higher educational establishments 
presented a note’ to the presidium of the Party assembly in which it was stated: 


We say that young people of other countries have a worse life than we do. Why, 
then, should the Central Committee not permit us to read foreign newspapers 
instead of drying up youth with the [propaganda] drone of one country .. .?12 


In 1928, at the Eighth Komsomol Congress, Bukharin reported the existence 
in Georgia of an illegal social-democratic union, the “Young Marxists,” and in 





? Ibid., April 28, 1957. 
10 Thid., June 11, 1960. 


11 Bolshaya Soxetskaya Entsiklopediya (Large Soviet Encyclopedia), 2nd ed., Vol. IX, Moscow, 1951, 
p. 336. 


13 Sputnik kommuntsia, 1927, No. 1. 
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Armenia of a “Trotskyist Union of Youth.”13 One may also recall Ukrainian 
opposition within the Komsomol which put forward a demand for the inde- 
pendence of the Ukrainian Komsomol from the all-Russian organization and for 
the independence of the Komsomol as a whole from the Party.1* There was also 
active opposition to the authorities: the Kronshtadt uprising in 1921 was, in 
essence, the first armed rebellion of youth against the Communist regime. In 
literature, too, the young were not silent. Of course, the censorship of the time 
did its best to prevent the spread of publications which spoke out against the 
regime and as a result many of them are impossible to find. An example of 
plainly seditious writing was the poem “The Country of Muravia,” written by 
Tvardovsky and published in 1936, when the poet was still a young man. The 
publication of this poem has to be attributed, not to the weakness of the censorship, 
but to the perversity of fate. It was shown to Stalin, who, to the general astonish- 
ment, approved its publication, apparently because he figures in it as the arbiter 
of his country’s fate. As for writings which failed to pass the censorship, nothing 
is known for certain about their quantity: all that can be said is that it was very 
great. 


Careful examination of these manifestations shows that far from all of them 
can be regarded as hostile to the regime. In the majority of cases, incidents which 
take place now and which we interpret as protests against or criticism of the 
tegime are in fact aimed at its consolidation. Even the statement by the young 
Latvian writer Algimantas Baltakis that “it would be erroneous to think that it is 
only since the October Revolution and only in socialist countries that real life has 
begun ...,” which at first glance is clearly anti-Soviet, goes on: “The strength 
of Marxism-Leninism is precisely that it relies on the best that mankind has 
created in the course of centuries,”!5 which is, of course, a standard Communist 
argument. The young Soviet poet Evgeny Evtushenko, author of such sensational 
poems as “Baby Yar” and “Winter Station,” whose work and person have both 
been frequently subjected to sharp criticism and who in the West is regarded as a 
tebel verging on the anti-Soviet, explains his behavior thus: 


When before a meeting they whisper: “Stop ıt! 

You’re young and would do better to stick to your pen, 
Don’t be so quick to spoil for a fight...” 

I don’t concede an inch: 

Vindictiveness to lies—that is true goodness! 

J am a Communist to the core. 

And Communism bids me be more and more vindictive." 


In 1960, Evtushenko, laying bare the lies and insincerity rampant in Soviet 
society, wrdte in his “Count Me a Communist”: 

13 Youth in the Sovet Union, Institute for the Study of the USSR, Munich, 1959, p. 3. 

14 Bolshaya Sovetskaya Entsiklopediya, ist ed., Vol. XI, Moscow, 1930, col. 647. 

18 Voprosy literatury, 1962, No. 9, pp. 119-20. 

18 Literaturnaya gazeta, July 17, 1962. 
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Perhaps this may sound impudent, 
But, sounding my bugle in ecstasy, 
From my earliest childhood days 
I counted myself a Commmnist.17 


The young poet Robert Rozhdestvensky, who has also been subjected to 
critical attacks, writes: 


Even if I am in distant lands, 
I hate 

Or love. 

From the great, 

From the main thing 

i= 

Quarter me if you wish— 
Will not retreat! 

Shoot— 

I will not betray 

The flag which is 

The color of my blood. 18 


The writer Konstantin Paustovsky, participating in a discussion of youth 
problems in Nedelya, refutes the seditious nature of young people’s ideas: 


Young people are accused of easily falling into so-called “deviations.” There: 
is nothing terrible in this. I cannot imagine a young man who never protests or 
gets worked up. The whole of our youth was spent in this state of disquiet. Why 
then do we, of all people, see ın it something terrible and seditious? One must 
treat youth in a friendly way, must love it. . .1° 


In the same discussion, Vasily Aksenov, referring to criticism leveled at 
himself, described young people as being devoted to the regime: 


... the critics are often unjust to young writers. When they call you the “standard- 
bearer of spiritual s#/yagi,” heaven knows, it is not very encouraging. I have read 
many letters. There were letters from the virgin lands, from factories and troops; 
but not one of them said, “Come on, old boy, press on, we’re all on the town.” 
We have had enough, heaven knows, of portraying young people as fools and 
caticatures. Our lads are complex and serious characters. On the whole, they are 
patriots and internationalists. But these feelings lie not on the surface, but in the 
depths of their consciousness.?° 


At a plenary session of the board of the Moscow writers’ organization held 
in September 1962, Aksenov said: 


Every writer, by virtue of his individual nature, writes on his own subject and 
in his own fashion, and from all these “differences” emerges a single stream which 





17 Yunast, 1960, No. 2, pp. 3—4. 
18 Thid., 1960, No. 3, p. 5. 

19 Nedelya, 1961, No. 47, 

20 Thid. 
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is guided by a single wind. This wind is the sincere and serious desire to represent 
faithfully, in the spirit of the Twentieth and Twenty-Second congresses, life around 
us and create genuine literature.?4 


At the same session, chairman of the board of the Moscow writers’ organiza- 
tion S. Shchipachev sharply criticized N. Gribachev for writing in Molodaya 
gvardiya that people in the organization “wreathed laurel garlands for those poets 
who took a pungent or clever ‘snipe’ at the Soviet regime.” Shchipachev retorted: 


We shall hope that in discussing the creativeness of young writers such termi- 
nology will be swept aside as the refuse of the irrevocable past and that the con- 
versation will proceed in comradely tones, perhaps severe and sharp, but free of 
slander and political labels.?? 


` Now Aksenov, Rozhdestvensky, Evtushenko and many other young writers 
who were criticized for “freethinking” have been rehabilitated. 


But even if such manifestations against the regime, freethinking and deviations 
from the Party line be regarded as totally anti-Soviet, they nevertheless constitute 
an infinitesimal proportion of all the activity of Soviet youth. There is plenty of 
evidence of the loyalty of young people to the regime—indeed, of their active 
participation in the construction of the Communist state. It was young people 
who took up arms to seize power for the Bolsheviks and confirmed the Soviet 
regime. During the Civil War, the Komsomol carried through three mobiliza- 
tions and sent 25,000 men to the front. It was young people who carried out the 
collectivization of agriculture and the industrialization of the country’s economy. 
It was young people who built the Moscow subway, the town of Komsomolsk- 
on-Amur, and took an active part in construction projects in Siberia, the Far 
East and the Far North, developing industry and transportation. 


The burden of fighting during World War II was borne by young people, 
who provided many examples of bravery and self-sacrifice. More than 3,500,000 
young Communists were awarded orders and medals. Of 11,000 Heroes of the 
Soviet Union, 7,000 were young people who belonged to the Komsomol. Some 
60 percent of the strength of partisan detachments were young people and 50,000 
of them were awarded orders, 99 the title of Hero of the Soviet Union. 


One should not forget the active participation of young people on the eco- 
nomic front. In 1947, the Komsomol sent 98,000 men to build electric power 
stations. After the Twentieth Party Congress, about six million young people 
were sent to work in the Virgin Lands and on new construction projects in the 
East and North.** True, the Komsomol is the only youth organization in the 
Soviet Union and young people have no other choice, but this organization has 
20 million ‘members, or 37.7 percent of the age group eligible for membership, 
which points to their political activity in consolidating the regime. 
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Membership of the Komsomol 


Total Population Aged Komsomol 
15—28 Years Members Percentage 
1920 srate 40,000,000 500,000 13 
1930 sie.cre eases 44,000,000 2,500,000 5.7 
1940 nae 50,000,000 10,200,000 20.4 
1949 spao sieas 48,000,000 9,300,000 19.4 
1960 vcs. s are es 52,000,000 19,000,000 36.5 
1962 sisriccresess 53,000,000 20,000,000 37.7 


SOURCES: For total population, author’s calculations based on data from the censuses of 1897, 1926, 1939 and 1959; for mem- 
berslup of the Komsomol, Kalendar-sabegednk kosrmwmasta na 1931 god (A Commrumst’s Calendar Yearbook for 1931), Moscow, 1931, 
p 282, Moledor bolsbesth, 1940, No. 14, p. 9, Prasde, March 30, 1949; Kamsomelskaye prosds, July 7, 1960, Prarde, November 20, 1962. 

To explain the growth of the Komsomol simply by the desire of young 
people to enter a higher educational establishment or obtain privileges in their 
work is more than questionable. Confirmation of this view is to be found in the 
fact that of young people working in industry 41.7 percent are Komsomol 
members and in agriculture 24.6 percent, whereas there are only 2,600,000 
students in the USSR. Even if one were to assume that all students were Komso- 
mol members, they would still constitute only a small proportion of the total 
membership of that organization. One of the main bulwarks of the Communist 
regime are the armed forces, of whose total personnel more than 60 percent 
(or 80 percent of those eligible by age) are members of the Komsomol, i.e., some 
2,400,000 men.*4 Half of all Komsomol members work in productive industries.*5 
Some 32 million people between the ages of 15 and 28, or 60.3 percent of that 
category, work directly in industry, transportation, construction and agriculture 
and comprise 40 percent of the labor force in those branches of the economy. Of 
course, some people leave the construction sites in Siberia and the virgin lands 
in Kazakhstan; they are sometimes negligent in their attitude to their work, but 
even so 11 million young people participate in the movement for Communist 
labor. Young people work on the construction sites in Siberia and on the re- 
clamation of the virgin lands under extremely arduous conditions. Shortage of 
accommodation, absence of sanitation, extremely poor food and cold are the 
constant lot of young people on many construction sites, yet they go on working. 
It was not without reason that Khrushchev stated at the Fourteenth Congress of 
the Komsomol earlier this year: 


It may be considered that the history of our country has perhaps never known 
such large-scale working heroism as youth has displayed ın recent years.37 


Many young people belong to non-governmental organizations which assist 
the authorities in carrying through various measures. There are a large number 
of so-called “public (or social) councils” comprising the secretaries of Komsomol 
cell and raion committees, young specialists and outstanding young workers. 
, Komsomol members in rural areas frequently organize “raids” to cHeck the pre- 
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patedness of agricultural equipment for gathering in the harvest. In industry, 
they organize detachments known as “Komsomol searchlights,” whose tasks 
cover the search for additional resources, the campaign to improve the everyday 
facilities available to youth, the quality and progress of work, etc. At industrial 
enterprises, young people organize so-called “non-official personnel sections,” 
which deal with the orientation of young personnel at work, acquainting them 
with their surroundings and their colleagues and generally advising them during 
their initial period at work. There are also “councils to combat mismanagement,” 
output “quality controllers,” etc. 


Can one really say that young people are not the mainstay of the regime when 
20 million Komsomol members actively participate to some degree or another in 
the education of youth? Among teachers there are 421,000 Komsomol members. 
The Komsomol carries out organizational and educational work among 18,500,000 
Young Pioneers.*® The role of young people, and particularly the Komsomol, 
in the government of the country may be gauged from the fact that in recent 
years about 6,500 Komsomol members have been promoted to high-level Party, 
state and economic posts.2® Even such an important task as the training of young 
people to defend the country is entrusted to the Komsomol. The new Party 
Program states: 


The sacred duty of the Komsomol is to prepare young people for the defense 
of the socialist fatherland, to train selfless patriots capable of delivering a decisive 
rebuff to the attack of any enemy.3? 


A large number of workers in the fields of art, science and technology, public 
figures and even politicians on a national level, as well as students at higher 
educational establishments complete the list of categories which constitute 
Soviet youth. 


Taking into account all these facts, can one speak of Soviet youth as a homo- 
geneous mass with like views and convictionsP—Of course not. As well as “acti- 
vists” and enthusiastic builders of Communism willing to make sacrifices, there 
are those who simply do not want to work. As well as the religious, there are 
convinced atheists. Although the vast majority of young people are decently 
brought up and serious-minded, one also encounters hooligans and criminals. 
There ate also a number of people who are quite simply anti-Soviet. 


This brings us to the question of opposition to the Communist regime among 
the Soviet younger generation. We have seen that, despite the uniformity of 
education in the Communist spirit, there is no single type of Soviet young person, 
nor is there any absolute uniformity of interests among Soviet youth. At all times, 
vatious groups of young people in the Soviet Union have, depending on the 
political situation, reacted in different ways to official measures. As in all states of 
a democratic type, so in the Soviet Union young people have sometimes taken a 
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critical attitude to the regime and some do today. The only difference is that in 
many democratic countries pro-Communistically inclined young people can form 
an opposition legally, whereas in a Communist state one finds the activities of 
young people with democratic ideas regarded as illegal. Moreover, although 
there certainly are disagreements between the authorities and certain representa- 
tives of youth, it is only in rare instances that they transgress the limits allowed 
for by the authorities. Even if they do not share Communist ideas, the majority 
of Soviet young people, influenced by a long tradition of patriotism, remain 
loyal to the regime. 

Now, as never before, the Party leaders are devoting a great deal of attention 
to youth. The declaration in the new Program that “the Party regards youth as a 
constructive, creative force in the struggle of the Soviet people for Communism” 
has been followed by a great deal of official activity among young people. Trotsky 
once said: 


Student youth, drawn from all layers and strata of Soviet society, reflects in 
its varied composition all our pluses and minuses, and we should be blockheads 
if we did not take its views most carefully into consideration. ... It is quite vain 
now for the most zealous Party officials to snort at youth. It is our check and our 
replacement, and tomorrow belongs to 1t.34 


The Soviet press today is full of such views. Despite the fact that there is 
almost no actual conflict between youth and the authorities, there can be little 
doubt that the Soviet leaders are disturbed by the aggressive and self-assured 
behavior of young people. They try to gloss over the disagreements that arise 
and to channel young people’s thoughts along the desired lines. At a plenary 
session of the Komsomol Central Committee held on February 24, 1959, V. Semi- 
chastny, at that time Komsomol First Secretary and now Chairman of the Com- 
mittee for State Security, stated: 


Lively arguments among young people occur at every step—in the home, in 
hostels and on the streets. But they often proceed without us, without our ideological 
influence. We must help these arguments to be won by those whose point of view 
1s correct.5% 


Komsomol Central Committee Secretary Zhuravleva has observed: 


As regards arguments, which are sometimes so feared, they will occur whether 
we like it or not: students are inquisitive and acute-minded people. But they will 
occur where there are not always people who know how to direct the argument 
into the correct channels.33 


The result of such observations as these was the official organization of 
debates on various subjects of interest to youth, a method of checking the state 
of mind of young people at any particular time and of helping to channel their 
thoughts along the lines approved by the regime. Indeed, it may be said that all 
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these meetings and discussions, speeches by writers on Mayakovsky Square and 
debates in the columns of newspapers and journals are not spontaneous occur- 
rences but are organized by the Communist authorities in an endeavor to elim- 
inate conflicts and provide a safety valve for the tension that the “seething 
crater of thoughts” engenders. Under Stalin, everything was driven underground, 
was kept quiet if it was not in praise of Stalin, and the Party leaders, ignorant of 
the real thoughts and aspirations of the younger generation, were often led by the 
fear of attack to institute preventive measures which merely widened the gulf 
between them. The regime did not know its youth. Today, the situation is some- 
what different. Many of the Party’s present leaders have spent much of their 
lives in the lower echelons of the Party and have passed through the Komsomol. 
They have taken into account the mistakes committed under Stalin’s dictatorship, 
and by allowing a certain freedom of criticism and discussion have penetrated 
into the minds and thoughts of the younger generation. Even open attacks upon 
Stalin and his policies are encouraged, as the publication of Evtushenko’s poem 
“Stalin’s Heirs” in Pravda shows.*4 


These tactics have also eased the work of security organs engaged in watching 
over young people. The following case, presented as an example of the “humane 
activity” of these organs, was described by a senior official of the Committee for 
State Security during a press conference in Moscow in 1962. He said: 


A few years ago, a young man came under the surveillance of the organs of 
state security. It was learnt that he was writing and distributing verses that were 
frankly hostile to the socialist regime.35 


The young man was not punished, but was “advised” to take a job in a 
factory. After this spell of “corrective labor,” the young poet started writing 
verses “which there was no need to hide in corners.” 


The present policy of the Party, therefore, is to narrow the gulf separating 
it from the younger generation, to avoid inflaming discontent and to try to 
smooth over the disturbances that occur. It is worth noting that in Moscow 
alone there are 214 youth organizations and clubs. Something like 200 Komsomol 
and Pioneer newspapers and journals are published in the Soviet Union, the total 
number of copies printed per issue amounting to 22,500,000.8° The Komsomol 
press “Molodaya gvardiya” publishes about 350 books a year, the total number 
of copies printed per year amounting to 23,000,000.*” During the first two years 
of the “All-Union Campaign of the Komsomol for Culture,” 15,000 new clubs, 
libraries and cinemas were built.38 Since October 15, 1962, a special radio station 
for youth, “Yunost,” has been operating.?® In the first appeal to young people to 
cooperate with the radio station, listeners were told: 
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Everything that you can suggest—subjects for debate, an interesting person, 
a curious fact, a notable book, a knotty problem, thoughts which disturb you— 
anything, in fact, that comes into your life, which makes you happy or angry—send 


to “Yunost.’’46 


The Party is even trying to turn young people’s dissatisfaction with shortages 
and their rejection of hypocrisy and demagogy to the service of building Com- 
munism. But if these efforts fail, use may be made of “administrative measures” 
verging in some cases on direct repression. It is said by some that the present 
Soviet leaders are afraid to adopt harsh measures. This is not altogether so. Even 
during the “thaw,” after the youth festival held in Moscow in 1957, some three 
hundred young people were sent to one camp at Potma alone for periods of 
3-5 years for being too friendly with foreigners during the festival. This policy 
is avoided today because it is hardly profitable and because it is actually expedient 
to abandon it. Permitting freedom of speech within the limits of Communist 
principles of conduct is an effective way of enabling the authorities to identify 
those who are not in sympathy with the regime. Khrushchev takes the view that 
it is better to have a known enemy than a friend in disguise. But if the need 
arises, the Party has at its disposal all the means to take action and all the in- 
formation it requires. 

‘The immense quantity of work done by the Party among young people, the 
propaganda poured out on them, the educational resources at the disposal of the 
Party and government and, if the need arises, the availability of judicial and other 
action, combined with the absence of any focus of democratic thought among 
the younger generation—all these circumstances place this generation in the USSR 
in a peculiar position. The great mass of Soviet youth will continue in the future 
to be a mainstay of the regime so long as the policy of the authorities toward 
youth remains as adept and flexible as at present and does not precipitate an open 
conflict. 


4° Radio Youth (Moscow), October 20, 1962. 
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CURREN T SOVIET AFFAIRS 
Party Affairs 
A Radical Reform of Party and Government 


I. Production at Any Price 


A plenary session of the Central Committee was held in Moscow on November 
19-23, 1962, to discuss Khrushchev’s report “On the Development of the 
Economic Structure of the Soviet Union and Party Control of the National 
Economy.” Ten days before the opening of the session, Khrushchev’s report, 
the sole item on the agenda, was referred to by a different title: “On Improving 
Party Control of Industry, Construction and Agriculture,” which indicated 
more specifically the nature of the problem.t The Presidium of the Central 
Committee, having considered Party control of the economy to be unsatisfactory, 
therefore raised the question of effecting an improvement. When the session 
took place, however, the Presidium decided to formulate the problem less 
bluntly and the issue became how to make good Party control better, rather 
than how to rectify an unsatisfactory state of affairs. 


No one at the session mentioned that unprecedented changes in the structure 
of the Party apparatus were being made which would result in a system of state 
power without parallel in history. One would have thought that the plenary 
session would stress this as the greatest achievement of the Party, but the fact 
that it did not suggests that the Party leaders are not quite certain that the 
measure will be successful. 


To understand the reasons for the change, one has to consider the present 
state of the Soviet economy. On the eve of the session, Khrushchev published 
a memorandum to the Central Committee Presidium “On the Year’s Results 
and Increasing the Output and Purchases of Grain,” which shows that in 1962 
Soviet agriculture did not meet the goals set forth in the decisions of the Twenty- 
Second Congress or the March plenary session of the Central Committee, when 
Khrushchev announced that 163,800,000 tons of grain, 12,900,000 tons of meat 
and 85,000,000 tons of milk would be needed to satisfy the requirements of the 
population and industry in 1962.? In fact, only 147,420,000 tons of grain, 9,200,000 
tons of meat and 64,500,000 tons of milk were produced.* Although for reasons 
of personal prestige he spoke in glowing terms of the results of the agricultural 
year, Khrushchev was still obliged to admit that “with the present demand for 
grain, this level is not high enough.” In the Central Committee, he was more 
specific: 
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In the last two or three years, agriculture has begun to lag behind the targets 
fixed.... The demand for grain has grown to such a degree that if we stay at the 
level attained today, tomorrow we shall encounter great difficulties. The Party 
must therefore chart a firm course toward increasing output and purchases of grain.4 


In industry, the plan figures for a rise in output in the first nine months of 
1962 seem to have been attained overall as far as quantity is concerned, but 
there have been reports in the Soviet press, as well as Khrushchey’s statements 
in the Central Committee, to suggest that the plans were often fulfilled by the 
inclusion of defective items and goods for which there was no demand. As a 
result, there are growing stocks of useless industrial equipment and unwanted, 
poor-quality goods, while there is an increasingly acute shortage of many other 
items. Apart from this, however, the planned’ oupa: for several branches of 
industry is still not being attained: 


Targets set for the output of electricity, gas, synthetic fibers and resins, plastics, 
turbines, diesel locomotives, railroad cars and equipment for the oil industry are 
not being fulfilled. The production of various types of consumer goods is lagging 
behind the control figures.® 


According to Deputy Chairman of the Central Committee Bureau for the 
RSFSR Voronov, 2,280 enterprises, or 20 percent of the total number, had not 
fulfilled their plans for the first ten months of the year, while First Secretary of 
the Ukrainian Central Committee Podgorny stated that labor and production 
discipline at many enterprises in the Ukraine was deteriorating and that plans 
and obligations were not being met.® 


It was evidently as a result of these disturbing figures that the plenary session 
had as its sole topic the drastic overhaul of Party machinery, particularly that 
patt of it responsible for industry and agriculture. Speaking of the proposed 
changes, Khrushchev stated: 


Recent experience has shown that the creation of the sovnarkhozes and kolkhoz- 
sovkhoz production boards in agriculture is yielding positive results. It is also 
becoming clear that, in order to improve control of the national economy, it is 
not enough to reorganize the economic bodies alone. The time has come for an 
organizational overhaul of Party control of the economy at both the central and 
local levels.” 


He went on to say that the existing system of Party committees was unsuited 
to present conditions: 


Constructed as they are on a territorial principle, Party bodies are called upon 
to deal with industry and agriculture equally....This has given Party control a 
“campaign” nature: sometimes Party bodies concentrate their efforts on agriculture 
while tending to neglect industry and other problems of Communist construction, 
and at other times they switch wholly to industry and relax control ovet agriculture.® 


4 Ibid., November 20, 1962. 
5 Ibid. 
8 Tbid., November 21, 1962. 
7 Ibid., November 20, 1962. 
8 Ibid. 
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Khrushchev now proposes that Party bodies should be organized according 
to branches of the economy, which is at present the case only with primary Party 
organizations. According to him, experience has shown that an association of 
Communists at theit place of work makes it possible to concentrate attention 
on questions of production. At present, however, Party bodies at the raion, 
city and oblast level are organized on a territorial basis and therefore, according 
to Khrushchev, “the attention of their officials is inevitably dissipated and 
production problems assume equal importance with others which de°relatively 
less important,” such as organizational, ideological, cultural and educational 
questions. : 

Khrushchev’s scheme, which was passed without amendments by the Central 
Committee, provides for all Party bodies to be reorganized according to the 
“production principle.” Raion Party committees in rural areas will be replaced 
by Party committees attached to the agricultural (kolkhoz-sovkhoz) production 
boards. These committees, and the boards themselves, will each encompass 
approximately three of the former raions and the present number of 961 pro- 
duction boards will be increased to about 1,500. In Khrushchev’s words: 


The new structure of Party bodies will mean that Communists engaged in 
agricultural production, 1n institutions and organizations which serve agriculture, 
and in enterprises which process agricultural raw materials, will be united in a 
single Party organization.® 
Party committees of the production boards will control Party organizations 

on collective and state farms as well as research establishments, educational, 
medical and training institutions associated with agriculture. According to 
Khrushchev, these committees will not be simply enlarged raion Party committees: 


An orientation on production is the main thing. Officials of the Party committees 
must live with this thought uppermost, they must be alert and bear ın mind that 
the main factor in Communist construction is economics, production, the struggle 
for the creation of material and spiritual blessings for the life of man.1® 


Under the new system, there will be considerably fewer Party officials in 
local organizations. Each of the new production board Party committees will 
be headed by a secretary and will comprise a number of Party organizer-inspectors 
and two deputy secretaries, who will be in charge of the ideological and organi- 
zation sections respectively. The inspectors will deal with Party organizations. 
in collective and state farms and help them to raise output. 

Industrial, transport, communications and building enterprises in and near 
cities will continue to be controlled by city Party committees, but enterprises 
located within the areas of the newly formed agricultural boards, where there 
are no city Party committees, will be placed under specially created zonal industrial 
production- Party committees. Khrushchev again stressed that these organi- 
zations wete not to be formed on a territorial basis. Consequently, there will 
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no longer be unified Party control over any particular area; authority will be 
divided, thus restricting the possibilities for the development of local autonomy. 


Isolated industrial enterprises with more than five hundred Communists on 
their staff will have their own Party committees, which will be directly subor- 
dinated to oblast Party committees. With certain exceptions, every oblast will 
have two Party committees—one for industry and one for agriculture, although 
here also reductions are envisaged in the size of the Party apparatus. Similarly, 
two bureaus--one for industry, the other for agriculture—will be set up in the 
Central Committee of each Union republic and will work under the guidance 
of the Presidium of that central committee. (Presidiums will be elected in those 
republics that have none.) The purpose of the Central Committee Presidium 
in the Union republics will be to “settle questions of importance to the republic 
as a whole and coordinate the work of the specialized bureaus.” Although the 
all-Union Central Committee is not yet attempting to deprive the national 
republics of control over their own territory, Khrushchev made it clear that 
the authority of these republican presidiums will be limited: 


Matters must be so arranged that the presidium does not subordinate the work 
of the bureaus for industry and agriculture to its own operations. If we set up 
two bureaus and the Central Committee Presidium of a Union republic starts to 
take them under its wing and interfere in details of their work, the new structure 
will not bear good fruit. If this were to happen, both bureaus would be fettered, 
their initiative paralysed.1 


At the all-Union level, three new bureaus are to be set up under the Central 
Committee: one for industry and construction, one for the chemical and light 
industries, and one for agriculture, each bureau being headed by a secretary of 
the Central Committee. 


Significantly, the organs of local and regional government are to be split 
according to the same principle-viz., that of production, not primarily of area. 
In his report, which became law after the plenary session, Khrushchev said: 


In every oblast and krai where oblast and krai Party committees for industrial 
and agricultural production are being set up, there will be two independent councils 
of workers’ deputies and their executive committees. One of them will serve the 
section of the population engaged in industry, the other—those in agriculture.!* 


According to Voronov’s statement in the Central Committee, the autonomous 
republics of the RSFSR will have unified oblast committees, each with a bureau 
for industry and another for agriculture. These republics will retain their supreme 
soviets, presidiums and councils of ministers, 13 


Although neither Khrushchev’s report nor the resolution of the Central 
Committee plenary session makes any reference to the reorganization of other 
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Soviet non-state associations such as the Komsomol and the trade unions, it may 
be supposed that they will be reorganized on the same principle as the Party 
and state apparatus. The whole thing amounts to a sweeping reform of the 
entire system of internal administration of the country. 


Its general effect is to strengthen the influence of the Communist Party 
apparatus on the economy and at the same time to restrict its scope for inde- 
pendent action, since power within the Party will be more centralized. The 
Central Committee apparatus is being expanded, while that of local Party bodies 
is being cut back: four members have been added to the Central Committee 
Secretariat, to make a total of twelve, and there are corresponding increases in 
its subordinate bodies. Apart from others mentioned, it has been decided to 
set up two commissions under the Central Committee—one to deal with ideology 
and the other with questions of Party organization. 


The Central Committee’s lack of confidence in Party organs at lower levels 
is further borne out by the introduction of a system of dual control over their 
activity. On the one hand, there will be a powerful apparatus of Party and state 
control, which Khrushchev has compared to Lenin’s Workers’ and Peasants’ 
Inspectorate. Such a comparison, however, is misleading since the Central Control 
Commission and Workers’ and Peasants’ Inspectorate were designed to weaken 
the power of the Party Central Committee, whose decisions could be checked by 
the Central Control Commission. The entire system was, in fact, calculated to 
reduce the growing power of Stalin, who abolished it in the process of consoli- 
dating his position. Under the present system, in Khrushchev’s own words, 
“all the work of the Committee of Party and State Control must be done under 
the guidance of the Central Committee of the Party and the Council of Ministers 
of the USSR.” —In other words, the system is intended not to control Khrushchev’s 
power but to reinforce it. 


The other aspect of the dual control system is the creation of production 
committees at all enterprises. Their duties will be somewhat greater: as Khrush- 
chev put it, they will “extend and embed deeper the democratic principle of 
control of enterprises.” Each committee will be elected at a general meeting of the 
workers employed at the enterprise and will act as an advisory body to the 
management, taking part in the discussion of plans, in supervising their fulfil- 
ment, fixing labor norms and allocating labor forces. 

Industrial control and planning are also to be further centralized. A Supreme 
Council of the National Economy to afford centralized control of industry is 
being set up in Moscow; sovnarkhozes are being fused, so that there will be less 
than one third of the previous number. Wider scope is being given to the special- 
ized committees of the Council of Ministers of the USSR; the Committee for 
Automation and Machine Building will determine all technological policy, thus 
depriving the Union republics of any independence in this field; the Committee 
for Building Affairs will control all capital construction, and so on. 

All the Central Asian republics are to come under a newly-created Central 
Asian Bureau of the Central Committee; attached to it will be a Central Asian 
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Council of the National Economy, a Central Board for Irrigation and State Farm 
Construction, a Central Asian Cotton Growing Board and a Central Board for 
Capital Construction in the Central Asian Republics (Sredazstroi). 


The discussion carried on in the columns of Pravda and Ekonomicheskaya 
gazeta of Professor Liberman’s article on the planning of industrial output has 
shown that the Soviet economy does not need stricter Party control, but liberation 
from it altogether. The idea of profitability as the main criterion of efficiency 
presupposes independent enterprises which are primarily concerned with eco- 
nomic factors. 


Independent enterprises and an expansion in commodity-money relationships 
must mean a decline in the power of the Party apparatus, which the latter cannot 
accept. By reconstructing the entire Party and state systems of control, the Central 
Committee is staking its money on increased administrative pressure on industry 
and farming. 

I. W. Majstrenko 


Tl. All Power to the Central Committee 


The plenary session of the Party Central Committee held last November will 
go down in the history of the Communist regime in the USSR as the session which 
instituted the restoration of Stalin’s centralist principles in government and state 
control, thus putting an end to the decentralization measures of 1957. In the 
history of Bolshevik policy on organization, it marks a new stage in the dif- 
ferentiation and at the same time in the absolutization of Party control over the 
economy and the life of the people. True, the upper Party apparatus has never 
regarded its organizational structure as having been finally determined for all 
time, but at the height of Stalin’s power it never had recourse to such radical 
reshuffies in the Party leadership as now. 


The main decisions adopted by the Central Committee on the basis of Khrush- 
chev’s report may be reduced to the following: (1) in the sphere of economic 
control, the restoration of the Stalinist centralized system of managing the 
_ economy; (2) in the sphere of political control, the restoration of the Stalinist 
system of centralized Party and state control of the Party and governmental 
bureaucracy; and (3) in the sphere of Party leadership, the reorganization of the 
Party’s administrative organs as committees concerned with economic production. 


Let us consider the practical implications of these decisions. The inevitability 
of a restoration of the Stalinist system of centralized control or leadership of the 
country’s economy was apparent to anyone who had followed the course of 
Khrushchev’s reforms. Just over two years ago, the present writer wrote: 


Summing up Khrushchev’s reforms, one may say that the main reforms and 
plans have failed and that the government is quietly restoring the old Stalinist 
methods. The main steps here are as follows: 
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1. Centralized Administration of the Economy. Centralization was abolished in 
1957 on the decision of a special session of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR. It 
has now been restored in the form of the creation of republican central economic 
councils, including the All-Russian Economic Council and the Ukrainian, Belo- 
russian, Kazakh and Uzbek economic councils. The Gosplan of the USSR is to 
be responsible for the actual working and coordination of the functions of these 
economic councils. The next logical step is the creation of an All-Union economic 
council.+ 


This prediction has now come true. A National Economic Council, or Council 
of the National Economy of the USSR, has been set up; the number of sovnar- 
khozes in the RSFSR is to be reduced from 67 to 22—24 and in the Ukraine from 
14 to 7. On the functions of the all-Union National Economic Council, the 
Central Committee’s resolution says: 


[Resolved] to transfer the functions of Gosplan of the USSR, which hitherto 
has been concerned with the realization from year to year of long-term plans, to 
a new organ, a Council of the National Economy of the USSR . . ., having invested 
it with the necessary authority.® 


The resolution stresses the necessity of enhancing the authority of the enlarged 
regional sovnarkhozes and even that of enterprise directors, but this is designed 
merely to conceal the failure of Khrushchev’s administrative reforms and the 
return to Stalin’s system of centralized and absolute control of the country’s 
economy. From now on, the State Planning Committee (Gosplan) will concern 
itself with long-term planning, instead of the State Scientific and Economic 
Council, which has been liquidated, and current planning is to be the province 
of the new National Economic Council. 


The main cause of the failure of Khrushchev’s decentralization reforms is to 
be sought in the very social and economic character of the Soviet regime. ‘There 
are no truly independent economic regions in the USSR: the entire economy of 
the country is so completely integrated, one district depends so much on others, one 
branch of the economy on other branches located perhaps outside its own district, 
that under Soviet conditions the national economy can only be effectively managed 
from a single center. This applies equally to the economies of federative, autono- 
mous and nominally independent Union republics, which have always been 
planned and managed from Moscow in accordance with the interests of the Union 
as a whole. It was the vacuum created at the apex of the economic hierarchy by 
the liquidation of the all-Union economic ministries in Moscow that led not only 
to the practice of mestnichestvo, i.e., preferring the interests of one’s own region 
to those of the state as a whole, but also to the chaos in economic planning and 
management of which Khrushchev spoke at the recent Central Committee 
plenary sessjon. 

In assessing the significance of Khrushchev’s decentralization measures of 
1957 and the present trend toward recentralization, one should not ignore the 


1 Problems of Soviet Internal Policy, Institute for the Study of the USSR, Munich, 1960, pp. 27—28. 
2 Pravda, November 24, 1962. 
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political aspect of the matter. The reform of 1957 served not so much economic 
as political ends, véz., the liquidation of the bureaucratic foundation of the post- 
Stalin “collective leadership,” the “anti-Party group” composed of Molotov, 
Malenkov, Kaganovich and others, subsequently denounced by Khrushchev. 
This end was effectively achieved when about 27 economic ministries and depart- 
ments were abolished and their officials either retired or transferred to industry 
or to the sovnarkhozes. Khrushchev and his associates then began selecting 
replacements from the lower rungs of the system, who now will fill the vacuum 
created at the summit of the Soviet economic system. 


The Central Committee’s plenary session of November last also decided to 
extend the functions of the specialized state committees attached to the all- 
Union Council of Ministers. Immediately after the Central Committee had met, a 
meeting of the Council of Ministers also took place at which it was decided to 
increase the number of these committees, so that the present distribution of 
functions at the summit of the country’s system of economic management may be 
summarized as follows: Gosplan is concerned with the preparation of long-term 
plans; the National Economic Council with the preparation of short-term (year- 
to-year) plans and the practical supervision of their execution by the Union- 
republic sovnarkhozes and sovnarkhozes in the newly-enlarged administrative 
economic regions; and the specialized state committees with the introduction of 
new technological methods in industry, supervising technical designing bureaus, 
etc., and what might be termed “technical policy” in general. 


As mentioned above, the Central Committee further decided that the authority 
of enterprise directors should be extended and that the workers should be per- 
mitted “more active participation in the management of production.”$ Although 
these two developments might at first glance seem not incompatible, Khrushchev’s 
report makes it clear that the promise given to the workers is a mere piece of 
propaganda. “Production committees” are to be elected at enterprises, to serve 
as consultative bodies, but any decision taken by them needs the sanction of the 
enterprise director. 


Dealing with the proposed creation of a department for Party and state control, 
Khrushchev declared that at the Seventeenth Party Congress Stalin had abandoned 
Lenin’s principle of unified Party and state control by splitting the united Central 
Control Commission and the Workers’ and Peasants’ Inspectorate into organs of 
Party control (the Party Control Commission attached to the Central Committee) 
and governmental control (the Soviet—i.e., governmental—Control Commission 
attached to the Council of People’s Commissars) and that Stalin, despite Lenin’s 
wishes, had not wanted to allow the people’s representatives to have any say in 
controlling—i.e., supervising—the work of governmental and Party institutions. 
However, an analysis of what was suggested by Khrushchev and laid down by the 
recent plenary session of the Central Committee shows that it is a matter of 





3 Thid. 
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returning, not to Lenin’s counsels but to Stalin’s practice. Lenin’s idea of a Party 
control of the highest Party organ amounted to the election at Party congresses, 
side by side with the Central Committee and independently of it, of a body of 
supreme Party control for the purpose of controlling the Central Committee 
apparatus, its officials and leaders, the entire system of the lower Party apparatus, 
and the activities of all economic, governmental, administrative, trade union 
and Komsomol organizations and their personnel from the lowest to the highest 
level. Such a body was in fact created at the Tenth Party Congress in 1921 under 
the designation of “Central Control Commission.”4 According to the Party’s 
constitution, a certain number of members of the Central Control Commission 
presidium attended meetings of the Central Committee’s Politburo and Orgburo 
on a consultative basis and Central Committee representatives attended meetings 
of the Central Control Commission presidium on a similar basis. 


At the Twelfth Party Congress (1923), on Lenin’s instructions state control— 
in the form of the Workers’ and Peasants’ Inspectorate—and Party control were 
united in a single body.’ This was then abolished at the Seventeenth Party Con- 
gress in the interests of Stalin’s dictatorship and replaced by the two bodies 
already mentioned. Stalin’s departure from Lenin’s policy, however, lay not, as 
Khrushchev protests, in separating Party and state control, but in abolishing the 
supreme Party tribunal independent of the Central Committee apparatus, of 
which Khrushchev complains less. It is not surprising to find, therefore, 
that Khrushchev proposed and the Central Committee resolved to create an all- 
Union Committee of Party and State Control under the Party Central Committee 
and the Council of Ministers. This is how Khrushchev interprets the “counsels 
of Lenin.” The resolution stated: 


[Resolved] to set up a single organ of Party and state control—-a Committee of 
Party and State Control under the Party Central Committee and the Council of 
Ministers of the USSR and simular bodies locally... 


and laid down that the principal task of these bodies would be to assist the 
Central Committee and the government 


... in organizing the systematic checking of the implementation of Party and 
governmental directives, in the further improvement of the leadership of Communist 
construction and in maintaining Party and state discipline and socialist legality.® 


Thus, the Party and State Control Committee is empowered to check the 
work of all officials except those of the Central Committee and the Council of 
Ministers: it is there to enable the higher Party bureaucracy to control the work 





t KPSS v rexolyutsiyakh i resheniyakh sexdov, konferentsts 1 plenumov TsK (The Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union in the Resolutions and Decisions of its Congresses, Conferences and Central Commuttee 
Plenary Sesstons), 7th ed., Moscow, 1953, Part I, pp. 533-34. 


s Ibid., pp. 719-26. 
* Pravda, November 24, 1962. 
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of the Party and state bureaucracy at the lower levels. In particular, it expresses 
the mistrust entertained by the Central Committee toward officials in the Party 
and state apparatus in the oblasts, krais and Union republics. For this reason, 
its officials are appointed, not elected, and are at the lower levels completely 
independent of local Party and governmental bodies while being directly de- 
pendent upon and subordinate to the organs of control above them. This system 
of relations is the same as that on which Stalin’s system of control was based. 


The reasons for the establishment of this new control system wete set forth 
fairly frankly by Khrushchev, who said: 


An important task of the organs of control will be to put a stop to window- 
dressing, falsification of statistics [ pripsskt], mestnichestve, corruption, the squandering 
and plundering of material goods belonging to the state, etc. And cases of this 
kind are, unfortunately, pretty widespread. 


‘The examples quoted by Khrushchev in support of this statement suggest 
that corruption among highly-placed local officials is indeed both widespread and 
multifarious. He added, “This disease has also penetrated into certain central 
departments and institutions, has infected certain senior officials with Party 
- cards in their pockets....In return for a bribe, state funds are squandered, 
apartments illegally made available, plots of land allocated, pensions awarded, 
students admitted to higher educational institutions and even diplomas are 
issued.” A disease which is equally widespread and which even Stalin could not 
cope with is the large-scale embezzlement by senior officials of state “‘socialist” 
property. According to Khrushchev, the losses incurred through embezzlement 
in cases brought to court during the first half of 1962 alone amounted to 56,000,000 
rubles. But the problem here lies not merely in the thefts but also in the fact that 
those guilty of embezzlement or corruption are protected by local Party commit- 
tees; for this reason, the Party Central Committee addressed at the beginning of 
1962 a “‘special letter” to Party organizations on the need for intensifying the 
fight against bribery and embezzlement. As an appropriate, if unexpected, support 
for the efforts of the Central Committee to deal with this mass phenomenon, 
Khrushchev has now discovered a letter from Lenin to members of the Politburo, 
dated March 18, 1922, and apparently hitherto unpublished. According to 
Khrushchev, Lenin proposed in it that Communists guilty of crimes committed 
in the execution of their duties should be hanged; members of courts who dealt 
leniently with such persons should be “expelled from their work”; and leaders of 
Party province (guberniya) committees who attempted to influence the courts in 
order to attenuate the Party members’ responsibility should be excluded from the 
Party. Lenin is declared to have ended his letter with the words: “[This is] the 
height of shame and disgrace, The party in power defends its own scoundrels.” 
Khrushchev concluded: “We ate obliged to act as Lenin taught.” Such are the 
reasons furnished by Khrushchev for the campaign now launched within the 
Party against corruption and embezzlement, in which the Committee of Party and 
State Control is clearly destined to play an important part. 
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After the changes in the structure of Party organs in the Union republics have 
been carried out, the result-will be approximately as follows: 
Structure of Party Organs in the Union Republics 


All-Union Central Committee 
Presidium and Secretariat 


All-Union Central Committee All-Union Central Committee 
Bureau for Agriculture Bureau for Industry and Construction 
Union-Republic Central Committee 
Presidium and Secretariat 
Union-Republic Central Committee Union-Republic Central Committee 
Bureau for Agriculture Bureau for Industry 
Oblast (or Krai) Agricultural Committee Oblast (or Krai) Industrial Committee 
Kolkhoz-Sovkhoz Production Board City Committee or 
Party Committee Zonal Industrial Production Committee 
Primary Party Organization in Primary Party Organization in 
Agriculture Industry 


In the RSFSR, a similar system will apply with the necessary modifications: 
Structure of Party Organs in the RSFSR 


All-Union Central Committee 
Presidium and Secretariat 


All-Union Central Committee All-Union Central Committee 
Bureau for Agriculture Bureau for Industry and Construction 


All-Union Central Committee 


Bureau for the RSFSR 
All-Union Central Committee All-Union Central Committee 
Bureau for Agriculture in the RSFSR Bureau for Industry in the RSFSR 
Oblast (or Krai) Committee for Agriculture Oblast (or Krai) Committee for Industry 
Kolkhoz-Sovkhoz Production Board City Committee or 
Party Committee Zonal Industrial Production Committee 
Primary Party Organization in Primary Party Organization in 
Agriculture Industry 


Oblast and krai Party committees, whether concerned with industry or agri- 
culture, are to conduct their work in accordance with the relevant principles 
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in the Party Statutes on oblast and krai Party organizations, and the kolkhoz- 
sovkhoz production board Party committees are to be guided by the provisions 
for city and raion Party committees. The status of the city committees remains 
unchanged. 


The main significance of this reorganization of the Party structure on the 
“production principle” is to be seen in the fact that this reorganization represents 
a gradual realization of the provision contained in the new Party Program, that 
“the period of the large-scale construction of Communism is marked by a further 
growth in the role and importance of the Communist Party as the leading and 
guiding force in Soviet society,” which means that the nominal organs of govern- 
ment in the USSR-the soviets (elected by the people as a whole)—are gradually to 
die away, and the organs which virtually wield all authority—the Party organs 
(elected by only one section of the population, i.e., Party members)—are to take 
their place. An excellent illustration of this may be seen in the reorganization of 
the governmental apparatus—the soviets—in the raions, oblasts and krais along 
the same lines as that of the Party apparatus, which may be contrasted with the 
former modeling of the Party structure on that of the existing governmental 
structure. 


Thus, Khrushchev has revolutionized the system of administration as well as 
the Party structure by creating a hitherto unprecedented governmental network: 
from now on, in every oblast and krai of the USSR, there are to be two executive 
committees and two Party committees wielding power independently of one 
another—the one in the cities, the other in the countryside. This dualism at the 
two most important levels of Party control—oblast and raion—will lead to a viola- 
tion of official doctrine by producing an artificial separation between town and 
countryside, between the workers and the peasantry; the Party itself is virtually 
being divided into two large groups, each with its own hierarchy—an industrial 
Communist party and an agricultural Communist party—the bridge between the 
two branches being effected only at a relatively high level—in the RSFSR, by the 
Party Central Committee Bureau for the RSFSR, and in the Union republics by 
the presidium of the Central Committee of the Union republic Communist Patty. 
Since such a division is artificial and scarcely viable through the very nature of the 
Communist regime, the present reorganization of the Party structure must be 
regarded as a mere temporary measure which will have to be abandoned again 
in one way or another as soon as its tacit but real aim has been achieved—that of 
purging Party personnel at the oblast and raion levels. Just as he liquidated at one 
fell stroke in 1957 the upper economic bureaucracy of Stalin’s and Malenkov’s 
time by abolishing the economic ministries in Moscow, so now Khryshchey has 
decided on a radical purge of the old officials in the oblast and raion apparatus. All 
his efforts to achieve this by normal means proved unsuccessful in face of the 
solidarity of the regional Party bureaucracy; but the liquidation of the old oblast 
and raion Party committees and the creation of new bodies conceived on the 
“production principle” will bring to the fore new, younger and better qualified, 
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albeit less experienced ‘¢pecialists in the place of the non-specialist Party worker 
of the old school—the technocrat in place of the ideocrat. 


With regard to the national republics, Khrushchev evidently intends to 
return to the arrangement which marked the first years of the Soviet regime. In 
those days, on the border territories of Russia, i.e., in Turkestan and the Cau- 
casus, departments of the Central Committee, directly appointed from Moscow, 
were placed over the local Party organizations. These were the Moslem (later 
Turkestan, then Central Asian) Bureau and the Caucasian Bureau of the Central 
Committee of the Russian Communist Party of Bolsheviks, whose task was to 
intensify the processes of Sovietization and Bolshevization in these regions. The 
officials in charge of these bureaus, appointed by Moscow and independent of the 
local Party organizations, decided all local problems in accordance with the 
interests of Party and state. Later, when local Party personnel had become 
available, the Central Committee renounced its regional bureaus and transferred 
their functions to the Central Committees of the national republics. This finally 
took place in 1936, in connection with the adoption of the Stalin Constitution, 
with the creation of Union republics in Turkestan and Transcaucasia and the 
abolition of the Central Asian Bureau of the Central Committee and the Trans- 
caucasian Krai Party Committee. Now Khrushchev is catrying through the first 
stage of the return to the former policy in the republics of Central Asia. 


A Central Committee Central Asian Bureau is being set up, to which the central 
committees of the Communist parties of Uzbekistan, Turkmenia, Tadzhikistan 
and Kirghizia will be directly subordinated. The bureau will be headed by a 
chairman and his deputy, appointed by the Presidium of the all-Union Central 
Comunittee, and its other members will comprise the first secretaries of the Party 
central committees of the four republics and the heads of the four economic 
departments for these regions recently created—viz., the Central Asian Council of 
the National Economy, the Central Board for Irrigation and State Farm Construc- 
tion, the Central Asian Cotton Growing Board and the Central Board for Capital 
Construction in the Central Asian Republics (Sredazstroi). These members are 
also approved by the all-Union Central Committee Presidium. 


At the Central Committee’s plenary session, representatives of the Caucasus 
stated, although apparently without especial enthusiasm, that they would “take 
the experience of the Central Asian Bureau into account” for their own region. 
Thus, in the guise of various measures of reorganization, Khrushchev is abandon- 
ing his reform of 1957, designed to “extend the rights of the Union republics,” 
and is returning to the centralist principle of managing affairs in the national 
republics by means of departments of the Central Committee—a principle which 
even Stalin abandoned. i i 


Such is the general significance of the latest reorganization of the Soviet 
governmental and Party structure. Despite Khrushchev’s claim to be giving 
priority to economics over politics, his pragmatic course cannot conceal the fact 
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that his aim is the same as Stalin’s was—to make his control of the population as 
complete and as absolute as possible. A glimpse of this aim was ‘given’ by Khrush- 
chev himself when he said: 


We have ten million Party members, twenty million Komsomol members and 
sixty-six million members of trade unions. If we were to put all these forces into 
operation, to use them for the purposes of control, even a gnat would be unable 
to fly past without our noticing it. 


Here we have it in a nutshell. 
s A. Avtorkhanov 


Soviet Society 


The Place of the Individual in Soviet Society 


Of late, Soviet literature has been devoting more attention to the question 
of the person or the individual,+ personal happiness, the meaning of life and the 
mortal problems linked with them. It is true that Soviet writers have not brought 
themselves to discuss the meaning of life in the deeper sense. As yet, they have 
adhered to the official formula that the meaning of life consists in the building 
of Communism, although they do supplement this by saying that every man 
should have the right to personal happiness. Nevertheless, it is becoming clear 
that, even in the Soviet Union, it is no longer possible to limit oneself to prop- 
agandist effusions about the happy Soviet life. The relaxation of the regime 
after Stalin’s death and the double dose of de-Stalinization have to some extent 
brought to the surface what was previously completely hidden: an undercurrent 
of dissatisfaction, particularly among the young, youth’s search for the truth 
and a goal in life, its desire for a humane life, to be individuals and not simply 
robots. The trend is as yet still ill-defined, but the dissatisfaction is clearly evident 
and can no longer, as before, be shrouded in a cloak of silence. Soviet ideologists 
are being forced to reckon with its existence and are now trying to divert it into 
channels more to their liking. Now that, after de-Stalinization and particularly 
since the publication of the new Party Program, Communism has reappeared 
on the agenda, Soviet writers are trying to explain what guarantee of individual 
rights and their free development is promised by Communism. 


There is also another consideration. According to the theory of Historical 
Materialism, the essential factors determining the course of history were material 





1 The discussion of this subject in a language other than Russian is not made easier by the fact that 
the Russian word /schnost, in addition to other meanings, is used to signify “person” (in such expressions 
as “the inviolability of the person”) or “individual” (“the sanctity of the individual’) as well as “per- 
sonality.” 
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ones—productive forces and production rsadaes the spiritual aspect of life, 
according to earlier Communist theory, played ‘no great role. Gradually, however, 
Soviet writers have begun to lay greater stress on the “active role” of this spiritual 
“superstructure” and the “subjective factor” in history and their influence on 
the material “basis.” This trend began to emerge even under Stalin and has 
intensified under Khrushchev, who made the discovery that the Communist 
Party will maintain its leading role even under Communism, because the “sub- 
jective factor” will play a particularly important role under Communism. The 
importance of the “subjective factor” is stressed primarily in order to strengthen 
the dictatorship in the future, even in the “epoch of victorious Communism.” 
The reasoning behind this thesis is not without a certain logic within the frame- 
work of Historical Materialism, but to pursue this problem is not the aim of 
the present article. We are at present concerned with the fact that Soviet writers 
are writing, not about the role of the individual in history, but about the individual 
in ordinary life. 

In an article entitled “(Communism and the Individual,”? V. P. Tugarinov 
starts off by saying that the bourgeoisie and the revisionists slander Communism 
when they assert that under it everything will be subordinated to the interests of 
society to the detriment of the interests of the individual, his freedom and personal 
spiritual requirements. Insofar as, according to Communist theory, the indi- 
vidual is a product of society, the latter retains its primary importance. First 
society must be perfected; then, on this basis, the individual. But now, according 
to Tugarinov, the time has come to think about the individual. In his view, the 
individual example, the existence of progressive individuals to whose level 
society must be raised, may well be of value. Although the New Man is only a 
result of the emergence of certain production relations and the building of a 
particular society, this result becomes independent and affects the factor which 
engendered it. It is therefore now important to pay some attention to man himself. 


Tugarinov is disturbed by the striking differences in the level of consciousness 
of people “who breathe a common air, the air of a socialist society.”* The way to 
eliminate this difference, he believes, lies in intensifying educational work; but 
here the interesting point emerges that the most backward sectors are precisely 
those which are required to fulfill these educational functions—namely, literature 
and art. Tugarinov is also perturbed by the behavior of certain teachers. In one 
Leningrad school, for instance, a pupil required to write on the subject “Why I 
Like Mayakovsky” wrote that he did not like Mayakovsky. The schoolmistress 
called him out and told him he had no right not to like Mayakovsky and must 
rewrite the essay or she would give him a low mark. The pupil did as he was told, 
but appended the remark: “I did as you told me.” Tugarinov’s condemnation 
of this incident is, of course, downright hypocrisy, because he must know that 
it is not only this one teacher who teaches people to lie but the entire Communist 





2 Voprosy filosofii, 1962, No. 6. 
3 Thid., p. 15. 
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system. Nevertheless, one may say that the opposition to falsehood is growing 
and that this is involuntarily reflected in the writings of Soviet authors. 


Tugatinov differentiates between a man and a person or personality: a man 
is the vehicle of personality, a personal being. The fundamental characteristics 
of personality as listed by Tugarinov are: 


.. its rationality or reasonableness [razumnost] (therefore a young child is not a 
personality); linked with this rationality, man’s possession of certain rights, on the 
one hand, and duties and responsibilities of the mdividual to society on the other; 
deriving from this, the behavior of the individual, his activity; the presence of 
specific historical forms and degrees of freedom of the individual; the character 
peculiar to the individual, i.e., his difference from other people in interests, needs 
and tastes, etc.4 


We see that this is an enumeration of the qualities of personality, differing in 
importance, but not a definition of personality, not an answer to the question: 
what is personality? Tugarinov himself adds that the majority of the qualities he 
enumerates may be only potential, that a man in a bourgeois gaol (or, we might 
add, in a Soviet concentration camp) may not have freedom or rights, yet still 
remains a personality. What, then, are the inalienable qualities of a person, what 
is it that makes a man a person, and can a man exist who is not a person? Tugarinov 
answers the latter question in the affirmative, because in his opinion a young 
child is, as we have seen, not a person, although the smallest child is undoubtedly 
a human being. According to Tugarinov, a child primarily lacks the first prereq- 
uisite—rationality. As to whether an adult may be regarded as not entitled to be 
called a person, Tugarinov gives no clear answer, although he states that the 
capacity of a human being to be an individual has constantly been changing in 
the course of history. At all events, this last point suggests an answer to the 
question whether, in the Communist view, personality has any essential charac- 
teristics. It is clear that if, according to Historical Materialism, man is himself a 
function of production, then personality is also a function of production relations, 
so that, according to Historical Materialism, the existence of something essential 
to the personality, something inherent in every man at all times and at any age, 
is impossible. That Tugarinov should deny the view universally held in the non- 
Communist world that even the smallest child is a person raises the questions at 
what age a human being becomes a person, whether there are people who never 
become persons and what is to be done with them. The criterion of rationali- 
ty or reasonableness is a very obscure criterion. Who is to decide at what age a 
child or an adult is sufficiently rational or self-conscious to be considered a person? 
Here the doors are opened wide for the complete arbitrariness of the Communist 
Party, which, by reference to its “leading role,” may proclaim that such and such 
a man is not a personality and should therefore be deprived of all rights. This is, 
in fact, what normally happens in the Soviet Union. 

The biblical view of personality is that any human being, including the 
smallest child, is a person simply because he is created by God in His own image 


i Ibid., p. 16. 
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and likeness; herein lies the guarantee of the personality of every human being, 
child or adult, rational or irrational. A man and his personality are something of 
value in themselves, irrespective of their function in society. These guarantees of 
personality, the status of the person as such, are not to be found in Historical 
Materialism and that is why its exponents find it so difficult to deal with the 
concept of the person. 


These difficulties become apparent when Tugarinov analyses the individual’s 
tights and duties. One of his most important rights is freedom. Of course, in 
Tugarinov’s view, like that of all Soviet ideologists, freedom in a democratic or, 
to use their terminology, bourgeois society is of a strictly formal nature, which 
“limits the development of the personality of the workers and distorts the nature 
of the individual in the ruling classes.”® This distortion arises from the conflict 
between public and personal interests and the consequent alienation of the individ- 
ual from society. An interesting point is Tugarinov’s admission that the workers 
in bourgeois countries do possess a “certain freedom,” which they achieve in the 
course of the collective struggle for their rights, and that this freedom is similar 
in nature to that of the ruling classes. One might describe it in the words of the 
English saying, “An Englishman’s home is his castle”; i.e., a line is drawn 
between the spheres of the individual and the state and beyond that line the state 
has no rights. 


Tugarinov states that such a position would be inapplicable in Soviet society. 
Freedom in a Communist society, he says, is of another nature: it is determined 
not by the degree of isolation from the state but, on the contrary, by the merging 
of personal and public interests, i.e., by the extent to which a man makes the 
public interest his own. 


On the individual plane, on the plane of the psychology of the individual, the 
free man in our society is not he who has fenced himself of from society, but he 
who of his own free will and of his own conscience lives and acts as is necessary 
for a socialist society.® 


For those who are not prepared of their own free will to “live and act as is 
necessary for a socialist society,” who may not consider the “socialist”? society 
existing in the Soviet Union to be the best or may even totally disagree with the 
goals of Communism, Tugarinov has but one solution—the use of coercion; at 
the moment, he reluctantly concedes, there is no other way of dealing with them. 


Some of Tugarinov’s comments might well be approved by any democrat. 
He states, for instance, that when freedom is achieved at the expense of other 
individuals or of society it must be limited. To that nobody can object, but 
there remains the question what is meant by “at the expense of other individuals 
or at the expense of society.” In the free world, this phrase covers a minimum of 
criminal and markedly antisocial offenses, but in Communist countries it covers 
every action or statement not in keeping with the general line of the Party. Soviet 





5 Ibid, p. 17. 
6 Ibid., pp. 17—18. 
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writers hold the good and Communism to be synonymous and therefore any man 
who is not in agreement with the Communist Party is in their eyes automatically 
a criminal, a parasite or an idler. Or, to put it another way, only criminals or 
people “with survivals of ‘the past in their minds” can disagree with the theory 
and practice of Communism, with the leadership of the Communist Party and 
its boss of the moment. 

The same thing applies to Tugarinov’s argument that freedom without duties 
is anarchy and that responsibility increases with the increase in freedom. These 
ate indisputable truths which have long been recognized in the non-Communist 
world and have played an important part, particularly in the Christian outlook. 
It is perhaps curious that when trying to analyse certain problems Soviet writers 
arrive at long-established truths which for long they have either denied or 
ignored. True, they interpret them in their own fashion, but nevertheless they 
do quote them. 

Thus, the prerequisite of freedom is that all should become convinced Com- 
munists. It will be possible to dispense with coercion and grant freedom only 
when everyone of his own inner conviction works indefatigably for Communism. 
But how is this to be achieved?—By education, answers Tugarinov, in which work 
will play the greatest role although moral standards will be of no little importance. 

Tugarinov pays particular attention to these moral standards. He develops 
at some length the idea, already sketched in the popular textbook Principles of 
Marxist Philosophy, that there is a general human morality.” Formerly, Communists 
denied its existence, claiming that morality belonged to the superstructure, 
depended entirely on economic considerations and was of a purely class nature. 
There was therefore nothing in common between proletarian or Communist 
morality and bourgeois morality. Such was the theory, although the Communists 
themselves frequently violated it. The fact that they continually expressed 
hypocritical revulsion at the amorality of the bourgeoisie suggested that they 
recognized the existence, albeit in concealed form, of some general moral stan- 
dards, but the admission that this was so has only now come out. But what are 
these moral standards? Tugarinov’s reply is that they “formulate elementary 
practical requirements of behavior: do not kill, do not steal, do not lie, do not 
utter slander, respect your elders, do not envy, etc.”® Tugarinov, of course, 
remarks that he has fallen into “unsuitable” company in formulating them thus, 
but hastens to add: 

Of course they will say: You desire to elevate biblical commandments to the 
rank of general human standards. It is true that these standards are inscribed on the 
the tables handed down by the mythical Moses. But there 1s nothing religious about 
these rules. Religion made use of these historically compiled standards and ascribed 
the sanction of the supernatural to them. In this lies both the strength and weakness 
of religion: take these standards away from it and it would be difficult for it to have 
any effect on people.® 
1 Osnopy marksistskoi filosofii (Principles of Marxist Philosophy), Moscow, 1960. 

3 Voprosy filosofs, 1962, No. 6, p. 21. 

° Thid. 
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Unfortunately for Tugarinov, this is also a very frank admission of the weak- 
ness that-has shown itself in all recent discussions of Communist morality, where 
it has often been bluntly stated that Communists have nothing with which to 
counter religious morality. Now a new way has been found to combat religion— 
that of taking away its morality and declaring it to be, if not directly Communist, 
at least a general human morality and one acceptable to Communists. Of course, 
the commandments as adopted by Tugarinov have been curtailed: the absence 
of the first commandment is understandable, but the omission of the second is a 
grim reminder that Communist morality continues to demand hatred of “class 
enemies,” who may at any time turn out to be one’s neighbors, even in the 
narrowest sense. 


In addition to the commandments, Tugarinov adds to the list of “simple 
laws” still “more abstract standards, expressed in the categories of duty, honor, 
conscience, etc.” 1° These categories are, according to him, differently constituted 
at different historical periods, “which is also the reason for class morality in an 
antagonistic society.” However, he says, there is a general human nucleus in 
each such category. Here we see Tugarinov pushing class morality into the 
background and bringing general human morality to the fore. It would be 
possible to raise many questions regarding this second group of categories. It 
is clear, for example, that the concepts of honor and conscience are categories of 
a completely different order. A materialist, of course, cannot explain the phenom- 
enon of conscience and therefore his desire to confuse it with other categories 
is understandable. 


According to Tugarinov, Communist morality towers above general human 
morality, being the “most just and noble, expressing the interests and ideals of 
all working mankind.”11 Tugarinov fails to give any specific details of the content 
and standards of this morality, limiting himself merely to laudatory comments. 


* 


Tugatinov is not the only one who has attempted to deal with the subject of 
the individual. In an article entitled “The Personal Dignity and Honor of Soviet 
Man,” also published in Voprosy filosofii, A. F. Shishkin lays particular stress on the 
link between the person and society.1* He makes less distinction than Tugarinov 
between an individual and a personality: according to Shishkin, this is the 
distinction made by the French personalists. But Shishkin depicts a personality 
in a different way from Tugarinov: rationality is not to be found in his list of 
attributes. Shishkin links it more firmly with society: 


An individual, as a member of a specific class, becomes a developed personality 
by the extent to which he acknowledges the social conditions in which he lives 
and becomes an active participant in a social movement. The better he recognizes 





10 Tid. 
1 Thid., p. 22. 
18 Thid., 1962, No. 4. 
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these conditions and the ways to change them, the more actively he campaigns with 
other members of his class to change them, the more influence he exerts on the 
course of events. A personality is developed most vividly at periods when there is a 
rise of social movements in the ranks of those classes which are the bearers of the 
social movement (and so long as these classes function as the bearers of progress).1% 


From this definition, it follows that the only genuine personality will be—or 
perhaps already is—the convinced Communist, since Communism, according to 
Marxist theory, is not only the most progressive form of social structure, borne 
on the shoulders of the most progressive class, but also the ultimate in social . 
structures: it will not be replaced by any new, more progressive structure. This 
formula similarly provides an opportunity to exclude a great number of people 
from the category of “personalities”—more so, indeed, than Tugarinov’s. The 
latter at least attempts to furnish certain criteria of personality not directly 
dependent on the social structure, such as rationality, but Shishkin restricts 
personality to narrower limits, requiring not only a link with society but active 
participation in social life. But activity is only the superficial side of personality. 
The value of silence and contemplation are incomprehensible to Shishkin as a 
Marxist, although they are most important for the development of personality. 
When it comes to the question of freedom in a bourgeois society, Shishkin sticks 
to the usual Communist phrases. In this respect, Tugarinov was taking a great 
step forward if only in commenting that the individual in bourgeois society had 
succeeded in wresting his own personal sphere from the state. 


Shishkin dwells at length on the dignity of the individual. He speaks of 
equality among people and proclaims that it can be guaranteed only when the 
exploitation of man by man has been eliminated under Communism, whereas 
Kant’s formula of man as an end in himself, introduced into the ideological 
arsenal of the free world, was no more than an idealized expression of formal 
equality. Under Communism, according to Shishkin, “the personal dignity of 
man—the fighter for freedom and socialism—cannot be an internal self-sufficient 
value.”14 Quoting Marx and Engels, Shishkin states that the dignity of the 
individual is directly dependent on his consciousness and participation in the 
liberation struggle in capitalist countries or the struggle for public interests under 
Communism. Tugarinov similarly links the freedom of the individual to his 
fullest identification with public interests. We see, therefore, that on this fun- 
damental issue the two Soviet authors are unanimous. The individual remains a 
function of society, it is denied its own self-sufficiency, and consequently our 
Soviet authors fail to save the individual although they are now trying to do so. 


Shishkin goes on to study the question of integrity. Here, however, we 
encounter only stereotyped phrases stating that in a bourgeois society integrity 
is determined by money, in a socialist one—as likewise among revolutionaries 
in other lands—by the struggle for Communism. 





13 Thid., p. 111. 
14 Thid., p. 114. 
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Tugarinov’s article, which appeared two months after that by Shishkin, 
represents a step forward in comparison with the other, being somewhat more 
profound and showing some attempt to produce an objective analysis. But it 
would be premature to expect any direct development toward more profound 
reasoning. So long as materialist monism remains the entrenched doctrine in the 
Soviet Union, a correct formulation of the question of the individual and guar- 
antees of his rights and freedoms will not be possible. 

V. Pirozbkova 


REVIEWS 


The Periodical Press 


The increase in international tension has forced the Soviet leaders to set about 
consolidating their prestige, especially their political standing. In particular, their 
efforts have been directed toward the consolidation of Communist and left-wing 
workers’ organizations in various countries. It goes without saying that the Soviet 
Communist Party has exerted every effort to maintain its hegemony and influence 
over these bodies. 


The basis used for proceeding with this policy has been the Conference of 
Representatives of 64 Communist and Workers’ Parties held five years ago in 
November 1957 in Moscow. It may be remembered that the main object of this 
conference was to analyse the international situation and that it resulted in the 
publication of a Declaration and a Peace Manifesto. True, a similar conference 
was held in 1960, this time with representatives of 81 Communist and Workers’ 
Parties participating, but it did little of note except to reaffirm the Declaration and 
Peace Manifesto of 1957. 


The fifth anniversary of the first conference was exploited as an occasion for 
extensive propaganda and a means of reinforcing the shaky position of the Soviet 
Communist Party. In Kommunist (1962, No. 16), the anniversary was referred 
to in a leading article: 

In the last five years, extensive social and economic transformations have been 
wrought in the countries of socialism. The USSR has embarked on the period 
of large-scale construction of Communism. In most of the people’s democracies, 
heterogeneity of the economy has been eliminated and the construction of socialism 
is in full swing. The cooperative method of agricultural production has led to a 
radical change ın the class structure of society and to a strengthening of the link 
between the working class and the peasantry (page 4). 


After listing in great detail all manner of successes achieved in the construction 
of Communism, Kommunist turns to the political aspect: 


At the present time, when victory in peaceful economic competition with 
capitalism is the primary goal, apart from political and military cooperation, prob- 
lems of cooperation among the fraternal countries in the economic field come to 
the fore: the all-round exploitation of the advantages of socialism as a world system, 
international socialist division of labor, specialization and cooperative méthods 
in industry and expansion of the world socialist market (page 6). 


. As may be seen, the emphasis here is on the consolidation of economic 
strength, doubtless with the object of contrasting the socialist economic system 
with the Common Market, which has long been a thorn in the side of the Com- 
munist leaders. 

The article then turns to strength of another kind. Alleging that “aggressive 
American circles prepared an invasion of Cuba” in order to wipe out the achieve- 
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ments of the revolution and prevent the spread of its influence to other countries 
of Latin America, it makes an awesome prophecy: 


Imperialism is preparing to unleash upon peoples monstrous forms of mass annihi- 
lation and destruction. The accumulation of thermonuclear armaments threatens to 
reach the critical point at which a chance incident could lead to irremediable con- 
sequences. It is important too to stress the fact that, with the object of intimidating 
peoples, American statesmen often say that they are capable of starting a thermo- 
nuclear war. One needs to take a sober view of things: balancing on the verge 
of war and piling up tension may eventually cause a conflagration, bring the 
peoples countless hardships and transform into ruins the major centers of world 


culture (page 8). 


Following this preamble and the reiteration of certain points from the 1957 
Peace Manifesto, the authors issue an appeal couched in the terms of a battle 
order: 


The time has come when it 1s possible to foil the attempts of the imperialist 
aggressors to unleash a world war. By the united efforts of the world socialist 
camp, the international working class, the national liberation movement, all coun- 
tries which are opposed to war and all peaceloving forces ıt 1s possible to avert a 
world war (page 8). 


Of course, while demanding peace throughout the world, Kommunist does not 
let slip the opportunity to proclaim Communist military might and emphasizes 
the fact that, for the first time in history, it is now possible “to compel the im- 
perialists not to unleash a world war.” Naturally enough in the context, it also 
touches on disarmament, which, it claims, would strengthen peaceful coexistence. 
The latter is presented as the only form of international relations which can 
guarantee peace: 


Peaceful coexistence between states with different social systems or annihilating 
war—that 1s the situation now. There is no other alternative. Communists decisively 
reject the aggressive “cold war” policy, which may lead to thermonuclear disaster. 
By adhering to the principle of peaceful coexistence, Communists can achieve a 
complete cessation of the “cold war,” the dissolution of military blocs, the elimina- 
tion of military bases, universal and complete disarmament under international 
control, the solution of disputed international problems by negotiation, respect 
for the equality of states, their territorial integrity, independence and sovereignty, 
non-interference ın one another’s internal affairs and the extensive development 
of commercial, cultural and scientific ties between peoples (pages 9—10). 


Thus, the object of this anniversary outpouring is to maintain the solidarity 
of the component parts of the socialist camp, whereby the ideas of Communism 
may be exalted. 


The most recent issue of Problemy mira i sotsializma (1962, No. 11) similarly 
refers to the Declaration and Peace Manifesto of 1957 and deals with the latest 
stage in the evolution of Communist strategy. Like Kommunist, it speaks of the 
new opportunities open to the forces of socialism: 
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In this new epoch, the view that the possibilities of achieving socialism by 
peaceful means should be developed is becoming of ever greater importance. 
In contrast to the teformists, who consider that the peaceful road to socialism 
lies through the ballot box, Marxists proceed from the belief that the main factor 
in peaceful transition is mass political action by toilers headed by the working 
class (page 33). 


The editors of the journal urge that effort should be concentrated on the 
search for ways of preparing for a proletarian revolution: 


Today this task is of greater importance than ever since fighting, not to mention 
winning the fight, in ordinary, telatively normal conditions requires particularly 
large mass forces in comparison with [those required in] a major outbreak of 
political and economic convulsions in the capitalist camp (page 37). 


Why the Soviet leaders have suddenly seen fit to sound the alarm and call for 
unity within the international Communist movement is evident from the latter 
part of the article—a condemnation and vilification of the leaders of the Albanian 
Labor Party, which has for some time been beyond the control of Khrushchevy’s 
Central Committee. The Albanian leaders are charged with failing to recognize 
the validity of conclusions reached by the Soviet Communist Party and uttering 
“‘malicious slanders against the Communist Party of the Soviet Union and its 
leaders.” Particular dissatisfaction is aroused by the fact that the Albanian news- 
paper Zéri i popullit charges the Soviet Party Central Committee with revisionism: 

As we see, the leaders of the Albanian Labor Party have stooped to repeating 
the wildest fabrications of the most malicious renegades against the Soviet Com- 
munist Party. Moreover, both ın essence and in form, the dogmatists in Tirana 
have attacked the entire world Communist movement. And there is yet another 
monstrous assertion. The newspaper writes that the Soviet Party leaders “are 
embarking on the course of betrayal of leading representatives of Communist 

and workers’ parties” (page 38). 


* 


During the year which has elapsed since the T'wenty-Second Party Congress, 
the Soviet leaders have had the opportunity to realize that the most difficult of 
the tasks they set themselves in the new Party Program and the resolutions of the 
congress is that of educating the new Soviet man. Where to start, what methods 
to use and what should be regarded as most important are all questions to which 
the answers are hard to find. 

The first attempt to lay down some sort of guiding line was made by M. 
Suslov in his report to the Conference on Ideological Questions held in Decem- 
ber 1961. The theme has now been taken up by that experienced propagandist 
L. F. Ilichev, who in October 1962 spoke at the General Assenibly of the 
USSR Academy of Sciences on the development of social sciences during the 
large-scale construction of Communism. His report, published in Kommunist 
(1962, No. 16), deals with a whole complex of problems relating to the social 
sciences, ideological work, and the tasks of education and reeducation. While 
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admitting that the creation of the new Soviet man is a difficult task, the author 
refers to social developments in the Soviet Union and its economic and political 
successes as furnishing excellent conditions for carrying it out: 


The objective conditions for the education of the new man have been created. 
in our country. But however favorable they may be, they will not in themselves 
lead to the desired results. Counting on the automatic effect of objective factors is 
erroneous, since it fails to take into account the active role played by the subjective 
factor. We can certainly not rely in general on spontaneity and /aissez faire, even 
less so when it 1s a question of combatting survivals of capitalism and changi 
the consciousness, morale and psychology of tens of millions of people (page 14). 


Proceeding from this basic thesis, Ilichev concludes that the most essential 
thing is to raise the standard of scientific ideological work, turning it into a 
really powerful, constantly operative factor in Communist construction. To this 
end 


... all branches of 1deological work, all its ramufications—from the most complex 
to the most simple—must be coordinated and directed to the solution of the funda- 
mental problems of forming the new man of Communist society. It is necessary to 
eliminate a certain Jack of coordination between individual sectors of the ideological 
front...which leads to excessive outlay of forces and resources, to the clumsy 
use of scientific ideological personnel (page 15). 


After these general remarks, the author turns to details. He discusses, for 
instance, whether it is more desirable to give priority to education or to reeduca- 
tion. The fact is that for some time reeducation was considered the most im- 
portant task. Soviet theoreticians take the view that, given the appropriate 
ideological treatment, any man can be reeducated, that is, liberated from the 
survivals of capitalism, and can firmly assimilate Communist ideology. However, 
decades have passed, new generations have appeared and yet it is still necessary 
to speak of the existence of survivals of capitalism. Evidently, reeducation is not 
such a simple affair. As a result, priority is now to be given to education. In other 
words, secondary schools and colleges must play the main part in forming the 
man of Communist ideology. In order that this instruction may be successful, the 
author considers it essential that all school work be imbued with ideological 
principles: 

We give full credit to the personal participation of scientific workers 1n popularizing 
activities. But the main thing 1s the creative development of Marxist-Leninist theory. 
The term “creative”? must be understood in 1ts real sense and it is no use, to use 
N. S. Khrushchev’s neat phrase, crossing paper swords in the competition to see 
who knows more and better quotations. It is necessary to study and draw lessons 
from the phenomena in real life, even if these phenomena do not fit into previously 
studied, customary formulas (page 16). 


Research into “new theoretical aspects of the development of Communism” 
is presented as the most urgent problem of the social sciences, which provide the 
foundation for the entire process of instruction (pages 20—21). This is linked with 
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the goal of bringing the entire scientific community face to face with problems 
of current policy. Of course this is nothing new, since under Stalin any scientific 
discipline, irrespective of its nature, had to be linked with politics. 

‘The same article outlines an entire system for educating the rising generation: 


The treatment of problems of cultural construction, national education and the 
formation of the new man requires the closest cooperation between philosophers, 
physiologists and psychologists, specialists in other branches of the natural and 
social sciences, workers ın the whole range of pedagogical sciences, as well as 
cteative workers and theoreticians in literature and art (page 22). 


In addition, scientific research should be called in to make the educational 
system as efficient as possible. Specific goals are laid down for each social science. 
The order of the sciences in the treatment of urgent problems of the moment 
is worth noting. The first of them is economics, which is regarded as being of 
decisive importance: 

Economics is the decisive battlefield in the struggle for Communism. The 
particular importance of economics ın the system of social sciences 1s explained by 


the fact that its subject are the determining—economic—goals of Communist 
construction (page 23). 


Second comes philosophy, and this is explained by the demand included 
in the new Party Program for further development of dialectical and historical 
materialism. But philosophy is given a special slant: 

One of the decisive problems of philosophy is to study the living dialectic of the 

formation of a Communist society (page 27). 


Third in the list is historical science, which likewise is given a specific slant: 
Historical science is called upon to achieve important goals in contemporary 


conditions, primarily in the study and generalization of the victorious proven 
historical experience of the Communist Party and the Soviet people (page 28). 


Next follows Marxist legal science, the importance of which is growing in 
connection with the current compilation of a new Soviet constitution, designed 
to give pride of place to the question of transforming a socialist state into an 
example of Communist public self-government. The most important problems 
facing Soviet legal experts are listed as: 


...international legal relations among socialist countries and their effect on the 
entire system of modern international law, the legal aspects of peaceful coexistence 
between states with different social and economic systems, the disintegration of 
state-legal forms of modern capitalism, the elimination of colonialism and also the 
state-legal forms of development of countries which have liberated themselves 
from colonial dependence (page 30). . 


The remaining sciences are listed in the following order: Soviet philology, 
Marxist-Leninist ethics, social psychology and Soviet aesthetics. It is significant 
that in the section on aesthetics Ilichev refers to the traits of young writers who 
have recently been playing a leading role in the literary and social fields: 


Our era demands of the writer perfection of form in reflecting the tempestuous 
events of the age and the characters of the heroes of our time—active builders of 
Communism. When one reads the works of certain young writers, one sees that they 
do not wish to follow beaten tracks, but seek new forms. And this is a good thing. 
However, in the pursuit of originality some of them on occasion divorce themselves 
from life and embark on blind imitation of the worst models of the West, repeating 
the worst aspects of “Russian” decadence at the beginning of the century (pages 
32-33). 


Specifying more precisely the demands made of innovators in art, Ilichev 
declares that the only genuinely innovative works are those which are “filled 
with new, revolutionary content and invested with the form appropriate to it.” 


The concluding section of this long article deals with the struggle against 
hostile ideologies. The author mentions two main targets, the first of which is 
“the chief ideological and political weapon of imperialism—anti-Communism”’ 
(page 37). This demand is accompanied by verbose commentaries in which anti- 
Communism is presented as the most abominable outcome of the “crisis of 
bourgeois ideology.” In general, disagreement with the Communist system is 
presented in the most unfavorable light although the Communists themselves 
show even greater intolerance of their enemies. The second target of social 
science workers is “the unmasking of modern revisionism—the main danger in the 
Communist movement—and dogmatism” (page 38). 


Thus, in this academic speech by Ilichev the education of the new man is to 
be facilitated in school by introducing into the curriculum instruction in basic 
disciplines along the lines laid down by the Party. It is significant that in other 
leading Party journals the most important medium for educating the new man is 
not the school. In Partiinaya zhizn (1962, No. 21), for instance, a different pre- 
scription is given: 

The most important task of every Party organization is to actively facilitate the 
consolidation and further development of a Communist attitude toward labor.... 


It is necessary to create a situation in which everyone without exception constantly 
feels a responsibility for his work before the people... (page 3). 


So, school or labor? Evidently the Soviet leaders show a preference for the 
latter, since the last school reform excluded instruction without experience of 
labor. 

A. Gaev 
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Wer beherrscht die zweite Hälfte des 20. Jahrhunderts? 


By Farrz STERNBERG 
Published by Verlag Kiepenheuer & Witsch, Cologne—Berlin, 1961, 368 pp. 


This volume is a further installment of the well-known Austrian economist 
and sociologist’s analysis of the economic and social structure of state and other 
institutions of the present-day world. A logical connection may be traced from 
Kapitalismus und Sozialismus vor dem Weltgericht (1951), through Marx und die 
Gegenwart (1955) and Die militärische und industrielle Revolution (1958) to its culmi- 
nation in the present attempt to give a forecast of the political and social devel- 
opment of mankind in the next half century. Its continuity, development of 
theses advanced in preceding books and supplementation with new data of 
material already used are all characteristic features of Sternberg’s works. This 
frequent recapitulation of views already expressed in earlier works has both its 
negative and positive aspects. There is a danger of tedium which is diminished 
by the fact that the numerous repetitions are presented with the author’s customaty 
mastery of style, rarely encountered in serious economic works, and, moreover, 
contain important facts that are worth driving home. Furthermore, readers now 
making their first acquaintance with the author have an opportunity to find in 
a single work the quintessence of this eminent and original researcher. 


The problem, which system will dominate the world—the Communist system 
of totalitarian collectivism with the Soviet Union as its most powerful exponent, 
or the system of democratic organization of society within the framework of a 
free economy, whose leader is the United States—is without doubt one of the 
most urgent at the present time and for the immediate future. Sternberg’s answer 
is that neither of the “super-powers” can dominate the world alone. The second 
main thesis of his book is that world history will be, so to speak, pluralistic, a 
sort of resultant force. Among the many component forces, Sternberg considers 
that the underdeveloped countries of Asia, Africa and South America, partic- 
ularly such great powers as China and India, will feature prominently. 


Sternberg not only attempts an economic justification of these two theses, 
but also enumerates those measures which must be taken if mankind, in the 
period of “world history,” as he terms the present epoch, is to prevent the further 
development of those forces now dividing the world into two hostile camps, and 
to facilitate “pluralistic” development. The most important of these measures 
are those which will offer active assistance to the underdeveloped countries and 
reduce in the shortest possible time the economic gulf which divides them from 
the industrialized societies of the United States and Western Europe. The author’s 
economic calculations in the chapters on China and India make it clear that the 
West must intensify its aid programs to these countries; these programs, he 
stresses, are not a form of philanthropy but strictly a measure of self-protection. 


In conclusion, the author advances the idea that Western aid to the under- 
developed countries can be effectively used to help overcome the temptation for 
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these countries to take the Communist path only when the Western economy 
as a whole and its aid to these countries are planned. In this scheme, remarks 
Sternberg, the state should be called upon to play a greater role than now. He 
considers the greatest problem facing the West to be the need, while protecting 
the democratic structure and institutions of its free society, to achieve a new 
relationship between the state and the economy, thereby depriving the Communist 
camp of its main advantage in selling its system to underdeveloped countries—a 
monopoly on the planned economy in the present industrial and atomic age. 


The headings of the various sections of Sternberg’s book are sufficiently 
clear to give an idea of the essence of the problems touched upon. Thus, the 
first part deals with: the rise of America to the position of first world power; 
the transformation of the USSR into the second world power; and the decline 
of Europe after World War I. The second part contains the chapters: “Indus- 
trial Power is not Synonymous with Military Might” (a comparison of the 
military and industrial potential of the USA and the USSR); “Rates of Develop- 
ment of the ‘Military Revolution’ in the USA and the USSR”; “The American 
and Soviet Military Budgets”; “The Educational Systems of the Two World 
Super-Powers”; “The Russians’ Trump Cards in Asia and in the Underdeveloped 
Countries”; and “Neither an American nor a Soviet Century.” Finally, the third 
part examines: the rise of the underdeveloped countries; China in the process of 
becoming a world power; China, America and the Western world; and India 
on her way to becoming a great power. The final chapters give general conclu- 
sions, some of which have been mentioned above in brief. 


A characteristic and positive feature of this interesting work is its examination 
of the economic basis of current world trends. All too many political, geo- 
political, social, psychological and other investigations of these problems are 
divorced from economic realities. This fault is rectified by Sternberg’s latest book, 
despite a number of doubts and objections which both the data on Chinese and 
Soviet economic development and their treatment may arouse. Such doubts and 
objections are, however, of only secondary significance. 


The main gap in Sternberg’s work is his complete neglect of the no less 
important problems of a political and national nature, which for Sternberg are, 
to use Marxist terminology, only a “‘superstructure” on top of the economic 
basis. For him, as for Marx and Lenin, politics and ideology are only “condensed 
economics.” This underestimation of the importance of the ideological back- 
ground of the present epoch is most clearly revealed in the sections on China 
and India. Mooting the need for the United States and Western Europe to change 
their policy toward Red China, Sternberg recommends, for example, not only 
a removal.of the embargo on trade with China and the latter’s admission to 
the United Nations, but also the furnishing by the free world of extensive 
economic aid in order to weaken China’s dependence on the Soviet Union. 
While mentioning in passing the existence of strong ideological ties between 
the USSR and China, he does not enter into a discussion of the problem apart 
from making the rather pointless remark, “The link is exceptionally strong, 
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but is it not indissoluble.” One might say that the entire history so far of the 
newly independent countries of Asia and Africa proves the importance of psycho- 
logical, ideological, racial and national factors in the forces determining their 
development. 


It is not surprising, therefore, that the psychological and ideological questions 
involved in the problem of establishing a planned economy for the West are 
also underestimated and consequently not brought to light. Sternberg remarks 
on the need for such an economy and recommends that the democratic structure 
and institutions of Western free society be consolidated at the same time as the 
nationalized industries are extended and a new relation established between the 
state and the economy, but his approach to this vital problem is purely that of 
the economist. While referring to the fallaciousness of ideas current in the West 
that a planned economy must of necessity coincide with a totalitarian dictatorship 
and the complete suppression of the individual, he makes no attempt to prove 
the fallaciousness of these ideas. Moreover, his appeal for the creation of a 
planned economy for the free world is already somewhat behind the times. 
Such a planned economy, admittedly still in its initial stages, is already function- 
ing in Western Europe in the form of the European Economic Community. 
Finally, Sternberg’s narrowly economic approach to the problem does not help 
to resolve those contradictions which are involved in the establishment of a 
planned economy and the preservation of a free society. Taken on the economic 
plane alone, this contradiction is insoluble. As far back as 1940, the Russian 
philosopher Professor Vysheslavtsev, speaking of the scope of the totalitarian 
state and the “demonic” nature of absolute coercion and extinction of the spirit, 
remarked that the Communist experiment will pass on at least one thing to 
the modern world—the principle of the planned economy. He remarked then 
that it would be handed on not as a solved problem but as a task facing the free 
world. 

Communism’s incapacity to solve this problem satisfactorily was attrib- 
uted by Vysheslavtsev to its inability to bring about a fruitful synthesis between 
values of a technical and economic nature, i.e., the planned economy, and those 
of a higher order, i.e., those of a legal, ethical and spiritual nature. For Marxism 
and Communism, these higher human values are only a fiction, he noted, and a 
synthesis between a reality (in this case, the planned economy) and a fiction is 
impossible. His prophesy has been proved true. The unsatisfactory state of the 
planned economy in the Communist camp has been dictated by precisely this 
onesidedness. Unfortunately, although he presents the problem correctly, Stern- 
berg does not deal with this aspect of the problem. Nevertheless, his book 
remains a valuable contribution on the strength of its repeated formulation of 
this task which faces the free world. . 
N. Galay + 
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CHRONICLE OF EVENTS 


. (As reported by the Soviet Press and Radio) 


November 1962 


1 Launching of space rocket in the direction of 
Mats, with interplanetary station “Mars-1” 
weighing 893.5 kilograms on board. 

Report of conclusion of conference of 
Komsomol workers in the Soviet armed 
forces. Conference addressed by General 
A. A. Epishev, head of the Central Political 
Department of the Army and Navy. 

First Deputy Premier Mikoyan flies to Cuba 
to “exchange opinions with the Cuban 
government on the international situation.” 

First Deputy Premier A. N. Kosygin re- 
ceives Sir Roger Makins, Chairman of United 
Kingdom Atomic Energy Authority. Chair- 
man of the State Committee for the Use of 
Atomic Energy A. M. Petrosyants also present. 


2 Official adoption of new type of certificate 
for pupils completing eight-year secondary 
school, to be first issued at end of 1962—63 
school year. 

Report of award of Nobel Prize to Academi- 
cian L. D, Landau for his theory of condensed 
bodies, in particular liquid helium. 

Report of meeting 1n Moscow on October 
31 and November 1 of Comecon Permanent 
Commission for Foreign Trade. 

Arrival in Moscow of new Indian Ambassa- 


dor. 


3 Announcement that the newspaper Medstsinsky 
raboinik has changed its title to Medstsinskaya 
gazeta. 

Departure for Moscow of Soviet delegation 
headed by A. A. Ishkov after attending the 
thirteenth session of the Joint Soviet-Korean 
Commission for Scientific and Technical 
Cooperation. 

Arrival in Moscow of writer and journalist 
William E. B. Dubois and his wife at invitation 
of Union of Writers of the USSR to attend 
October Revolution celebrations. 

4 Announcement of death of wife of Mikoyan. 

Foreign Minister Gromyko receives head 
of Iranian delegation, the Iranian Deputy 
Foreign Minister, and the Iranian Ambassador. 

Gromyko receives the new Indian Ambassa- 
dor. 
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Delegation of the Soviet-Chinese Friendship 
Society, under First Deputy Minister of 
Higher and ‘Special Secondary Education 
M. A. Prokofev, flies from Moscow to Peking. 


5 Negotiations begin between the USSR and 
Mongolia on trade during 1963. Soviet 
delegation headed by Minister of Foreign 
Trade N. S. Patolichev. 


6 Report on the construction of a 109-kilo- 
meter ring road around the city boundary 
of Moscow. 

Kosygin addresses special meeting in the 
Kremlin called to mark the 45th anniversary 
of the October Revolution. 


7 Publication of speech delivered by M. A. Sus- 
lov at Eighth Bulgarian Party Congress in 
Sofia. 

Publication of decree issued by Minister 
of Defense R. Malinovsky on the occasion of 
the October Revolution anniversary. 


8 Publication of Malinovsky’s speech delivered 
at a military and workers’ parade on Red 
Square in connection with the October 
Revolution anniversary. 


9 Construction of an artificial fiber plant at 
Kirovakan, in Armenia, completed. 

Special meeting marking Soviet Militia Day 
addressed by Khrushchev. 

Sino-Soviet talks on trade during 1963 
open with a reception given by Patolichev 
for a group of Chinese trade experts headed 
by the Chinese Deputy Minister for Foreign — 
Trade. 

Arrival in Moscow of a governmental 
delegation from the Yemen. 

Khrushchev receives Mali acting chargé 
d'affaires. 

The new Indian Ambassador visits Khrush- 
chev. 


10 Members of the Ceylonese parament received 
by Chairman of the Council of Nationalities 
J. V. Peive. 


11 


12 


13 


14 


Decree issued by the Presidium of the 
Supreme Court of the RSFSR on the holding 
of elections of people’s assessors for city 
raion courts in February and March 1963 and 
extending the term of those elected ın Novem- 
ber and December 1960 until the new elections 
take place. 

Publication of a one-mullion edition, 
supplemented with new material on the 
Twenty-Second Party Congress and the new 
Party Program, of the History of the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union. 

Announcement of decision to hold the 
next plenary meeting of the Party Central 
Committee, to be attended by sentor Party, 
governmental and economic officials down 
to oblast level, on November 19 for the pur- 
pose of discussing the question of improving 
Party leadership of industry, construction 
and agriculture. 

Yemen governmental delegation visits 
Malinovsky. 


Publication of decree of the Presidium of the 
Supreme Soviet on the summoning of the 
second session of the Supreme Soviet (sixth 


convocation) on December 10, 1962, in 
Moscow. 
Report of discovery of new methane gas 


deposit at depth of 2,200 meters yielding over 
one million cubic meters of gas per 24 hours 
at Salekhard, near the Ob estuary. 

Council of Ministers meets to discuss 
economic plans for 1963 and the budget for 
1963. Speeches by Gosplan Chairman V. E. 
Dymshits and Minister of Finance V.F, 
Garbuzov. 

British Ambassador Sir Frank Roberts pays 
Khrushchev a farewell visit. 

Opening in Moscow of talks between 
Soviet and Japanese delegations headed by 
Patolichey and the Japanese Ambassador on 
the conclusion of a long-term trade agreement. 


Publication of note from Khrushchev to the 
Party Central Committee Presidium on the 
year’s work and increasing the production 
and state purchases of grain. 


An all-Union cooperative foreign trade 
association set up in the Central Union of 
Consumers’ Societies of the USSR for the 
purpose of conducting business with cooper- 
ative organizations abroad. 


15 


16 


17 


18 


19 


Arrival in Moscow of delegation of Norwe- 
gian fishery and other specialists to attend the 
fifth annual meeting of the Soviet-Norwegian 
Seal-Hunting Commission (Northeast Atlan- 
tic), due to take place November 15—17. 


Report of parachute jump performed from 
the stratosphere at a height of 25,458 meters 
by Major Evgeny Andreev. Parachute opened 
at a height of 958 meters, 


Signing in Colombo of agreement on the 
opening of a regular steamship line between 
the USSR and Ceylon. 

Report of the signing in Delhi, on the basis 
of the agreement of June 16, 1960, for Soviet 
technical assistance to India, of a contract 
for the delivery of Soviet boring, transport, 
seismographic, laboratory and other equip- 
ment, beginning in December of this year. 


Joint meeting of the Economic Commission 
of the Council of Nationalities and the Budget- 
aty Commissions of the Councils of Nationali- 
ties and of the Union to discuss the state 
economic plan for 1963 and the old and new 
budgets. Speeches by Dymshits and Garbuzov. 

The first plant for processing corn seed in 
Central Asia goes into operation at Chigirik, 
in Tashkent Oblast. 

Chairman of the State Committee for 
Coordinating Scientific Research K. N, Rud- 
nev receives M. G. Vicker, director general 
of the French metallurgical firm Schneides- 
Crésot. 

Arrival in Moscow of mulitary delegation 
from Syria. 

Completion of tests of electronic automatic 
tratn-driving device on the Moscow metro. 
Moscow City Council Executive Committee 
decides to introduce this device on the ring 
route of the city underground railroad. 


Discovery of three large gas deposits in the 
Kuban. 


Announcement of beginning of work on the 
construction of a large (3,200,000 kilowatt) 
thermal power station, fueled by natural gas, 
in the Volga region. 

Malinovsky issues decree to mark Artillery 
Day. 


Plenary session of the Party Central Committee 
opens in the Kremlin; speech by Khrushchev. 
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20 Soviet-Canadian talks on the implementation 


21 


of the current trade agreement between the 
two countries, due to expire in April 1963, 
begin In Moscow. 

Signing in Delhi of protocol on measures 
to improve the regular steamship service 
between India and the USSR. 


Klyuchevskaya sopka, on the Kamchatka 
peninsular, one of the largest volcanoes in 
Asia, begins to erupt violently. 

Malinovsky instructed to cancel certain 
measures adopted on October 23 in connection 
with the Cuba crisis. 

Marshal A. A. Grechko, Commander in 
Chief of the Warsaw Pact Forces, orders the 
cancellation of certain measures adopted on 
October 23 in connection with the Cuba crisis. 


Supreme Soviet Presidium decrees the 
award to Party Central Committee Secretary 
and Presidium member M. A. Suslov of the 
title of Hero of Socialist Labor, the Order 
of Lenin and the “Hammer and Sickle” gold 
medal to mark his sixtieth birthday. 


22 Opening of traffic on the ferry service between 


Krasnovodsk and Baku, on the Caspian. 

Finnish premier and his wife accept invita- 
tion from Soviet government to pay an 
official visit in February 1963 to the USSR. 


Central Committee adopts resolution on 
Khrushchev’s report on the country’s economy 
and reconstructing the Party’s leadership of 
economic affairs. 

In view of the formation of a Committee for 
Party and State Control under the Party 
Central Committee and Council of Ministers, 
the existing Central Committee Party Control 
Committee is reconstituted as the Central 
Committee Party Commission. 

Report that the Uch-Kurgan power station 
on the Naryn River has been brought into 
fall operation. 


24 End of plenary session of Central Committee, 


The State Scientific and Economic Council 
reconstituted as the State Planning Committee 
(Gosplan), retaining the function of long-term 
economic planning, 

A National Economic Council of the USSR 
set up for the purpose of carrying out the 
function of year-to-year planning, hitherto 
carried out by the State Planning Committee 
(Gosplan). 
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25 


26 


27 


The State Committee for Budding Affairs 
(Gosstroi) reconstituted as a Union-republic 
body. - 

The Council of Ministers State Control 
Commission abolished. 

Soviet delegation, headed by Foreign 
Ministry official S. K. Tsarapkin, arrives in 
Geneva to attend meetings of the eighteen- 
power disarmament committee. 

Report of arrival in Japan of Soviet dele- 
gation to attend the first international confer- 
ence on social security in states of Asia and 
Oceania, 

Arrival in Moscow of Laotian govern- 
mental trade delegation, headed by Laotian 
Minister of Finance, to negotiate for the 
conclusion of a trade and payments agreement 
with the USSR. 

RSFSR Supreme Soviet Presidium resolves 
to summon the seventh session (fifth convoca- 
tion) of the RSFSR Supreme Soviet on 
December 19 in Moscow. 

Publication of joint communiqué on the 
presence in the USSR of a delegation from the 
National Council of Afghanistan. 

Khrushchev, accompanied by Gromyko, 
receives the Indian Ambassador. 


Report of beginning of construction of large 
casting, forging and welding plant on the 
outskirts of Kramatorsk. 

Plenary session of the Moscow City Party 
Committee addressed by Party Central Com- 
mittee Secretary P. N. Demichev. 


Soviet motor vessel “Eisk” arrives at Moga- 
discio delivering materials for the construction 
of a school, hospitals and printshop to be 
built by the USSR as a gift to Somalia. 

Khrushchev receives Laotian Minister of 
Finance to discuss the situation in Laos, the 
implementation of the Geneva agreements on 
Laos, and Soviet-Laotian economic coopera- 
tion. 

Soviet-Austrian trade talks begin in Moscow 
with the purpose of reaching agreement on the 
list of goods to be delivered during 1963 in 
accordance with the current five-year trade 
agreement between the two countries. 


Resolution adopted by Party Central Commit- 
tee, Supreme Soviet Presidium and Council of 
Ministers to establish a Committee for Party 
and State Control under the Party Central 
Committee and Council of Ministers. 


Acrival in Helsinki of Patolichev at the 
head of a Soviet governmental delegation to 
discuss Soviet-Finnish trade during 1963. 

Arrival in Moscow of new British Ambassa- 
dor Sir Humphrey Trevelyan. 

Soviet motor vessel “Estoniya” sets sail 
from Leningrad with two hundred members 
of the eighth Soviet Antarctic expedition. 


28 New Soviet Ambassador to the Republic of 


Ghana, G. M. Rodionov, presents his creden- 
tials to the president of the republic. 

Khrushchev receives Major Cresencio Pérez, 
a Cuban revolutionary leader, on a visit to the 
USSR at the invitation of the Union of Soviet 
Societies for Friendship and Cultural Relations 
with Foreign Countries. 

Khrushchev receives Canadian Ambassador. 


29 Report of Mikoyan’s arrival in Washington 


from Cuba. 
Arrival in Moscow of North Korean mili- 
tary delegation. 


30 Publication of note addressed to. the British, 


French and United States governments and 
protesting the trial in Western Berlin of the 
Union of the Victims of Nazism. 

Arrival in Moscow of delegation from the 
university students’ federation of Cuba at the 
invitation of the Committee of Youth Organi- 
zations of the USSR and Students’ Council 
of the USSR. 

Party delegation leaves Moscow for Rome 
to attend tenth session of the Italian Commu- 
nist Party. 

Council of Ministers meets to discuss 
questions arising from the implementation 
of the Party Central Committee’s resolution 
of November 23, in particular, those of 
improving the management of economic 
construction and planning and securing a 
unified policy in technical problems. 

Gromyko receives British Ambassador in 
connection with the latter’s forthcoming 
presentation of credentials. 

Signing of protocol on Soviet-Finnish. 


trade during 1963, 





Changes and Appointments 
1 M. D. Sytenko released from his duties as 


Ambassador to Ghana in connection with 
his transfer to other work and replaced by 
G. M. Rodionov. 

A. N. Abramov appointed Ambassador to 
Algeria. 


10 A. F. Zasyadko released from his duties as 


11 


21 


Deputy Chairman of the Council of Ministers 
and Chairman of the State Scientific and 
Economic Council for reasons of health. 


P. F. Lomako appointed Deputy Chairman 
of the Council of Ministers and Chairman of 
the State Scientific and Economic Council. 


A. A. Fomin appointed Ambassador to 
Brazil. 

L. N. Efremov elected candidate member of 
the Party Central Committee Presidium. 

Y. V. Andropov, Chairman of the Central 
Committee Bureau for Industry and Con- 
struction A. P, Rudakov, Chairman of the 
Central Committee Bureau for Agriculture 
V. I. Polyakov and Chairman of the Central 
Committee Commission for Party Organiza- 
tional Questions V. N. Titov elected secre- 
taries to the Central Committee. 


V. I. Polyakov and A, P. Rudakov promoted 
from the status of candidate members to that 
of full members of the Central Committee. 


Appointments of P. N. Demichev, L. F. 
Tlichev and A. N. Shelepin as Chairman of 
the Central Committee Bureau for the Chemical 
and Light Industries, Chairman of the Central 
Committee Ideological Commission and Chair- 
man of the Central Committee and Council 
of Ministers Committee for Party and State 
Control respectively approved. 

Appointments of N, M. Shvernik and Z. T. 
Serdyuk as Chairman and First Deputy Chair- 
man respectively of the Party Commission 
(formerly Party Control Committee) con- 
firmed. 


D. S. Polyansky released from his duties as 
Chairman of the Council of Ministers of the 
RSFSR in connection with his transfer to 
other duties and replaced by G. Ie Voronov. 

D. S. Polyansky and A. N. Shelepin appointed 
Deputy Chairmen of the Council of Ministers. 


24 P. F. Lomako appointed Chairman of the 


newly-constituted State Planning Committee 
(Gosplan). 
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V. E. Dymshits appointed’ Chairman of the = 


National Economic CounciFof the USSR. 

L T. Novikov released from his duties as 
Minister of Power and Electrification and 
appointed Deputy Chairman of the Council of 
Ministers and Chairman of the State Committee 
for Building Affairs (Gosstroi). 

P. S. Neporozhny appointed Minister of 
Power and Electrification. 

I. A, Grishmanov released from his dutics as 


V. N. Novikov released from his duties as 
Deputy Chairman of the Council of Ministers 
in connection with his transfer to other work, 
and given the rank of Minister of the USSR. 


26 P. N. Demichev released from his duties as 


First Secretary and Bureau member of the 
Moscow City Party Committee in connection 
with the approval of his appointment as 
Chairman of the Central Committee Bureau 


Chairman of the State Committce for Building for the Chemical and Light Industries. 

Affairs. N. G. Egorychev and N. A. Kuznetsov 
M. A. Lesechko appointed Deputy Chair- elected respectively First and Second 

man of the Council of Ministers. Secretaries of the Moscow City Party Committee, 


Erratum 


The last two lines in the left-hand column on page 41 of the December 1962 issue of the Bulletin 
should read: “be regarded as responsible not only for all the failures but also for all the successes achieved 
by Soviet industry and other branches of the economy.” 


‘ New Contributors 


Majsrrenxo, I. W. Born 1899 at Oposhnya, in the Poltava Province. Graduated in 1924 from ` 
the Kharkov Institute of the National Economy. Worked as a journalist; 1931—36, taught at the Kharkov 
Institute of Journalism, Emigrated to the West during World War II, subsequently publishing articles 
and books in various languages on questions of politics and economics in the USSR, including 
Borot’bism : A Chapter in the History of Ukrainian Communism (New York, 1954). 
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The Institute for the Study of the USSR is a research organization 
composed of former Soviet citizens whose aim it is to furnish reliable 
information regarding conditions and trends in the Soviet Union 
today. The offices of the Institute, which was founded in 1950, are in 
Munich, Germany. Its studies embrace the general field of the social 
sciences, including various aspects of economics, law, government 
and Party, history, education, religion, literature and social organi- 
zation. The views expressed in the Baletin or other Institute publi- 
cations are those of their authors. Contributors are not bound by any 
single political philosophy nor are their views to be construed as 
representing those of the Institute. 


* 


All comments and inquiries are most welcome and should be 
addressed to: 


Institute for the Study of the USSR 
Editor, Bulletin 
Manahardtstrasse 6 
Munich, Germany 
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ARTICLES 


Soviet Youth in Literature 


A. GAEV 


This and the following article, which were read as supplementary papers at the 
Institute’s conference of November last, complete the material from this conference to be 
published in the Bulletin. 


In preparation for the All-Union Conference of Young Writers, which was 
to have taken place in December 1962, Soviet literary organizations and the 
editors of literary journals made considerable éfforts to ascertain the opinions 
and literary views and tastes of young writers. Voprosy Ateratury, for instance, 
distributed special questionnaires for this purpose, some of the answers to which 
were published in the September issue of the journal. Vasily Aksenoy stated: 
“The writer should avoid edification and downright didactic plots like the 
plague.” Anatoly Gladilin commented: “The duty of the writer in our country 
is to depict life truthfully, to write only the truth, without varnishing or embroid- 
ering reality. Other authors have already fed their readers enough with rosy 
trash.” Evgeny Evtushenko said that, as far as he was concerned, “however 
eclectic it may appear, I should like to combine certain typical features of Maya- 
kovsky, Blok, Esenin and Pasternak in my poetry.” Andrei Voznesensky, empha- 
sizing that the poet who had done most to encourage him was Boris Pasternak, 
declared: “The basic problem of literature today is to delve deep into the spirit 
of man, into the interior of his consciousness.” Yury Nagibin admitted that of 
all the traditions of literature only one exists for him—“the tradition of honesty 
with myself and the reader.” Yulian Semenov, speaking of the roots of his work, 
stated that he was indebted to such writers as Babel, Ehrenburg, Mandelshtam 
and Zoshchenko. 


Although no obvious sedition can be read into these answers, they do provide 
evidence of independence of opinion among young writers. The rejection of any 
form of varnishing reality (for which Khrushchev himself spoke out at the Third 
Congress of Writers), the insistent demand for truthfulness, the mention of 
writers who even now are frowned upon by the Party leaders and the desire to 
delve into the depths of the human soul all constitute, on the one hand, proof of 
the struggle for creative freedom and, on the other, some degree of rejection of 
socialist realism. 


On October 21, 1962, Pravda published Evtushenko’s poem “Stalin’s Heirs,” 
At first glance, there is nothing seditious in it-everything that is said about 
Stalin is no more than a repetition of what has already been proclaimed from 
official platforms and printed in the press. But apart from Stalin, Evtushenko is 
attacking his countless myrmidons who are still alive, and one cannot help feeling 
that they include certain persons who today hold high official posts: 


Some of the heirs snip roses in retirement 

And secretly consider 

The retirement temporary. 

Others 

Even condemn Stalin from the platform, 
But themselves 

At night 

Pine for the old days, 


Many similar examples are to be found in the work of young writers. Not 
without reason have there been frequent outcries against them in high Party circles 
in the last few years. They have been “worked over” at meetings, sharply criticized 
in the press and labeled revisionists. Strenuous efforts have been made to present 
their work in the most unfavorable light. Last September Literaturnaya gazeta 
printed an article by I. Vishnevskaya berating young playwrights, in which she 
observed: j 

Rightly avoiding everything stilted and ostentatious, certain young literary 
gentlemen have suddenly thrown out of their writings strong, clear-cut characters, 
selecting something unstable, quite indecisive . . . . They are also very fond of lyrico- 
psychological emotions.... Dear to their hearts are Moscow rooms crammed full of 
chests so that the doors will not open and there are, for example, deet’s antlers 
hanging in the hall. This is “atmosphere.” As a result, all the heroes of young 
playwrights usually live in prehistoric outbuildings and houses ready to be pulled 
down.? 


On the following day, Literatura i zhizn published a long article entitled 
“The Philosophy of Poetry,” in which V. Firsov fulminated against all innovators: 


My feeling of national pride, my feeling of Soviet patriotism and my feeling of 
responsibility to the people do not give me the right to engage in formalistic ex- 
plorations or to imitate what are far from the best models of Western art.... And 
how exasperating it sometimes is that some talent works not for the people but for 


DES. Literaturnaya gaztia, September 15, 1962. 
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a small group of “intellectual” bourgeoisie....I am against so-called innovation, 
in which, as they say, “the devil himself breaks his leg.’’* 


When, in September 1962, the film My Younger Brother, based on Aksenov’s 
novel A Ticket to the Stars, reached the screens, the orthodox critics renewed their 
attacks on the author and his novel: 


But what if one ignores all these superficial details of the image of the “genera- 
tion”—fashionable jackets, beards, neorealistic verses, poker playing . . .? By shifting 
the accent and forgetting about older people, has the producer succeeded in demon- 
strating the readiness or even the ability of the kids to “express themselves”?... 

Dimka looks longingly at the ticket to the stars and the onlooker is sure that this 
ticket will remain just like that, unpunched... 

Was it worth screening Vasily Aksenov’s novel A Ticket to the Stars? In our 
view it was not.§ 


These critical outbursts are but a fraction of the accusations leveled against 
writers of the younger generation. The above examples are cited only because 
they happen to have coincided with a rather marked crisis in relations between 
the Party fathers and restless youth seeking freedom of thought. But first of all it 
is necessary to touch on the manifestations as a whole and not only individual 
writers, even if they do most vividly present the new tendencies in their works. 
We are talking now of the phenomenon which has been termed the intellectual 
ferment among Soviet youth. 


First of all it is necessary to take into account the fact that so large a section 
of a countty’s population as a whole. generation is inevitably heterogeneous. 
Convincing proof of this is to be found in the results of a mass poll of Soviet 
youth carried out by the “Institute of Public Opinion” set up by Komsomolskaya 
pravda. Answers to the question “What is your personal goal in life?” ranged from 
wanting to become a “real Communist” to “having plenty of money and spending 
life in contentment and amusement.” From this it is evident that the range of 
views is very great. But however heterogeneous a contingent of any social or age 
group may be, it invariably possesses its own elite, its leaders, the nucleus which 
serves to express its prevailing moods. Therefore one is again bound to deal with 
literature, which, to a greater or lesser extent, reflects life as it really is. When 
speaking of literature, it is advisable to take as examples both persons who really 
exist, that is, live authors, and fictitious characters, for in the final analysis both 
ate real, Vladimir Soloukhin was not far wrong when, in a review of a collection 
of Evtushenko’s verses, he said: “His book is like an exhibition of pictures, each 
of which is a self-portrait.” The creative writings of the young represent a gallery 
of self-portraits. The authors are simultaneously depictors of life and participants 
in it. In addition, portraits of the young are also painted by many writers of the 
older generation. Thus, one obtains a fairly wide range of types of Soviet young 
people. 





2 Literatura i zhizn, September 16,1962. 
3 Uchitelshaya gazeta, October 9, 1962. 
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The most striking figures in works of literature are notable for the fact that ~ 
they bear little resemblance to “products” of the Soviet system. They include pure 
idealists such as the hero of Vera Panova’s play How are you Getting Along, Lad? 
and out-and-out nihilists who, rejecting the established standards of life and all 
forms of authority, are only prepared to accept their own judgements; the latter 
include the hero of Viktor Rozov’s A, B, C, D, E, the hero of Vilyam Kozlov’s 
A Difficult Fellow and the four main characters in Aksenow’s A Ticket to the Stars.4 
Although idealists and nihilists are regarded equally by the Party leaders as cate- 
gories alien to Soviet society, such characters have of late been appearing with 
ever greater frequency in Soviet literature. These are closely akin to their creators, 
whose number is likewise constantly increasing. In an article entitled “Youth 
Speaks,” which appeared in early 1962, it was emphasized: 

A distinctive feature of contemporary literature, in our opinion, is the stormy 
emergence on the scene of young creative forces. Dora Pavlova and Vasily Roslya- 
kov, Tatyana Esenin and Vasil Bykov, Evgeny Gulyakovsky, Igor Zhdanov and 
Leonid Volkov made their debuts in the January and February issues of the journals 
Moskva, Novy mir, Druahba narodov, Znamya and Molodaya gvardiya.’ 


This list contains only some of the newcomers and far from all the publications. 
Recently, nearly all the literary journals have introduced special sections given 
over to budding authors. In October 1962, the youth journal Yusost instituted 
what it called “The Yunost Small Encyclopedia,” giving details of young writers. 

It is worth drawing a parallel between the present influx of young faces into 
Soviet literature and one that took place nearly forty years ago. It was at the 
beginning of the twenties that the names of A. Bezymensky, M. Svetlov, M. 
Golodny, I. Utkin, A. Zharov, Artem Vesely, S. Kirsanov, E. Bagritsky and 
V. Kirshon appeared on the pages of Soviet journals. All these young writers 
were imbued with revolutionary romanticism sparked by the heroics of the Civil 
War and dreams of rebuilding life. It is very different emotions that move the 
present generation: whereas the young writers of the twenties were enthusiastic, 
those of today are critical: rejoicing has been replaced by indignation. Now the 
stress is on protest and rejection. 

Against this background, there has also arisen a conflict between the genera- 
tions. A paradoxical aspect of this conflict is that the representatives of the older 
generation who figure in many works are not wreckers, ‘bureaucrats, money- 
grubbers or people in a rut. On the contrary, they are honest, respectable people, 
Party members and non-Party men. More often than not they are educated people— 
doctors, engineers, teachers and public figures holding respected positions in 
society—in other words, the mainstay of the present regime. What, then, is at the 
root of this conflict and how is this paradox to be explained? Soviet young people 
do not constitute a single entity with a common political platform. No specific 
social label can be applied to them. Nevertheless, they do constitute a new spirit- 
ual force whose main feature is a demand for the complete overhaul of life as it is 


á Teair, 1962, No. 7; Yunost, 1961, No. 9; Neva, 1962, No. 7; Ysmost, 1961, Nos. 6 and 7. 
5 Ogonsk, 1962, No. 12, p. 25. 
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` now. It would be erroneous to describe hei goal as de- Suliat Their ideas 
and aspirations are only incidentally linked with this primarily political campaign. 
It should be borne in mind that for the younger section of the generation the 
Stalinist terror is now a matter of history, although young writers do frequently 
make reference to Stalin and his dictatorship. The protests of the young are 
directed not, therefore, so much against Stalin’s regime as against the life which 
official circles regard as having already been overhauled. Young people are unwil- 
ling to accept the established patterns, outworn truths, cheap enthusiasm and 
enforced precepts which are the very life blood of Soviet society. They desire a 
complete renovation of life and are quite specific in their aims: absolute truth, 
freedom for the individual, the right to choose their own careers, the right to 
hold their own opinions and the elimination of all forms of dogmatism. 


In some, admittedly rare, instances the statements of young enthusiasts are of 
a markedly political slant. In Vadim Ocheretin’s new novel The Siren, a young 
worker indignantly declares: 


You Communists are shriveled-up ascetics. You tie yourselves up in knots 
trying to transform people, because in the effort you forget to remain full-blooded 
human beings yourselves.’ 


True, these words are put into the mouth of a “pernicious” young man, but 
the fact remains that they make sense. 


The revolt is primarily one against the tenor of life imposed and maintained 
from above, against those who take the view that the Revolution has been com- 
pleted and nothing remains except to put the finishing touches to Communism. 
It should be noted that today’s disturbers of the peace do not attack the basis of 
the system: They are not Decembrists, nor members of Narodnaya Volya nor 
Kronshtadt mutineers. 


In order to understand this apparent contradiction it must be viewed in per- 
spective, otherwise it is all too easy to end up with a statistical summary which 
ignores the human factor. A hundred years ago, when the nihilists made their 
appeatance in Russian life and literature, they could not be classified as a political 
phenomenon. They did not throw bombs or engage in underground activities, 
but merely rejected the views of their fathers and refused to accept their set out- 
look. Their attitudes only slightly reflected the philosophy of Fourier and the 
theories of Biichner; but although they were far removed from practical action 
against the existing regime, yet it was this development of nihilistic thought which 
subsequently turned into rejection of the political and social system. It is therefore 
important to note the trends in the present movement. 

There can be no doubt that the present Party leaders are fully aware of the 
political significance of the “Fathers and Sons” problem, and they make every 
effort to conceal its existence. Some months ago there appeared a book by Boris 
Kotlyarov under the title Like his Father, the main theme of which was that there 
is no such conflict in the Soviet Union. By citing examples from life and literature, 


6 Oktyabr, 1962, No. 8, pp. 49—50. 





the author tried to prove that fathers and sons in Soviet society are absolutely at 
one. Similarly Oktyabr, one of the most orthodox of Soviet publications, recently 
printed an article by N. Sergovantsev, in which the latter stated: 


Through the foolishness of certain persons in the literary field... an unhealthy, 
narrowly conceived rejection of everything that was engendered during the cult 
period has led to the rejection of an entire generation. People who played an active 
part in life have been indiscriminately lumped together as “stillborn” and denied the 
right to progress or any serious significance in history .... To the “old men,” the 
“fathers,” have been contrasted the younger generation, the “children,” who are 
allegedly completely aloof from the past and have acquired the “right” to cast doubt 
on everything in which the “fathers” believed... 


But when, at what stage, could, or can, there arise a problem of fathers and sons?” 


The author goes on to say that this problem cannot exist in a socialist society 
because 


... our fathers did not snip out coupons, but bathed themselves in sweat and blood, 
sacrificing everything in the name of labor and the struggle for the people’s happiness.® 


He is quite specific as to the persons against whom his accusations ate directed, 
naming Rozov for his 4, B, C, D, E, B. Okudzhav for his story Farewell, School- 
boy! and Aksenov for 4 Ticket to the Stars. ‘These writers and their heroes are 
attacked primarily for not acknowledging the obligation to work and even for 
“speaking ironically of those who only know how to ‘slog’...” All the free 
discussion which takes place in these works is described as the philosophy of a 
“disaffected bourgeoisie.” 

Such sharp‘ criticism must have serious grounds, since it would hardly be 
necessaty to devote whole pages of a nation-wide journal to some insignificant 
group of children thoughtlessly talking nonsense. In his conclusion, the author 
tries to make out that there would be no new trends among Soviet youth were it 
not for the campaign against the personality cult, which inexperienced young 
people .have interpreted incorrectly. Remarking that it is the people that has 
always been the creative force in history while Stalin was but a chance phenom- 
enon, he continues: 


But a certain number of writers have come to regard several great decades as 
nothing more than a bitter winter when, in their view, everything was frozen. 
People caught by this frost were, it is alleged, deprived of natural movements and at 
best resembled a simple mechanism, something like levers.® 


It requires no outstanding powers of perception to see in this phrase a reference 
to Aleksandr Yashin’s story Levers, in which Communists occupying high posi- 
tions, when dealing with social and political problems, talk and act like levers 
according to the orders they receive. In another case, sarcastic comments areleveled 
at Ilya Ehrenburg’s story The Thaw, although the author’s name is not mentioned: 


"7 Thid., 1962, No. 10, p. 209. 
8 Thid. 
° Ibid. p. 212. 
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Imagining that a real time of colds had set in, a bourgeois gentleman raised his 
voice. A small section of young people, heeding this chilled voice and, at the same 
time, seeing that the whole country was being reconstructed, found themselves in a 
quandary: who was right, which way was one to go? But certain writers took it 
upon themselves, at first quietly and then with greater energy, to incite the bewildered 
young onto the path of bourgeois skepticism. It was then that the “child” was born, 
begotten of a umon between the chilled bourgeois gentleman and thoughtless art.}° 


Of course the main points of this sarcastic sally are without foundation. The 
de-Stalinization campaign has no organic link with free thought among young 
people, nor was it the short-lived “thaw,” much less Ehrenburg’s story of that 
name, that started the new trend among young people. There is, however, a grain 
of truth in the last passage insofar as it is a fact that, in their efforts to renovate 
life, to purge it of lies, hypocrisy and engrained dogmatism, young people have 
their allies among older generations. Ehrenburg himself, Konstantin Paustovsky 
and even the nearly ninety-year-old Olga Forsh are known to have spoken out in 
defense of the young. Only recently, People’s Artist of the USSR Sergei Gerasimov 
stated in an article: 


Talking with young people, you see what a host of problems is now besetting 
them.... Fresh young minds eagerly seek the roots of life in any sphere to which 
they apply their strength, whether it be economics, science or art... . Something 
similar is happening in the search for an artistic form appropriate to our age and our 
way of life.11 


A. Voznikov, chairman of the board of a provincial section of the Union of 
Artists of the RSFSR, censures extremes of innovation, yet admits: 


Young artists just beginning their working careers in that field are full of 
strength, energy and enthusiasm. They are ready to move mountains. In the heat of 
their enthusiasm they want to build everything anew, in their own way. I remember, 
a large group of young artists, graduates of art academies in Moscow and Leningrad, 
came pouring into an artistic organization in Tyumen. They were undoubtedly 
talented, hardworking young people; and so they started their careers by toppling 
everything down.. .18 


In any case the onslaught of youth is telling on all sectors of public life and 
particularly in the field of art, which in its various forms serves as a public plat- 
form for the voicing of their thoughts and views. In some works, the authors 
even state quite bluntly that the spirit of rebellion among young people is caused 
by the nature of the Soviet system and the desire of this system to keep people’s 
outlooks at the same level and create a strict framework of what is permissible 
even in the creative field. A convincing example of this is provided by an episode 
in Daniil Granin’s new novel J Walk into the Storm, where at an exhibition of 
Polish paintings the young engineer Richard gets involved in a heated argument 
with the “orthodox” and the “troglodytes” who reject abstract art. The real 





10 Thid. 
U Tepestia, October 21, 1962. 
18 Sosstskaya kultura, September 29, 1962. 
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reason for his behavior, it appears, is not an enthusiasm for abstract art but other 
considerations: his girl friend, after they have left the exhibition, timidly confesses 
that she has understood nothing of what they have been looking at. “I didn’t 
either,” says Richard. Asked why he defended the abstractionists, he exclaims 
that one should revolt: why clamp down on such people?—They should be left to 
sort things out on their own.1? There are no political overtones in this episode, 
but such words as “orthodox” and “troglodytes” can well be applied to the 
upholders of Communist law and order. 


Even before the Third Congress of Soviet Writers a campaign had been started 
against freedom-loving young people, and the congress itself served as an occasion 
for airing the most antipathetic attitudes of the Communist leaders to youthful 
disturbers of the peace. Many young writers were prevented from attending and 
several of the speeches, including that by Khrushchev himself, inveighed against 
them. For almost three years those who express the views of the young have been 
subjected to sharp criticism, but they have not given in: indeed, their attack has, 
ifanything, gained strength. Despite all claims that the “fathers and sons” problem 
does not exist, it has in fact become more obtrusive. 


The first breakthrough occurred at the meeting of the Moscow writers’ organi- 
zation held on September 28—29, 1962, attended by nearly three hundred writers, 
editors and journalists, whose task it was to discuss the work of young writers and 
pass judgement on it. It may be said, however, without fear of contradiction that 
even before this meeting high-level instructions had been issued that in the treat- 
ment of young writers the stick was to be replaced by the carrot. The most direct 
proof of this change of policy is to be found in an interview given by the chairman 
of the Moscow writers’ organization, S. Shchipachev, on the eve of the congress to 
that most conservative of literary publications, the newspaper Literatura i zhizn. 
Shchipachev was mainly concerned with the question why so much fuss had been 
made about young Soviet writers. He did not touch on the political aspects of the 
question, but remarked that such a fwrore was widening the gap between writers 
of the different generations, which would, in his view, have an adverse effect on 
the life of the entire writers’ organization. He hinted that the situation was causing 
some concern and that it was therefore essential to have a “straightforward, 
comradely and sincere discussion of the affairs of our new literary generation.” 1 


It is difficult to imagine that Shchipachev was in a position to take upon 
himself personally the responsibility for reconciling the two generations of 
writers, There can be no doubt that the decisions had been taken beforehand, 
the meeting itself being merely intended to serve as an occasion for theit public 
proclamation. For this reason, Shchipachev had good grounds for dealing at 
length in His interview with the differences surrounding the main issue. He pointed 
out that sometimes “the swords of criticism had been crossed with excessive 
noise” over the works of young writers and that this benefited nobody. He stressed 
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that these works must be discussed peaceably and objectively and everything 
done to ensure that some of the more fanatical of their opponents ceased “howling 
at the young like bloodthirsty watchdogs.” 


Shchipachev’s opening address at the meeting was’couched in similar tones. 
He was quite specific in his reply to writer Nikolai Gribachev, who had previously 
declared in Molodaya gvardiya that in the poetry section they wreathed laurel gar- 
lands for those poets who took a pungent or clever snipe at the Soviet regime. 
Shchipachev retorted: 


One can hardly conceive how it 1s possible for someone to pass such peremptory 
judgement on his comrades who has for so many years failed to attend meetings of 
his section and has no idea of its work.1§ 


Shchipachev enumerated his charges against Gribachev in some detail and 
concluded: 


It is a sad thing that such irresponsible attacks can still appear in the press. We 
shall hope that in discussing the creative work of young writers such terminology 
will be swept aside as the refuse of the irrevocable past and that the conversation will 
proceed in comradely tones, perhaps severe and sharp, but free of slander and 
political labels. +6 


Such was the tone set at the meeting and no doubt it was understood by the 
participants, in some cases as an admonishment, in others as an authorization. 
Young writers were active in the discussion which followed the papers by A. 
Borshchagovsky and Y. Smelyakov. V. Aksenov brought up the question of 
obstacles placed in the way of young writers whose opinions were frequently 
disregarded. He stated bluntly that “some journals even now still raise petty 
objections against the works of the young.”?” 


Aksenov’s speech served as a signal for contributions by many others to the 
discussion, which became so heated that there was even a proposal that “war be 
declared” on all manifestations of lack of confidence in the young. Examples were 
cited which demonstrated the evident discouragement of young writers. The 
curious fact was mentioned that the editorial council of Molodaya gvardiya, whose 
main purpose is to publish young writers’ work, includes not a single repre- 
sentative of the younger generation of writers. 


The salient feature of the meeting, however, was that for the first time a 
favorable appraisal was officially given of young writers’ work. Borshchagovsky 
said of prose works: 


I wish to state at once~and I shall try to prove it with examples—that the youth 
literature of recent years maturely and correctly appreciates the past, believes pro- 
foundly and sincerely in the feats of Communists in our country and sees-in them its 
own moral ideal.18 


15 Literaturnaya gazela, September 29, 1962. 
18 Thid, 

17 Literatura i xbizn, October 3, 1962. 

18 I tteraturnaya gazeta, September 29, 1962. 
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It is not important that this formulation may arouse some doubts; what is 
important is that the creative work of the young is described not as revisionism, 
but as a sign of political maturity. The speaker referred to the works of those 
young authors who for some years have been regarded as seditious—Yury Kazakov, 
Yulian Semenov and Vasily Aksenov. Of the character of these men, who had 
earlier been labeled anarchists, nihilists and bourgeois, he said: 


We are bound to say with all bluntness that these figures not only do not subject 
themselves to bourgeois modernistic influences, but are opposed with polemical 
passion to the bourgeois ideology and fashionable literary and philosophical theories 
of the West, 1° 


The second speaker, Smelyakov, adopted much the same tone. Speaking of 
the work of young poets, he stressed that they were the flesh and blood of the 
society which had been created by the Soviet system. He even expressed his admi- 
ration for the young poet Robert Rozhdestvensky, who, he said, “knows how 
to and loves to engage in sharp polemics with our ideological opponents.” He 
concluded his eulogy by adding: 


Verses of this order seem to me important and, what is more, essential. It would 
be a very good thing if there were verses of this kind in every book by every young 
poet, 20 


It is significant that at this meeting the speakers avoided the usual hackneyed 
references to socialist realism, adherence to Party principles in literature and other 
enforced tenets. In all probability, this simply did not figure on the agenda of the 
meeting, the main purpose of which was to pass a verdict of not guilty on young 
writers. 


It would be a mistake, however, to regard this switch as a gracious rehabilita- 
tion by the Soviet leaders of yesterday’s subversive elements and disturbers of the 
peace. Rather is it a relatively dignified capitulation dictated by the fact that the 
pressure was so dogged and sustained that had resistance been maintained for a 
few more years it would have ended in catastrophe. The extent of this pressure 
was admitted earlier at the Fourteenth Komsomol Congress by Boris Polevoy, 
the new editor of Yunost: 


As part of my new editorial duties, I am called upon to read . . . a mass of manu- 
scripts by young prose writers, poets, critics and publicists, to discuss them and argue 
with the authors. And I am bound to tell you that at the present time in literature, 
and to my regret not only in literature, one may on occasions observe two extremes 
which, it seems to me, are equally alien to the moral code of builders of Communism. 


Some writers, and very talented ones . . . attack us: “You want to measure youth 
by old Yardsticks.... You impoverish the image, you wish to depersonalize individu- 
ality.” 21 





19 Thid. 
20 Thid. 
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Evidently, Polevoy found himself in an exceedingly difficult situation and felt 
compelled to speak out, albeit in cautious terms. 

One cannot exclude the possibility that it was considerations of diplomacy 
that dictated the Party leaders’ capitulation. It is a fact that the legalizing of criti- 
cism and heterodoxy usually tends to blunt the weapons of the critics or the 
heterodox. Bearing in mind that literary youth has not yet developed its views to 
the point where it might reject the entire Soviet system, the Party leaders may 
well have made a concession in the hope that it might facilitate a painless contain- 
ment of the revolt. 

But whatever the reasons underlying this change in policy toward the young, 
they in no way alter its significance. Although the younger generation is not an 
organized political body, one cannot regard the intellectual ferment within it as a 
passing phase. It is rather an assault on Communist feudalism, a categorical rejec- 
tion of existing forms, although the new forms for which younger writers are 
striving have not as yet crystallized. 
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Soviet Youth and the Army 


NIKOLAI GALAY 


Each September, recruiting stations all over the Soviet Union are filled with 
19-year-old young men-the annual draft for service in the armed forces. For 
periods ranging from two to four years, depending on the arm of the service, 
these young people are torn away from their families, studies or work in offices, 
factories and collective farms. The nature of this service (for which women with 
medical, veterinary or special technical training may also be conscripted) can best 
be judged from the text of the oath which each young soldier takes after his first 
few weeks of service: 


I, acitizen of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, on entering the ranks of the 
Armed Forces, take this oath and swear to be an honest, brave, disciplined and 
vigilant soldier, strictly to guard military and state secrets, and to carry out without 
question all military regulations and the orders of my commanders and superiors. 

I swear to make a conscientious study of military affairs, to take care of military 
and national property by all means in my power, and to be loyal to my people, to 
my Soviet homeland and the Soviet Government to my last breath. 

I will always be ready, on the order of the Soviet Government, to defend my 
homeland, the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, and, as a member of the Armed 
Forces, I swear to defend it with courage, skill, dignity and honor, not sparing my 
blood nor my very life to achieve complete victory over the enemy. 

If I break this my solemn oath, then may I be subject to the rigorous punishment 
of Soviet law and the universal hatred and contempt of the workers.+ 


The stringency of the conditions which the new recruit swears to fulfill is 
emphasized by the reference to the “rigorous punishment of Soviet law” in the 
event of breaking this oath. In order to gain a more complete idea of the rigor of 
conditions of military service in the Soviet Union, one must bear in mind factors 
which even in peacetime make it far more arduous than it is for any young soldier 
in the West. Throughout the period of service there is no right to home leave, which 
is granted only as an incentive or in the event of special family circumstances; as 
a result of the extraterritorial system of manning the armed forces the entire 
period of service is, as a rule, spent far from home; financial remuneration is 
minimal, amounting to no more than 3 rubles a month; in addition, there is 
exceptionally rigorous physical and mental training under conditions of iron disci- 
pline. Thus, the draft for military service is the young Soviet citizen’s first harsh 
contribution to the state. 





1 Bolshaya sovetshaya entsiklopediya (Large Soviet Encyclopedia), 2nd ed., Moscow, Vol. XXXIV, 
1955, p. 544. 
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This list does not exhaust all the burdens and obligations laid upon the draftee. 
Unlike those of non-Communist states, the Soviet armed forces, apart from being 
a state body, also constitute a supra-state, ideocratic formation. The obligations 
assumed by a Soviet serviceman when he takes the oath relate to the first category 
and do not differ from those in other countries, but from the ideocratic, Party 
standpoint the army, and therefore every soldier in it, has another mission: not 
only must it be the obedient instrument of the Party, but it must also be inspired 
by Communist ideology. Every soldier must be educated in the spirit of readiness 
to serve Communist aims. The outward expression of these obligations is member- 
ship of the Komsomol or the Party. Even those who do not join Party organi- 
zations must be educated in a spirit of “awareness” or “consciousness” (sozma- 
telnost), that is, they must become sympathetic to Party goals. This means the 
assumption of an additional, so-called social-Party obligation, the voluntary 
undertaking to be an example of selfless and disciplined service. This leads to a 
situation in which from 6 o’clock in the morning until 10 o’clock at night, apart 
from one hour’s rest after the midday meal, the young soldier is engaged in 
continuous activity under the constant surveillance of his superiors in a state of 
nervous tension engendered by artificial competition in all aspects of his service 
and training. These social-Party obligations in no way lighten the burden of the 

draftee. 
In a short paper of this sort, it is necessary to limit any analysis of the attitudes 
of Soviet young people to the most essential points. The present writer proposes 
to deal with three main aspects of the question: first, the general attitude to mili- 
tary service taken by the generation at present affected; second, the problem 
of the different generations within the armed forces; and third, the effect on 
youth of Khrushchev’s reform of the structure of the armed forces since 1960. 


* 


Krasnaya zvezda, the official organ of the Central Political Administration of 
the Army and Navy, paints a glowing picture of the willingness, pride and even 
joy shown by newly enlisted draftees. A desire to perpetuate the military traditions 
of fathers and elder brothers, recognition of the need to defend the peaceloving 
Soviet Union from the threat of warmongers and enthusiasm for acquiring a full 
knowledge of “world-beating” Soviet military techniques are presented by mili- 
tary correspondents as the dominant attitudes among draftees. Such statements 
are augmented by reports of interviews with relatives of the young soldiers in 
which fathers and mothers, in many cases themselves old soldiers and soldiers’ 
widows, exhort their sons to “serve their homeland, government and the Party 
loyally and honorably,” as they themselves had done. As Krasnaya zvezda remarks: 


Service in the army trains a young man in labor and collectivism, and helps him 
to evolve a correct outlook. It 1s no coincidence that one often hears parents and 
neighbors saying to a recalcitrant youngster: “Just wait till you go into the army, 
there they will knock some sense into you.”? 


2 Krasnaya zvexda, August 4, 1962. 
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Letters written by newly enlisted men which are published in the military press 
are notable for their similarly enthusiastic tone. 


It should be emphasized that such attitudes, which are made much of by the 
Soviet press, are no bluff even if they may be somewhat exaggerated. The military 
authorities long ago took psychologically reasoned measures to arouse in the 
newly enlisted a willingness to serve. The reception given draftees when they 
report to their units is carefully calculated to impress them. Woennye znaniya, a 
journal published by the Voluntary Society for Cooperation with the Army, Air- 
force and Navy (DOSAAF) for those about to do their military service, describes 
the reception of a new intake in a guards regiment of the army. On the first day 
the young soldiers are acquainted with the battle record of the unit at a ceremony 
in the regimental club following the parading of the new intake’s standard in front 
of the whole regiment. They are also shown the weapons of the best marksmen 
and those who have won decorations in the regiment, which are kept in the 
regimental museum. In the next few days the new intake is given demonstrations 
of the handling of all types of weapons with which the unit is equipped, in which 
matksmen, machine-gun and artillery teams show their ability. The volume and 
variety of modern technical equipment even in infantry units, providing the 
opportunity for acquiting new skills during military service, helps a young man 
to look upon his service much as a course at a technical college. Until home- 
sickness catches up on him, the draftee’s interest is aroused in his new surround- 
ings, far from anything he has known before. He gets a definite feeling that a new 
stage in his life has begun. All the draftees, irrespective of nationality, education 
and social status, are, as it were, introduced to military life on an equal footing and, 
outwardly at any rate, have equal chances for promotion. Combined with persistent 
propaganda about the importance of military service as the highest duty to home- 
land and state, these factors provide a favorable psychological basis on which to 
cultivate a positive attitude toward service in the army. Moreover, the great 
majority of young people are not anti-militaristic by nature, are highly patriotic 
and regard military service as a natural duty. 


The reason for this is that World War II, by uniting the people in the face of 
a threat to the very existence of the country, aroused strong patriotic feelings 
among the population at large. Pride in victory and the enhanced stature of the 
state on the international stage augmented these emotions. Since the war the 
transformation of the country into a major industrial power and the brilliant 
successes of Soviet science and technology, and in particular the feats of the 
spacemen, have shrouded the heads of the young in an almost chauvinistic cloud. 
The entire younger generation was affected. Most of those now aged from 28 to 35 
(i.e., the draftees of 1948-54) were either studying or working in defense indus- 
tries during the war years and were fully aware of the events of the time. Their 
fathers were at the front and this naturally boosted their patriotic fervor and made 
them regard the army as a youthful ideal. The army continued to enjoy this heroic 
image until the end of the fifties. 
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The members of this age group, however, are no longer on active service but 
in the reserve. They are also too old to be in the Komsomol and only the 
minority has passed into the ranks of the Party. Moreover, whatever their romantic 
ideas when they went off to do their military service, they soon learnt its more 
prosaic side and the advice they give to those who are now being drafted into the 
forces—the “war babies”—is sometimes far from enthusiastic. Those who wish to 
make the army their career on occasion receive such withering comments as the 
one used in a sketch in Krasnaya zvezda: “Don’t be a fool, Igor; only failures put 
on a gray overcoat voluntarily, and you are our bright boy.” True, such advice 
is nothing new, having frequently been proffered to the children of privileged 
parents of the “new class” and in some cases to those who had received a full 
secondary education. Bearing in mind that before Khrushchevy’s school reform 
began in 1958 almost half of the young people were completing their secondary 
education, it may be concluded that such advice must have been fairly common- 
place. Now that most students are required to combine instruction in the higher 
grades of secondary school with work in industry, the proportion of those who 
complete the course has probably fallen off, and this will be reflected among those 
drafted. Nevertheless, for all those who have completed their secondary edu- 
cation or have still to do so the prospect of merely acquiring technical qualifica- 
tions as drivers, electricians, fitters or radio operators can hardly be very attractive. 
For the majority, military service constitutes a compulsory break in the normal 
development of their careers. The younger generation provides a ready response 
to the liberalizing trends which typify contemporary youth literature. Owing to 
their age at the time, the young draftees of today did not consciously experience 
the wave of patriotism during the war. It is difficult to say how strongly these 
“wat babies,” as persons who have not consciously experienced a threat to the 
very existence of their state, feel the need to serve in the army. Colonel Vakulov, 
writing in Krasnaya zvezda, says of them: 

The tume has arrived when the war babies are coming to do their service in the 
army. Many of them were brought up without fathers. In their infancy they under- 
went many hardships and grim experiences, and saw many frightful and terrible 
things. All this could not but affect their defenseless minds.4 


Quite definitely, these young people are susceptible to what the Soviets call 
the “cosmopolitan” and “corruptive” influences of the West, of which jazz, 
interest in abstract art and the longing for an individual and prosperous life are 
the outward manifestations of inward spiritual turmoil. 

Taking into account both this turmoil and the inevitably harsh demands of 
military service, the Soviet authorities are trying to eliminate conflicts in service 
life resulting from abnormal living conditions, old traditions and the coarseness 
of superiors at all levels which may have an adverse effect on young recruits. 
Military service means in fact subjection not only to regulations and military law, 
but also to the disciplinary powers of superiors, which can on occasion be quite 


"8 Tid, August 26, 1962. 
4 Ibid., August 31, 1962. 
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arbitrary. The Soviet military press does not refrain from giving details of the 
harshness, injustice and coarseness which all too often mark the behavior of older 
soldiers to their juniors, of superiors to their subordinates, and inveighs sharply 
against them. The new army regulations are noteworthy for their attempt to 
intensify the “conscious” element in discipline and provide evidence of the con- 
stant campaign against such manifestations. 


All these features are common knowledge to young recruits, who leatn of 
them from the Soviet press, from the accounts of their immediate predecessors 
and from their first-hand experience as soon as they join a unit. Krasnaya zvezda, 
commenting on the rude treatment of their juniors by older soldiers and the 
scornful sobriquets applied to youngsters, as well as the way in which the latter 
are detailed for the most arduous and dirty work, remarks: “A Soviet youth, 
brought up to recognize man’s respect for man, cannot put up for long with 
customs that degrade human dignity.’ 


There are, of course, the usual complaints about the more tiresome manifesta- 
tions of discipline, which are certainly not peculiar to the Soviet Army and have 
been a feature of service life since time immemorial: 


“Theres only one thing that I can’t understand. If I keep my hands in my 
pockets, will our army be any the weaker for that? And if I learn to mark time as 
our sergeant Galanin does, will the army grow any stronger? Why don’t they give 
us a respite? Learning to shoot is another matter, that’s necessary. I have to know 
how to turn a steering wheel if I’m supposed to be a driver. That much is clear. 
But why the devil must I stand to attention before every Tom, Dick and Harry? 
Maybe that very sergeant is ten times as stupid as J am.” 


There is, however, the more serious question of conflicts between the more 
educated or those already accustomed to leadership in civilian life and their 
superiors in the army. A soldier who before being drafted had been in charge of 
‘a Communist labor brigade declared, when arrested for insubordination: “Before 
my army service I had fifty workers under me, but here...”’”? The correspondent 
reporting this incident wrote that the soldier understood the importance of disci- 
pline, but was himself accustomed to lead and therefore did not find it easy to 
subordinate himself unquestioningly to a superior. 


Even within the officer corps cases of petty tyranny occur. The tendency for 
young officers to get themselves out of the army, despite the obstacles to this 
course of action, is regularly reported in the military press by correspondents who 
lament the inadequate attention paid to difficult subordinates. Such conflicts are 
too complex to be put down simply to the coarseness of superiors or the moral 
instability of subordinates, as the press usually tries to make out. They are rather 
a teflection of the problem of different generations, which is particularly urgent 
in the army. 





5 Ibid., September 2, 1962. 
6 Ibid., August 4, 1962. 
7 Ibid., August 21, 1962. 
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Marxist-Leninist outlook... By this and this alone must we check our course 
toward our sacred goal—Communism.® 


Analysing the reasons for this phenomenon, the correspondent mentions two 
factors which, in his opinion, are responsible for this attitude. The first is 


...an important mistake among certain young officers: this disregard for the 
experience of their seniors, that is, those who have passed through the hard school 
of war. 

It would be no exaggeration to say that some young people of my acquaintance 
with leutenants’ pips simply reject battle experience and’ regard those who possess 
it as proponents of something old which has outlived its usefulness. Others even 
become irritated by examples from the past: “Why do you carry on at us all the time 
about how hard it was for you, how much you experienced and put up with? Times 
ate different now; and what business is it of ours what you did?” Is such conceit a 
good thing?® 


The second factor is the development of modern military technology. The 
same correspondent several times refers to it as a reason for the skeptical and even 
nihilistic attitude of younger men toward their seniors: 


Now we have rockets, sputniks and electronics around, but you go on regaling 
us with this “old woman” [mortar]. Surely it is tme ıt was on the scrapheap.1° 


The author makes a logical attempt to demonstrate the danger of these views, 
noting that the existence of such powerful means of attack and defense as nuclear 
missiles is no excuse for taking it easy, as some young soldiers seem to think. 
He refers to the obvious harm that such a philosophy can cause, but his irrefutable 
logic merely serves to underline the existence of an acute conflict between the older 
and younger military intelligentsia similar to that which divides the generations 
within the civilian intelligentsia. 

In his story “Private Smorodin, Sergeant Vlasenko and IJ,” B. Nikolsky deals 
with another conflict on a somewhat different plane. This is the problem of the 
old and the new types of discipline, which is illustrated by the case of a poorly 
educated young soldier whom the old methods of drill fill with indignation. 
Sergeant Vlasenko is drilling a backward soldier in his off-duty hours by methods 
insulting to human pride and dignity. The author, writing in the first person, 
describes the occasion thus: 

Viasenko did not reply: he continued watching Smorodin carefully. 

“You know,” [I exclaimed,] “it’s impossible!” 

He turned to me with unexpected abruptness. 

“Forget that talk! After all, it’s only training. This isn’t a boarding school for 
aristocratic young ladies, and we haven’t been through teachers’ training colleges, 


either. But that doesn’t matter, we’re not complaining; discipline in the platoon, 
that’s the main thing.” 

8 Thid., Match 4, 1961. 

? Ibid. 

18 Thid. 
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“Discipline should be conscious seis i e., self Amaposedl But you. 
It’s as 1f you were not in the Soviet Army, but. 

“Don’t try teaching me politics! I can teach you a thing or two. ‘Conscious!’... 
They have as much to do with consciousness as I have with the Pope, probably. 
Do you want me to act as a wet nurse? It’s easy to talk. We had one like that last 
year: he argued the toss over everything too, but in the end he couldn’t cope with 
the section. If he said one word to the men, they gave hum ten in return.” 

“They, ‘they’. ..1 You’re working with people, you know. And what will 
these people be like tomorrow, what impression will they take away with them from 
the Army? Doesn’t that matter to you?” 

“Tomorrow? It’s my job today to make real soldiers of them, to teach them.” 
He suddenly raised his voice and expanded his chest. “The Fatherland demands it of 
me, understand? -To train them in three months. And I shall. If they don’t want it, 
Tl force them. Be demanding, that’s what I say. Discipline comes first. And as 
little talk and argument as possible... That’s all there is to it. But I suppose you 
want me to get down on my knees to them?” 

“There’s nothing easier, of course, than intimidating a man and forcing him to 
be quiet, but is that really what we need? Is it really demanded of us?” 1H 


This excerpt reveals the crux of the situation. The author goes on to describe 
how a soldier refuses to carry out an order, an incident which follows another 
occasion when the same soldier is drilled by the same sergeant. The story has no 
dénouement, only the hint of a happy ending. For his misdemeanor the soldier is 
severely punished, but in the description of the feelings of the onlookers sympathy 
lies not with the sergeant, whois, strictly speaking, in the right, but with the soldier. 

It is interesting to note that this story was published immediately after the 
removal of Marshal Golikov from the post of Head of the Central Political 
Department of the Army and Navy in May 1962, apparently in connection with 
the change in the nature of discipline in the Soviet armed forces.12 The problem 
of the different generations in the armed forces, which came very much to the fore 
against the background of this purely military reform, tends to affect the willing- 
ness of the great majority of young people to do military service and make 
sacrifices for the state and the army. The position is made no better by the fact 
that the leadership of the Soviet armed forces consists of old officers now past 
their best who were brought up and trained under the Stalinist system. Khrush- 
chev’s new reforms and reorganization of the structure of the armed forces were 
aimed at eliminating these sources of friction. 


* 


Khrushchev’s reforms have already been examined in detail in the pages of 
this journal. 18 In the present context, it is sufficient to make the following points. 
The main object of the reform was to transform the political and social physiog- 





A Yunost, 1962, No. 7, p. 8. 
18 See Bulletin, Munich, 1962, No. 8, pp. 34—40. 
13 See Bulletin, 1960, No. 10, pp. 3—15. 
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nomy of the Soviet armed forces, being designed to eliminate the constant 
instability and chronic split in the mind of every serviceman which resulted from 
the need to reconcile state and Party goals. This was to be done not merely by 
' means of organizational measures—the nominal enrollment of as many servicemen 
as possible in the Komsomol and Party—but also by training personnel in the 
“spirit of Communist Party principles. In other words, the object was not only to 
subordinate state considerations permanently to those of ideology, but to inculcate 
a Communist spirit in every individual soldier. In attempting to transform the 
Soviet army into a body more consonant with Communist aims, there was to be 
increased emphasis upon the importance of Komsomol and Party organizations 
in the army, enforced discipline was to give way to self-imposed, “conscious,” 
discipline and the principle of one-man command (edinonachalie) was to receive 
mote limited application in practice. 

It is quite obvious that the extension of the rights and functions of Party and 
Komsomol committees will be received favorably by all young people, whether 
in the forces or not. The same may be said regarding the change in the nature of 
discipline, the curbing of arbitrary actions and the encouragement of initiative on 
the part of subordinates, although these changes have been dictated not simply by 
social considerations but also by the arrival of the atomic age, which requires an 
army trained in a spirit of initiative and self-discipline. 

At the same time, the new reform cannot but enhance the duality which 
typifies the attitude of young people toward the army and aggravate the problem of 
the generations in the armed services. ‘The main reason for this is the impossibility 
of reconciling morality, friendship, comradeship, duty to party, etc., as under- 
stood by the Communists (in this case the older generation) and by others (in this 
case the younger generation). The oath taken by the recruit means two quite dif- 
ferent things according as it is interpreted literally or as those who formulated it 
intended it to be understood: the ideas of state and homeland, on the one hand, 
are identified with Party interests on the other, since they are expressed in the very 
same words. The impossibility of resolving such contradictions produces a 
duality in the character of the Soviet armed forces and in the attitude to them of 
young people serving in them which is indirectly attested by the desire for 
emancipation from Party tutelage which is being increasingly expressed by 
young people in Soviet literature: a number of books by both older and younger 
writers have appeared which give an authentic picture of war and military life 
with heroes endowed not only with Communist enthusiasm but also with such 
ordinary human feelings as love, self-denial and heroism accompanied by fear of 
death. 


* 


The above survey suffers from one great defect in that it deals only with 
secondary manifestations of political and psychological moods. It might seem 
that the lack of a sufficient quantity of statistical and other material relating to 
the subject here discussed rules out the possibility of drawing general conclusions 
at the present juncture; but forces which are at work in the broad masses of the 
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people but which have not yet manifested themselves in action can, as a rule, 
only be judged by such secondary symptoms, so that it is perhaps justifiable to 
draw certain conclusions regarding the question to what extent the younger 
generation in the Soviet Union supports the regime and to what extent it repre- 
sents a politically unreliable element. First, one must consider the marked _ 
duality in the attitude of young people. On the one hand, they loyally fulfill their ° 
military obligations to the state; yet in most cases they carry out their politico- ;` 
ideological duty of being ardent fighters for Communism in a passive and, fot” 
the most part, nominal manner. Despite constant political indoctrination, a third 
of the young people in the army do not belong to the Komsomol, and this 
suggests a considerable volume of resistance to the spiritual influence of the Party. 

Second, there is a tendency toward spiritual emancipation among young 
people, which encourages them to form their own opinions. This is undoubtedly 
due to the achievement of greater cultural and spiritual maturity. One-third of 
enlisted men in the army now have had a full secondary education and almost 
two-thirds are town-dwellers. This means that young people in the armed forces 
can no longer be regarded as the blind unreasoning instruments of the Party. 
This spiritual emancipation is facilitated not only by irreversible social and 
political processes which have been in evidence since Stalin’s death, but also by 
the effect of the modern military and technical revolution, which has made it 
necessary to train the army in a spirit of independent military thought and 
initiative. 

It should not, however, be thought that enhanced initiative within the army 
is going to lead to a revolutionary onslaught on the regime. Army life and strict 
military routine do not provide fertile soil for open demonstrations of dissatisfac- 
tion. Nevertheless, the vague and rudimentary ideas which a young man takes 
into the army with him mature during the course of his service~a period, too, 
when an immature youth is transformed into an adult. His return to civilian life 
must inevitably be accompanied by the discharge of these accumulated but 
hitherto restrained tensions, and this will in its turn lead to an intensification of 
the emancipative processes now at work all over the Soviet Union. 
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CURRENT SOVIET AFFAIRS 


Agriculture 


Preliminary Results of the 1962 Harvest 


In 1962, it was planned to bring the total grain yield in the USSR to 164 
million tons. In view of the state of agriculture as practiced by state and collective 
farms and the inadequacy of supplies of suitable fertilizers, the only way to reach 
this target, which meant increasing the grain harvest by 20 percent above the 
previous year’s level, was to extend the sown area. The virgin and fallow lands, 
which were plowed up for the first time in 1954-56, produced a record crop in 
1958, but the yield of 1.13 tons per hectare then attained subsequently fell! and 
in 1961 the need for an increase in the grain harvest made itself particularly urgent- 
ly felt. 

It was this that prompted Khrushchev at the Twenty-Second Party Con- 
gress in 1961 and at the March 1962 plenary session of the Party Central Committee 
to propose the abandonment of the sravopolye system, which had long dominated 
Soviet agriculture. After the Central Committee had approved this proposal, 
collective and state farms were faced with the immediate task of greatly reducing 
the areas sown to annual grasses, reducing the areas sown to perennial fodder 
crops, excluding unproductive crops from the accepted rotation and radically 
diminishing the area of fallow land not left to grass. (In 1961, the total area of 
green-manured—viz., sown with lupine and other legumes for subsequent plowing 
in—and bare fallow amounted to 16,100,000 hectares.) The land thus made available 
was then to be used for the sowing of grain crops, including corn, for sugar beets 
for use as cattle fodder and leguminous crops. 


* 


According to official information, the plan for spring sowing last year was 
3 percent overfulfilled, and the total sown area increased by 11,100,000 hectares 
in comparison with 1961.2 The relative areas sown to individual crops also 
changed, as may be seen from the table on the following page. From this it will 
be seen that there have been considerable reductions in the areas sown to annual 
grasses, perennial grasses, oats and potatoes, resulting in an increase of those 
sown to wheat, millet, buckwheat, leguminous grasses and corn intended for 
use as fodder.® 

Even Khrushchev has been disturbed by the scale of this movement to increase 
the areas sewn to corn. At a conference of personnel from territorial kolkhoz- 


1 SSSR » tsifrakb v 1961 godu : Kratky statistichesky sbornik (The USSR in 1961 in Figures: A Short 
Statistical Compilation), Moscow, 1962, p. 180. 

2 Selskaya zbizn, July 21, 1962. 

3 Ekonomika solskogo kbozypaistva, 1962, No. 8, p. 4. 
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sovkhoz production boards, Khrushchev censured his overzealous supporters in 
the corn issue, saying: 


T should like to point out in particular that areas sown to corn should be ex- 
tended in proportion to existing possibilities; the corn should be properly cultivated 
and harvested. For these réasons, caution should be shown when the question is 
raised of extending the areas sown to corn. You can’t just urge people on and demand 
that they sow more.4 


In fact, Khrushchev himself for several years insisted that collective and state 
farms do everything possible to extend the areas sown to corn, ignoring thereby 
the existing possibilities and even the expediency of such a policy. When the 
proportions between the areas sown to various crops were revised at the Twenty- 


Areas Sown to Crops, 1961—62 


1962 as 
1961 1962 Percentage 
— Hectares ——____ of 1961 

Total Sown Area .......... cece eee 204,600,000 215,700,000 105 
Cereals (Excluding Corn for Silage) 122,300,000 133,900,000 110 
Wheati--.sssscieciviteasss 63,000,000 67,800,000 108 

Corn for Grain’... ... eee eee 7,200,000 9,700,000 136 

Millet? eaan enso ar 3,800,000 4,800,000 126 
Buckwheat ............000- 1,900,000 2,400,000 126 

Oats ee e ER ANS 11,500,000 7,200,000 62 
Leguminous Grasses ....... 4,300,000 8,300,000 192 

Sugar Dest sieves Aae EREE 4,400,000 6,000,000 137 
Sugar Beet for Fodder .......... 1,300,000 2,700,000 217 
COMON sias itits od aa ea deen eens 2,300,000 2,300,000 100 
Sunflower. seci sa dieaeeeegeeseawoaes 4,200,000 4,400,000 105 
Fiber Plax: ocd sieeteessmedw n R ee 1,600,000 1,700,000 104 
POtatoes reoat a EE ES 8,900,000 8,700,000 98 
Vegetables ........ cece cece eee ee 1,420,000 1,430,000 101 
Corn for Silage ........ cc eee e eens 18,500,000 27,300,000 148 
Annual Grasses ........ 0.02 cece eens 16,700,000 9,600,000 57 
Perennial Grasses ........ ee eee ee ees 18,400,000 15,200,000 83 


SOURCE Skonomka selskogo kboxpaistra, 1962, No. 8, p. 4. 


Second Party Congress, Khrushchev asserted that without corn neither collective 
not state farms would reach their proper level. At the Twenty-Second Congress, 
Khrushchev let it be understood that attention should be concentrated upon 
cultivating corn, peas and fodder beans. 


* 


Last year, the spring almost everywhere came early, and the spring sowing 
was two weeks ahead of the normal time. Later, however, work in the fields, the 
period of vegetation and even the gathering in of the harvest were all impeded by 
extremely complex meteorological conditions. The Soviet press reported quite a 
number of cases of unusual weather conditions. A fairly detailed report was 
supplied by the Central Weather Forecast Institute, which stated: 


t Selskaya zbizn, July 1, 1962. 
5 Materialy XXII sozda KPSS (Proceedings of the Twenty-Second Congress of the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union), Moscow, 1961, p. 68. (See also Bulletin, 1962, No. 1, p. 45.) 
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The spring and summer this year turned out to be unusual. In almost all agri- 
cultural zones, dry“‘periods were suddenly followed by periods of rain; arid were 
followed by very cool periods. 

In regions where the virgin lands are being cultivated, after a dry spring there 
began a period of rain which itself was soon followed by very hot dry weather. It 
was especially dry in the Barabinsk and Kulunda steppe and in Novosibirsk and 
Pavlodar oblasts. Adding together the average daily air temperatures, one finds that 
their total here is 200—250 degrees [Centigrade] above normal.* 


According to the Institute’s report, more favorable conditions obtained during 
the spring and early summer in the Urals, the Volga region and the northern 
Caucasus; but these were followed by hot weather, particularly in the latter 
region. In the Volga region and the northern Caucasus, the temperature for the 
whole period was 100—120 degrees above normal, and the amount of precipitation 
considerably less than normal. In the western Ukraine, Belorussia, the Baltic re- 
publics and the central and northwestern regions of the RSFSR, the spring was 
marked by cold rains, which greatly impeded work in the fields and the normal 
ripening of the crops. The harvest was also caught by rainy weather. The shortage 
of heat in these regions varied between 100 and 230 degrees, while the excess of 
precipitation in some places amounted to 100 percent. Altogether, the Institute’s 
report makes it clear that last year was indeed an unfavorable one for Soviet 
agriculture. According to Sovetskaya Rossiya, western Siberia suffered especially 
from the drought.’ 

Unfavorable weather conditions also had their effect upon crops in the Ukraine. 
In 1961, the Ukraine produced bumper crops of cereals, which enabled her to 
deliver twice as much grain to the state as in 1960, thus helping to compensate for 
the failure of the RSFSR, Kazakhstan and other Union republics to fulfill their 
plans for state purchases. Last year, in contrast, as a result of the dry fall, some of 
the winter wheat had to be plowed in and other crops, mainly corn, hurriedly sown 
in their place. According to preliminary information, at least 1,500,000 hectares 
of winter wheat were plowed in.’ Khrushchev himself, speaking at a meeting at 
Ashkhabad, admitted that the position with regard to wheat in the Ukraine was 


“somewhat worse” than the previous year.® 


* 


The gathering in of the 1962 harvest of grain crops other than corn began in 
good time in the Ukraine and continued for 8-10 days. State purchases amounted 
to something over 5,700,000 tons,!° whereas by August 20 of the previous year 
the Ukraine had surrendered almost 9,400,000 tons of grain, excluding corn, 
and 12,000,000 tons including corn." After the poor yield of other grain crops, 


6 Selshaya žbizn, September 1, 1962. ‘ 
7 Sovetskaya Rossiya, September 29, 1962. 
8 Radyanska Ukraina, July 26, 1962. 
® Selskaya zbizn, October 2, 1962. 
10 Jbid., August 25, 1962. 
1. Prayda, December 25, 1961. 
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the Ukrainian authorities began to place their hopes upon the corn crop. Ten 
million one hundred thousand hectares were sown to this crop, or 2,700,000 
hectares more than in the previous year, and it was hoped that three million 
hectares would provide a yield per hectare of no less than five tons of dry grain. 
Altogether, corn was due to account for half of the Ukraine’s grain crop: on the 
average, it accounted for 38 percent, while in a number of southern oblasts the 
proportion was 42—45 percent.1# These figures would indicate that the prepon- 
derance of wheat formerly characterizing the cultivation of grain in the Ukraine 
has given way to corn. 


In Kazakhstan, 27,600,000 hectares were sown last year to spring crops, in- 
cluding 19,000,000 hectares in the Virgin Lands Krai. The area sown to spring 
wheat was over one million hectares greater than before.18 In view of the diff- 
culties that occur every year in gathering in the harvest in the virgin lands, the 
Party Central Committee and all-Union Council of Ministers issued a special 
appeal to agricultural and other workers in Kazakhstan to “carry out the harvest 
in organized fashion, and successfully complete the plan for state purchases of 
grain.” 14 Agricultural leaders in the republic were warned of forthcoming 
harvest problems, and reminded that they were due to surrender over 14,000,000 
tons of grain, including more than 11,000,000 tons from the Virgin Lands Krai. 
Concern was expressed over the fact that in Kazakhstan measures had not been 
taken to train the requisite numbers of personnel for the harvest: in 1962, the 
shortage of such personnel amounted to 70,000, and in the Virgin Lands Krai 
35,000 combines and 25,000 reaping machines were awaiting repair as of July 1. 


This lengthy document failed, however, to exert any noticeable effect on the 
situation in the republic, and the harvest, though small, could not be gathered in 
in time. As in other years, almost one-third of the combines in the Virgin Lands 
Krai were idle at the very height of the harvesting season. In the Kustanai 
Oblast alone, where the amount of work entailed by the harvest is greater than 
in other districts, six thousand combines were awaiting repair.15 In the Pavlodar 
Oblast, a considerable quantity of new combines and other harvesting equipment 
was delivered, yet even here hundreds of tractors and combines remained out 
of commission during the harvest. At the end of August 1962, 12,500 machines 
in this oblast were standing idle.1¢ 


Throughout the Soviet Union, collective and state farms seem incapable of 
solving the problem of making the best use of their equipment. At the March 
1962 meeting of the Party Central Committee, Khrushchev stated that if field 
work was to be carried out in time the number of machines in use in agriculture 
as of January 1, 1962, must be supplemented by 2,696,000 tractors, 845,000 
combines, 257,000 ensilage-harvesting machines, 111,000 corņ harvesters, 


12 Selskaya xbizn, August 25, 1962. 

13 Ibid., July 8, 1962. 

H Ibid., July 7, 1962. 

18 Ibid., August 12, 1962. 

18 Kazakbstanskaya pravda, August 25, 1962. 
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257,000 beet harvesters, 1,650,000 trucks and other equipment.1? One month 
later, however, Chairman of “Soyuzselkhoztekhnika” P. Kuchumov declared 
that the average amount of work done in twenty-four hours by a 15-horsepower 
tractor—a conventional unit—was very low in the USSR and amounted to no more 
than four hectares. Even when field operations were at their height, the exploi- 
tation of agricultural equipment was no more than 61 percent of what was theo- 
retically possible.1§ 

There is plenty of evidence in support of Kuchumov’s statement. At the 
beginning of 1961, 193,000 tractors were standing idle for want of spare parts. 
Almost every collective and state farm was complaining of a shortage of them. 
In the RSFSR, 21,000 grain combines and 20,000 ensilage combines could not 
be repaired for want of spare parts. In the Ukraine alone, 7,000 powerful “Belorus” 
tractors were idle for the same reason, while on collective and state farms, at 
repair workshops and in stores repair parts had accumulated to the value of more 
than two thousand million rubles.!9 


Another important reason why agricultural equipment remains unused on 
such a large scale is the chronic shortage of personnel to operate it, especially in 
the virgin lands. In the last few years, personnel of this category on many state 
and collective farms in these regions has changed two or three times over. The 
directors of some state farms in Kazakhstan send men to the Crimea to find 
tractor drivers. In 1961, 16,000,000 rubles were spent on despatching about one 
hundred thousand tractor drivers and other machine operators to Kazakhstan for 
work during the harvest.?° 


According to official information from Kazakhstan, 103,700 agricultural 
machine operators were trained in the republic in 1961-62 and 54,000 others 
sent there from other parts of the USSR for permanent employment. During the 
same period, 180,000 workers of this category left farms in the virgin lands.*4 
The high labor turnover in these regions is due to extremely hard living condi- 
tions, poor feeding arrangements and inadequate food supplies, and the exhausting 
work in the field under severe climatic conditions to which the workers are not 
accustomed. 

* 


In 1962, the crops were again gathered in, the grain threshed and delivered 
to the state in conditions that were far from ideal—unfavorable weather, limited 
quantities of harvesting equipment, and inadequate numbers of skilled drivers 
and machine operators. Under these circumstances, it is not surprising that the 
harvest was protracted. By September 20, only 29 of the 89 administrative units 
(oblasts, krais, autonomous republics) that make up the RSFSR had fulfilled 
their plans for surrendering grain to the state. Those that were particularly 


17 Pravda, March 6, 1962. 

18 Trud, April 10, 1962. 

19 Ekonomicheskaya gazeta, 1962, No. 35, p. 13. 
20 Selskaya abran, July 15, 1962. 

21 Thid. 
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behindhand included important grain-growing regions such as the Altai, Kras- 
nodar and Stavropol krais, and districts in Western Siberia and the center and 
northwest of the European RSFSR.?# 


Failures to deliver the required quantities of grain to the state on time were 
not, however, due only to harvest delays or idle transport. There is considerable 
evidence to suggest that the directors of state and collective farms deliberately 
refrained from surrendering their produce. In Western Siberia cereal crops were 
in fact gathered in for the most part in the first half of September, but on many 
farms grain was not brought to the reception points even though supplies of 
seed had been laid up and work-day units (¢radodni) paid out in kind. According 
to Sovetskaya Rossiya, territorial production boards and “certain leaders of Party 
and governmental organs” were becoming a prey to “antistate attitudes of mind.” 23 
The disquiet felt by the authorities on this account became more evident as the 
end of the harvesting season for cereals other than corn approached. The press 
began to report that millions of poods of threshed grain were piling up on the 
threshing floors, especially in the virgin lands of Kazakhstan and Siberia, but 
were not being cleared of weeds or were being held up for lack of transport.*4 
In a leading article entitled “Deliver Grain to the Country in Full,” Sovetskaya 
Rossiya severely criticized state and collective farm directors guilty of noncoopera- 
tion. Among them, it said, there were some “who cannot be described in any 
other way than as dishonest: they devise means of retaining a little more grain for 
themselves, although there is no need for this sort of thing.”*5 


The reasons ate evident for the numerous cases of refusal, despite threats of 
legal proceedings, to execute the “sacred duty” of state and collective farms to 
fulfill and overfulfill plans for delivering produce to the state before thinking 
of other needs. Farms were faced with the prospect of a difficult year: with the low 
yields obtained, they were afraid of being left without forage for the winter and of 
having to postpone the payment of fradodni to the workers. 


There is scarcely need to quote any more of the abundant evidence of careless 
work during the gathering in of the harvest or of the tremendous losses of grain 
incurred through its being left to stand too long in the fields, or through the 
conditions accompanying transportation, threshing and particularly storage under 
improvised cover in the open fields. Such things happen every year now and have 
become virtually normal; but in 1962 cases occurred which exceeded even these 
limits. Selskaya zhizn declared: 


A war to the death must be proclaimed against such disgraceful occurrences as 
fires in the cornfields, thefts of grain, the feeding of grain to livestock and poultry. 
We cannot tolerate inefficiency, connivance with slovens, parasites, thieves.... 
Grain is the riches of the fatherland, an important source of people’s welfare.*® 

23 Sovetskaya Rossiya, September 22, 1962. 
23 Thid., September 15, 1962. 

24 Selskaya zbizn, September 28, 1962. 

25 Sovetskaya Rossiya, September 20, 1962. 
26 Selskaya zbian, August 29, 1962. 
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‘The apparent increase in crime among the agricultural working population 
may be due to rising discontent. On the other hand, 1962 was the fourth year of 
the Seven-Year Plan and the third year of the “large-scale construction of Com- 

‘munism.” When these plans were being adopted, Khrushchev and his associates 
in Party and government were not sparing in their promises to the workers of a 
rapid improvement in their conditions and of ample food supplies. These plans as 
yet remain unfulfilled: in the sphere of agriculture, they come to grief every year 
and supplies diminish instead of increasing. 


For years Khrushchev has been boasting that the virgin lands would con- 
stitute a major source of agricultural produce, particularly grain, yields of which 
were expected to reach two tons per hectare.” Yet only in 1958 did the grain 
harvest in that area attain reasonable proportions. The years since have witnessed 
a steady decrease both in total output and yields per unit area. Instead of fertile 
expanses of wheat, the fields are covered with a mass of weeds. A survey of farms 
in Kustanai Oblast revealed large stretches sown with wheat where for every score 
of ears of wheat there were a thousand or more stems of wild oats and thistles. 
The average yield on these fields was less than half a ton per hectare.*® 

Weeds were no less of a scourge in Western Siberia, according to Sovetskaya 
Rossiya : 

The “green fire” has engulfed the Altai Steppe. The heads of wild oats are shot 


with silver and floods of thistles foam over the wheatfields. At times it is difficult to 
distinguish the cultivated crops. ‘There are only a third or a quarter as many of them 


in the field as weeds . . . . For that reason the harvest is meager... . The intense heat 
has reduced the ground to ashes and the wild oats have sucked out the remaining 
moisture. ?? 


The extent to which the weeds reduced the yield of grain may be seen from 
the harvest results in the fertile Rubtsovsk Raion of Altai Krai, where the yield 
from 628,000 hectares averaged only 450 kilograms per hectare. Even this is the 
gross figure, including weed seeds which fell into the combine hopper during the 
threshing process. In this raion alone, nearly 250,000 tons of grain were lost as the 
result of weeds.?° Meanwhile, the Altai Krai occupies an important place in the 
Soviet grain industry. Of the annual gross grain crops of twelve to thirteen million 
tons in Western Siberia, Altai accounts on the average for half, while in normal 
years it has been delivering as much as four million tons to the state.3? 


So far, little has been done in the Soviet Union to combat various types of soil 
erosion, which is regarded as a chance and episodic phenomenon. Meanwhile, the 
action of the wind is responsible every year for the erosion of increasing areas 
of cultivated land. During the first two years after virgin land in Pavlodar Oblast 


2? Prasda, March 6, 1962. 

28 [zgestia, November 19, 1961. 

39 Sovetskaya Rossiya, September 29, 1962. 
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31 Narodnoe kbozyaistvo RSFSR. v 1960 godu : Statistichesky exbegodntk (The National Economy of the 
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had been brought under the plow about three hundred thousand hectares of sown 
land were ruined in this way, and in 1960 456,000 hectares of crops were 
destroyed in this oblast by dust storms. In 1962, the area threatened by wind 
erosion in the Virgin Lands Krai was said to amount to 4,200,000 hectares.3# 


The only people so far to express concern over the spread of erosion from the 
action of winds in the virgin lands are specialists at the All-Union Grain Research 
Institute at Shardanty, in the Virgin Lands Krai. Academician V. Kuzmin has 
declared: “If we do not cease mercilessly plowing up all virgin fields, there will 
be no escape from wind erosion.” According to the Institute’s observations, the 
amount of soil removed in one hour from the top fertile layer of plowed land 
through the action of powerful winds is five tons per hectare, the crop often being 
removed as well.35 


Erosion is having no small effect upon crops in the virgin lands of Western 
Siberia. The area of cultivated land in the Kulunda Steppe is now about six 
million hectares; in 1954, it amounted to 28 percent of the total area here, and in 
1960 to 68 percent. The intensified cultivation of the age-old steppes in this region 
led to a considerable increase in wind erosion and in the occurrence of dust storms 
and the hot dry wind known as the sukhovei. In August of last year, it was reported 
that 70 percent of the cultivated land in the Kulunda Steppe was subjected to these 
phenomena.*4 


Among agricultural specialists, the view is widespread that there is no climate 
in the world more capricious than that in the virgin lands. Some have asserted 
that if the land in these regions is to be used by man for cultivation, methods of 
working the soil must be radically altered without delay, special sowing times must 
be laid down and types of crops developed that are capable of resisting drought 
and rapidly maturing. 

* 


At the beginning of October, a leading article in Pravda reported that the 
entire grain crop, except for corn, had been gathered in.85 On October 20, 20 
percent of the corn was still unharvested, and the advent of cold weather and 
even snow was appreciably slowing down work in this direction,8® On various 
occasions, Khrushchev expressed the view that the gross yield and state purchases 
of grain in 1962 would be greater than in the previous year. At a meeting at 
Ashkhabad, he described the general situation as follows: 


This year has been a complicated and somewhat unusual one for us. There has 
been very hot weather in Siberia and the virgin lands. Despite the unfavorable 
conditions in Siberia, the Russian Federation this year has already purchased more 





23 Ogonek, 1962, No. 29, p. 11. 
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grain than it-has ever done in all its history. The position with regard to wheat in the 
Ukraine is somewhat worse than last year; but the Ukrainians say that they will give 
us a lot of corn and in this way fulfill their plans for selling grain to the state. Thus, 
we shall be better off for grain than last year. . .37 


Khrushchev’s somewhat indefinite forecast of the 1962 total yield and the 
extent. of state purchases of grain was not entirely surprising, nor was his report 
of unusual successes in the state purchase of grain from the RSFSR despite 
unfavorable weather conditions and the obvious drought in Siberia. Under a - 
rather grandiloquent heading, Se/skaya zhizn published a lengthy statement by 
Party and governmental organs in the RSFSR and a message from the Central 
Committee and Council of Ministers of the USSR congratulating agricultural 
workers in the RSFSR on having fulfilled ahead of time their plan to deliver 
36,000,000 tons of grain to the state.38 These “successes” were the result of a 
campaign in the RSFSR to deliver grain to the state in accordance with “socialist 
obligations,” an extraordinary measure applied in difficult years when the 
maximum quantity of produce has to be commandeered regardless of the economic 
needs of state and collective farms. Similar “successes” were achieved in 1961 by 
these means in the Ukraine. 


A noteworthy feature of Khrushchev’s remarks on the 1962 harvest was his 
reference to the extremely hot weather in Siberia and Kazakhstan and the loss of 
much winter wheat in the Ukraine. The Soviet press had already been at pains to 
draw attention to the unfavorable weather conditions duting the ripening and then 
the gathering in of the crops. In earlier years, Khrushchev had not acknowledged 
attempts to explain the situation with references to poor weather, and his unex- 
pected change of tactics in 1962 has a fairly simple explanation. At the Central 
Committee meeting held in March 1962, his proposal was adopted to do away 
with the fravopolye system, a measure which made it possible to increase areas 
sown to corn and other cereals but which was bound to reduce supplies of fodder. 
The new bodies set up for administering state and collective farms, though 
invested with considerable powers and enjoying Khrushchev’s confidence, failed 
to have much effect in increasing labor productivity in agriculture, improving 
agricultural methods and in other ways reducing the dependence upon weather 
conditions. It was for these reasons that Khrushchev and the Soviet press attempt- 
ed to justify agricultural failures with references to poor weather. 


In 1962, the area sown to grain crops was 10 percent higher than in the 
previous year: this would appear to justify the expectation that the gross grain 
yield would also increase to the same extent. In 1961, however, when weather 
conditions were more favorable, the area sown to cereals was 6 percent greater 
than in the previous year, while the gross yield increased by only 3.8 percent.®? 
‘Thus, incredses in the total sown area are not an absolutely reliable indication of 


37 Thed., October 2, 1962. 
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increases in the gross yield. This applies particularly to 1962, when considerable 
areas sown to fodder grasses were plowed up in the spring and hurriedly resown 
with other crops. Another important factor in assessing the probable gross yield 
is silage prepared from unripe corn, in the majority of cases together with the 
green mass. From 1955 on, this cattle fodder has been included in data for the 
gross grain yield, reckoned in terms of fully ripened grain according to a pre- 
established rate of conversion. Something of this procedure may be seen from 


the following figures: 
1958 1959 1960 1961 


a aa EQ essere a ee oes 
Total Grain Yield .......... 141,200,000 125,900,000 134,400,000 137,300,000 
Corn for Grain ......... 10,200,000 5,700,000 9,800,000 16,900,000 
Corn for Silage ......... 6,500,000 6,300,000 8,900,000 7,200,000 


SOURCE : SSSR # tafrakb y 1961 godu. Kratky stetistucberky sbornik (The USSR in 1961 sn Figures * A Short Statistica) Compi- 
ites Moscow, 1962, pp. 176—77 

From this table, it t will be seen that the quantities of corn as dry grain and 
corn used for silage do not stand in the same relation to one another every year. 
The inclusion of corn for silage is, in fact, a convenient means of manipulating 
the statistics to suit the interest of the authorities. 

At a meeting held in the Kremlin on the eve of the celebrations of the October _ 
Revolution anniversary last year, Central Committee Presidium member A. 
Kosygin announced that the gross grain yield for 1962 was greater than in 1961, 
adding that the country had never obtained such a quantity of grain.*° As a result 
of the increase in area sown to ceteals, it may be supposed that the total grain 
yield will indeed be greater for 1962 than it was in the previous year and reach 
the figure of 142 or 143 million tons, in which corn for silage will probably 
account for a large share. In a note to the Central Committee Presidium in No- 
vember, Khrushchev stated that the total grain yield was expected to reach the 
figure of 9,000 million poods, or 147,420,000 tons. 

This is, however, at best only a qualified success. The crops cultivated no 
longer include clover and other high-quality grasses needed to raise the low 
productivity of animal husbandry. Also reduced are the areas of bare and early 
fallow, which help to replenish exhausted soils and are an effective means of 

“removing weeds. Although the total grain crop would appear to have increased, 
` the yield per unit area, so far from increasing, has diminished by about 50 kilo- 
gtams a hectare. Moreover, the planned target of 164 million tons for the total 
_ yield has not been reached. The failure to reach the grain production targets 
during the first four years of the Seven-Year Plan will undoubtedly impede plans 
for raising the output of animal husbandry and appreciably postpone the time 
when the fulfillment of Khrushchev’s oft-repeated promises of an abundance of 
food for the Soviet population may be expected. 

S. Kabysh 
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Culture 


Soviet Educational Problems 
and the International Symposium on Higher Education 


An international symposium on higher technical education and higher 
education in the humanities was held in Moscow at the beginning of September 
1962. It was convened on the initiative of the World Federation of Scientific 
Workers and followed an ordinary general assembly of this organization, which 
the Soviet press regards as representative of scientists from both the capitalist 
and socialist camps, although the influence of the latter is predominant. Long 
before the symposium was held, a preparatory committee was formed in the 
Soviet Union and national committees of support were formed in the Soviet 
Union, Czechoslovakia, Poland, Cuba, France and other countries.1 Among 
the official initiators of the symposium were professors and other teachers from 
Moscow University, the Bauman Higher Technical Institute and the Lenin 
Pedagogical Institute, and their assistance was noted by Professor Pierre Biquard 
(France), the general secretary of the Federation.® 

More than 300 scientists, about 100 of whom were Russian, came from 44 
countries to take part in the symposium, which was ceremonially opened on 
September 9 in Moscow University with the slogan of “Higher Education For 
the Good of Humanity,” by the president of the Federation, the English Pro- 
fessor C. Powell. A speech of welcome from Khrushchev was read by Deputy 
Chairman of the USSR Council of Ministers K. Rudnev. In this message, Khrush- 
chev stressed the importance of preserving peace, of general disarmament and 
international collaboration. The business part of the meeting began with a 
report from Academician N. N. Semenov on “Science and Technology in the 
World of the Future,” the prospects for which were illustrated by the example 
of power engineering. Possessed of an enormous quantity of electric power, 
humanity would be able to control the Earth’s climate and conquer Mars and 
other planets. There would be revolutions in chemistry, medicine and agriculture; 
the power of man would grow immeasurably. The report ended on a propaganda 
note with a condemnation of “the greatest criminals before humanity,” i.e., 
those who talk of the necessity and inevitability of war and whose policies lead 
to within “a hair’s breadth of war.” 

A second report on the same subject was given by the British physicist, 
Professor J. Bernal, who is a member of the Moscow-sponsored World Peace 
Committee. He stressed that higher education was not for a chosen few but for 
everyone, and the Soviet Union was a model country in this respect. Society would 
alter as education progessed, but only peace, he concluded, would permit general 
ptosperity.4 

1 Vesinik vysshei shkoly, 1962, No. 8, p. 67. 

3 Ibid., p. T1. 7 
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Reports on the main subject of the symposium, “The Aims and Problems 
of Higher Education,” were read by Professor M. G. Chilikin, Rector of the 
Moscow Power Engineering Institute, who stressed the importance of training 
students for work in research establishments, and by Professor Chou Pei-wan, 
Rector of Peking University, who described the organization of higher education 
in China and took note of assistance received from Soviet scholars. ë 


A report by Professor S. V. Rumyantsev, Rector of the Patrice Lumumba 
Friendship University, dealt with the problem of training teaching and pro- 
fessorial staff in the newly developing countries. The Indian scholar Dr. Ahmed 
Rais read a report by his countryman, Dr. Zahir, entitled “Problems of Higher 
Technical Education in India,” while Professor P. Mahalanobis dwelt on the 
scientific and cultural revolution in the newly independent countries, Professor 
G. Gallo of Cuba remarked that countries which “had thrown off the chains 
of colonialism and oppression and taken the path of freedom and independence” 
shared the problem of education in common.® The first day of the symposium 
ended with two reports on higher education and international relations, given 
by the Czech Academician I. Malek and the UNESCO tepresentative Dr. A. 
Bayes. 

The second and third days were devoted to group discussions on problems 
of higher technical and humanitarian education, which were summed up at the 
final plenary meeting, held on the fourth day. The chairman of the symposium, 
Professor Powell, dwelt on the importance of training scientists to help in the 
all-round development of society and hence the necessity to extend higher 
education, particularly in the underdeveloped countries. The symposium was 
closed by I. Grivkov, Vice-President of the International Federation of Educa- 
tional Workers’ Trade Unions, who underlined the need to establish personal 
contact among scientists for the purpose of securing progress in science and 
technology and strengthening peace throughout the world.” 


* 


This symposium was both preceded and followed by other international 
forums: in August and: September, two Pugwash conferences took place in 
England, while on September 13 the seventh general assembly of the World 
Federation of Scientific Workers opened, .like the symposium, in Moscow 
University. These three events had one theme in common: the campaign of 
scientists and scholars for peace, disarmament, international collaboration and 
the banning of nuclear weapons. Both Soviet and foreign representatives were 
almost all the same persons at all three meetings. 

The Soviet government made use of the ninth and tenth Pugwash confer- 
ences as rehearsals for the symposium on higher education. The*reader will 
recall that in 1955 Professor F. Joliot-Curie, Lord Bertrand Russell and others 

5 Izvestia, September 11, 1962, 


* Pravda, September 10, 1962. 
7 Ibid, September 13, 1962. 





addressed a message to scholars and scientists throughout the world on the 
danger of nuclear weapons. On the initiative of Russell and the American Cyrus 
Eaton, a holder of the International Lenin Prize, the first conference of scholars 
and scientists took place at Pugwash (Canada), which has given its name to all 
similar meetings since. The problem of disarmament receives most attention 
from the Pugwash movement, and the Ninth Conference, which took place at 
Cambridge on August 25-30 and which was attended by more than 70 persons 
from 18 countries, almost a third of them from the USSR, was devoted entirely 
to this question. The Tenth Conference, which took place in London, opened on 
September 3 and was attended by more than 200 persons from 35 countries. A 
message of greeting from Khrushchev was read by Academician A. V. Topchiev, 
who later wrote in Pravda that Khrushchev’s words were “permeated with the 
most sincere and profound anxiety for peace and were warmly received by 
those present.”® He did not refer, however, to the reaction of the participants 
to the message which was read from President Kennedy. 


There is no doubt that the numerous Soviet representatives at the Pugwash 
conferences were putting across the official Soviet view on methods of disarma- 
ment and the creation of a “favorable international climate.” The purpose of 
the symposium on higher education was the same: to spread the Soviet con- 
ception of disarmament and peaceful coexistence as a form of intensified ideolog- 
ical conflict. Before the symposium opened, Grivkov, commenting on the fact 
that it was to take place in Moscow, wrote: 


And this is natural: nowadays, no one in the world doubts that the Soviet 
system of higher education is one of the most highly developed and unquestionably 
the most advanced [politically] in the world. 

It is the responsible task of Soviet scientists and scholars to show fairly, intelli- 
gibly and clearly at the symposium the up-to-date organization of our higher 
education. The whole world knows of our successes; scientists have been wanting 
to understand their essence in order to give them wide application in their own 
practical work.® 


Soviet successes have been exaggerated to some extent in the West. Successes 
there have certainly been in the physical and mathematical sciences: but there 
was a time when cybernetics, which forms the theoretical basis for electronic 
computing machines, was considered a spurious science in the USSR; the 
humanitarian, social and economic sciences are still in the grip of dogma; in 
the biological and agricultural sciences, the retreat from pseudo-scientific pos- 
tulates is only now beginning, and that timidly and by no means in all fields; 
finally, an improvement in Soviet agricultural output has been hampered by 
the backwardness of agricultural science. On the positive side, in general, there 
is an unquestioned increase in the number of scientific and teaching foundations 
and people to staff them, while, on the negative side, there is the lack of attention 
given to the humanitarian sciences, ° 


8 Thid., September 16, 1962. 
* Vestnik vysshei shkoly, 1962, No. 8, p. 68.° 
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A number of facts and figures relating to Soviet education were published 
in connection with the symposium. At the beginning of 1961, there were 3,828 
academic institutions, of which 1,729 were research establishments with over 
354,000 scientific workers, of whom 109,000 possessed the degree of doctor or 
candidate of sciences. In the academic year 1961-62, there were 2,600,000 stu- 
dents enrolled at higher educational institutions in the USSR, which is more 
than twice as many as at similar establishments in non-Communist Europe. At 
present, three times as many engineers are being trained in the Soviet Union 
as in the USA. In 1961, 750,000 students graduated from higher and special 
secondary training establishments in the Soviet Union, including about 320,000 
from the former.}° 


At the same time, reports that all is not well in Soviet higher education 
continue to appear. Professor M. G. Chilikin, who read a report at the symposium, 
as well as Deputy Rector of the Moscow Power Engineering Institute Professor 
P. Ionkin and a lecturer at the Institute, A. Sokolov, all contributed to an article, 
which appeared in Pravda immediately after the conclusion of the symposium, 
on the need to introduce new teaching methods into higher education, which 
in their view should take into account the needs of tomorrow as well as those 
of today. They propose that the number of lectures should be reduced to a 
minimum, since lectures are a passive form of training which do not accustom 
students to independent work and do not take account of their individual ap- 
titudes. (As laid down in a government degree of 1932, “On Teaching Programs 
and Organization in Higher and Technical Education,” lecturing is the main 
teaching method in the Soviet Union, and attendance at all appropriate lectures 
is obligatory for students.) 


Chilikin and his colleagues consider that teaching machines provide the 
ideal solution to the problem, since students’ individual aptitudes can be taken 
into account; the duration of courses can be considerably reduced; and the 
knowledge thus acquired will be more profoundly assimilated. Teaching material 
would be classified and arranged according to subject and fed into machines: 
the student turns a handle on the machine and sees a question, along with several 
answers, of which only one is correct; he chooses an answer, presses the corres- 
ponding button and turns the handle, whereupon either the inscription “You 
have answered correctly” appears in another window of the machine or the 
machine asks further questions designed to help the student understand the 
reason for his mistake. 


The advantages of these machines are enumerated as follows: 


The teaching machine automatically takes account of the successes of individual 
students and of the whole group and notes how material on each subfect 1s assim- 
ilated. Without rendering the teacher superfluous, it frees him from the tiring work of 
checking set tasks. Moreover, it helps the teacher to improve his own knowledge, 
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since it is much more difficult to compile a good program than to write an ordinary 
textbook. Since the machine shows which subjects lead to most mistakes, ıt thereby 
indicates that the corresponding sections of the program have to be improved.1® 


A machine called the “Ekzamenator” has already been built, and another, 
the “Repetitor,” is being designed. Chilikin and his associates point out in the 
same article that by such methods the duration of instruction may be halved, 
according to the experience of foreign countries, but although the whole article 
leans heavily on Western ideas and experience, particularly that of the USA, 
there is only an indirect reference to “data from foreign practice.” Mention is 
also made of the fact that the introduction of such progressive methods as the 
automation of instruction into Soviet higher educational establishments would 
meet with resistance from many members of the teaching profession. 


A very important problem which was not touched upon in the reports 
read at the symposium is the low level of knowledge among Soviet school- 
leavers entering higher educational establishments. The Soviet press affords 
evidence of dissatisfaction in this respect with Khrushchey’s educational reforms 
of 1958,18 and senior Soviet educationalists are urging a review. 


Immediately after the symposium had ended, Academician A. Mints published 
a long article!4 on the shortcomings of Soviet general education, proposing 
numerous remedial measures such as better-organized teaching of foreign 
languages, beginning from childhood, and a more thorough study of mathematics, 
physics, chemistry and biology. Mints considers it necessary to begin teaching 
children at the secondary-school stage how to operate a computer with keyboards 
and use a typewriter, a logarithmic slide, mathematical tables and simple nomo- 
grams. In his opinion, the eleven-year secondary-school course should be retained, 
and instruction should be specialized in the last three grades in the following 
groups of subjects: mathematics, physics, engineering; chemistry, biology, 
geology, geography; and history, sociology, literature and foreign languages. 
Mints criticizes the two-year period of manual labor introduced by Khrushchev’s 
reforms, since it interrupts education and has a bad effect on the study of mathe- 
matics and physics in higher educational establishments. He also considers it 
unfair to give preference for admission to a higher educational establishment 
to those who have completed their two years’ manual labor, which is not neces- 
sarily connected with their future profession. The abolition of the privilege of 
winners of gold and silver medals to enter a higher educational establishment 
without taking the appropriate entrance examination has led to a deterioration 
in the academic progress of senior-grade pupils, and Mints criticizes this measure 
also. 

An article by Academician S. Sobolev, which appeared before that of Mints, 
expresses similar views. Discussing the education of young people in the exact 





18 Thid. 
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sciences, Sobolev recommends abandoning the present practice of insisting on 
the candidate’s having completed his two years in industry: 

It is the experience of the examination commissions of the Novosibirsk State 
University that the knowledge of future mathematicians and physicists in whose 
education there has been a gap after their leaving secondary school is shakier and 
more limited and, what is more important, they are less receptive when assimilating 
methods of creative work than students who come straight from the school bench, 
without an entr’acte in their education.15 


Sobolev regards as paradoxical the lowering of requirements for entry to a 
higher educational establishment for those who have performed their two years’ 
manual labor according to Khrushchev’s reforms. He approves of the specialized 
syllabus for secondary schools. 


Along with all these opinions, such comments as that of Komsomolskaya 
pravda to the effect that uninterrupted secondary-school education is of more 
use to a higher educational establishment than two years’ manual labor seem 
to indicate that another reform of secondary-school education is being prepared 
with a view to raising the educational level of school-leavers.1¢ 


Such are the questions that arose in connection with the international sym- 
posium on higher education. Briefly, the most important, or those arousing 
the most attention, among them are: the problem of new teaching methods at 
the advanced level arising from the latest technical developments; the question 
whether the two-year gap in education caused by the insistence on an interval 
of practical experience in industry can be avoided; and the problem of providing 
suitable training not only for practical professional men but also for those 
engaged in teaching and research at the highest level, since upon this depends 
the fate of the country’s economy, culture and science. What form the solution 
to these questions will take, especially that of new methods and forms of 
advanced teaching, cannot, of course, as yet be said. 

N. K. Novak-Deker 





18 Yunost, 1962, No. 6, p. 68. 
16 Komsomolskaya pravda, September 13, 1962. 
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Soviet Book Exhibition in Bandung 


This brief report from a correspondent in Indonesia describes an example of the 
methods employed in the service of Soviet political and cultural infiltration in the under- 
developed countries of Asia. It is of interest, not only as an example of Soviet efforts in 
this direction but also as a warning to the West, which sometimes adopts similar 
methods even though they are gradually losing their effectiveness. 


After the Soviet circus and ballet which visited Indonesia between September 
28 and October 12, 1962, an exhibition of Soviet books came to Bandung. 


The exhibition was of a political nature and pursued political ends, but, as 
distinct from earlier occasions, the political element had been skillfully masked, 
being mainly detected in the nature of the material on show and particularly in 
the manner of its arrangement. 


Before the exhibition took place, Soviet propaganda through the medium 
of literature had been conducted in Indonesia for the most part by two large book 
shops in Djakarta and Bandung which, in respect of their size, equipment, num- 
ber and assortment of books in stock could well compare with the best American 
ot European book stores. Normally they were filled to overflowing with political 
literature of all kinds, from the latest speeches of Khrushchev to obscure theoreti- 
cal works by Plekhanov, which find no sale even in the Soviet Union. Generally 
speaking, their stocks produced a strange, chaotic impression, and their sales 
were minimal. After books had been on display for a year or so, they were sent 
back. 

The exhibition was a different matter. Here, the choice and arrangement of the 
books produced a more orderly impression: passing from one stand to the next, 
one had the feeling of passing from one political idea to another, so that, after 
visiting all the stands, one felt prompted to form some conclusion. First of all, 
the visitor was greeted with a display of Soviet books on Indonesia, which seemed 
to say, “See how well disposed we are to you!” Then came books by Indonesian 
authors published in the USSR. The books in the former display were designed, 
of course, to inform the Soviet reader about Indonesia, in particular about her 
struggle for independence, and here we immediately find a typically Soviet 
approach. It is often forgotten that Indonesia acquired her independence at the 
hands of the United Nations after the attempt at revolution had been completely 
crushed and the entire country reoccupied by the Dutch. The Soviet books 
displayed were calculated to produce the opposite impression—that the Indo- 
nesians had thrown off the yoke of colonialism by revolutionary means and that 
. the United Nations had nothing to do with it. 


‘The books by Indonesian authors were headed by a series written by Secretary 
General of the Indonesian Communist Party D. N. Aidit on the Indonesian 
revolution. Of interest was the book by Njoto called The October Revolution in 
Russia and the August Revolution in Indonesia, although space scarcely permits any 
discussion of it here. 
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Only a very inconsiderable number of publications were devoted to the 
culture and history of Indonesia. There was nothing at all about literature, 
which is admittedly as yet insignificant, or about Indonesian art, about which, 
in its various forms—painting, drawing, music, ballet, etc.-something might 
well have been said. This would suggest that these subjects are still little known 
in the Soviet Union, although there was a very good Russian-Indonesian dictionary 
on display. Apparently, the search for Indonesian writers on the subject of 
their culture and art fit for publication in the USSR had proved unsuccessful, 
while the subject of Indonesian history was completely ignored. Admittedly, 
literature on this subject published in Indonesia is as yet very scant, but it would 
have been possible to translate at least one or two textbooks, some of which 
are very good. 


Having contemplated the evidence designed to show the friendly relations 
between the Soviet Union and Indonesia and having had his national pride 
satisfied or at least partially flattered, the Indonesian visitor is then confronted 
with the stands displaying scientific and technical literature. The obvious inten- 
tion here is to demonstrate the technical might of the Soviet Union: as one 
might expect, there are sputniks, rockets, tremendous factories, scientists bending 
over their laboratory benches. Especially lavish space is allotted to medicine. 
The exhibits seem to say: “We will build everything you need, we will cure 
you of your illnesses.”—A potentially powerful appeal in a country where there 
is much disease. 


The visitor then arrives at the fiction and belles-lettres stands. ‘The list of 
books contains no surprises: there are the Russian classics—Pushkin, Dostoevsky, 
Chekhov, Gogol—the Soviet classics—Gorky, Sholokhov, Aleksei Tolstoy—and 
contemporary Soviet writers~Gribachev, Nagibin and others; but the volumes 
are so arranged that the eye is first of all caught by such books as novels of science 
fiction translated into English like Ivan Efremov’s The Constellation of Andromeda, 
which, of course, describes a Communist society. As for the other writers, it is 
not without significance that the most prominently displayed of them is Mazim 
Gorky. i 

After the displays of children’s books and school textbooks, the visitor is 
confronted by political literature, where he finds Khrushchev’s speeches as well 
as the works of the Founding Fathers. Altogether, the volumes are so arranged 
as to give pride of place to books on the colonial question. There is a biography of 
Lumumba and one of his own works. 


Among the periodicals, there were twenty journals on scientific subjects 
published in English, and six others dealing with politics and culture. Prospects 
or sample copies were available of the latter, and a glance at them is not without 
interest. The woman’s magazine Sovetskaya zhenshchina displays a picture of a 
happy young family, including two children, on the balcony of their apartment, 
behind them the panotama of a large city. Below, we see a ballerina in the pose 
of the dying swan. We turn the page and find’a woman elegantly dressed and 
coiffured carrying a bouquet of flowers, a girl in Ukrainian national costume 
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dancing the Razachok, an impressive set of skiing equipment, a table laid for 
lunch in a new apartment furnished in modernist style, a young and handsome 
mother with a child that would provoke the envy of any mother, finally a neatly 
dressed weaving girl in a factory. Such is the picture offered of the life of the 
Soviet woman: clean and effortless work, comfortable apartments, wonderful 
families and amusements. Similarly with, say, the journal Sovetsky Soyuz : Gagarin, 
space rockets, sports, beautiful women, happy children, marvelous landscapes 
and toward the end the inevitable corn and a metallurgical plant. And so on. 

Altogether, there were 378 titles on display, including 67 on academic subjects, 
34 on literature, language and art, 60 on science and technology, 37 books 
about Indonesia or by Indonesian writers published in the USSR, 21 children’s 
books and 130 on political subjects. —In a word, an exhibition modest in scale 
but quite illustrative. There were many visitors, especially students. Most atten- 
tion was attracted by the stands containing scientific and technical literature, 
while the political literature remained forlornly ignored. 


I chanced to notice an elderly gentleman at one of the stands, and recognized 
him as a professor and historian from Djakarta. We were slightly acquainted, 
began talking and I asked him his opinion of the exhibition. “It shows a naive 
tendency which is easily recognized,” he replied. “For some reason, when 
people want to give us economic aid, they consider it their duty to give us 
political instruction. This applies especially to the Soviet Union. But is there 
anything they can teach us? Are all the political problems in the West or in the 
Soviet Union already solved? We are tired of this didacticism, which is by no 
means always intelligent, rarely objective and usually tendentious. Even in the 
West, many mistakes have been made in the course of attaining today’s democracy 
and socialism, and the mistakes continue to be made. Why won’t they allow us 
to go our own way, even if it is sometimes mistaken? I think our people are 
aware of all this. Look at this exhibition, for example.” He pointed to the stands 
for technical literature, surrounded by students: “You see,” he said, and then 
turned his eyes to the stands bearing the names of Marx, Lenin and Khrushchev, 
which were desolate. 

This comment is perhaps sufficient. 

Elena Sayanova 


REVIEWS 


The Periodical Press 


The outcome of the Cuba incident, awakening as it did the view that the 
Soviet Union on this occasion yielded ground, so undermining the prestige of 
the Communist bloc and its cause, has obliged the leading organs of the Soviet 
press to attempt by one means or another to prevent such undesirable views from 
taking root. The situation has made it urgently necessary to find a theoretical 
basis on which to justify the conduct of the USSR. 


The journal Problemy mira i sotsializma, in its twelfth issue for 1962, devotes a 
leading article to this task under the title “The Policy of Peaceful Coexistence 
Stands the Test,” which itself testifies to the editors’ desire to demonstrate the 
consistent behavior of the Kremlin leaders in the Cuba affair. They maintain that 
peaceful coexistence is the only form of international relations capable of prevent- 
ing man’s thermonuclear destruction: 


In the historical conditions obtaining, there is and can be no constructive alter- 
native to the peaceful coexistence of the two systems, which suits the interests of all 
peoples and whose principles are being consistently carried into effect by the socialist 
countries, by the entire world Communist movement (Problemy mira i sotsializma, 
1962, No. 12, page 1). 


The article declares that the socialist countries cannot agree to a division of 
the world into socialist and imperialist spheres of influence, since this contradicts 
the fundamental principles of their foreign policy. The point is, of course, that 
the idea of maintaining the present status quo in a world supposedly in the process 
of revolutionary transformation goes against the interests of those peoples that 
are “destroying colonialism and striving to set foot upon the path of progress.” 
Having thus asserted the view that peaceful coexistence is the only realistic policy 
capable of assisting ever more countries to fall away from capitalism and enter the 
path of socialism, the article proceeds to offer a tendentious analysis of the events 
of October 1962. We read: 


The threat to peace, as international events show, proceeds by no means from 
the socialist countries but from imperialist reaction. False declarations about “the 
machinations of world Communism” serve the imperialists merely as a false cover, 
a propaganda screen, for crushing any democratic liberation movement of peoples, 
fighting social progress, whatever form it may take, and arbitrarily interfering in the 
internal affairs of other countries (page 2). 


The article openly accuses the United States of pursuing a reactionary aggres- 
sive policy and of striving to unleash an “all-embracing” military conflict. The 
blockading of the island, it says, was merely the first stage in aggressive plans 
designed to ensure a “direct intervention against Cuba with the object of over- 
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throwing the people’s power there.” But, it goes on, “the aggressive plans of 
American imperialism were foiled, and the revolutionary achievements of the 
heroic people of Cuba preserved intact” (page 3). The reader is told: 


The Soviet Union agreed to remove its rocket installations from Cuba only after 
President Kennedy had declared that the United States would abstain from military 
intervention against the Cuban people (page 4). 


In other words, Cuba is described as owing its survival to the Soviet Union. 
In general, the article presents the outcome of the Cuba affair as another victory 
for the socialist camp—the sturdiest champion of peace in the world, with 
sufficient power to determine the course of international affairs from its positions 
of coexistence. 


The leader is followed by an article contributed by a prominent Soviet propa- 
gandist and former member of the editorial board of Kommunist, B. Ponomarev. 
This is a theoretical survey of the progress of the revolutionary struggle over the 
past year entitled “Certain Questions of the Revolutionary Movement,” but 
devotes the greater part of its attention to coexistence in its present form: 


Consolidation of peaceful coexistence and disarmament would mean liquidating 
all military blocs, including those which have surrounded the non-socialist world 
with a net of steel and which provide the means for every kind of interference in the 
internal affairs of other countries by the imperialists (page 11). 


Having asserted that the Communists are the leading force in the world of 
today, Ponomarev is obliged to mention the disagreements within the Communist 
camp. To these he refers in the following manner: 


In the ranks of the international Communist movement, there are revisionist and 
dogmatist elements. The revisionists go as far as denying the main principles of 
Marxism-Leninism, while the dogmatists are unwilling to see the fundamental 
changes that have taken place ın the world and the new conditions which favor 
the workers and the entire liberation movement (page 16). 


Naturally enough, this is followed by a call to fight both revisionism and 
dogmatism, a fight which “remains the principle task of the Communist move- 
ment.” ' 

The subject of Cuba seen in the light of peaceful coexistence is dealt with 
along similar lines in an article entitled “The Communists Are the Most Consist- 
ent Fighters for Peace” in the journal Kommunist. Its authors, V. Korionov and 
E. Kuskov, attempt to show that the Communist Party has throughout its exist- 
ence fought for the eradication of wars. 


The Communists see their historical mission in the salvation of humanity from 
such a catastrophe [sci], a thermonuclear war]. The Communists’ achievement lies 
in the fact that they showed the working class ways of resisting the danger of war at 
a time when thermonuclear weapons had already been created (Kommunist, 1962, 
No. 17, page 31). 
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The article then proceeds to the events of last fall: 


Having created a most serious crisis in the region of the Caribbean, aggressive 
circles in the USA brought the world to the brink of a thermonuclear war. This 
world conflagration was prevented thanks to the firm, wise and flexible policy of the 
Soviet government and its head Comrade N. S. Khrushchev, to the heroic Cuban 
people’s courageous fight for its own freedom and for peace. A most serious crisis 
was solved on the basis of mutual concessions. Reason prevatled (page 35). 


The outcome of the crisis is presented as a demonstration of the just principles 
developed by the Communist and workers’ parties. The article stresses: 


The time has come when the attempts of the imperialist aggressors to unleash a 
world war may be checked. By the united efforts of the world socialist camp, the 
international working class, the national liberation movement, all countries opposed 
to war and all peaceloving forces, a world war can be avoided (page 35). 


This theme is dealt with by numerous contributions to the main organs of the 
Soviet Party press, Communist leaders and masters of propaganda varying it in 
different ways. The December issue of Problemy mira i sotsializma contains a group 
of articles contributed by Communist leaders from the Latin American countries, 
who all follow the Kremlin’s instructions and attempt to prove the aggressiveness 
of the United States. 


The same issue contains an article called “There Is No Place for Fascism in 
England,” in which the author, Vice Chairman of the Executive Committee of the 
Communist Party of Great Britain R. Palme Dutt, plays the part of one called upon 
to unmask Fascist organizations in Britain today. He states that there has beena 
tevival in British Fascism, which “differs somewhat from the neo-Fascism in 
Western Germany and France or in Italy and Japan.” On the question of the 
reasons for this development, he says: 


The latest evidence of a revival of Fascism in Britain is inseparable from the 
country’s present economic and political situation, The economic position here has 
become considerably worse and, in comparison with other capitalist countries, 
Britain is receding more and more into the background. In international politics, she 
is also obliged to retreat under simultaneous pressure from the USA and the coun- 
tries of the Western European bloc (page 37). 


Thus, a deterioration in a country’s economic situation leads directly to Fas- 
cism. The author lays a large share of the blame at the feet of the present British 
government, which, he says, “‘is reluctant to lead the country along the path of... 
closer relations with the socialist world.” There follows a list of present-day 
Fascist organizations in Britain, the leaders of which are described with particular 
reference to their material position and details of their past. Sir Oswald Mosley is 
dealt with as follows: 


Mosley was very rich (sixty thousand pounds sterling and landed estates worth 
247,000 pounds inherited from his grandfather, and also 28,000 pounds from the 
Chicago millionaire Levi Z. Leiter, grandfather of his first wife, who was the daugh- 
ter of Earl Curzon). For a time he was a minister in the Labor cabinet. At his second 
marriage in 1936, Hitler was his best man. On June 6, 1946, Home Secretary Chuter 
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Ede stated in Parliament that it was clear from documents seized from the enemy 
that Mosley every year received 60,000 pounds sterling from Mussolini (page 38). 


As for the political platform of present-day British Fascism, it is ptesented.as 
the old Fascist program somewhat modified in the light of present-day conditions: 


After the war, British Fascism recognized the necessity for creating a new plat- 
form: Hitler and Mussolini could no longer serve as a model for the future. Before 
the war, Mosley’s main book was The Greater Britain. After the war appeared his new 
manifesto under the title The Alternative (1947), which was followed by The Facts (1957) 
and Europe: Faith and Plan (1958). As his fundamental thesis, Mosley adopted the 
argument that war with Hitlerism was unnecessary, that it was “a war of brothers” 
which had brought Britain and the entire British Empire to bankruptcy (page 39). 


All these accusations pursue the object of discrediting ruling circles in Britain 
and presenting them as responsible for subsequent international complications, as 
the instigators of a new war. 


* 


In the sphere of Soviet internal affairs, the latest issues of Soviet Party journals 
give pride of place to the Central Committee’s plenary session of November last 
and Khrushchev’s speech on “The Development of the Economy of the USSR 
and the Party’s Leadership of the National Economy.” In a leading article in 
Kommunist entitled “We Will Carry into Effect the Decisions of the Central Com- 
mittee’s November Plenum,” we read: 


The November plenary session of the Party Central Committee continued the 
Party’s theoretical work, most fully embodied in its Program, which represents a 
philosophical, economic and political basis for the construction of Communism in 
our country (Kommunist, 1962, No. 17, page 4). 


Greatest attention is given to the reorganization of the Party’s leadership of 
the national economy, which is presented as a manifestation of creative Marxism- 
Leninism, as a bold step in the Party’s work corresponding to the needs of today. 


The buildup of Party organs according to the production principle will make it 
possible to concentrate the entire forces of the Party and its organizations on 
solving the principal tasks of production development and to lead both industry and 
agriculture in more concrete and planned fashion (page 8). 


Despite its confident tone and its prophesies of a new economic upsurge, the 
article perforce makes mention of the main trouble—the unrealistic nature of state 
economic plans. The reader is told: 


One of the serious shortcomings of our economic plans lies in the fact that they 
are not always founded upon careful economic calculations and research, that 
tates of developing individual branches [of the economy] and economic regions are 
determined . . . on the basis of already existing proportions without taking account 
of the need to accelerate the development of those branches of industry with the most . 
promising future—such, for example, as chemistry or electronics (page 11). 
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“The Writer is, of course, being very cautious: a “shortcoming” which applies 
tothe entire Soviet economy is treated as though it concerned no more than 
~ ‘certain branches of industry. What the writer is referring to is the unreality of 
. Soviet economic plans in general, in particular the Seven-Year Plan itself. It may 
eyen been supposed that the recent radical reorganization of the entire Party 
- machine is a precautionary measure against the eventuality that this grandiose 
plan collapses. The article, like many others, mentions several causes of economic 
‘failures and disappointments, including bureaucracy, conservatism, ochkovtirat- 
elstve (submitting false statistics in reports to higher authority), inefficient leader- 
ship and others. Only the main reason is ignored—the Communist system itself. 


The decisions of the November meeting of the Central Committee are also 
dealt with by an article by S. Starostin and E. Frolov in the same issue entitled, 
“Economic Development and Planning Improvements,” in which we are told 
that science has reached such a point that it can guarantee the greatest precision 
in long-term planning. We read: 


Scientific planning presupposes profound knowledge and a discovery of the 
action of objective economic laws and demands precise technico-economic calcula- 
tions. A scientific approach excludes voluntarism (page 17). 


All the miscalculations previously made in state economic planning are now 
attributed to the cult of Stalin, under whom, it is now said, there was no coordi- 
nation between these plans and the possibilities of realizing them. From now on, 
the authors say, state economic planning must become a living and creative affair 
based on scientific research and precise calculations. We are, however, warned: 


It is important to take measures to help abolish the practice of introducing 
numerous, often unjustified, changes into tasks that had been laid down at the 
outset. We would point out that every reduction in plans for production, labor 
productivity and production cost per factory leads almost automatically to a reduc- 
tion in corresponding tasks for the sovnarkhoz and the Union republic as a whole 
(page 21). 

The question of improving the Party’s leadership of the economy in accord- 
ance with the Central Committee’s decisions is also dealt with in a leading article 
in the journal Partiinaya zbizn called “Entering the Fifth Year of the Seven-Year 
Plan.” Here the main requirement is expressed as follows: 


The tasks involved in the creation of a material and technical basis [for Com- 
munism] require that Party organs and production be headed by energetic and 
talented organizers who thoroughly understand the jobs entrusted to them. They 
must be both specialists and good practical men who have proved themselves in 
theirt work. It should be borne in mind that some Party workers will nevertheless be 
released after the reorganization. Care must be taken to make proper tise of them: 
they are needed in production—in plants and factories, in collective and state farms 
(Partiinaya zhizn, 1962, No. 24, page 5). 


This implies that the reorganization of Party organs will lesd to a purge of 
Party workers on the basis of their practical abilities. 
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A leading article in the same issue is based on the proceedings of various Party 
committee meetings held in connection with this reorganization, which began im- 
diately after the Central Committee’s meeting was over. These proceedings reveal 
how local leaders went about their business before the reorganization was under- 
taken: 


Not a few examples were quoted at these plenary sessions to show how Party 
organs, which were supposed to deal in equal measure with industry and agriculture, 
occupied themselves first with one problem, then with the other, and then abandoned 
them without bringing them to a conclusion. One campaign followed another 
(page 8). 

Secretary of the Moscow Oblast Party Committee Abramov, for example, 
admitted that the majority of urgent questions concerning industry and construc- 
tion were not solved at all. The editors of the journal add that a similar situation 
obtained in other oblasts, krais and republics. All these serious shortcomings are 
now explained by the imperfect structure of Party organs—a structure which for 
decades was considered by the Party’s leaders to be the most advanced in the 
world. On the threshold of a new administrative experiment, the Party leaders 
are already declaring in advance that the present reorganization will make tremen- 
dous achievements possible. 


* 


One important event of recent months in Soviet domestic affairs is the Party 
leaders’ capitulation under the pressure brought to bear on them by the most 
progressive section of the country’s younger generation: that section of the 
country’s youth which for a number of years was officially condemned for its 
ideological unorthodoxy and revisionism was reinstated in the Party’s favor and 
some of its representatives placed in responsible positions in writers’ organi- 
zations. In this connection, an article by Vadim Kozhevnikov, writer and chief 
editor of the journal Znamya, appeared in the columns of Kommunist under the 
title “The Young Forces of Our Literature.” 


The purpose of the article is to demonstrate the new attitude of the Party 
leaders to yesterday’s “‘seditionaries” without actually referring to their former 
disgrace. The author distorts some facts and associates the change in the official 
attitude with the decisions of the Twenty-Second Party Congress, despite the fact 
that at this very congress and for almost a year afterward the young “innovators” 
in question were subjected to the most severe censure. He says: 


A variety of creative styles and individualities is clearly and undeniably felt in 
the literature of youth, It is due to the authors’ varied experience of life and the 
specific nature of their talents and also to the atmosphere of creative rivalry between 
artistic styles and manners, which are developing more and more in the literature of 
socialist realism (Kommunist, 1962, No. 17, pages 73-74). 


According to the author, young writers today, taking people of their own age 
as models for their heroes, are working with enthusiasm on the task of creating 
the image of their contemporary and are truthfully mirroring the “psychology 
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and mentality of the young man of our day.” He names writers most of whom 
were for a long time subjected to the most severe criticism, including V. Aksenov, 
A. Kuznetsov, Y. Kazakov, Y. Semenov, E. Shim, E. Evtushenko, R. Rozhdest- 
vensky, A. Voznesensky, B. Akhmadulin and others. This is how he deals, for 
example, with Yury Kazakov: 

Yury Kazakov has talent. His talent is acquiring strength and vigor, as may be 


seen from his latest sketches.... One would like to wish him equal breadth, truth 
and clarity of vision in his stories that are yet to come (page 75). 


These young writers, the “revisionists” of yesterday, ate presented by the 
author as continuing the cause of Soviet writers of the older generation: 


It is not by chance that the ideas of tradition handed down from one generation 
to the next, of civic duty, of the responsibility of those just entering life occur so 
insistently in the works of young writers (page 77). 


For all his efforts, the author is unable to back up his view with proofs, since 
the works of young writers and poets usually proclaim their denial of the ideals of 
their fathers, their rejection of the lessons offered by their elders, despite the 
latter’s long Party standing. A significant feature of this article is the fact that 
mention is made only once—and that only incidentally—of the term “‘socialist 
realism.” 


A. Gaev 
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Peking und Moskau 
By KLAUS MEHNERT 
Published by Deutsche Verlags-Anstalt, Stuttgart, 1962, 608 pp. 


The “Communist China—Soviet Union” theme is acquiring increasing 
prominence in contemporary political life. Ten years ago, it was still possible to 
regard Peking as a satellite of Moscow, but now this is obviously impossible and 
the important thing today is to try and discover the causes of Sino-Soviet disa- 
greement. Clearly, the aggressive party is Peking, not Moscow, for Khrushchev 
is attempting at least to hide the disagreement from the outside world, even if 
he cannot remove its causes. For Mao Tse-tung, this question appears to have 
yielded importance to the necessity of defending his own political views and 
imposing them on Khrushchev. 


Western observers are divided into at least two camps on the question of the 
motives for Mao Tse-tung’s present stand. The chief point under dispute is 
whether China’s attitude is due to the adoption of a policy from a position of 
strength or to the results of internal weakness; whether Mao Tse-tung is bringing 
his own strength to bear on Khrushchev or trying to secure an adaptation of 
the entire Communist camp to China’s preferences because China is still too 
weak to be able to conduct a positive foreign policy within the framework of 
Khrushchev’s political views. . 


At first glance, it might seem that the very aggressiveness of China’s present 
attitude testified to her strength, but history provides examples in plenty to 
show that the aggressive foreign policy of a totalitarian state may well be due 
not to the strength but to the weakness of this state in internal affairs. A need 
to raise the prestige of a totalitarian party, shaken by risky ventures in internal 
policy, to distract the minds of the population from the difficulties of everyday 
life, to throw the blame for internal disasters upon a foreign enemy and to create 
the necessary conditions for carrying out diplomatic maneuvers on a worldwide 
scale—all this may lead to a “forward retreat,” a policy of “brinkmanship” and 
general aggressiveness. 


Thus, the question of the reasons for the present aggressiveness of the Chinese 
Communists assumes a complex aspect. It may be added that those who maintain 
that China treats with the Soviet Union from a position of strength have in mind 
not a real, only a potential strength. The majority of them are agreed that China 
today is in no position to threaten the USSR, that the Chinese menace is a menace 
of the future. One inevitably asks oneself to what extent the Soviet leaders are 
prepared to treat this hypothetical threat seriously and take it into account in 
their current policies. 

Klaus Mehnert, a well-known German writer on Soviet affairs who has lived 
for many years not only in the USSR but also in China, has now set himself the 
task of analysing these questions and trying to sort out from a mass of speculative 
judgments that definite core of fact which alone can throw light upon the real 
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situation. In doing so, he has, very properly, avoided making use of the large 
quantity of apocryphal material that has recently appeared in the West and 
confined himself to official Soviet and Chinese sources and to his own observa- 
tions. 

The first part of his book is devoted to a comparative analysis of the Russian 
and Chinese character and to the historical development of the two countries 
in question. The author consistently adopts the standpoint that Russia’s develop- 
ment has always belonged to the history of Europe and that Russian culture 
has its roots in European culture, thus drawing a definite dividing line between 
the two countries. He discusses the question in detail and, while acknowledging 
the presence of common features in the history of the two peoples and countries, 
nevertheless maintains that the differences predominate. 


A special section of the book is devoted to the early history of the Communist 
regimes in Russia and China. Here the author comes to the conclusion that, 
before the establishment of the people’s communes and the beginning of the 
“Great Leap Forward” at least, the differences were mere matters of tactical 
detail. In its early stages, at any rate, the force of a totalitarian ideocracy is greater 
than that of history and national tradition: when Communists come to power 
in any country, the radical break with the past that occurs ensures a certain 
similarity in the initial policies of the new regime. 


Mehnert then proceeds to consider the geopolitical position of the Soviet 
Union and China and the territorial claims which China, theoretically at least, 
might advance against the USSR. The territories in question here are primarily 
the Maritime Krai, in the USSR, and Outer Mongolia, the formally independent 
Mongolian People’s Republic. Mehnert is no supporter of the theories of Star- 
linger, which attracted so much attention in their day. In Western Europe, a 
great deal is said about an enormous increase in the population of China, which 
will inevitably lead to Chinese aggression in the Soviet Far East and to armed 
conflict with the USSR. Mehnert objects to this view as follows: 


One also obtains a false picture if one says simply that an overpopulated China 
borders on an unpopulated Siberia. In the northeast, northern and northwest border 
regions of China, in Heilungkiang, Inner Mongolia, Kansu, Chinghai and Sinkiang 
(according to the census of 1953), 41,301,000 people are living ın an area of 4,387,000 
square kilometers, i.e., an average of 9.4 persons to the square kilometer. In the 
corresponding regions of the Soviet Union (Maritime, Khabarovsk and Altai krais, 
the Amur, Chita and Irkutsk oblasts, Tuva and the Kazakh, Kirghiz and Tadzhik 
republics), according to Soviet statistics for January 15, 1959, 22,463,000 people 
were living in an area of 6,083,000 square kilometers, i.e., 3.7 to the square kilo- 
meter (page 351). 


The author goes on: 


It is disputable whether the Chinese frontier areas may legitimately be compared 
with the Soviet, but these figures do provide something to go on. The difference 
between 9.4 and 3.7 persons to the square kilometer is in any case not so great thet 
it can be regarded as a tremendous drop. On the other hand, one should not imagina 
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that the Soviet Far East and Siberia offer unlimited or even easy opportunities for 
settlement. The cultivable area in Transbaikal (including the Amur and Ussuri 
basins) 1s estimated at about forty-six million hectares, of which less than three million 
have so far been brought under the plow, but an extension of the cultivated area in 
these barren regions, with their short vegetation periods, would require the invest- 
ment of sums no less than a corresponding land development ın China itself. 


All this does not, of course, mean that there are no frontier disputes between 
China and the Soviet Union, but there is little point in expecting that such 
disputes will develop in the foreseeable future into an armed conflict, still less 
into a full-scale war between the two countries. 


Mehnert devotes much attention to the question of de-Stalinization and 
Communist China’s attitude to this process. At first, as he points out, Mao Tse- 
tung took a favorable attitude to the modernization of the Communist regime 
in the USSR and in various countries of eastern Europe. The view actually arose 
in eastern Europe that in 1956-57 he was prepared to support and actually 
supported the satellites rising in revolt against Moscow. Some even believed 
that it was only Peking’s intervention that saved Poland from the fate that 
overtook Hungary. With the aid of a comparative analysis of the Soviet and 
Communist Chinese press, Mehnert comes to the conclusion that none of these 
rumors is based on fact. In relation to both Hungary and Poland, the Peking 
press agreed entirely with Moscow’s point of view. 


A great deal has been written about the attitude of Peking to the events in 
Poland and Hungary—and not always accurately. What was false was due, at least 
in part, to the fact that the Poles knew how to publicize their own views, which 
were the result of wishful thinking (page 416). 


Mehnert’s main conclusion is that Mao Tse-tung was prompted to resist 
Khrushchev’s policies primarily by the political and economic situation within 
China. The failure of the “Hundred Flowers” campaign and the unsatisfactory 
tempi of industrialization inspired him to take the course of radicalization, 
which was bound to bring him into conflict with Moscow. This course had 
been pursued to its extreme by the summer of 1958, i.e., by the launching of 
the “Great Leap Forward,” which marked the beginning of the ideological 
quarrels between Moscow and Peking which have not ceased even yet. Mehnert 
comments: 


But was Peking’s transformation really so great? The problem of the interna 
setup of the “camp” had, and has, for China two aspects: one concerns her own 
relation to the Eastern bloc, the other that of the other member states to this bloc. 
As for the first aspect, nothing has changed ın China’s striving for greater inde- 
pendence (catchword “Consideration of national peculiarities’—a “revisionist” 
slogan), it has mérely grown stronger tn the course of the years. The other viewpoint 
(catchword “Unity of the socialist camp,” viz., the demand for dogmatic coordina- 
tion), which stands 1n contradiction to the first, has always been present. For China, 
the logical contradiction between the two 1s resolved by the fact that, ın the case of 
“national peculiarities,” she primarily thinks of herself and in that of the “unity 
of the camp” above all of the coordination of the other Eastern bloc states (page429). 
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Subsequently, as the author points out, the first of these two principles was 
pushed into the background, even by the Chinese Communists, as the case of 
Albania in the recent past shows. One thing, at any rate, is clear: that it was 
internal weaknesses, revealed during the course of the “Hundred Flowers” 
campaign, that prompted the Chinese Communists to take the path of radicaliza- 
tion and which brought them into conflict with Moscow. It is, of course, quite 
impossible to reconcile this factor with any claim on China’s part to a leading 
place in the Communist bloc. In Mehnert’s opinion, Peking’s claims on Moscow 
ate not that the latter should yield leading place to Peking, but that it should 
modify its course according to the weaker partner. 


In his further consideration of these questions, Mehnert refers to Khrush- 
chev’s call, delivered during his speech to the 1960 congress of the Rumanian 
Communist Party in Bucharest, to all Communists in the world to “synchronize 
their watches.” As Mehnert points out, China appears not to have done so, and 
the reason for this may well be sought in the information which he gives in tabular 
form on the state of production in the USSR and Communist China on the eve 
of their respective first five-year plans (page 444). This table shows what gigantic 
difficulties accompany China’s industrialization and explains why the Chinese 
Communists were obliged to resort to an even greater radicalization of their 
policy than was Stalin at the end of the twenties. Mehnert’s table is as follows: 


Soviet Unson Communist China 
1928 1952 
Per Capita 

Gross National Product (DM) ..... 1,000 250 
Cereals (including Rice) 491 270 
Coaliee aii se tess . 273 110 
Crude Iron... e... o.. Output in 22 3.27 
Crude Steel o.o... Kilograms 29 2.35 
Cement. ...esoessessoe 13 4,97 
Electricity (Kilowatts) ............. 0.01 0.005 
Cotton Spindles ............ cece eee 0.05 0,010 


It was this backward state of their country’s industry that the Chinese Com- 
munists attempted to cure by means of the “Great Leap Forward” and the 
creation of the people’s communes, but this kind of radical policy in internal 
affairs cannot avoid being reflected in the sphere of foreign policy. The Chinese 
Communists began to fall behind, not only in such points as the creation of the 
people’s communes and the complete militarization of the life of the population 
at home, but also in the question of the avoidability of wars in our time, in that 
of the Communist attitude toward the “national bourgeoisie” in the less developed 
countries, etc. As a result, the synchronization of Soviet and Chinese foreign 
policies became impossible. Mehnert sums all this up as follows: 


There can be no doubt that Khrushchev’s assessment of the actual balance of 
power is soberer and more correct than Mao’s. The son of the Chinese people, who 
1s attributed as no one else is with the gift of patience, was far less patient than ` 
Khrushchev, far less so than even Stalin had been. Admittedly, the Bolsheviks turned 
Marxist dogma upside down in that they established the dictatorship of the proletar- 
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iat in one of the technically most backward countries of Europe, i.e., in Russia, 
which was still ın the stage of early capitalism, and then built up an industrial basis 
with the aid of forcibly mobilized manual labor and the large-scale importation of 
machinery financed by depriving the people of consumer goods... But Mao 
surpassed this tour de force in that he tried to conjure up the economic conditions 
necessary for Communism out of thin air in one of the technically most backward 
countries in the world, still more rapidly than in Russia and by means of even 
grosser exploitation of the peasantry. The much-discussed “Maoism” can, so it 
seems to me, best be understood as a severer form of Stalinism: a people poorer still 
than the Russians must be still more rapidly industrialized by dint of still greater 
efforts (page 549). 


Mehnert does not raise the question whether Mao T'se-tung had any alternative 
to the course he took. Having reconciled himself to the rate of industrialization 
that hed obtained until the summer of 1958, he would have had to reconcile 
himself also to the prospect that his country would remain a third-rate power for 
many decades, if not centuries, to come. In the sphere of foreign affairs, China 
would have become a satellite of Moscow, which shows little concern for her 
particular problems (as, for instance, Formosa) and is prepared at any time to 
sacrifice her interests for the sake of its own. To accept all this would have been 
impossible for a totalitarian dictatorship, and so Mao took the only other course 
that lay open to him. ‘ 


; Mehnert’s analysis brings him to the conclusion that Sino-Soviet relations 

will continue to be marked by disputes. The “Great Leap Forward” has failed, 
the country is beset by famine, and the Communists are being temporarily 
obliged to grant the population a respite. But, says Mehnert, 


... the Soviet example must once more serve us as a warning not to see in 
the tactical adaptation of a Communist regime to the realities of the moment a 
change of strategy or an abandonment of the objective, as Western observers 
once did when Lenin announced his New Economic Policy after the Civil War; 
a few years later, it was followed by total collectivization (page 554). 


Mehnert does not commit himself on the prospects for the future in the 
matter of Sino-Soviet relations, but, reading between the lines, one may deduce 
that he considers the only real solution for China to be that of abandoning the 
totalitarian system and adopting a course of gradual, organic development. 
There is no reason to suppose that the Chinese Communists will adopt such a 
course: there remains the alternative of yet another “forward retreat,” with still 
more disastrous consequences for the country’s relations with the Soviet Union. 


Finally, Mehnert expresses the following hope: 


That the overwhelming majority of the Soviet population feels itself much 
more closely related to non-Communist Europeans and Americans than to the 
Communist Chinese I am quite certain; perhaps the men in the Kremlin will also 
one day realize that they are more closely bound to the West through their Euro- 
peanness than to China through Communism (pages 558-59). 
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This hope is becoming more and more current in the West. To what extent 
it is justified, only the future can show. The fact remains that it can only be 
realized when “the men in the Kremlin” cease to be Communists. 


Klaus Mehnert’s book may well be recommended, not only for general 
reading, but also for use as a handbook on the question of Sino-Soviet relations. 


A. Kashin 


Politics versus Economics 


Criticism on People’s Commune 
(1961, 50 pp.) 
and 
Chinese Communist Regime Trapped in Spiral Crises 
(1962, 46 pp.) 
By Cuow CAING-WEN 
(Both published by the Continental Research Institute, Hongkong) 


Sino-Soviet relations are determined to a large extent by the internal situation 
of Communist China: every radicalization in China’s internal policy inevitably 
leads to further disagreements between Moscow and Peking. This applies partic- 
ularly to the “Great Leap Forward” and the creation of the people’s communes, 
both of which actions may be said to have exerted an influence far beyond the 
limits of China’s domestic affairs. 


In the two pamphlets under review, Chow Ching-wen analyses these two 
campaigns in turn, and since his analysis is based upon his own experience as a 
member of the central apparatus of the Peking government it deserves especially 
close attention. Chow Ching-wen first became known in the Western world 
through his Ten Years of Storm, originally published in Chinese in Hongkong and 
later in New York in an English translation. In his review of the original Chinese 
version, Lord Lindsay wrote in The China Quarterly : 


Mr. Chou’s experience had put him in a very unusual position for writing a book 
about the Peking regime. There have been other books by people who have lived 
in the system and seen it from inside and then managed to get out to write freely 
about their experiences, but they have been by people who have seen the system from 
the bottom—at levels where they could only observe Communist policies as ad- 
ministered by subordinate Communist officials. Mr. Chou was at least on the outer 
edges of power—meeting the Communist leaders, involved ın high level bodies on 
the government side, and in a position to hear a lot of high level gossip. 


As one of the leaders of the China Democratic League, Mr. Chow found him- 
self drawn into collaborating with the Communists during the first few years 
after the latter’s accession to power. At that time, the leaders of the League 


1 The China Quarterly, No. 3, London, 1960, pp. 104—5. 
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entertained hopes that, confronted with the problems of building up a state in 
practice, the Chinese Communists would abandon their utopian ideas and form 
a true people’s front comprising all the nation’s forces for the purpose of building 
up a strong, united and prosperous China. Until 1956, Chow Ching-wen occupied 
several responsible positions in the central apparatus of the government, and only 
left the country when it became clear to him that there was no point in expecting 
the Communists to adopt reasonable policies. ; 

In the two brochures under review, Mr. Chow bases himself primarily on the 
Communist Chinese press, but in his interpretations he is able to draw upon his 
intimate knowledge of the present-day situation in China and of Communist 
practices in general. In his chapter on the reasons for the introduction of people’s 
communes, for example, he writes: 


Marxists like to say that politics depends on economy; judged by their actual 

` behaviour, however, they seem to believe the exact opposite, advocating that 
politics should assume command over economy. As an attempt to overcome 
economic difficulties and march ahead towards their not-too-certain future, the 
Chinese Communists usually ignore economic principles and charge forward “full 
of subjective fighting spirit.” Such an attitude of theirs can very well be proved by ` 
the setting up of the people’s communes. 


The ambition to become a first-class military power is common to all 
states ruled by a totalitarian regime, and Communist China is no exception. The 
extent to which the conditions necessary for realizing this ambition are present 
in China is, however, almost negligible. Under normal conditions, the building 
of a “new China” would take several decades, perhaps a century or more. For 
China’s present leaders, such a prospect is unacceptable; and they have tried to 
make up for the lack of capital, technical knowledge and highly productive labor 
by the “enthusiasm of the masses.” 

Mr. Chow shows how this led to difficulties which, in fact, were inevitable. 
The people’s communes, so far from raising labor productivity—which was the 
first prerequisite for speeding up industrialization—, actually lowered it, while 
the “Great Leap Forward” destroyed all that had been achieved in the country’s 
economy during the first decade of the Communist regime and threw the country 
back two or three decades. . 

The author backs up his statements with quotations from the Communist 
Chinese press. Particularly impressive are the figures he has managed to produce. 
According to his calculations, for example, the campaign for the domestic pro- 
duction of steel alone cost the country some 12,000 million working days, which, 
proved to have been wasted since the steel thus produced was quite unfit for use. 
Such a loss of working time would have produced a crisis even in a more solid 
economy, while in Communist China, where the national economy is still in an 
embryonic state and the country has no reserves, it led to the economic disaster 
which is to be observed there today. 


Economic problems, however, are not all that occupies Mr. Chow’s atten- 
tion. Being in charge of an institute in Hongkong engaged in a study of the 
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situation on the Chinese mainland based primarily on the evidence of refugees 
arriving in Hongkong, he is in a position to follow the gradual decline in the 
prestige of the Communists in a country tormented by endless experiments which 
only lead to more and more shortages. Not only the civilian population, he says, 
but also the army is showing signs of discontent, and there have been cases in 
which officers and men have refused to fire on workers and peasants rising in 
revolt. The Party organization is, of course, very strong, so that the Communists 
are able to retain power in their hands even during such a serious crisis as the 
present one, but they will only succeed in consolidating their position if they 
find a real solution to this crisis. Mr. Chow takes the view that this is unlikely to 
happen: the leaders in Peking refuse to face facts and to operate within the bounds 
of reality, so that the present crisis is likely to prove chronic. 

However the reader may react to such commentaries and conclusions, the 
fact remains that the author has succeeded in presenting in these two brochures 
a wealth of little-known material: in particular, the information contained in his 
tables on the economic development of China during the last three years will be 
largely new to the Western reader. These pamphlets may therefore be recom- 
mended, not only to students of Communist China, but also to all those who 
would like to examine more closely the nature of the crisis in Sino-Soviet relations, 
which, as we have pointed out, ate undoubtedly affected by the situation within 
China. 

A, Kashin 
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CHRONICLE OF EVENTS 


(As reported by ihe Soviet Press and Radio) 


December 1962 


1 Brezhnev receives new British Ambassador, 
Sir Humphrey Trevelyan, who presents his 
credentials. 

New 406-kilometer motor highway Moscow 
—Gorky opened. 


2 Publication of joint Soviet-Laotian communi- 
“qué on the conclusion of a trade and payments 
agreement between the two countries. 

Report of signing in Peking of Sino-Soviet 
agreement on exchange of civil aviation set- 
vices. 

Board meeting of the RSFSR Union of 
Writers opens in Moscow. 

First Deputy Premier Mikoyan returns from 
Cuba. 


3 Arrival in London of a delegation from the 
Soviet-British Section of the Parliamentary 
Group of the USSR on the invitation of the 
Anglo-Soviet Parliamentary Group. 


4 Arrival in Moscow of delegation from the Fin- 
land—Soviet Union Society, led by first deputy 
speaker of the Finnish parliament. 


5 Soviet Constitution Day. 

Arrival in Moscow on Khrushchev’s invita- 
tion of Yugoslav President Tito and his wife. 

Announcement that the Second Congress of 
Writers of the RSFSR will take place in Mos- 
cow in May 1963. 

Five-day general meeting of the Academy of 
Arts of the USSR ends in Moscow. Speech by 
Minister of Culture Furtseva. V. Serov elected 
President of the Academy, M. Manizer and A. 
Deineka vice presidents. 


7 Party committees in the Union republics, krais 
and oblasts reported to be holding meetings to 
discuss results of the November plenary ses- 
sion of the Central Committee. 

Presidium of the Supreme Soviet decrees the 
formation of state committees on electrical 
engineering, light industry, the food industry, 
and trade. 


8 New Soviet Ambassador to the Lebanon, D. S. 
Nikiforov, presents his credentials to the Pres- 
ident of the republic. 
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9 Report on construction of Mamakan hydro- 
electric station in the Irkutsk Oblast, in the 
permafrost zone, the first large hydroelectric 
station in the Lena basin. 

First Soviet trade and industrial exhibition in 
the Sudan opened by General Ibrahim Abboud. 

Report of holding of regular plenary session 
of the Supreme Court of the USSR, attended by 
Procurator General R. A. Rudenko. 


10 Opening of second session (sixth convocation) 
of Supreme Soviet to discuss state economic 
plan and budget for 1963, implementation of 
the 1961 budget, the international situation and 
foreign policy. 

Chinese Ambassador arrives in Moscow. 
Arrival in Moscow of Cuban governmental 
trade delegation. 


12 Death of Russian ballerina E. V. Geltser. 


13 Khrushchev receives chairman of Indian Com- 
munist Party. 

Opening in Warsaw of four-day Fourth Con- 
gress of International Federation of Resistance, 
attended by 240 delegates, including Soviet 
delegation led by Marshal Timoshenko. 


14 General meeting of Parliamentary Group of 
the USSR takes place in the Kremlin. Speech 
by Chairman I. V. Spiridonov. 

Publication of laws and resolutions passed by 
the Supreme Soviet, including those on the state 
economic plan for 1963 and on the budget for 
1963. Supreme Soviet approves report on ful- 
filment of the budget for 1961. 

Publication of Supreme Soviet’s resolution 
on Khrushchev’s report on the present inter- 
national situation and Soviet foreign policy. 

Second plenary session of the Komsomol 
Central Committee opens in Moscow to dis- 
cuss results of November plenary session of the 
Party Central Committee, 

International Conference of Trade Unions 
opens near Leipzig to discuss economic and 
social consequences of the work of the EEC 
and addressed by Secretary General Louis Sail- 
lant, who proposes calling a world trade union 
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conference. Soviet delegation headed by Secre- 
tary of the All-Union Central Council of Trade 
Unions L. N. Solovev. 

Negotiations begin with Cuban trade dele- 
gation on shipment of goods by sea between 
USSR and Cuba. 

Legislative Proposals Commissions of both 
houses of the Supreme Soviet conclude joint 
two-day meeting to prepare draft legislative 
principles on marriage and the family and on 
corrective labor. 


Brezhnev receives new Chinese Ambassador, 
who presents his credentials. 


Report of conclusion of scientific conference 
devoted to the fortieth anniversary of the for- 
mation of the USSR, held at the Central Com- 
mittee’s Higher Party School. 


Party and governmental leaders meet promi- 
nent representatives of the arts, the press, radio 
and television at reception in Moscow ad- 
dressed by Central Committee Secretary Ilichev 
and Khrashchev. 

Party Central Committee Bureau for the 

RSFSR, the RSFSR Supreme Soviet Presidium 
and the RSFSR Council of Ministers set up a 
Committee for Party and State Control under 
the Bureau for the RSFSR and RSFSR Council 
of Ministers. 
All-Union conference of historians, called by the 
Academy of Sciences, the Ministry of Higher 
and Specialized Secondary Education, the Cen- 
tral Committee Academy of Social Sciences and 
the Central Committee Institute of Marrism- 
Leninism, opened at Moscow University by 
President of the Academy of Sciences M. V. 
Keldysh to discuss ways of improving the 
training of history teachers. 

Khrushchev receives Guinean Ambassador 
at the latter’s request. 

China clay deposit discovered in southern 
part of Maritime Krai, near village of Gusevka. 


Seventh session (fifth convocation) of RSFSR 
Supreme Soviet opens to discuss RSFSR state 
economic plan and RSFSR budget for 1963 and 
the fulfilment of the RSFSR budget for 1961. 

Report of gift of nine transport planes and 
helicopters presented to Laotian government 
by Soviet Ambassador. 


Announcement that the journal Kolkboznoe 
proizvodstvo will be superseded in January 1963 
by another entitled Kolkboxno-sovkboznos proiz- 
sodstvo. 
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Report that Danish Premier J. O. Krag and 
his wife have accepted invitation of Soviet 
government to visit the USSR in June 1963. 

Soviet delegation arrives in Teheran for 
negotiations on cultural and economic cooper- 
ation between the USSR and Persia. 


Brezhnev receives Chairman of the All-India 
Peace Council P, Sunderlal, on an official visit 
to USSR, at the latter’s request. 

American R. Dowling, on visit to Moscow, 
received by Mikoyan. 


Launching of artifical earth satellite “Kosmos- 
42.” 
Second plenary session of DOSAAF Central 
Committee reported to have ended. 
Announcement of signing in Reykjavik of 
Soviet-Icelandic protocol on trade during 1963 
—1965. 


23 Tests begin at Kineshma, on the Volga, of 


diesel-electric icebreaker-ferry, the first of its 
type in the USSR, built at Astrakhan. 


24 Hundredth anniversary of the Leningrad Con- 
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servatoire. 

Conference of leading Party, governmental 
and economic officials of the Ukrainian SSR 
takes place in Kiev. 

Eleventh plenary session of the All-Union 
Central Council of Trade Unions takes place to 
discuss results of the November plenary session 
of the Party Central Committee and the calling 
of the Thirteenth Trade Union Congtess. 

Death of D. Y. Raizer, formerly (1950—57) 
Minister of Metallurgical and Chemical Indus- 
trial Enterprise Construction, 


Moscow City Council meets to discuss economic 
plans and budget for 1963. 


Conclusion of two-day (December 24 and 26) 
meeting of Party Central Committee Ideolog- 
ical Commission, attended by young writers, 
artists, musicians and cinema and theatrical 
workers of Moscow. 


Completion of electrification of Leningrad— 
Moscow—Rostov—Tbilisi—Leninakan railroad, 
extending over 3,400 kilometers, 

An All-Union Institute of ‘Medical and 
Medico-Technical Information set up at the 
Academy of Medical Sciences. 

RSFSR Supreme Soviet Presidium decrees 
reduction in number of economic administra- 
tive regions in the RSFSR from 67 to 24, with 
a sovnarkhoz in each. 
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The Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the 
Ukrainian SSR decrees the reduction of the 
number of economic administrative regions in 
the Ukrainian SSR from 14 to 7. 

Decision taken to call Thirteenth Trade 
Union Congress on December 28, 1963. V. I. 
Prokhorov and I. F. Shkuratov confirmed in 
their positions as chairmen of the bureaus of 
the All-Union Central Council of Trade Unions 
for trade union work in industry, construction 
and transport and in agriculture respectively, 
the latter being elected secretary and presidium 
member of the Council. 

Death of A. V. Topchiev, Vice President of 
the Academy of Sciences of the USSR, Director 
of the Academy’s Institute for the Chemical 
Synthesis of Petroleum By-products, and Dep- 
uty to the RSFSR Supreme Soviet. 


28 Publication of letter sent by Khrushchev to 
Federal German Chancellor Dr. Adenauer in 


reply to the latter’s letter concerning incidents 
on the borders of Western Berlin. 


29 Report of conclusion in Damascus of agree- 
ment between the USSR and the Syrian Arab 
Republic on alt communications between the 
two countries, as a result of which direct 
flights between Moscow and Damascus will 
soon be run by Aeroflot. 

Mikoyan receives the Mali Ambassador at 
the latter’s request. 

Soviet delegation leaves by air for Cuba to 
attend celebrations of fourth anniversary of the 
Cuban revolution on January 1. 


30 First section of ore-enriching combine at Kov- 
dor, on the Kola Peninsula, put into commis- 
sion. 


31 Publication of statistical compilation on special 
secondary education in the USSR. 





Changes and Appointments 


1 M. G. Pervukhin replaced by P. A. Abrasimov 
as Ambassador to the German Democratic 
Republic in connection with his transfer to 
other duties. 


5 M. T. Efremov released from his duties as 
Chelyabinsk Oblast Committee First Secretary 
to become chairman of the Gorky Oblast Com- 
mittee Orgburo for Industrial Production. 


6 Azerbaidzhan Party Central Committee Secre- 
tary A. D. Amirov confirmed in the post of 
Chairman of the Azerbaidzhan Central Com- 
mittee Bureau for Industry. 

G. Kh. Kyazimov coopted onto the Azer- 
baidzhan Party Central Committee, elected Sec- 
retary and confirmed in the post of Chairman 
of the Azerbaidzhan Central Committee Bureau 
for Agriculture, 

S. A. Mirzoev released from his duties as 
Bureau member and Secretary of the Azerbai- 
dzhan Party Central Committee, 


7 Estonian Party Central Committee Secretary 
K. G. Vaino confirmed in the post of Chairman 
of the Estonian Central Committee Bureau for 
Industry. 

Estonian Party Central Committee Secretary 
F. S. Ushanev confirmed in the post of Chair- 
man of the Estonian Central Committee Bureau 
for Agriculture, 
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Latvian Party Central Committee Secretary 
V. P. Lejin’ confirmed in the post of Chairman 
of the Latvian Central Committee Bureau for 
Industry. 

Latvian Party Central Committee Secretary 
P. J. Strautmanis confirmed in the post of 
Chairman of the Latvian Central Committee 
Bureau for Agriculture. 

Lithuanian Party Central Committee Secre- 
tary A. B. Barauskas confirmed in the post of 
Chairman of the Committee for Party and 
State Control of the Lithuanian Party Central 
Committee and Council of Ministers of the 
Lithuanian SSR. 

Lithuanian Party Central Committee Secre- 
tary I. A. Manju3is confirmed in the post of 
Chairman of the Lithuanian Central Committee 
Bureau for Industry. 

R. B. Songaila elected Secretary of the 
Lithuanian Party Central Committee and con- 
firmed in the post of Chairman of the Lithuan- 
ian Central Committee Bureau for Agriculture. 


P. V. Voronin elected Moldavian Party Cen- 
tral Committee Secretary and confirmed in the 
post of Chairman of the Committee for Party 
and State Control of the Moldavian Central ` 
Committee and Council of Ministers of the 
Moldavian SSR. 


Moldavian Party Central Committee Secte- 
tary N. N. Kurilenko confirmed in the post of 
Chairman of the Moldavian Central Committee 
Bureau for Industry. 

P. A. Paskar elected Moldavian Patty Central 
Committee Secretary and confirmed in the post 
of Chairman of the Moldavian Central Com- 
mittee Bureau for Agriculture. 

E. S. Postovoy released from his duties as 
Moldavian Party Central Committee Secretary 
in connection with his transfer to other work. 


8 I. S. Grushetsky, hitherto First Secretary of the 
Lvov Oblast Party Committee, elected Secre- 
tary and Presidium candidate member of the 
Ukrainian Party Central Committee and con- 
firmed in the post of Chairman of the Commit- 
tee for Party and State Control of the Ukrain- 
ian Party Central Committee and Council of 
Ministers of the Ukrainian SSR. 

P. E. Shelest confirmed in the post of Chair- 
man of the Ukrainian Party Central Committee 
Bureau for Industry and Construction, 

V. G. Komyakhov, hitherto First Secretary 
of the Poltava Oblast Party Committee, elected 
Secretary and Presidiam member of the Ukrain- 
ian Party Central Committee and confirmed in 
the post of Chairman of the Ukrainian Central 
Committee Bureau for Agriculture. 

L. N. Efremov released from his duties as 
Gorky Oblast Committee First Secretary in 
connection with his transfer to a responsible 
position in the Central Committee. 

V. I. Erofeev appointed Ambassador to 
Senegal. ; 

11 V. V. Trofimov appointed Minister of Health 
of the RSFSR. 


14 L. N. Smirnov replaced by V. L Terebilov as 
Deputy Chairman of the Supreme Court of the 
USSR in connection with his transfer to other 
duties. 


17 M. I. Kuchava released from his duties as First 
Deputy Chairman of the Council of Ministers 
and Minister for the Production and State 
Purchase of Agricultural Produce of the Geor- 
gian SSR and appointed Deputy Chairman of 
the Georgian Council of Ministers and Chair- 
man of the Committee for Party and State 
Control of the Georgian Party Central Com- 
mittee and Council of Ministers of the 
Georgian SSR. 

Viktoriya M. Sirazde appointed Deputy 
Chairman of the Council of Ministers of the 
Georgian SSR. 
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Belorussian Party Central Committee Secretary 
P. M. Masherov elected Second Secretary of 
this committee. 

Belorussian Party Central Committee Secre- 
tary S, O, Pritytsky confirmed in the post of 
Chairman of the Committee for Party and State 
Control of the Belorussian Party Central Com- 
mittee and Council of Ministers of the Belorus- 
sian SSR. 

Belorussian Party Central Committee Secre- 
tary D. S. Filimonov confirmed in the post of 
Chairman of the Belorussian Central Commit- 
tee Bureau for Industry. 

F, A. Surganov released from his duties as 
Second Secretary, remaining Secretary of the 
Belorussian Party Central Committee, and con- 
firmed in the post of Chairman of the Belorus- 
alan Central Committee Bureau for Agriculture. 


G. V, Enyutin appointed Deputy Chairman of 
the Council of Ministers of the RSFSR and 
Chairman of the Committee for Party and State 
Control of the Central Committee Bureau for 
the RSFSR and Council of Ministers’ of the 
RSFSR. 

P. V. Kovanov replaced by D. S. Zemlyan- 
sky as Second Secretary of the Georgian 
Party Central Committee in connection with 
his transfer to other duties. 

Secretary of the Georgian Party Central Com- 
mittee G. A. Gegeshidze confirmed in the post 
of Chairman of the Georgian Central Commit- 
tee Bureau for Industry and Construction. 

Sh. L Chanukvadze elected Secretary of the 
Georgian Party Central Committee and con- 
firmed in the post of Chairman of the Georgian 
Central Committee Bureau for Agriculture. 

M. I. Kuchava elected Secretary of the 
Georgian Party Central Committee, 

Viktoriya M. Sitadze released from her 
duties ag Secretary of the Georgian Party Cen- 
tral Committee. 

G. S. Pashchenko appointed Ambassador to 
Sierra Leone, 


Uzbek Party Central Committee Secretary 
M. M. Musakhanov confirmed in the post of 
Chairman of the Committee for Party and State 
Control of the Uzbek Party Central Committee 
and Council of Ministers of the Uzbek SSR. 

N. V. Martynov and N. D. Khudaiberdyev 
elected Secretaries of the Uzbek Party Central 
Committee and confirmed in the posts of Chair- 
men of the Uzbek Central Committee Bureaus 
for Industry and Agriculture respectively. 
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A. Khaidarov released from his duties ag 22 N. G. Minich elected Secretary of the Kirghiz 


Secretary of the Uzbek Party Central Commit- 
tee in connection with his transfer to other 
work, 

E. K. Bemans, hitherto head of Latvian Party 
Central Committee Party Organs Department, 
elected Secretary of the Latvian Central Com- 
mittee and confirmed in the post of Chairman 
of the Committee for Party and State Control 
of the Latvian Party Central Committee and 
Council of Ministers of the Latvian SSR. 


N. N. Organov replaced by N. G. Ignatov as 
Chairman of the Presidium of the Supreme 
Soviet of the RSFSR in connection with his 
transfer to other duties. 

D. S. Polyansky replaced by G. I. Voronov 
as Chairman of the Council of Ministers of the 
RSFSR in connection with his transfer to work 
in the USSR Council of Ministers. 

M. S. Asimov elected Secretary of the Tad- 
zhik Party Central Committee and confirmed 
in the post of Chairman of the Committee for 
Party and State Control of the Tadzhik Party 
Central Committee and Council of Ministers of 
the Tadzhik SSR. 

Tadzhik Party Central Committee Secretary 
S. B. Ergashev confirmed in the post of Chair- 
man of the Tadzhik Central Committee Bureau 
for Industry. 

Tadzhik Party Central Committee Secretary 
G. A, Aliev confirmed in the post of Chairman 
of the Tadzhik Central Committee Bureau for 
Agriculture. 

A. Ishankuliev, hitherto Chardzhou Oblast 
Party Committee First Secretary, elected Secre- 
tary of the Turkmenian Patty Central Commit- 
tee and confirmed in the post of Chairman of 
the Committee for Party and State Control of 
the Turkmenian Party Central Committee and 
Council of Ministers of the Turkmenian SSR. 

Turkmenian Party Central Committee Secre- 
tary B. N. Moralev confirmed in the post of 
Chairman of the Turkmenian Central Commit- 
tee Bureau for Industry. 

P. S. Dolgov, hitherto Chardzhou Oblast 
Party Committee Second Secretary, elected 
Secretary of the Turkmenian Party Central 
Committe and confirmed in the post of Chair- 
man of the Turkmenian Central Committee 
Bureau for Agriculture. ; 

A. Niyazov released from his duties as Turk- 
menian Party Central Committee Secretary in 
connection with his transfer to other work. 
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Party Central Committee and confirmed in the 
post of Chairman of the Committee for Patty 
and State Control of the Kirghiz Party Central 
Committee and Council of Ministers of the 
Kirghiz SSR. 

Kirghiz Party Central Committee Secretary 
P. E. Vakulov confirmed in the post of Chair- 
man of the Kirghiz Central Committee Bureau 
for Industry. 


A. P. Chubarov elected Secretary of the 
Kirghiz Party Central Committee and con- 
firmed in the post of Chairman of the Kirghiz 
Central Committee Bureau for Agriculture. 

V. F. Stepkin released from his duties as 
Kirghiz Party Central Committee Secretary in 
connection with his transfer to other work. 

F. E. Titov released from his duties as mem- 
ber of the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of 
Uzbekistan, 

E. T. Asteatryan released from his duties as 
Chairman of the Sovnarkhoz for Armenia and 
Minister of the Armenian SSR. 


23 V. A. Zorin replaced by N. T. Fedorenko ag 


Permanent Representative to the United Na- 
tions and delegate to the Security Council. 


24 E. T. Astsatryan elected Secretary of the Art- 


menian Party Central Committee, appointed 
Deputy Chairman of the Armenian Council of 
Ministers and confirmed in the post of Chair- 
man of the Committee for Party and State 
Control of the Armenian Party Central Com- 
mittee and Council of Ministers of the Armen- 
ian SSR. 

Armenian Party Central Committee Secre- 
tary G. T. Arutyunyan confirmed in the post 
of Chairman of the Armenian Central Com- 
mittee Bureau for Industry and Construction, 

Armenian Party Central Committee Secre- 
tary M. S. Melkonyan confirmed in the post of 
Chairman of the Armenian Central Committee 
Bureau for Agriculture. 


26 A. I. Loshchakov replaced by I. A. Melnik as 


Ambassador to the Mali Republic in connec- 
tion with his transfer to other duties. 

A. B. Barauskas appointed Deputy Chairman 
of the Council of Ministers of the Lithuanian 
SSR. 

S. Daulenov expelled from the Kazakh Party 
Central Committee for unworthy conduct. 
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M. Beisebaev replaced by D. A. Kunaev as 
Chairman and appointed First Deputy Chait- 
man of the Council of Ministers of the Kazakh 
SSR. 

D. A. Kunaev and N. N. Rodionov replaced 
by I. Y. Yusupov, hitherto Secretary, and M. 
S. Solomentsev, hitherto Karaganda Oblast 
Party Committee First Secretary, as respective- 
ly First and Second Secretaries of the Kazakh 
Party Central Committee. 

Kazakh Party Central Committee Secretary 
G. A. Kozlov confirmed in the post of Chair- 
man of the Committee for Party and State 
Control of the Kazakh Party Central Commit- 
tee and Council of Ministers of the Kazakh SSR, 

R. B. Baigaliev and F. S. Kolomiets, the lat- 
ter hitherto West Kazakhstan Krai Party Com- 
mittee First Secretary, elected Secretaries of the 
Kazakh Party Central Committee and Chair- 
men of ite Bureaus for Industry and Construc- 
tion and for Agriculture respectively. 


A. I. Struev appoimted Chairman of the State 
Committee for Trade with the rank of Minister 
of the USSR. 

P. V. Naumenko appointed Chairman of the 
State Committee for the Food Industry with 
the rank of Minister of the USSR. 


N. N. Tarasov appointed Chairman of the 
State Committee for Light Industry with the 
tank of Minister of the USSR. 


P. S. Kuchumov replaced by A. A. Ezhev- 
sky as Chairman of the all-Union association 
“Soyuzselkhoztekhnike” in connection with 
his transfer to other duties. i 

N. G. Ignatov released from his duties as 
Deputy Chairman of the Council of Ministers 
of the USSR and Chairman of the State Purchas- 
ing Committee in connection with his transfer 
to other work. 

A. G. Kerimov elected Secretary of the 
Azerbaidzhan Party Central Committee and 
confirmed in the post of Chairman of the Com- 
mittee for Party and State Control of the Azer- 
baidzhan Party Central Committee and Council 
of Ministers of the Azerbaidzhan SSR. 


29 V. G. Lomonosov first mentioned as Chairman 


of the Party Central Committee Central Asian 
Bureau. 


30 V. V. Skryabin, G. I. Vorobev and F. D. Ku- 


lakov elected First Secretaries of the Rostov 
Oblast, Krasnodar Krai and Stavropol Krat 
Party Committees for Agriculture respectively. 


` 


Addenda 
The following entry should be added to the notes on New Contributors in the last issue 


(Bulletin, 1963, No. 1, p. 64): 


Prozuxova, Wana. Studied at Leningrad University (Faculty of Mathematics and Mechanics) 


until the outbreak of war; graduated and took her doctor’s degree at Munich University (Faculty of 
Philosophy and History). Has published articles in various journals, mostly German, Author of a 
book on Alexander Herzen published in German. 


The following entry should be added to the Chronicle (Changes and Appointments) for September 


1962 (Bulletin, 1962, No. 11, p. 64): 


13 S. Daulenov replaced by M. Beisebaev as Chairman of the Council of Ministers of the Kazakh SSR. 
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Aleksei A. Oblensky 


On January 1, 1963, the death occurred of Aleksei A. Oblensky, 
assistant editor of the Bulletin. 


Mr. Oblensky was born on May 29, 1903, at Ekaterinoslav 
(now Dnepropetrovsk), the son of a journalist and writer who 
became well known under the name of A. Fovitsky. After the Bol- 
shevik revolution, Mr. Oblensky suffered many hardships. Having 
been conscripted into the Soviet army and sent to the front, he was 
captured by the Germans in September 1941 and entered the ranks of 
the Liberation movement headed by General A. Vlasov. After the 


war, he remained an émigré. 


Mr. Oblensky collaborated with a number of organs of the 
émigré press: he worked in the editorial offices of the political and liter- 
ary journal Grany (Frankfort on Main) and had contributions printed 
in the Frankfort weekly Possev, the New York daily Novoye Russkoye 
Slovo and the Buenos Aires journal Seyafe/, In January 1957, he 
started working as literary editor in the Research Section of the Insti- 
tute for the Study. of the USSR, transferring in January 1961 to the 
editorial office of the Balletin. Here he remained until protracted 
illness finally tore him away from his long-familiar and accustomed 
work. 

With the death of Aleksei Oblensky, the Publishing Section of the 
Institute and particularly the Buletin have lost a fine colleague, a cul- 
tivated man who was both a competent journalist and an experienced 
editor. The entire community of émigrés from the Soviet Union have 
lost a sturdy opponent of Communism who until the last weeks of his 
life strove by the honest and honorable use of his pen to help his 
compatriots in the fight against a Communist dictatorship. 





The Institute for the Study of the USSR is a research organization 
composed of former Soviet citizens whose aim it is to furnish reliable 
information regarding conditions and trends in the Soviet Union 
today. The offices of the Institute, which was founded in 1950, are in 
Munich, Germany. Its studies embrace the general field of the social 
sciences, including various aspects of economics, law, government 
and Party, history, education, religion, literature and social organi- 
zation. The views expressed in the Bxlletin or other Institute publi- 
cations are those of their authors. Contributors are not bound by any 
single political philosophy nor are their views to be construed as 
representing those of the Institute. 


* 


All comments and inquiries are most welcome and should be 
addressed to: 


Institute for the Study of the USSR 
Editor, Bulletin 
Mannbardtstrasse 6 
Munich, Germany 
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ARTICLES 


Attempts at a Modernization of Totalitarianism 


THEODOR ARNOLD 


Much water has flowed beneath the bridges over the Neva and the Moscow River 
during the ten years since Stalin’s death. In the following article, Mr. Arnold attempts to 
answer the question where the essence of these important changes lies. His reply—that in 
the USSR an attempt is now being made to modernize totalitarianism—will not entirely 
please some optimists in the West who interpret Soviet developments as indicating a 
“thaw,” a movement away from Communist dogme to a more liberal outlook, and see 
Khrushchev as a pragmatic statesman who has abandoned the demands of Communist 
ideology. Mr. Arnold offers an interpretation that is more complex and less optimistic. 


One of the greatest difficulties encountered when trying to understand the 
processes at present taking place in the Soviet Union is the obscurity which 
cloaks the nature of totalitarian regimes in general. It is this obscurity that is 
responsible for the fact that the reforms undertaken by Khrushchev are often 
misinterpreted. 

One may ask: Are the changes undertaken by the Soviet leaders since Stalin’s 
death and especially since the Twentieth Party Congress really a sign of a liber- 
alization of the system or not? Ifso, do they justify the conclusion that Communism 
is undergoing a gradual transformation? If not, what do they signify? 


Closer consideration of the reasons why these questions ate variously an- 
swered soon makes it clear that they lie in the confusion that has arisen over 
the nature of totalitarian regimes. This confusion is primarily due to an over- 
natrow and one-sided definition of the characteristics of a totalitarian regime, 
prompted by the obvious parallels to be found between the regimes represented 
by Stalin and Hitler. The features held to be essential included the unlimited 
power of the secret police, the all-overshadowing figure of a “divine” and 
absolute F#brer, the arbitrary reign of terror, the gigantic concentration and 
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forced labor camps, the overcentralization of state and economic administration, 
the complete emasculation of society and its various organizations, the regimen- 
tation of intellectual life and the reinforcement of an all-powerful propaganda 
system through the hermetic sealing off of all news from outside. 


While the collapse of the Nazi regime ruled out the possibility of observing 
the further development of this particular form of totalitarianism, the genesis 
of Communism in the Soviet Union at first provided a brilliant confirmation 
of the theories and definitions arrived at. Then the death of Stalin and the events 
of subsequent years confused the picture: the interpretation of totalitarianism 
worked out on the basis of the examples provided by Hitler and Stalin seemed 
to have become inapplicable. The power of the secret police was reduced, its 
otgans now having to subordinate themselves not only to the central but also to 
the regional Party authorities. The arrest of a Party member became conditional 
upon the approval of the relevant Party organ. 


The new “Fiibrer,” having reached his position by dint of a protracted 
struggle, acquired no divine nimbus. Whatever the exercise of his authority and 
the excellence of his achievements, there was no more kowtowing before a 
new god. The rule of terror visibly lost some of its arbitrary character. The 
ordinary citizen could now see for himself when the transgression of any limits 
rendered him liable to punishment. The majority of forced labor camps were 
dissolved. Certain aspects of the past were reinterpreted and many, if not all, 
of the victims of the Stalin period rehabilitated. 


The administration of state and economic affairs underwent considerable 
changes and in some respects appreciably lost its centralist character. Social 
organizations acquired a certain freedom of activity, even though there could 
obviously be no question of their becoming independent. The regimentation 
of intellectual life was toned down; certain sciences acquired a limited freedom 
within their own particular provinces and artists were no longer forced to 
confine themselves to illustrating the “general line” in their work. Although 
propaganda remained as ubiquitous and all-pervading as before and the blockage 
on news from outside was not lifted, a few gaps appeared in the Iron Curtain 
through which, by way of scientific and technical literature and journeys to the 
West made by numerous representatives of the upper Soviet stratum, news of 
the situation in the West began to penetrate into the Soviet Union. 


It is not surprising that attempts to assess these changes against the yardstick 
of the past were destined to fail and that people started talking of a “liberalization” 
or “transformation” of Communism. In the West, it was almost impossible to 
imagine a system built up and operated, not pragmatically, but according to 
the principles of an obviously outdated theory that had little to do with reality. 
There was also the hope that the Soviet Union would assimilate itself to the 
West and so gradually lose its aggressiveness. In a word, every modification 
of the conditions inherited from the Stalin era was immediately aber ctes as 
a step away from totalitarianism, as a transformation of the system. 
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In reality, however, things were quite different. The nature of totalitarianism 
is not confined to the rule of terror and the absolute power of a “godlike” 
leader. These are merely features of a particular form of dictatorship. The essence 
of totalitarianism lies in an attempt to organize the entire life of a community 
according to certain principles in such a way that there is no room left for indi- 
vidual developments diverging from these principles—and that not only in the 
sphere of public life but also in private matters. 


These principles are incorporated in an ideology, which is carried into effect 
by the political organization, the totalitarian party, committed to it. They com- 
prise not only a system of postulates which, designed to justify the party’s 
political dictatorship, may be changed as much and as often as necessary; despite 
all the variability of the ideological arguments of this nature, for all the manifold 
interpretations of certain ideological postulates corresponding to the “expe- 
diencies” of the moment, the ideology constitutes a permanent framework which 
the Party cannot arbitrarily transgress or alter. 


In addition to this justificatory function, the ideology also has a definitive 
function, since it lays down the general line of development and prescribes 
certain methods of administration and government. It is, indeed, tied to the 
Party, but the reverse is also true, and the Party cannot renounce its ideology 
without spelling its own doom. This inseparable unity of Party and ideology, 
whereby the former represents an ideology in action and the latter a party in 
power, means that the question of the Party’s rule is the central problem of a 
totalitarian system. 

Fluctuation in the ranks of the Party apparatus is essential to the stability 
of the system. Any stagnation, i.e., restriction of the circle of rulers to a definite 
group of persons, would lead to oligarchy and to a gradual degeneration of 
the system. And so the club remains, while its membership constantly changes. 
From a means to an end—that of achieving the aims set forth in the ideology-, 
the system becomes an end in itself, but the fact that it is so closely bound up 
with the ideology to a considerable extent predetermines the aims and methods 
adopted in the political—as in other—activities of the leaders and excludes the 
exercise of power for its own sake. 

Thus, totalitarianism is not a static, but a dynamic system. Power can be 
exercised only in the course of determining and realizing aims in accordance with 
the ideology. The party exercising this power must constantly renew its forces 
in order to remain master of a constantly changing situation; and like the party, 
the ideology must also be capable of endless variation without, however, 
renouncing its fundamental principles. 

After the seizure of power, the club of professional revolutionaries, conceived 
by Lenin as the “headquarters of the Revolution” and as the “advance guard of 
the proletariat,” became a club of Party bureaucrats. The ideology, for its part, 
ceased to be a movement and became integrated as an institution. Stalinism, viz., 
Stalin’s rule and the forms of a totalitarian system created under that rule, was an 
expression of this process, which, in addition to certain circumstances which 
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h “ye 
favored a dictatorship of the Stalinist type, was responsible for the establishment 
of the cult of Stalin and the overcentralization of the entire system for decades 
to come. - 
* 


By its very nature and not merely in particular forms such as the rule of 
terror, political and intellectual dictatorship or universal centralization and 
bureacratization, a totalitarian system finds itself in conflict with the natural way 
of life of the population it controls. The removal of this conflict—or the attempt to 
remove it-is an inevitable concomitant of totalitarianism: the aspiration of real 
life to develop in other directions has constantly to be overcome. In fact, totali- 
tarianism amounts to a compromise between reality and the demands of the 
regime, between the will of the Party and the possibility of its realization. ` 


The Stalin era brought ‘with it a transformation of life in the Soviet Union 
which was officially designated as “industrialization and collectivization of the 
land.” It was Russia’s second great industrialization—the first took place before 
World War I-accompanied by an insistent trend toward urbanization. The 
number of workers and employees—the latter being the official designation of all 
non-manual professions—rose from nearly 11 million in 1928 to almost 50 million 
in 1955, and the number of specialists with a higher education increased almost 
tenfold from 233,000 to 2,200,000. 


The collectivization of agriculture put an end to the private ownership of the 
means of production in rural areas, forced the peasants to surrender their agri- 
cultural produce to the cities for almost nothing in return, and indirectly financed 
industrial construction. In this way, Stalinism attempted to create a virtue out of 
necessity and, instead of a world revolution, to construct socialism in one country. 
In so doing, it produced a peculiar type of industrial a based on the principle ` ' 
of efficiency. 


The conflict between the regime and reality became obvious during Stalin’s 
last years. The rate of increase in production hitherto maintained by constantly 
putting new enterprises into commission could no longer be continued: a certain 
saturation set in insofar as this process had to stop for lack of farther labor 
reserves and supplies of capital. Society, atomized by terror, and especially the 
economic leaders began to show a stagnation due to fear, a lack of desire or 
initiative to increase production. The decline in agriculture could be hushed up 
by means of propaganda, but no longer dismissed as a temporary phenomenon. 


The Party, overbureaucratized and deprived of all initiative by the central 
authorities, showed the same symptoms as the rest of society. The privileged 
position of its apparatus was, indeed, formally ensured by Stalin’s omnipotence, 
but its status and its function as a ruling group were considerably inhibited by the 
exclusive position of the secret police. Stalinism was becoming a danger for 
totalitarianism, since in the new conditions the cumbersomeness of the system 
was beginning to prevent the universal realization of the totalitarian principle. 
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The totalitarian regime was beginning to ‘degenerate into an extreme police 
dictatorship. 

It is therefore not surprising that after Stalin’s death the first attempt to over- 
come this stagnation should have been undertaken by the secret police, which 
for the time being was the only machinery that controlled everything and, after 
the supreme source of authority had been removed, could itself be called to 
account by no one. It also probably was better informed than anyone else at the 
time of the real situation in the country. On the other hand, its victory in the 
struggle over Stalin’s successor would not merely have raised the question what 
form totalitarianism was now to take but, much mote, have signified the gradual 
replacement of a totalitarian by a police state. 


All the forces in Party and state set themselves to oppose such a development. 
In particular, the Party apparatus felt itself threatened. Despite all the restriction 
of its effective power, it still had sufficient authority to stand up to the universally 
hated secret police. Beriya and his henchmen were overthrown and the secret 
police considerably weakened and subordinated to the Party’s control. 


The “secret police conspiracy” remained no more than an episode. Much 
more dangerous for the Party apparatus was the attempt at an integration of 
Party and state which occurred during the Malenkov period. The development 
of an industrial society, the pressure to raise economic output by means of new 
methods and the revival of a stagnant state and economic administration made 
changes in the country’s economic policy unavoidable. The rule of terror and 
unadulterated force were no longer of avail; moreover, now that the secret police 
had been rendered relatively powerless, the means of continuing a “Stalinist” 
policy had been removed. 

From a political point of view, it seemed obvious that the leadership would 
_pass even more into the hands of the state. The constant political control exercised 
by the Party, which seemed reasonable during the years of the seizure of power, 
the Civil War, industrialization and collectivization, had become an obvious 
impediment now that current problems of economics and administration had to 
be solved. The younger generation of the Soviet intelligentsia, which had the 
practical guidance of economy and administration in its hands, could scarcely be: 
classified as a “class enemy” in constant need of the Party’s supervision. Even in 
the sphere of directives concerning the general direction of economic and cultural 
development, the continued solution of current problems under the guidance of 
the Party apparatus instead of specialists appeared more and more problematical. 


But an “objectivization” of the regime would have meant a gradual weakening 
of the Party apparatus, which had not put an end to the omnipotence of the 
secret police in order to hand over power to the state and economic apparatus. 
It was, therefore, not the “new course” as such, with its emphasis upon the 
production of consumer goods, that was unacceptable to the Party, but its political 
consequences—a removal of economy and administration from the Party’s sphere 
of control. In the long run, totalitarianism would thereby have been yet more 
diluted than by the domination of the secret police. And so Malenkov was ovet- 
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thrown, the “new course” canceled. The Party apparatus remained as sole victor; 
but there remained the problems, too... 


Right from the beginning, Khrushchev and his supporters among the Party 
functionaries were confronted with the task of modernizing totalitarianism, 
a task which corresponded to the new reality but which left the kernel of totali- 
tatianism untouched. It consisted of bringing the process already begun to a 
conclusion, further consolidating the dominant position of the Party, and pursuing 
even more intensively the totalitarian regimentation of society, while securing a 
progressive development of the economy within the framework of a modern 
industrial society. ‘The solution to agricultural problems and industrial stagnation 
was to be sought in a form that did not conflict with the Party’s ambitions for 
power and perhaps even promoted them. It was not the essence of totalitarianism 
that was to be changed, only the means of its realization. 


It is in this light that all the so-called “reforms” of the Khrushchev era, in- 
cluding Stalin’s dethronement, should be regarded. If this standpoint be adopted, 
it becomes quite clear that Khrushchev had to be begin by condemning Stalin 
and his methods, as he did in his secret speech at the Twentieth Party Congress. 
Naturally, his object thereby was to arouse the sympathies of the population at 
large, above all of the younger generation, for the new leadership. The “de- 
Stalinization” was designed to create among the younger generation and among 
broader strata of the population the impression that Khrushchev was really 
trying to launch a “new beginning.” 


* 


In fact, the reasons lay much deeper. The stagnation which had overtaken the 
governmental and economic apparatus and even that of the Party could only be 
effectively cured by reducing the average age of the officials concerned. The 
“old” functionaries, who were the product of the Stalin school and looked 
unfavorably upon every kind of initiative, could no longer be removed by the 
well-tried methods of terror. The nature of the totalitarian regime left only one 
way open—ideological condemnation. The renunciation of the methods and 
forms of Stalin’s day was simultaneously a branding of all functionaries of the 
Stalin era who showed no disposition to vacate their “well-earned” posts and to 
leave the way free for experimentation. De-Stalinization is a bloodless purge of all 
persons throughout the Soviet administration—including the Party apparatus— 
who are unable or unwilling to go along with Khrushchev in his modernization 
of totalitarianism. ‘ 

For all that Khrushchev censured Malenkov’s “new course” in the sharpest 
possible manner, he could not but follow this same course under another name. 
The first necessity was to stimulate collective farmers’ interest in their work in 
order to taise productivity in agriculture. The raising of retail prices for agri- 
cultural produce in 1953—54 was only an emergency measure. In 1958, Khrushchev 
found himself obliged to change the entire system of state purchases. In the same 
year, he transferred tractors and agricultural machinery to the individual kol- 
khozes. The MTS, the mainstay of the economic power of the state in agriculture 
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and the principal means of carrying through state purchases of agricultural 
produce, were abolished or converted into repair workshops. 


At the same time, the plowing up of virgin land in the steppes of southern 
Siberia and northern Kazakhstan was proceeding apace. The good harvests of the 
first two years in these regions could not indefinitely bely the warnings of the 
specialists which Khrushchev had impatiently brushed aside. The precipitation 
with which the campaign was pursued only led to the loss of harvests that were 
in any case minimal. There was a shortage of roads, of storage accommodation, 
of transport and also of living accommodation for the workers on the gigantic 
state farms. 


The virgin lands campaign was followed by others—the corn, legumes, animal 
husbandry campaigns and others. Agricultural productivity rose but very slowly, 
while the setbacks became ever more frequent. Finally, in March 1962, Khrushchev 
decided to place the direct control of agriculture in the hands of the Party func- 
tionaries, but even this measure was not successful. 


Just as unambiguous were the steps which Khrushchev took in the sphere 
of the general economy. An attempt was made to stem the excessive growth of 
central planning and economic authorities by placing a number of undertakings 
and trusts under the control of regional authorities, especially those of individual 
Union republics, and transferring organs of administration, planning and research 
institutions from the main cities to the provinces so as to bring them nearer to 
industry. 

There followed in 1957 the general reform of economic administration: 
most of the central economic ministries were liquidated and their functions 
transferred to newly-formed sovnarkhozes. Here, as with the abolition of the 
MTS, the intention to solve political as well as economic tasks was evident, 
and the political element was so great that right from the start the economic 
effect of the decentralization was hindered. Instead of 25-30 economic regions, 
which through their size contained a threat of economic autarky and hence of 
considerable general independence, over one hundred were established. By 
virtue of this measure, which defied all economic reasoning, almost every oblast 
Party committee first secretary acquired an economic region of his own, in which 
he was the supreme authority. The power of the Party apparatus had been rein- 
forced, but economic planning had been thrown into yet greater chaos. No more 
than three years after the reform had been carried through, the need for a further 
reform of the economy seemed evident. 


To crown the work of reform and secure the “leading role” for the Party 
once and for all, Khrushchev announced at the Twenty-Second Party Congress 
the construction of a basis for Communism and submitted the new Party Program. 
In doing so, he had in mind some industrialized state of termites in which the 
Patty, as a “social” organization, replaced the state and from a central political 
switchboard regulated the entire course of daily life, including the economy. 
But this vision of the future, this realm in which the Party apparatus will be all- 
powerful and unhampered by the objective necessities of today, cannot be reached 
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before a solution has been found to weighty economic and cultural piven with 
which the Party has so far grappled in vain. 


The task of constructing Communism, the fulfillment of which is designed 
to secure for the Party a dominating position as, so to speak, counsel for ideologi- 
cal matters, also proves to be a two-edged sword: it is, indeed, the Party’s task to 
see that there are no “deviations” from the road to the splendid future; but this 
road must be determined by practical considerations; inadequate levels of pro- 
ductivity and education are obstacles along it on which the day-to-day work must 
be done by specialists and not by Party bureaucrats. This final and grandiose 
ideological campaign, therefore, can no more than the others ignore the incon- 
venient and pertenant question: Why does the Soviet Union still need the Party 
apparatus? 


The crisis of totalitarianism remains. 
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The Economic Causes of the Soviet-Albanian Quarrel 


Jan S. PRYBYLA 


Western comment on the spectacular break in diplomatic relations between 
the USSR and Albania tends to stress the role played by China, the implication 
being that the Albanian incident was merely a side-issue in a much larger and 
more important ideological and power contest between the Soviet Union and 
China. It is usually conceded that the USSR and China were enabled to use 
Albania as a pawn in their game by a number of specifically Albanian grievances, 
including Enver Hoxha’s personal dislike for Khrushchev, Albania’s morbid 
fear of foreign encroachment on her territory (and consequently her suspicion 
of persistent Soviet overtures to Yugoslavia), and Khrushchev’s alleged handling 
of the Greek claims to Northern Epirus;1 but even when allowance is made for 
such specific contributory factors attempts to find an explanation of the Soviet- 
Albanian break still return to Sino-Soviet friction. 


It cannot be denied that the Soviet-Albanian quarrel has had repercussions 
which went well beyond strictly local issues and that with time the Chinese 
aspect of the quarrel will tend to become increasingly important. Too little 
attention, however, seems to have been given to the economic misunderstanding 
between the USSR and Albania which heightened latent ideological tension, 
personal rivalry and nationalist pique, and thus precipitated the political break 
between the two countries. 

Emotionally, the Albanians are a proud and reckless people, inherently 
suspicious of the foreigner, violent and primitive in their reactions. Economi- 
cally, Albania is underdeveloped and chronically dependent on vital imports. 
The combination of national pride, territorial ambition, ruthless government 
and economic backwardness and dependence makes Albania a difficult ally and 
an unpleasant trade-and-aid customer. The Italians, the Yugoslavs and more 
recently the Russians have drawn painful and sobering lessons from their some- 
what paternalistic dealings with this turbulent nation. Albania’s relations with 
any country are bound to be marred by the tensions and misunderstandings 
which usually develop when a touchy and aggressive poor relation is brought 
into contact with the rich, the self-confident and the patronizing. This aspect 
of the problem underlies all others; its significance was brought out in 1960 at 
the Moscow Congress of Eighty-One Communist Parties, in Enver Hoxha’s 
complaint that “our only crime is that of being a small and poor country, but 
courageous in our views.” 





1 See articles by E. L. Crankshaw in The Observer, London, February 12 and 19, 1961, and reports 
on the Moscow meeting by David Floyd in The Daily Telegraph, London, June 9, 1961, and by Victor 
Zorza in The Guardian, Manchester, of the same date. 
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Even’ though in official phraseology Albania is described as an “agrarian- 
industrial” economy, it still remains a very underdeveloped country with about 
two-thirds of its inhabitants engaged in some form of agricultural or pastoral 
pursuits and with no more than eighty industrial enterprises in all. Statistically, 
the economy has gone a long way since 1945, when, for all practical purposes, 
the only raw materials available to the planners were land and labor. Of these, 
only 10 percent of the total area of land was under the plow and tilled by prim- 
itive methods, 30 percent was in meadows and permanent pasture and the rest 
consisted of forests, swamps and wasteland. The other raw material, labor, was 
abundant, illiterate, unskilled and averse to change. Some 90 percent of the 
population was engaged in agriculture, 25 percent exclusively in crop production 
and 65 percent in animal husbandry. There were no standard-gauge railroads 
and roads were few. There was no electricity. During the occupation, the Italians 
had made some effort to develop primary industries of strategic importance, a 
policy later adopted by the Russians, but in spite of their exertions the output of 
coal, petroleum, natural gas, bitumen, chrome, manganese, iron and copper ores 
was not very great. A copper smelter and three movable refineries were set up 
and later damaged. Such draught power as there was consisted for the most 
part of oxen, ponies and donkeys and about a dozen tractors. Forty-eight bridges 
and 61,000 buildings lay in ruins. 

In the early postwar years, the task of supplying Albania with capital nominally 
devolved on Yugoslavia, an arrangement which suited Stalin, but perhaps 
nobody else.* To facilitate external trade, joint Albanian-Yugoslav companies 
were established in which the Yugoslavs, apparently, paid the piper and called 
the tune. Since, however, Yugoslavia was at the time herself short of capital, the 
actual provision of capital, through largely unrequited exports, fell to the Soviet 
Union, as shown by the Albanian external trade figures for the year 1945.8 That 
the situation was far from satisfactory may be gathered from the stastistical silence 
which descended on Albania between 1946 and 1948 and from the later abuses 
heaped by Albanian leaders on Yugoslav heads.* 


Although they might have, had they known of it, disapproved of Stalin’s 
advice to the Yugoslavs to “swallow” Albania, the Albanians took pride in 
adopting the Soviet economic model—state planning commission, collectivization, 
high investment rates, accent on heavy industry and all. While the model as such 
was Soviet, its indiscriminate application to every Communist country irrespective 


4 See Milovan Djüas, Conversations with Stalin, New York, 1962, p. 143. 

3 The external trade turnover of Albania in 1945 was 102,800,000 leks, of which trade with the 
USSR amounted to 58,800,000 leks and trade with Yugoslavia to 44 million leks (Robert Schwanke, 
“Albaniens Aussenhandel 1948—1961,” Oesterreichische Ost-Hefte, Vienna, 1962, No. 2, p. 134, note 2, 
where “1954” appears, taken in conjunction with the text to which the note refers, to be a misprint 
for “1945”). In their White Paper on Yugoslav-Albanian relations from 1939 to 1948 (published in 
1949), the Yugoslavs claim that from the summer of 1945 to June 1948 they contributed 704,991,000 
dinars (over $14 million) for the Albanian armed forces, besides 52 million dinars’ worth of aid in 
1946 and 1,600 million dinars ın 1947—~June 1948 (see Stavro Skendi [ed.], Albania, New York, 1956, 
op. 230—31). 

4 E.g., Zëri i populliż, Tirana, December 16, 1960. 
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of the country’s natural resources or its stage of economic development was more 
typically Stalinist. Even little backward Albania could, according to the views 
underlying this practice, become a replica of the Soviet Union. Enthusiastically, 
the Albanian leaders launched grandiose projects which included the con- 
struction of a steel smelter, a paper mill, oil refineries with a capacity of about 
300,000 tons of crude oil per year, two hydroelectric power stations, a copper 
ore-entiching plant, a petrochemical combine and a spinning mill. Again, following 
the Soviet model, agricultural production was confidently expected to rise as a 
result of collectivization and the provision of large numbers of tractors, an 
optimism which, in the event, proved ill-founded.’ Consumer welfare was tackled 
by rationing consumer goods until 1957 and by building up a rudimentary, but 
at least novel, network of social (particularly medical and educational) services.® 
To carry through these many projects, Soviet aid on a massive scale was indis- 
pensable. There is evidence to show that this aid did, in fact, come. Yet its 
granting, besides being somewhat erratic, was based on Soviet political cal- 
culations which in many respects considerably diverged from those of the Al- 
banians. Simply stated, the Albanian Communists were interested in building up 
Albania into a little Soviet Union—socially, economically and politically. The 
Russians, on the other hand, saw in Albania a useful military and naval base on 
the Adriatic and Ionian Seas, and were also concerned with securing from Albania 
a variety of raw materials which in the postwar years were in short supply within 
the Soviet bloc. Thus, even during Stalin’s lifetime, there was a latent conflict 
between Soviet and Albanian intentions, a confusion which tended to become 
mote pronounced with changes in Soviet strategic thought, developments in 
military technology and rapidly rising output within the USSR of petroleum, 
coal, iron and chrome ore. As transpired later, the misunderstanding over 
respective goals was aggravated by delays in the delivery of Soviet equipment 
and supplies, as well as by shifts in Soviet economic policy. 


The nature of the USSR’s interest in Albania is brought out by listing some 
of the major Soviet-sponsored aid projects. These included the investment 
(ap till 1955) of about $ 29,500,000 in the construction and reconstruction of 
Albanian roads, notably a north-south link (Kukés to Leskovik) running parallel 
to the eastern frontier, the establishment of a network of airfields for jet fighters 





5 By 1960 there were 2,444 tractors in the fields. At the end of 1955, collective farms were cultivating 
13 percent of all the arable land; by 1960, collectivization was practically complete. The gross agri- 
cultural output, expressed in thousand million leks at 1956 prices, was 20.95 in 1954—55, fell to 20.28 
in 1955—56, was 22,66 in 1956—57 and 20.71 in 1957—58, and showed some rise in 1958—59, i.e., 25.90. 
This modest increment was due to an improvement in animal production in 1958—59 and to an extension 
of the crop acreage (Economic Sursey of Europe in 1960, United Nations, Geneva, 1961, Chapter VI, 
pp. 11—12). In 1951, crude oil production was 122,000 (metric) tons; in 1960, ıt was 603,000 tons. 
Electric energy generated in 1959 amounted to 175 million kilowatt-hours, of which 119 million kilo- 
watt-hours were generated by water power. The production of lignite in 1948 was 4,000 tons and in 
1960, 300,000 tons; the production of cement in 1954 was 45,000 tons and in 1959, 74,000 tons. 


® In 1958, there were 333 physicians, 26 dentists, 197 midwives and 64 pharmacists for a population 
of approximately 1,600,000 (Statistical Yearbook 1961, United Nations, New York, 1961, Table 177, p. 607). 
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and fighter bombers, a complete overhaul of the Vlonë (Valona) naval base, the 
construction of bombproof submarine pens in the cliffs of Saseno Island, off 
Vloné, and the building of extensive underground oil storage facilities at Krionero. 
Soviet submarines and other naval craft were based at Vloné, an important and 
politically powerful Soviet military mission came to Tirana, and the Albanian 
army was built up to about 25,000 men in three divisions with a tank battalion 
of some forty tanks. Flanking the regular army was a paramilitary security police 
force of 10,000 men organized in four security battalions and five battalions of 
frontier guards. The Albanian air force was equipped with two squadrons of 
MiG-15 jet fighters and various Soviet-built transports, trainers and helicopters. 
Although in naval matters Soviet craft was preponderant, the Albanian navy 
received four submatine chasers, two inshore minesweepers, fourteen motor 
torpedo-boats and sixteen district patrol craft.” It may be assumed that some of 
these vessels were constructed in Polish and East German shipyards. The Russians 
also financed the development of a rudimentary railroad network, which in 1958 
reached a total length of 122 kilometers.8 Following Tito’s exit from the Soviet 
camp, the USSR stepped up her deliveries to Albania of refining and tannery 
equipment and financed the construction of pipelines for carrying crude oil and 
products between the new refinery at Cerrik, the town of Stalin, the oilfields of 
Patos and the port of Vloné.® 


(The visit paid by Khrushchev to Albania in May 1959 had a peculiarly mili- 
tary flavor about it. Accompanying Khrushchev was Soviet Defense Minister 
Rodion Malinovsky. Khrushchev’s speech delivered in Tirana on May 30, 1959, 
contained a denunciation of the Italian government for agreeing to the estab- 
lishment of American rocket bases on Italian soil and threats against the Greeks, 
who were negotiating a similar step. Khrushchev’s proposal for a “zone of peace”’ 
in the Balkans was accompanied by a warning that if the suggestion was not 
accepted the USSR would be forced to arrange for the installation on Albanian 
territory of launching sites for medium rockets directed against Italy and Greece. 
This threat was repeated in the speech delivered by Khrushchev in Moscow 
on June 6, 1959.)1° 


Estimates of the total reached by Soviet aid during the period 1945-60 vary, 
but there is substantial agreement that total grants and credits exceeded 1,000 mil- 
lion (old) rubles. A glance at the Albanian balance of trade during the years for 
which official figures are available reveals the lack of balance in the Albanian 
economy and the country’s need for a steady stream of foreign subsidies: 





? The Statesman’s Yearbook, 1962—1963, London, 1962, pp. 781-82; Joseph S. Roucek, “Khru- 
shchey in Albania,” Contemporary Review, July 1959, pp. 19—21. 

8 Rocznik Statystyczny 1961, Warsaw, 1961, Table 97 (795), p. 502, 

® According to World Oil, Houston, Tex., August 15, 1955, p. 268, the Vioné and Cerrik refineries 
were operated by the Soviet Military Mission in Tirana. 

10 Prasda and Zëri i popullit, May 31, 1959; Pravda, June 7, 1959. (See T. Zavalani, “The Importance 
of Being Albania,” Problems of Communism, Washington, July—August 1961, pp. 1—8.) 
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Albania’s External Trade Deficit, 1951—58, by Regions 
Qwiillions of Leks at Current Prices) 


1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 

With the USSR... 929.2 311.7 796.7 267.4 512.4 405.4 550.8 1,552.4 
With Eastern Europe*..... 582.2 6175 634.0 466.6 871.9 417.3 315.5 821.3 
With Yugoslavia ......... — — = — 74 32 —21 —20.6 
With China ...........05. — — — — 63.4 168.5 261.4 43.7 
With Western Europe** ... 8.9 6.7 213 11.0 35.1 —4.8 70.8 63.2 
With Others ...........6. — — — — 1.4 — 17.7 9.8 

Total ...... a.. . . 1,520.3 935.9 1,452.0 745.0 1,491.3 989.6 1,214.1 2,469.8 


* Excluding the USSR and Yugoslavia 
** Italy and Switzerland 
NOTE- Data given as minus quantities indicate, of course, a favorable balance. 
SOURCE Calculated from Erovomse Survey of Exrope in 1960, United Nations, Geneva, 1961, Chapter VI, Table 8, p. 13. 


In such a situation, a complete understanding of the respective goals and 
motives of the payer and the recipient is essential if mutual recrimination is to 
be avoided. It was precisely this type of understanding that was absent from 
Soviet-Albanian relations in the postwar years. According to a calculation of the 
Albanian State Planning Commission, the output from goods supplied by the 
Soviet Union in the period of the Albanian First and Second Five-Year Plans 
(1951-55, 1956-60) was the equivalent of about 25 percent of the country’s 
gross industrial production. About 90 percent of the equipment for the oil 
industry and of the trucks, 65 percent of agricultural machinery and 82 percent 
of the tractors were supplied by the USSR in that period.14 Moreover, the Soviet 
Union trained large numbers of Albanian technicians both on the job and at 
technical institutes in the USSR, and provided training and equipment for the 
Albanian armed forces and security guards. At the time of the Moscow Con- 
ference of Eighty-One Communist Parties in November 1960, there were some 
770 Albanian students at Soviet institutes of higher learning. This was roughly 
equal to half of all the students attending higher educational institutions in Al- 
bania at that time.1? The exact number of Soviet specialists working in Albania 
in 1960—61 is not known, but they were both numerous and conspicuous. 
Between 1959 and 1961, about 100 Soviet petroleum specialists were abruptly 
withdrawn from Albania to the accompaniment of loud Albanian protests and 
seatches by Albanian police of the offices of the Soviet oil mission. 


Between July 1947 and January 4, 1961, the Soviet Union concluded with 
Albania fourteen trade agreements, six credit agreements (totaling officially 
623 million old rubles, but together with unspecified sums certainly higher) and 
four agreements on scientific, technical and cultural cooperation.18 Since the 
Albanians were in no position to repay these loans, the Russians in a spectacular 
gesture of goodwill released them from that obligation in April 1957, The total 


H Economic Survey of Europe in 1960, Chapter VI, p. 13. According to Skendi, op. at., p. 231, nearly 
37 percent of Albania’s budgetary revenue for 1949 had been provided by the Soviet Union and the 
People’s Democracies. This proportion fell in 1951 to 18.4 percent and in 1952 to 15 percent. 

13 The Statesman’s Yearbook 1962—1963, p. 781. 

13 Schwanke, op. cit., p. 134, note 5, 
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Soviet credits which by this decision became gifts covered the postwar period 
up to April 1957 and were estimated at some 422 million rubles. Trade and 
technical cooperation agreements had also been concluded with several East 
European countries, Poland, Czechoslovakia, Eastern Germany, Rumania and 
Bulgaria heading the list. Until 1955, trade with China was non-existent, but 
after that date it grew rapidly, backed by a 1961 trade agreement and 500 million 
rubles’ worth of credit (April 23, 1961).+4 Until 1955, trade with Western Europe 
and other non-Communist parts of the world was practically at a standstill. 


While it is clear that without Soviet aid the Albanian economy could not even 
have begun to develop in the way it did, and although there cannot be any 
question as to the actual granting of that aid by the USSR, serious misgivings 
arise when it comes to the manner in which the aid was given. From the very 
beginning, the Russians seem to have linked economic aid to a rather high 
degree of political control and military arbitrariness. In his speech to the delegates 
representing eighty-one Communist parties, Hoxha complained of the Soviet 
embassy’s intervention in Albania’s internal affairs and of “intolerable pressure” 
exerted by the USSR on the Albanian leaders through economic means.15 Allow- 
ing for some exaggeration in the account of Soviet-Albanian economic relations 
as outlined by Hoxha, there can be little doubt that Soviet pressures and bungling 
were frequent. 


In the early postwar years, the Soviet conception of foreign aid was preemi- 
nently colonialist. Its sharpest expression was to be found in the Soviet Union’s 
treatment of former enemy countries, but matters were not much better when 
it came to dealings with former allies and ideologically friendly nations. Overt or 
implied disagreement with Soviet aims, however obscure, was not tolerated, and 
Albania was no exception. From the Soviet standpoint, the Albanian leaders’ 
error was that they were overzealous, too much taken with the Soviet example and 
too anxious to go one better than Stalin.1® On a more restricted plane, the USSR 
until 1955 was not really geared to large-scale foreign trade and aid; it had not 
merely to overcome a psychological block resulting from thirty years’ economic 
isolation but was effectively hampered, even where intentions were good, by 
acute shortages of the goods and services needed abroad. The Albanians, always 
on the look-out for a slight, in time became restless at delays in the delivery of 
Soviet materials, the non-fulfillment of agreements, and faulty assortment. Thus, 
while the trade agreement for 1948 envisaged the delivery of 888 tons of steel, 
only 520 tons were, in fact, sent during the period. Instead of 221 trucks and 
30,000 tons of wheat, the USSR delivered only 110 trucks and 16,568 tons of 
wheat.1? When in 1960 matters came to a head, Hoxha charged the Soviet Union 


14 Zari i popullit, April 26, 1961. 

15 See note 1. 

16 The Albanian Penal Code, for example, of September 1, 1952, which was modeled on Soviet 
lines, extended the crimes against the state to include offenses against the Soviet Union (Clause 83). 
Foll responsibility for such crimes begins at the age of twelve. ; 

1 Skendi, op. cil., p. 233. 
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with delaying essential food supplies to Albania as part of a policy of applying 
political pressure on the Albanian leaders.1® 


After the disappearance of Stalin and the advent of Khrushchev on the Soviet 
political scene, relations between the USSR and Albania steadily worsened. With 
the rapid development of Soviet nuclear power, the strategic significance of 
Albania to the USSR was considerably lessened, while the dogged adherence 
of the Tirana regime to outmoded Stalinist notions both in party organization 
and economic policy added fuel to the smoldering fire. Moreover, the prospect 
of subsidizing Albania ad infinitum in return for hardly disguised insolence and 
sickly sensitivity must have appeated to the Soviet leaders as a rather high price 
to pay for keeping Albania within the Soviet zone of influence. Nevertheless, for 
a time the Soviet Union tried to calm Albania’s apprehensions by sizeable grants 
and credits, including the offer of 300 million rubles for the Third Five-Year Plan 
(1961-65) and the conclusion of trade treaties for the years 1960 and 1961. In 
the meantime, however, the Albanians had added many items to their cahier de 
doléances. For one, they had been pressed into reviewing and trimming their 
industrial investment plan in accordance with the more realistic economic policies 
espoused by the USSR since 1953. The ambitious Albanian First Five-Year Plan 
was sharply reduced in 1953, with the cutback affecting mainly industrial projects. 
At the same time, again in line with the new Soviet policy, residential building 
and agricultural melioration received more attention. Soviet planning advisers 
saw to it that the Second Albanian Five-Year Plan reflected more cautious 
investment policies which took into account the availability of domestic raw 
materials and the need to make concessions to the long-neglected consumer 
sector. The Albanian leaders, however, chafed and fretted. They could, and did, 
later make the point that even within the Soviet Union there was strong opposi- 
tion to the new economic course generally associated with the name of Malenkov 
but in fact enforced by Khrushchey.?® And so, as the strain within the Soviet 
Communist Party mounted to a climax, the Communist Party of Albania opted 
for the “anti-Party” group, and raised its economic targets in February 1958. 
Under Soviet pressure, the original version of the plan aimed at eliminating the 
balance of trade deficit by 1960; the revised version nominally acknowledged this 
aspiration by insisting that the Soviet debt cancelation of 1957 and the discovery 
of an extensive new oilfield near Patos made the attainment of the original goal 
possible, not only without sacrificing the original industrial investment projects, 
but with a much higher industrial investment effort. The Soviet Union, however, 
made sure that the revised program—smacking, as it did, of Stalinism and “dog- 
matism”—should not succeed. ‘The net effect of the muted struggle may be 
gathered from the conclusion drawn by the 1960 Swrvey of the Economic Com- 
mission for Europe: 





k 
18 See note 1. 


19 See, for example, the editorial in Zëri i popullit, as reported in The New York Times, October 21, 
1962, p. 21. 
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The results obtained by mid-1960 are sufficient to show that the targets for 
industrial output and construction laid down in the original plan will be substantially 
exceeded, but that the higher revised targets will not have been reached except 
for state investment. The summary conclusion to be drawn is that the marginal 
capital to output ratios both of the original and of the revised plan have, in the 
event, been exceeded. 2° 


In United Nations language, the last sentence means, in effect, that neither 
Khrushchev nor Hoxha had been right. The balance of trade deficit had not been 
eliminated by 1960; on the contrary, it reached the unprecedented figure of 
2,470 million leks, of which the USSR bore 1,552 million leks. 


Soviet pressure on Albanian planners was not, however, relaxed even after 
this snub. It shows through the original version of Albania’s Third Five-Year 
Plan and may be detected in some of Khrushchev’s utterances during his 1959 
trip to Albania. Faced with the real achievements of Western European 
integration, the Soviet-sponsored Council for Mutual Economic Aid (CMEA or 
Comecon) has in recent years urged upon its members—including Albania—the 
need to gradually adopt a more rational territorial specialization, which, in the 
case of Albania, implied greater concentration on agricultural production.*! This 
line is reflected in the original Albanian Third Five-Year Plan. It is also significant 
that while the Albanian leaders dragged Khrushchev through the weary round 
of visits to the Kuçovë oilfields, the Cerrik refinery and the Karl Marx hydro- 
electric project, Khrushchev on his return to Moscow spoke of Albania as the 
future orchard of socialism where oranges, lemons and perhaps even bananas 
would grow for the greater welfare of all socialist peoples.?? In the light of 
Albanian ambitions to become a little USSR, this was a rather back-handed 
compliment. There can be little doubt that at this stage Soviet interest in high- 
cost, heavy, asphalt-based Albanian oil had considerably waned; the protected 
“Friendship” oil pipeline stretching from Kuibyshev into Poland, Eastern 
Germany, Czechoslovakia and Hungary was bound to cut into Albanian oil 
markets in these countries and to aggravate Albania’s balance of trade problems. 
In much the same way, the mineral products furnished by Albania had become 
less important to the USSR and other East European countries. To add to 
Albania’s woes, the country’s former strategic significance to the Soviet bloc, 
while still not to be despised, was in for a rough time. Khrushchev’s visit to 
Tirana tended to confirm Albanian fears that their country was being regarded 
as a convenient card to play when the policy of peaceful coexistence ran into 
trouble. Persistent rumors that Soviet advisers were rough-handling the Albanians 
on the question of agricultural priorities are confirmed by the appeal launched in 
January 1959 by the Albanian Communist Party exhorting the citizenry at large 
to prospect for ores and minerals and by the promise of high rewards and deco- 
rations for those who complied. 

30 Economic Survey of Europe in 1960, Chapter VI, p. 10. 

41 See Alfred Zauberman, “Economic Integration: Problems and Prospects,” Problems of Com- 
munism, July-August 1959, and his “The CMEA: A Progress Report,” ibid., July-August 1960. 

33 Prasda, June 7, 1959, 
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As the Soviet-Albanian tension mounted, Soviet credits to Albania were 
frozen, the delivery of goods contracted for the trade agreements was interrupted, 
and the USSR demanded the immediate repayment of loans which under the 
original arrangements were not to begin being repaid until 1970.23 The Albanians 
were excluded from the deliberations of Comecon?* and a temporary brake was 
put on commercial relations between Albania and the East European countries. 
For reasons which remain obscure, the economic blockade was partially relaxed 
in 1962 with the signing of a number of trade agreements between Albania, 
Poland, Hungary, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Eastern Germany and Rumania. 
The economic pinch consequent upon the Soviet withdrawal from active assist- 
ance is seen in Albania’s courting of Western countries, including prominently 
Italy, Western Germany, the United Kingdom and Austria. (It is an ideological 
curiosity that these countries did, in fact, respond favorably to the overtures of 
a regime which was too extreme even for the liking of the Soviet Union.) 


According to Marxist views, economic factors are of supreme importance in 
shaping the political life of a nation. While one may doubt the seriousness with 
which the original Marxist view is taken by the present Soviet leaders, the history 
of Soviet-Albanian relations since 1944 does point to a preoccupation on both 
sides with the effectiveness of economic factors in inter-state and inter-party 
- relations. In the light of a formula which regards the Soviet Union as the leader of 
the world “socialist” revolution, and in the present state of power relations 
within the Communist bloc, the real and profound economic misunderstanding 
between the largest and the smallest member of the Communist world certainly 
merits more comment and more consideration than has hitherto been accorded it. 





33 Zari i popullit, November 11, 1961. 
4 Tavestia, February 4, 1962; Zéri i popullit, February 9, 1962. 
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CURRENT SOVIET AFFAIRS 
Religion 


A Turning Point in the Moscow Patriarchate’s Policy 


The actively antiecclesiastical policy of the Soviet Communist dictatorship, 
which in recent years has amounted to undisguised persecution, seems to have 
led to a crisis in the senior hierarchy of the Russian Orthodox Church and to a 
number of changes, some of them quite unexpected, in the ecclesiastical policy 
of the Moscow Patriarchate. The unexpectedness lies in the fact that, despite an 
obvious aggravation of the Church’s relations with the state, an aggravation 
provoked entirely by the actions of the authorities, the Moscow Patriarchate, 
after a certain reshuffle of its leaders, has adopted a policy of offering even greater 
support for the secular authorities. For many years after the last war, the Church 
received from the secular authorities a treatment, which, if not friendly, was 
outwardly at least not hostile, so that the conditions for its existence were more 
or less tolerable. This was the justification, such as it was, for the agreement 
concluded between Patriarch Sergii and Stalin; but when the secular authorities 
abolished the conditions necessary for the Church’s more or less normal existence 
while retaining her obligations to the state in full force, the agreement was broken, 
Despite this situation, which arose in the course of the last two years, the 
Patriarchate has now started to offer the dictatorship much greater support than 
before, supplanting the former agreement with an attitude of direct servility. 

‘The question naturally arises: through whose agency is this new policy being 
pursued? On the one hand, pressure from the state continues to be applied through 
the chairman of the Council for the Affairs of the Russian Orthodox Church, 
Kuroedoy, while on the other hand the most prominent and apparently most 
consistently unprincipled representative of the Church’s course is Archbishop 
Nikodim. Enough has been already said in these columns about the details of 
Nikodim’s career so far;1 all that had need be stressed here is that this lightning 
career, evidently not yet at its peak and likely to raise Nikodim to the position 
‘of Metropolitan of Krutitsy and Kolomna, if not that of the Patriarch himself, 
has scant justification from the Church’s point of view. His advance is due, not 
only to Nikodim’s own ambitiousness, but also to the support which he obviously 
enjoys from the secular authorities. Archbishop Nikodim is an obvious henchman 
of the Communist authorities, one of the most important among those on whom 
these authorities place their hopes of securing a Church policy favorable to their 
interests. He places his services at their disposal, not only officially in his capacity 
as chairman of the Department for Foreign Ecclesiastical Relations, but also 
unofficially in a manner scarcely worthy of his position as a churchman. The 
late Metropolitan Nikolai (Yarushevich), as chairman of this department and the 
Patriarch’s virtual deputy, pursued a consistent policy which may not have been 


1 See Bulletin, Munich, 1961, No. 2, pp. 34—35; 1961, No. 5, pp. 47—48; 1962, No. 2, pp. 49—50. 
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beyond all reproach but which was based on the agreement securing for the 
Church the possibility of existing and carrying out her work. Nikodim’s policy, 
on the other hand, is the disastrous one oe the Church’s point of view) of 
unilateral dependence. 


* 


Certain transfers of office at a high level within the Russian Orthodox Church 
may be regarded in the light of what has just been said. One of the most important 
of these was the transfer “at his own request” of Gurii, who had succeeded 
Pitirim as Metropolitan of Leningrad and Ladoga in 1960, to the Crimea and his 
replacement as Metropolitan of Leningrad by Pimen, Archbishop of Tula and 
Belev, at the end of 1961. Metropolitan Gurii (Egorov) is a well-known and much 
respected figure. Born in 1891, he has both a lay and a theological education, took 
monastic vows in 1915, was raised to the rank of archimandrite in 1922, served 
many years in Leningrad and so was particularly well qualified to fill the see there. 
For no less than fifteen years, he was in prison or in exile, was released during 
the war and consecrated bishop in 1946. Since 1960, he has been a permanent 
member of the Synod. From the Church’s point of view, his appointment to the - 
see of Leningrad was therefore to be expected. 


The present Metropolitan, Pimen, presents a somewhat different picture. 
Born in 1910, he has only a secondary lay education. He took monastic vows 
in 1927, priestly orders in 1931. In 1949, he was appointed namesinik of the 
Pskovo-Pecherskaya Lavra, in 1954 he became archimandrite and namestnik of 
the Troitse-Sergieva Lavra. He was consecrated bishop in 1957. Despite his 
education and relative youth, however, he has one advantage that was evidently 
denied to Gurii, namely, the support of the secular authorities, being like Nikodim 
one of their henchmen. Herein lies the secret of his unexpected appointment to 
Leningrad, that “rebellious” city of the Soviet Union. 

Another promotion of this type was the consecration as bishop of Leontii , 
(Gudimov), Archimandrite of Podolsk, a 35-year-old priest of the new order 
acceptable to the authorities. 


These and other appointments like them, taking place at a time when religion 
was being subjected to severe persecution, have brought to the head of the 
central church administration a group of persons fully prepared to put their 
services at the disposal of the regime, despite the unilateral violation of the church- 
state agreement by the secular authorities. 

These events have taken place against the background of the mysterious death 
of Metropolitan Nikolai. Rumors concerning his demise, reinforced by significant 
hints dropped by representatives of the Moscow Patriarchate when visiting the 
free world in the summer and fall of 1960, were current long before it actually 
happened. The coincidence of his death with the intensified persecution of the 
Church is, to say the least, significant. 

The growing subservience to the demands of the secular authorities has 
extended into all fields of Church life and is reflected even in the order of priority 
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accorded theological problems. Russian theological thought has in the past 
contributed many works of great value. This has been true even of the years 
following World War I, despite the very limited number of works that it has 
been possible to publish. Perusal of the Journal of the Moscow Patriarchate, partic- 
ularly in its earlier years, shows convincingly that theological thought in Russia 
has not died out. The one and only issue of Bogoslovskie trudy, published some years 
ago by the Moscow Patriarchate, and certain other works which have found their 
way to the free world bear out this view. The situation has, however, recently 
taken a sharp change for the worse. The May 1962 issue of the Journal of the 
Moscow Patriarchate, for instance, included an article entitled “Theological 
Problems of Today,” in which the author stated that the three main problems 
facing the Orthodox Church were 


... relations with non-Orthodox Christians—the Catholic Church, the Ecumenical 
Movement and the unreunited Eastern Churches; second, a correct appraisal of the 
social changes taking place throughout the world; and, finally, Christian unity in 
defense of peace.? 


The first of these, for all that it may be a problem of practical theology and 
a very important one at that, cannot be regarded as the principal theological 
problem of today. The priority accorded it is entirely due to the fact that the 
Moscow Patriarchate is actively pursuing an external policy of a political nature 
sanctioned by the authorities, the object of which is to bring about a unification 
of the churches with its own active participation—a participation to be exploited 
for Communist goals. The other two problems are of a purely social and political 
nature, about which the Church may express its opinion but can do little of 
practical value. The true reason for this preoccupation with strictly non- 
theological matters is revealed by the author’s statement that 


... the Church, moreover, cannot countenance its members’ taking diverse views on 
such questions as justice, an equitable social structure, what serves the welfare of 
mankind and what may lead it to destruction.® 


The author presents the Church’s attitude on these problems as follows: 


In the abolition of slavery, in the elimination of the colonial system and capi- 
talistic relations bweteen people, and in the eradiction of exploitation of man by 
man, the Church sees an approximation between mankind and these ideals pro- 
claimed by the Gospel. For this reason, the Church gives its blessing to efforts 
directed to the establishment of social justice in the world, ... to all undertakings 
whereby racial and class differences and the use of violence by man on man are 
destroyed.4 


A particularly sharp discord is struck by the reference to the elimination of 
capitalism.” Christian teaching has never taken upon itself to condemn specific 
types of buman society, rather fighting to eradicate all injustices within them, 


“m 





2 Zhurnal Moskovskoi Patriarkbii, 1962, No. 5, pp. 74—75. 
3 Ibid., p. T1. 
4 Tbid., p. 78. 
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irrespective of their political and social forms, by exerting spiritual influence on 
people’s minds. Until now this political slant, of a markedly Communist nature, 
has never been so evident in statements made by representatives of the Moscow 
Patriarchate. 


An even stronger political accent was to be noted in the affirmation of soli- 
darity of the Russian Orthodox Church with the position taken by the Prague 
Christian Peace Movement: 


In precisely the same way, theologians of the Russian Orthodox Church entirely 
share the views of the Prague Christian Peace Movement on the nationality question, 
which constitute unanimous recognition of the rights of peoples to self-determina- 
tion and recognition of the need to grant colonial and semicolonial peoples, national 
minorities and ethnic groups political, economic, social and cultural freedom on 
the basis of independence and sovereignty.’ 


The Communist dictatorship always conceals its true intentions behind a 
flood of phrases often couched in the loftiest humanitarian terms but having 
nothing in common with its real policy. This Communist phraseology is being 
used in its entirety by the present leaders of the Moscow Patriarchate, who have 
adopted it quite knowingly and are passing it off as genuine. How is it possible 
that they, well knowing the real state of affairs in the Soviet Union and fully 
conscious of the true goals of the regime, can be hoodwinked into canonizing 
Soviet myths, naively hiding their real nature in clouds of incense and failing 
to condemn even in the mildest manner this betrayal of high principles? By its 
actions, the Moscow Patriachate is committing a brazen crime against its people. 
None of their predecessors ever permitted what Nikodim and the new group 
of Church elders now permit. The representatives of the Moscow Patriarchate 
have reached the limit of servility to Communism in their statements about the 
notorious “peace campaign.” Take, for instance, the following typical examples 
of their treatment of this “theological” problem. Under the heading “In the 
Light of the Star of Bethlehem,” A. Vedernikov wrote in the Journal of the 
Moscow Patriarchate: 


Let us for a moment consider such a method of averting nuclear war as the 
universal and total disarmament proposed by the Soviet government. 


Of the various human plans for consolidating international peace, this proposal 
may be called the most radical and comprehensive. Its realization could resolve a 
host of problems and become the starting pomt of a Golden Age. 


The plan for universal and total disarmament is attracting attention not only 
for its good sense, which embraces the interests of all peoples, not only for its 
launching of lofty ideas which could eliminate all causes of mutual distrust, but 
also for its enthusiasm, which brings this human plan for the creation of peace 
close to the biblical prophecy of the arrival of a time when all peoples “shall beat 
their swords into plowshares, and their spears into pruning hooks.” 6 





5 Ibid., 1962, No. 6, p. 37. 
© Ibid., 1962, No. 1, p. 46. 
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Meeting in October 1961, the working committee of the Prague Christian 
Peace Conference, an ecclesiastico-political body embracing representatives of 
official Christian churches in the USSR and the satellite countries and of certain 
Protestant groups in the non-Communist world, adopted a resolution the 
substance of which may safely be ascribed to the determining influence of the 
representatives of the Moscow Patriarchate. This resolution declared: 


It is our primary task to remind public opinion of the urgent need for the 
peaceful solution of all the dangerous problems of today. Already the German 
question has been for nearly three years in the forefront of international interests 
as a source of international tension.... We suggest that it is necessary to find a 
solution which may provide the German people with an appropriate place in the 
commonwealth of nations. Without anticipating political decisions and without 
going into detail, we suggest that the recognition of both German states and their 
borders in the form provisionally laid down in 1945—which relates also to the 
solution of the German question—and the inclusion of both German states in an 
atom-free zone in Central Europe would be the first step toward total disarmament, 
a peaceful surmounting of the Berlin crisis and the restoration of normal relations 
between the two parts of the single German people and neighboring peoples. We 
are convinced that peace talks between the two German states would not only 
bring to an end the aftermath of World War II, but would also create genuine 
conditions for the ensurance of permanent peace in Europe.” 


These examples convince us that this “defense of peace” and the “theological” 
problems linked with it are nothing more than standard propaganda for Soviet 
foreign policy based on an unquestioning recognition of its basic tenets. This is, 
of course, nothing new, but it has not always been made so evident in the Journal 
of the Moscow Patriarchate. 


The present leaders of the Moscow Patriarchate are making considerable 
efforts to justify their stand by citing examples from the history of the Church. 
Their justifications differ little from the arguments advanced a few years ago by 
Prof. S. V. Troitsky, an émigré theologian who recently began supporting the 
policy of the Moscow Patriarchate. Comparing the present situation of the 
Russian Orthodox Church with that of the Church in the early centuries of its 
existence under pagan rule, Troitsky takes the view that the Moscow Patriarchate 
is acting very much as the ancient Christians did. No doubt one can draw certain 
such parallels, but there are also equally great divergences. The ancient Christians, 
it is true, petitioned the emperors and the senate for the legalization of the Church 
and as far as possible maintained normal relations with the Roman authorities in 
the intervals between outbreaks of persecution. But they never took it upon 
themselves to act as propagandists for the foreign or domestic policies of the 
emperors, neither did they proclaim Nero to be a model of justice, utter apologies 
for the lies and injustices emanating from the secular powers or cloak the latter’s 
dubious acts with Christian vestments. No ancient Christian ever spoke as 


7 Ibid., 1962, No. 2, p. 34. 


8 S.V. Troitsky, O nepravde karlovatskogo raskola (The Iniquity of the Karlovci Schism), Paris, 1960, 
pp. 92-94, 
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Aleksii, Bishop of Tallinn and Estonia, did at a conference on peace and disarma- 
ment on April 26, 1962: “The task of all people at the present time is to realize 
where their duty lies and join the ranks of the defenders of peace. In the vanguard 
of the peace campaign stands the Soviet Union.”® 


The entire external policy of the Moscow Patriarchate is aimed at extending 
its influence in the free world. While this is a quite natural aspiration in itself, 
it is being ruthlessly exploited in the interests of the Communist regime, which 
makes considerable propaganda in the West through the agency of its local 
tepresentatives among the clergy. This policy led at the end of 1961 to the 
admission of the Russian Orthodox Church to the World Council of Churches 
and the attendance of its representatives at the Third Assembly of the Council 
in New Delhi. 

The admission of the Russian Orthodox Church to the World Council of 
Churches was the culmination of a struggle which had been in progress for many 
years. At first a very antagonistic attitude had been adopted toward this organiza- 
tion. Subsequently this developed into a neutral, somewhat cool relationship 
which ended with the dispatch of observers to various conferences and, ulti- 
mately, the application for admission. There can be no doubt that this event 
constituted a major diplomatic victory for the Moscow Patriarchate, which 
thereby obtained not only a platform on which to air its views but also the chance 
to exert an active influence upon the work of the Council. Since the Rumanian 
Patriarchate, the Bulgarian Patriarchate and the Polish Orthodox Church were also 
admitted at the same time, the delegation of the Moscow Patriarchate, far from 
finding itself in isolation, has on hand a group of allies who can always be relied 
upon to maintain a united front and support its motions. 


It may be assumed that this group of delegations will not be long in making 
itself felt in the political field. This will be made easier by the fact that the views 
prevailing at the Third Assembly of the World Council of Churches were marked 
by an almost complete ignorance of the role representatives of the Moscow 
Patriarchate are obliged to play in the free world. In addition to the majority of 
Protestant churches, the delegations of the Ecumenical Patriarchate of Con- 
stantinople, the Alexandrian, Antioch, Jerusalem, Cypriot and Greek Churches 
all voted for the admission of the Moscow Patriarchate. Representatives of the 
Ecumenical Patriarchate and the Greek Church also made welcoming addresses. 
The only discord in this idyllic symphony was struck by the abstention of the 
delegation representing the North American Metropolitanate, which expressed 
its doubts as to the capacity of delegations from the captive churches—the Moscow 
Patriarchate and the Rumanian Church—to play a genuinely religious, as opposed 
to a political diversionary, role. 


While seeking admission to the World Council of Churches, the Moscow 
Patriarchate, true to Communist tactics, had long been supporting, as a counter- 
weight to the Council, the Prague Christan Peace Conference, an international 


°? Zhurnal Maskovskoi Patriarkbti, 1962, No. 6, p. 48. 
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organization but one entirely based on the Communist bloc and serving its ends. 
The first Prague conference, held in June 1958, put its name to an appeal to 
Christians throughout the world to oppose atomic war. The second, in June 1959, 
called on all Christians to do penance in connection with the anniversary of the 
dropping of atomic bombs on Hiroshima and Nagasaki. The third, in September 
1960, was again on the theme of averting war. Representatives of the Moscow 
Patriatchate took an active part in all these conferences, and Archbishop Nikodim 
is vice-president of the organization. 


The changes taking place in the Moscow Patriarchate and the intensification 
of its pro-Soviet policy were immediately reflected in an expansion of the Prague 
movement. On June 13—18, 1961, a World Christian Congress attended by more 
than 600 delegates from various Christian communities and organizations 
throughout the world was held in Prague. It discussed a number of international 
problems, including an ecumenical rapprochement between peoples. The congress 
set up two permanent organs, a working committee of 16 members and a con- 
sultative committee of 110 members. Archbishop Nikodim was elected a vice- 
president of the consultative committee. 


A meeting of the consultative committee took place at Karlovy Vary on 
May 15-17, 1962, to which a special message of greeting was sent by Patriarch 
Aleksii. The committee issued the following three documents: a resolution on 
disarmament; a resolution on problems concerning dependent peoples and 
countries undergoing social change; and a general declaration. A number of 
international problems were discussed and the conclusion reached that universal 
controlled disarmament was the key to many of them. The committee raised the 
question of ending atomic tests and colonialism, expressed its shocked disapproval 
of events in Algeria, Angola and South Africa and its disquiet at the failure to 
admit Red China to the United Nations. 


The working committee met in Prague on October 25—27, 1961, and again 
in Budapest on February 21-22, 1962, to prepare for the first meeting of the 
consultative committee. It established standing commissions to deal with specific 
aspects of the Conference’s work: peace and justice; peace and freedom; peace 
and the cold war; peace and new states; peace and the German question; peace 
and the abuse of Christianity; peace and disarmament; youth’s devotion to peace; 
peace and the ecumenical movement. An information commission and a pre- 
paratory commission for the Second Christian Congress in Defense of Peace 
were also set up. 


The Prague Movement is very eager to extend its activities to all parts of 
the world. Regional committees have been set up in both West and East Germany 
and in Holland. In March 1962, a special delegation of the Moscow Patriarchate 
went to Holland to participate in a regional conference aimed at acquainting 
local Protestants with the work of the movement and arousing their interest in it. 
Reports of this visit were pervaded by the theme that the Prague movement was 
independent and in no way linked with Communist policies. 
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On Match 27, 1962, there was an official meeting of representatives of the 
World Council of Churches and the Prague movement to discuss relations 
between the two organizations. There can be no doubt that the Prague movement 
duplicates, if only in part, the work of the World Council of Churches and that, 
apart from its political goals, it was established as a counterbalance to the World 
Council. 


This shift of emphasis in the external policy of the Moscow Patriarchate to 
the Prague movement from its more usual forms of activity in the foreign field 
is a major factor in the crisis in which it now finds itself. It also has to contend 
with a fairly strong opposition among the clergy and believers as a whole. At the 
present time this opposition is on the increase and will continue to be while the 
“Nikodim regime” lasts. Fragments of news that reach the West and reports 
published in the Soviet press, particularly those telling of repressive measures 
against members of the clergy, justify the view that, despite the strict political 
control maintained over the Church, the Moscow Patriarchate is having singularly 
little success in overcoming this opposition. No amount of transfers and “‘retire- 
ments” is likely to alter the situation so long as the policy of the Moscow 
Patriarchate itself continues to breed opposition. There are still very live forces 
within the Russian Orthodox Church standing in the way of its transformation 
into a mere appendage of the Communist dictatorship, the fate to which the 
policy of the present leaders of the Moscow Patriarchate would in fact lead it. 


D. Konstantinov 


International Communism 


Lenin’s Views on War and Peaceful Coexistence 


This article presents in succinct form Lenin’s views on a problem that is of no 
less interest today than it was then—that of “peaceful coexistence.” Its especial interest 
lies in the fact that it presents Lenin’s views in a form undistorted by propaganda and 
so throws light upon the attitude taken by the present leaders of the USSR, who 
invariably refer to “the Lenin legacy” in this question. 


The new Program of the Soviet Communist Party, adopted by the Twenty- 
Second Congress in October 1961, states: 


The imperialist camp is preparing its most terrible crime against humanity, a 
thermonuclear world war which may cause unprecedented destruction for whole 
countries and annihilate whole peoples.+ 


The Program goes on to say that the formation of the world socialist system 
provides hope for the elimination of wars on the following grounds: 





1 Pravda, November 2, 1961. 
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In the socialist part of the world there are no classes and social groups interested 
in unleashing wars. By outstripping capitalism ın a number of important branches of 
science and technology, socialism has provided the amend peoples with 
powerful material means for curbing imperialist aggression . 

Socialism offers to mankind the only sensible principle for relations between 
states under the conditions of the division of the world into two systems—the 
principle of peaceful coexistence of states with different social structures advanced 
by V. I. Lenn.? 


The same section of the program lays particular emphasis on the fact that 


. peaceful coexistence of socialist and capitalist states is an objective necessity for 
the development of human society: War cannot and must not serve as the means for 
resolving international disputes.® 


The compilers of the Program cite Lenin as a champion of the peaceful 
coexistence of socialism and capitalism. Yet it should be noted that the 1903 
Program of the Russian Social Democratic Workers’ Party, in the compilation 
of which Lenin'took an active part, makes absolutely no mention of international . 
politics or problems of peace and war. The only point in this program which 
telates even indirectly to this problem is the call to replace regular armed 
forces with universal armament of the people.4 The 1919 Program of the 
Russian Communist Party, on the other hand, which Lenin compiled for the 
Eighth Party Congress, devotes a great deal of attention to international politics 
and war, both international and civil. For a long period these problems occupied 
an important position in Lenin’s analysis of the political development of the world 
in the first twenty-five years of the twentieth century. Under the influence of the 
works of the English economist Hobson on modern imperialism and the analysis 
of “finance capital” by the German economist Rudolf Hilferding, Lenin became 
persuaded that wars were inevitable during the era of “finance capital.” This 
conviction is embodied in the 1919 Program, which states: 


During the era of imperialism imperialist wars inevitably occur, wars for markets, 
for spheres of capital investment, for raw materials and manpower, that is, for world 
dominion and for power over small and weak peoples." 


But against the power of capital, the program observed, there stood the 
movement of the toiling masses, whose interest lay in the maintenance of inter- 
national peace and, since the bourgeoisie was incapable of ensuring peace between 
states, the exploited toiling masses with the proletariat at their head would 
inevitably transform international war into civil war against the bourgeoisie. 
Civil wars in individual states lead “inevitably” to revolutionary wars; “proletarian 
countries” are forced to defend themselves against foreign interventionand similarly 





3 Thid. 
3 Ibid. 
1 KPSS p rezolyntsiyakh 1 resheniyakh sezdov, konferentsti 1 plenumov TsK (The Comnmnist Party of 
the Soviet Union in the Resolutions and Decisions of its Congresses, Conferences and Central 
Committee Plenary Sessions), 7th ed., Moscow, 1953, PartI, p. 41. 
5 Ibid., p. 411. 
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peoples oppressed by imperialist states wage revolutionary wars for their own 
liberation. The program rejected pacifist slogans, international disarmament, 
courts of arbitration and the like under capitalism on the grounds that they not 
only constituted a reactionary utopia but were in fact a downright deception of 
the workers, and concluded that “only a proletarian Communist revolution can 
extract mankind from the impasse created by imperialism and imperialist wars.”® 


Immediately after the assertion that international wars under capitalism are 
inevitable and that it is necessary to transform these wars into civil wars all over 
the world, there follows a determined attack on the parties of democratic socialism, 
which are labeled the “servants of the bourgeoisie” and “social-chauvinists” 
because they failed to accept the program of the Communist International, ` 
founded by Lenin in Moscow in March 1919. Lenin’s program presented socialists 
with the task of creating a “dictatorship of the proletariat” (that is, a dictatorship 
of Communist parties) and spreading civil war throughout the world. This 
program was rejected by the social-democratic parties of the foremost industrial 
' countries, whose leaders took the view that international wars could be averted if 
democratic regimes were built up in different countries and forces opposed to 
militarism gained the ascendancy. Lenin, on the other hand, convinced of the 
inevitability of wars so long as capitalism existed in the world, was of the opinion 
that disarmament plans were a “reactionary utopia,” and contemptuously labeled 
as “‘lackeys of the bourgeoisie” the socialists who sought to maintain international 
peace and had no desire for civil war in their countries. 


As early as 1905, Lenin had already spoken of the inevitability of wars so long 
as capitalism existed. In an article dated January 1, 1905, dealing with the Russo- 
Japanese War, he wrote: 


The revolutionary proletariat must tirelessly agitate against war, while always 
bearing in mind that wars are ineradicable so long as a class society in general is 
maintained.” 

He reiterated the theme in a somewhat different form in an article dated March 
23 of that same year: “The elimination of wars is possible only in conjunction 
with the complete elimination of the division of society into classes.” 8 


It should be noted that prior to World War I the idea that wars were inevitable 
under capitalism was a conviction common to socialist parties of various countries. 
The resolution of the Congress of the Socialist International held in Stuttgart in 
1907, for instance, stated: 


Wars are inherent in the very nature of capitalism; they will cease only when the 
capitalist structure ceases to exist or when the enormity of human sacrifices wrought 
by military technical development and the national indignation aroused by armaments 
leads to the elimination of this system.’ 


8 Ibid., p. 412. 

7? V, I. Lenth, Sorbineniya (Works), 4th ed., Moscow, Vol. VII, 1947, p. 37. 
8 Ibid., p. 239. 

? Ibid., Vol. XV, 1947, p. 170. 
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There was, however, one distinct difference between Lenin’s attitude toward 
wars and that of the socialist parties even before World War I. Lenin laid his 
hopes on an international war in which Russia would participate; in such a war 
he looked to the defeat of Russia and, as a result, the victory of the revolution. 
Writing to Maxim Gorky at the end of January 1913 on the subject of the Balkan 
War, he said: 

A war between Austria and Russia would be very useful for the revolution (in 
all Eastern Europe), but it is not very likely that Franz Josef and Nikolasha will 
provide us with this pleasure.1° 


The argument was not without logic: since war could lead to a socialist 
revolution, it was in Lenin’s eyes a poor socialist who would not desire the 
outbreak of war between the great powers. That was why even in 1905 Lenin 
distrusted the bourgeoisie’s desire to prevent wars: “European capital speculates 
on peace. The bourgeoisie not only in Russia, but also in Europe has begun to 
realize the link between war and revolution . . .”14 In accordance with this line of 
thought, Lenin could not but welcome the outbreak of World War I. Indeed, an 
international conflict on a grand scale opened up the prospect of the overthrow 
of the autocracy in Russia and the transformation of an international war into a 
civil war in each country, thus raising hopes for the realization of socialism. 
This idea was clearly expressed in an article by Lenin of November 1, 1914: 


War is not an accident, not a “sin,” as think the Christian priests (who preach 
patriotism, humanity and peace no less than the opportunists), but an inevitable 
stage of capitalism, just as much a legitimate form of capitalist life as peace. 

Work directed toward the transformation of a war between peoples, into a civil 
war is the only work for socialists during the era of imperialist armed conflict between 
the bourgeoisie of all nations.1? 


While spending part of World War I in Switzerland, Lenin frequently repeated 
his conviction that wars were inevitable so long as capitalism existed. In a pam- 
phlet, Socialism and War, published in August 1915, he asserted: “We . . . realize the 
impossibility of eliminating war without eliminating classes and creating social- 
ism.”18 And later: “Under capitalism there are times when no other means of 
restoring the lost balance are possible than crises in industry and wars in politics.” 14 
As an example of economic “lost equilibrium,” Lenin cited the growth of iron 
smelting in Germany compared with England in the period 1892—1912, when 
Germany considerably surpassed England in this field, and concluded: 

The question atises as to what other means there could be under capitalism, 
apart from war, to eliminate discrepancies between the development of productive 
forces and the accurnulation of capital on the one hand, and the allotment of colonies 
and “spheres of interest” for finance capital on the other.15 


10 Ibid., 3rd ed., Moscow, Vol. XVI, 1930, p. 278. 
11 Ibid. 4th ed., Vol. VIL, 1947, p. 239, 

13 Jbid., Vol. XXI, 1952, pp. 23—24. 

13 Thid., p. ZTL. 

u Thid., p. 310. 

18 Ibid., Vol. XXII, 1948, p. 262. 
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Carried away by his condemnation of imperialism in general, Lenin did not 
hesitate to accuse the government of neutral Switzerland of serving the “imperial- 
ists,” as well as the Swiss socialists who were prepared to defend their country 
in the event of its neutrality’s being violated by one or another belligerent coalition. 
In Lenin’s view, the imperialism of the Swiss socialists consisted in their efforts, 
“in league with the bourgeoisie, to make of Switzerland a republican-democratic 
monopolistic union for the extraction of profit from tourists of the imperialist 
bourgeoisie,”’16 


Putting the defensive policy of the Swiss socialists down to economic motives, 
Lenin called on Swiss workers, in the event of Switzerland’s entry into the war, 
to refuse to defend the fatherland and to utilize the situation to organize an armed 
rebellion against the bourgeoisie.” The revolutionary proletariat, he said, should 
in every country reject “peaceful coexistence” with the bourgeoisie: its task was 
to prepare for the seizure of power by means of an armed uprising. 


However, although he considered that a state of war was most favorable for 
the success of an armed uprising and the setting up of a dictatorship of the pro- 
letariat, Lenin called on the working classes of the belligerent countries to oppose 
the war by every possible means, since he considered World War I an unjust war 
for which the bourgeoisie of both sides were responsible. His attitude toward 
revolutionary wars was different, since he considered these just. In 1916, he 
expressed his sympathy with revolutionary wars by admitting the possibility of 
wars between socialism victorious in one country and other, bourgeois or reac- 
tionary, countries.1® He repeated this line more forcefully in a letter to Swiss 
workers written on March 26, 1917, before his return to Russia following the 
February revolution: 


We are not pacifists. We are opposed to imperialist wars because of the division 
of the spoil between the capitalists, but we have always declared it to be absurd 
for the revolutionary proletariat to renounce revolutionary wars, which may prove 
essential in the interests of socialism.1* 


And again, at a Bolshevik party conference held in St. Petersburg a few 
weeks later, he said: “We must not only talk theoretically, but also show in 
practice that as soon as the proletariat has the power we will stage a truly 
revolutionary war.’’2° 


Lenin regarded national liberation wars as just and expressed his sympathy 
for oppressed peoples in their struggle for independence. In 1916, he wrote that 


“national wars against the imperialist powers are not only possible and probable, 
they are inevitable and progressive, revolutionary .. .”21 





18 Ibid, Vol. XXIII, 1952, p. 75. 

17 Ibid., p. 139. 

38 Tbid., p. 84. 

19 Ibid., pp. 360—61. 

20 Thid., 3rd ed., VoL XX, 1931, p. 247. 
31 Thid., 4th ed., Vol. XXD, 1948, p. 298. 
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Lenin did not change his attitude toward war even after the 1917 revolution 
in Russia. He exploited the general war-weariness of the population as propaganda 
for an immediate peace and by means of an armed uprising seized power; he 
described his Party government as a “dictatorship of the proletariat and the 
poorest peasantry.” Having assumed dictatorial power in Russia, Lenin immediate- 
ly set about implementing his plan to bring the world war to an end by means of 
a world proletarian revolution: 


One of our next tasks is to bring the war to a speedy conclusion. But in order to 
end this war, closely linked as it is with the present capitalist structure, it is clear to 
everyone that it is essential to overthrow capitalism itself.2? 


On December 19, 1917, the Commissariat for Foreign Affairs published an 
appeal on these lines. The appeal declared that the Soviet government was of the 
opinion that existing capitalist governments were incapable of concluding a 
democratic peace: “Only the revolutionary struggle of the toiling masses against 
existing governments can bring such a peace nearer.” The appeal also stated that, 
by entering into peace negotiations with the Central Powers, the Soviet govern- 
ment was trying to bring the war to an end, while on the other hand wishing to 
use every means to break the dominance of capitalism and seize political power. 23 
Indeed, the Soviet government had from the very outset been trying by every 
means in its power to assist its confederates in various countries to organize their 
forces for the seizure of power. A decree of the Soviet government of December 
23, 1917, for instance, stated that the Soviet government had placed at the disposal 
of foreign Communist parties the sum of two million rubles.** After the abdica- 
tion of the Kaiser, the Soviet envoy in Berlin announced that the Soviet govern- 
ment had provided ten million rubles to support the revolutionary activities of 
the German Communists. 25 


After the October Revolution the army, thrown into confusion by Bolshevik 
demands for a speedy end to the war, was in no state to resist the armies of the 
‘Central Powers. As a result, Lenin was forced to accept the harsh terms of the 
Brest-Litovsk Treaty. Even then, however, he did not renounce the idea of a 
revolutionary war. Before the actual signing of the treaty took place, he declared 
in February 1918: “We are entering upon a disadvantageous treaty and a separate 
peace knowing that, at this time, we are not yet ready for a revolutionary war.” ?8 


On March 8, 1918, at the Sixth Party Congress, Lenin introduced a resolution 
which provides evidence of his militant attitude toward “bourgeois states.” 
The resolution, which, owing to Soviet Russia’s international position, was not 
published at the time, stated: “The Congress stresses that the Central Committee 





22 Ibid., Vol. XXVI, 1952, p. 208. 

23 Sovetsky Soyuz s borbe za mir (The Soviet Union in the Struggle for Peace), Moscow, 1929, p. 29. 
2% John Reed, “How Soviet Russia Conquered Germany,” The Liberator, New York, January 19, 1919. 
235 Tzsestia, December 17, 1918. 

28 Lenin, op. cit., 4th ed., Vol. XXVIL, 1950, p. 8. 
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is granted full authority to renounce all peace treaties with imperialist and bour- 
geois states at any moment, and likewise to declare war on them.” 27 


Thus, according to Lenin, one of the ways of eliminating capitalism was a 
revolutionary war of the proletariat. Similarly, the liberation wars of colonial 
peoples, by undermining the foundations of capitalism in the mother countries, 
were to facilitate the growth of revolutionary attitudes among the proletariats of 
these countries and thus accelerate the socialist revolution. At the same time, 
Lenin did not lose sight of his original hopes for further wars between the im- 
perialist powers, which must also lead to the overthrow of capitalism. In the draft 
Party program adopted at the 1919 congress, Lenin wrote: 


A correct understanding of the causes, importance and aims of this revolution 
requires a clarification of the nature of capitalism and the inevitability of its devel- 
opment toward Communism through imperialism and the imperialist wars which 
accelerate the downfall of capıtalism.28 


Thus, Communism is a derivative of capitalist development, which passes 
through an “accelerating” stage of imperialist wars . . 


Lenin spoke with even greater conviction of the inevitability of wars under 
capitalism in July 1920: 
Without the revolutionary overthrow of capitalism, no international arbitration 


courts, no talks on reduction of armaments, no “democratic” reorganization of the 
League of Nations can save mankind from new imperialist wars, ?° 


With his unwavering belief that wars were inevitable, Lenin was bound to 
consider how to maintain his state and the authority of the Communist Party in 
the face of a danger which also threatened the still weak Soviet regime. At the 
end of the war against Poland, Lenin spoke at the Moscow Province Party 
Conference on November 21, 1920. He announced with satisfaction that Soviet 
Russia had passed from the temporary period of “respite” into a new stage in 
which its international existence within the network of capitalist states had been 
achieved.®° But, inasmuch as the international Communist revolution had not 
triumphed, Lenin sought ways of reinforcing the position of his state. In a speech 
to a meeting of elite members of the Moscow Party organization, he unfolded 
his plan for protecting Soviet Russia from military conflicts, a plan which he 
considered must be employed in practice until the final victory of socialism 
throughout the world: 


We must exploit the differences and contradictions between the two imperialisms, 
between the two groups of capitalist states, setting them at one another’s throats . 
If we had not adhered to this rule we should all long ago, to the satisfaction of the 
capitalists, have been hanging from so many aspen trees.31 





27 Ibid., p. 99. 

38 Thid., Vol. XXTX, 1950, p. 99. 

2 Thid., VoL XXXI, 1950, pp. 183—84. 
30 Ibid., p. 385. 

31 Ibid., pp. 410—11. 
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Later in the same speech, he said: 


If it is not possible to beat both of them, we must know how to muster our 
forces in such a way that they fight between themselves, since it 1s always the case that, 
when two thieves fight, the honest man can benefit from it; but, just as soon as we 
are strong enough to strike down all capitalism, we shall immediately seize it by the 
scruff of the neck.3? 


‘These excerpts from the speeches and articles of Lenin give a clear idea of his 
views on the coexistence of a Communist state with countries of a different 
political shade. The present Soviet leaders are driven to all manner of shifts in 
order to adapt Lenin’s views to the requirements of the policy of “peaceful 
coexistence.” While it is possible to find references to the coexistence of the Soviet 
state with countries possessing different political and economic systems in the 
speeches and articles of Lenin, it should be remembered that Lenin’s declarations 
regarding coexistence were based on tactical considerations: the desire to conceal 
his real plans and intentions behind empty phrases about the Soviet government’s 
imaginary desire for peace. 

This policy was followed by Lenin in interviews with representatives of the 
foreign press. In December 1919, for instance, he told a reporter of the Chicago 
Daily News that the. Soviet government was prepared to guarantee absolute non- 
intervention in the internal affairs of foreign states.°3 Yet in an article published 
in Pravda on February 28 and March 1, 1918, he spoke out in favor of his govern- 
ment’s intervention in the internal affairs of all states: “The interests of the 
international revolution require that the Soviet regime, having overthrown’ the 
country’s bourgeoisie, should assist this revolution, but should choose the form 
of assistance in accordance with its powers.”4 Thus, the principle of Soviet 
government intervention in the internal affairs of other states remains unshaken; 
only the forms of intervention may be modified according to the balance of 
forces, the international situation and the state of affairs in the individual countries 
concerned. 


With the object of misleading foreigners as to Soviet international policy, 
Lenin spoke of his desire for peace with a correspondent of the New York Evening 
Journal in 1920: 


Our plans in Asia? The same as in Europe: peaceful coexistence with the peoples, 
the workers and peasants of all nations who are awakening to a new life. The basis 
for peace with America? Let the American capitalists leave us alone. We will leave 
them alone.*5 


Despite these peaceful sentiments addressed to the capitalists, Lenin continued 
to stand by his conviction that “wars are inevitable because of private property.” 38 





33 Ibid., pp. 412—13. 

33 Tbid., Vol. XXX, 1950, p. 32. 
% Ibid., Vol. XXVII, 1950, p. 49. 
38 Ibid., Vol. XXX, 1950, p. 340. 
38 Thid., p. 398. 
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The logical outcome of such an understanding of the situation was Lenin’s 
desire to disrupt capitalist society by all means in his power. The coexistence of a 
socialist state with countries of another order could, in Lenin’s eyes, be no more 
‘ than a respite or temporary stage lasting until his state had gained sufficient 
strength to seize capitalism by the scruff of the neck and finish with it once and 
for all. 

Lenin’s sporadic statements about peaceful coexistence of the Soviet state 
with capitalist countries were merely a smoke screen behind which the Communist 
leaders might gather strength and prepare for the decisive attack on world capital- 
ism. Stalin remained true to Lenin’s belief in the impossibility of coexistence 
between countries of the socialist camp and capitalist states. He followed Lenin’s 
policy of setting rival groups of capitalist states at one another’s throats—the most 
masterly example of this being his conclusion of a pact with Hitler’s Germany on 
August 23, 1939, which enabled Hitler to unleash World War II. In his book 
Conversations with Stalin, the Yugoslav Communist Djilas tells how in April 1945 
Stalin spoke with delight of the forthcoming great war after Germany had been 
defeated: “The war shall soon be over. We shall recover in fifteen or twenty 
years, and then we'll have another go at it.”3? 


How is one to explain the retreat of the present Communist leaders under 
Khrushchev from the positions of Leninism in international policy? Why does 
Khrushchev so insistently preach a policy of peaceful coexistence between 
countries of the socialist camp and states of the capitalist world, even going so 
far as to give spurious interpretations of Lenin’s views on the subject? ‘The 
reasons for this change in tactics are to be found in the advances of military 
technology. Even if the Soviet Union were victorious in an atomic war against 
the capitalist camp, the catastrophic consequences of such a war would leave the 
Communist leaders with no hope of creating Communism on the ruins of civiliza- 
tion. The new Party Program states that “support for peaceful coexistence is also 
in the interests of the bourgeoisie, who realize that thermonuclear war would not 
spare even the ruling classes of capitalist society.” The authors of the program do 
not mention that the new ruling class of the Soviet camp would likewise not 
remain invulnerable in the event of atomic war, but it is this that has prompted 
the Soviet leaders to carry out a revision of Lenin’s theories on war. The rapproché- 
ment between the Soviet Union and Yugoslavia, whose goyernment long since 
abandoned Lenin’s belief in the inevitability of a new world war, is in line with 
this policy. Only the Communist parties of mighty China and diminutive Albania 
remain true to the letter of Lenin’s theory of the inevitability of war between 
the countries of socialism and the capitalist states. 

The establishment of Soviet rocket bases in Cuba capable of launching 
thermonuclear projectiles against the United States gives grounds for regarding 
Soviet propaganda about peaceful coexistence with skepticism. There can be 
various surmises as to the object of the Soviet adventure in Cuba. Even if one 
dismisses the idea that it was the Soviet intention to launch a sudden missile 


97 Milovan Djilas, Conversations wiih Stalin, New York, 1962, pp. 114—15. 
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attack on the United States, thus “seizing capitalism by the scruff of the neck” 
as Lenin counseled, there can be no doubt of the intention to obtain a powerful 
supplementary means of blackmailing the United States. With this limited ob- 
jective, Soviet foreign policy was operating on such a narrow margin between peace ` 
and war that control over events threatened to give way to the fatal automatic 
unleashing of total war., i 

Al this clearly illustrates the Soviet version of peaceful coexistence in practice. 
However, there are grounds for believing that the leaders in the Kremlin and 
members of the “new class” realize the danger of thermonuclear war to themselves. 
The more they become convinced that thermonuclear war does not provide them 
with any chance of victory, the greater will be the possibility of genuine peaceful 
coexistence, but a peaceful coexistence not on Lenin’s terms. 

P. Fedenko 
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REVIEWS 


The Periodical Press 


In recent months, Soviet foreign policy has been revolving around the 
triangle Cuba—Berlin—Peking, each of which geographical points is associated 
with a whole string of complex international problems. In particular, Cuba has 
for some time now been a gauge of relations between the Soviet Union and the 
United States, if not of the entire conflict between the two world systems. 


When tension reached its peak in October 1962, the Soviet leaders bad already 
realized, albeit belatedly, that they had made a serious miscalculation in estab- 
lishing military bases in Cuba. In beating a hasty retreat, they made every effort 
to save face and even sought to represent the settlement of the crisis as the result 
of their own correct and consistent policy. In this connection, as pointed out in 
our last review of the Soviet periodical press, great persistence was shown in 
proclaiming that coexistence was the only possible form of international relations 
to be pursued in the circumstances.1 In the latter part of an editorial article in the 
journal Partiinaya zhizn to which we shall have occasion to return a little later in 
connection with domestic affairs, we find a good example of this attitude: 


The overcoming of the crisis in the Caribbean region is a major victory for the 
policy of peace and the forces of reason. The Soviet Union, the forces of peace and 
socialism have shown that they are in a position to impose peace upon the supporters 
of war. Thus, life teaches us that given good will it is always possible to find a 
peaceful and just solution to controversial questions. The Soviet Union stands for 
the liquidation of tension and conflicts in all parts of the world (Partiinaya zhizn, 
1963, No. 1, page 7). 


Similarly with Kommunist (1962, No. 18). Although the leading article was on 
the theme of production, it consisted of little more than the customary high-flown 
phrases intended to show that the new year would witness further successes as 
forecast by Khrushchev. The more important content of the issue started with 
an editorial entitled “The Triumph of the Leninist Policy of Peaceful Coexist- 
ence,” which took as its point of departure the last session of the Supreme Soviet, 
at which attention was focused on the international situation with particular refer- 
ence to the Cuban crisis. Yet, despite the fact that there was every reason to 
expect some convincing explanation of a situation in which the Communist leaders 
had met with a decisive rebuff to their expansionist policy and been forced to 
back down, both the Supreme Soviet session and the article concentrate on the 
question of peaceful coexistence: 

In our age, mankind is faced with only one choice: peaceful coexistence or 
destructive war. If it is allowed to break out, a new war will destroy pedple by the 
million. It follows that there remains only one solution—peaceful coexistence. And 
this means the renunciation of war between states as a means of deciding thorny 
international problems and their solution by means of negotiation (pages 12—13). 


1 See Bulletin, 1963, No. 2, p. 43. 
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è, : 

Presenting the whole affair as a victory for the policy of peace, the editors do 
not stint their praise of the Cuban leaders, reiterating the unbreakable friendship 
between the Soviet Union and Cuba. Nevertheless, it is significant that both the 
transportation of missiles to Cuba and their enforced removal are attributed to 
the humane intentions of the Soviet government: 


The Soviet government’s love of peace is witnessed by the fact that at a time of 
acute crisis brought about by the mulitary clique ın the United States, the Soviet 
Union did everything necessary, along with measures of a defensive nature, to 
extinguish the fanned flame of war (page 13). 


As distinct from the line taken before the Cuban confrontation, peaceful 
coexistence is now indissolubly linked with disarmament. There can be no doubt 
that this is a result of the conflict in the Caribbean. At the end of the article it is 
stressed: 


There are two problems of primary importance whose solution cannot be 
delayed. The first of them is universal and complete disarmament. The Soviet Union, 
which presented a comprehensive plan for disarmament under strict international 
control, has endeavored in negotiations to reach an understanding. ... The second 
pressing problem is the conclusion of a German peace treaty and the normalization 
on this basis of the situation in West Berlin. The German problem must not be 
ignored; otherwise, it will be very easy to jump out of one international crisis into 
another, still more acute one (page 17). 


As has now long been usual with the Berlin question, Soviet propaganda 
switches to attacks on the leaders of the NATO countries and concludes by threat- 
ening to sign a treaty with Eastern Germany even if the Western powers do not 
agree to it. 

Reference is also made to the “regrettable” incidents on the Sino-Indian 
border. In passing, it may be noted that this epithet is used not in a merely formal 
sense but with sincerity, since the conflict between China and India has been given 
such publicity that it cannot be ignored. With heavy heart, the editors comment: 


For the first time a situation has arisen in which a border dispute between a 
socialist country and a country which has embarked on a course of independent 
development and is conducting a policy of non-alignment with either bloc has led to 
serious military conflicts (page 17). 


Peaceful coexistence coupled with disarmament is also the central theme in the 
latest number of Mezhdunarodnaya zbizn (1963, No. 1). Political commentator I. 
Ermashev begins an article entitled “Bases on Foreign Soil Are a Source of 
Tension” as follows: f 


The acute crisis in the Caribbean has been brought to a favorable conclusion: 
the United States decided not to implement its threat of invading revolutionary 
Cuba; since this danger to Cuba had been averted, the Soviet Union consented to 
remove from the island the medium-range missiles and jet bombers which had been 
dispatched there at the request of the Cuban government to strengthen its defenses; 
the United States command ended its blockade of Cuba. A dangerous conflict which 
threatened to start a world war is behind us (page 15). 
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Despite the fact that he is, for the moment at least, dealing with Soviet bases 
on foreign soil, the author attempts to present the United States as having been 
solely responsible for creating tension: 


The government of the Soviet Union has more than once pointed out the 
danger concealed in the system of American bases, both for those countries against 
whom they are directed and for those on whose territory they are located. Washing- 
ton has countered with hypocritical justifications and denials (page 15). 


Continuing the same tone, the author persistently attacks the White House 
and the Pentagon for establishing military bases on foreign territory close to the 
borders of the Soviet Union and the Soviet satellites. He even expresses his per- 
plexity that such a policy should be necessary for the defense of the United 
States. Apparently ignoring the first lines of his own article, he goes on to express 
even greater indignation. Asserting that American diplomatic strategy in the 
matter of military bases has suffered defeat throughout the world, Ermashev 
launches forth on his own unique explanation for this fact, on the lines that no 
country in the world apart from the United States employs such forms of defense 
and aggression. He says that 


... only one country in the whole world possesses such bases, which are very real 
foci of the danger of war: the United States of America. And why tt? Because after 
World War II only this one imperialist power set itself the crazy goal of dominating 
the world—the whole world, including the territory of countries comprising the 
world system of socialism (page 18). 


A map is provided showing the location of American bases and forces all 
over the world which form a “ring of fire” around the borders of the socialist 
countries, and the author concludes: 


Military bases on foreign territory are necessary only for the purpose of military 
aggression. States which really do not intend to resort to war as an instrument of 
their national policy have no need of such bases (page 23). 


In the same journal, B. Marushkin’s article “The European Horizons of the 
Kennedy Government” is likewise concerned with revealing the aggressive 
designs of the United States. Referring to present relations between Western 
Europe and the United States, the author claims:” 


A sign of the times is the striking fact that in certain respects America and 
Western Europe have exchanged roles. One still has not forgotten the time when 
Western European statesmen made their way to Washington with outstretched hands, 
but now it is the emissaries sent across the ocean from Washington who are stretching 
out their hands (page 54). 


The implication in the article is that a centrifugal process has started and that 
the American leaders do not possess the means to bring it to a halt. For all its 
abundance of material resources, the United States, he alleges, is unable to prevent 
an aggravation of economic rivalry. While the United States continues to remain 
the world gendarme and primary exploiter, it has already lost the right to lead 
the Western world. 
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Here lies the dangerous aspect of the Western European problem—dangerous 
not only for the peaceloving peoples but also for the United States. To the United 
States, which has participated in two wars against Germany, it cannot be a matter of 
indifference who will control the economic potential of Western Europe, which 
produces 118 mullion tons of steel a year and possesses the atomic bomb (page 60). 


Despite the fact that all these factors are of an economic nature, the conclusion 
drawn is far from being related to economics: the American leaders are endeavor- 
ing to unleash a thermonuclear world war. And therefore: 


It is clear how urgent the Soviet proposals are for providing a final remedy for 
the situation on the old European continent, how ripe the time is for a German 
peace settlement, the normalization on its basis of the situation in West Berlin and 
the bridling of the forces of aggression and war by this means (page 61). 


This article is followed by a number of others constituting variations on the 
theme that because of the United States the danger of a third world war is increas- 
ing from day to day and that only the Soviet Union is capable of preventing it. 
The remedy suggested is peaceful coexistence as it is practiced today. Whereas 
previously peaceful coexistence was intended to exclude “cold war” and maintain 
the ideological struggle, now the principal condition for this form of international 
relations is to be immediate disarmament. It may be added that in the past the 
question of disarmament was not so urgent for the simple reason that “hot wat” 
was not considered as a possible form of resolving international tension. In G. 
Ponomarev’s article “Bonn—the Opponent of Disarmament,” Western Germany 
is, of course, represented as being at one with the United States in wishing to 
unleash a third world war. For this reason: 


A peaceful settlement of the German question and the normalization on this 
basis of the situation in West Berlin would reduce international tension and provide 
a good basis for resolving the root problem of our time—the problem of disarma- 
ment (page 72). : 


Soviet domestic policy also has three main centers ofattention : industry, agricul- 
ture and ideology. Each of these sectors continues to be beset by serious troubles, 
indicating that all the efforts of the Party to implement the tasks set it are meeting 
with failure. While on the ideological front trends undesirable to the Communists 
are to be observed, failings in the economy are expressed in precise figures which 
show very clearly breakdowns in plans. The Soviet leaders employ various 
measures to cope with this situation, but throughout the history of the Soviet 
Union only one has proved successful—the introduction of the New Economic 
Policy, when for a very short period, despite complete devastation and lack of 
state resources, the country’s economy took a sharp turn for the better. This was, 
however, the only case of a temporary resort to capitalist methods and was soon 
followed by measures of an exclusively socialist nature. The latest, and as yet 
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unproven, expedient has been the reorganization of Party organs on the produc- 
tion principle. The resolution of the November Central Committee Plenary Session 
which instituted this measure has been accorded the greatest prominence by the 
press. Kommunist (1962, No. 18), for instance, states: 


The idea has been firmly inculcated in the minds of the people that the building 
of Communism means producing today more, cheaper and better than yesterday, 
and tomorrow still more, still cheaper and still better than today. Communism can 
be built by the labor and only by the labor of millions (page 3). 


Another article on the same theme by N. Petrovichev underlines the role of the 
Patty as organizer in all sectors of life: 


Our Leninist Party is the ruling party. Under large-scale Communist construction 
the role of the Party in the life of the country, in the development of the socialist ° 
economy and culture is growing immeasurably. It is on how the Party organizes its 
activity and directs all branches of the economy that the fulfillment of the great 
program of Communist construction depends (page 21). 


The reform is presented as a result of the consistent implementation of the 
general line of the Party. Soviet theoreticians are already elucidating the finer 
details of the new production principle; they stress that the reorganization of the 
Party at all levels according to basic branches of the economy will bring it closer 
to production and ensure the latter’s efficiency. As a rule, all deficiencies in the 
past are put down to Stalin’s personality cult and the system of leadership which 
then existed. Petrovichev stresses: 


The formation of Party organizations on the production principle allows them 
to direct industry and agriculture in a skilled and planned manner. Now they will 
not need to dissipate their attention over a whole host of problems arising in 
different sectors of the national economy. Each Party organ will acquire a specific 
purpose and will bear responsibility for a specific branch of production (page 27). 


For all the advantages of the new method of leadership, however, the old 
demands are repeated regarding the selection of personnel, exploitation of 
resources and raising of productivity. 


A leading article in Partiinaya zhizn (1963, No. 1) also deals with the produc- 
tion principle. To judge from its contents, there is already considerable dissatis- 
faction about the continual experiments that are being made with no apparent 
beneficial results. The editors of the journal retort: 


Our Party proceeds on the basis that there are not and there cannot be set 
organizational forms of Party leadership valid for all time. The Soviet Communist 
Party could not have fulfilled its role as the vanguard of the people if it had not 
subordinated the forms of its organization and the methods of ıts work to the 
principal tasks of the current period, if it had not built them up in accordance 
with the objective requirements at any given stage (page 3). 
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They take the view that as a result of the latest reorganization the entire 
administration of the national economy is becoming particularly well adapted to 
the execution of its functions, is being made capable of working efficiently and 
providing planned and purposeful leadership. They therefore refrain from quoting 
definite examples of inefficiency in any particular branches of industry, emphasiz- 
ing instead the rise in productivity and the enthusiasm of workers in factories and 


on the farms. 


A. Gaev 





Publications of the Institute for 
the Study of the USSR: 


DERGI, No. 30, 1962, 112 pp. (in Turkish.) 


This issue contains the following articles: “The 
Origin of the Balkars,” by M. Miller; “Strategic 
Factors ın Top Level Soviet Planning,” by 
M. Martens, “Communist Chinese Penetration 
of Africa,’ by A. Kashin; “The Soviet Ou 
Industry,” by G. Vvedensky; “The Economic 
Importance of Idel-Ural,” by B. Musabay; 
“Contemporary Azerbaidzhan through Soviet 
Eyes,” by V. Dubrovsky; “The Latest Position 
in Azerbaidzhan as regards Ideological Work,” 
by S. Tekiner; “The Fortieth Anniversary of the 
Establishment of Adige Muhtar Province in the 
Russian Federation,” by R. Traho. 

The issue also contains an account of the 
Fourteenth Institute Conference, an obituary of 
Djeyhun Hadyibeyli, reviews of Revolution by 
Enver Esenkova and Our Concept of Patriotism 
and Communism by Djezmi Turk, and a Chronicle 
of Events. 


x 
ESTUDIOS SOBRE LA UNION SOVI- 
ETICA, No. 4, 1962, 108 pp. (In Spanish.) 


This issue contains the following articles: 
“Agriculture under the Soviet System,” by S. 


Kabysh; “The Twenty-Second Congress of the 
Soviet Communist Party and the Fate of Stalinism 
in the USSR,” by A. Avtorkhanov; “The Position 
of the Roman Catholic Church in the Communist 
Bloc Countries,” by N. Teodorovich; “Commu- 
mist Party Relations within the Soviet Orbit,” by 
P. Fedenko, “The Fourteenth Komsomol Con- 
gress,” by P. Kruzhin; “The Party Refuses to 
Wither Away,” by A. Yurchenko; “Repercus- 
sions of the 1958 Soviet School Reform,” by 
V. Minyailo. 


The issue also contains a brief account of 
tecent Institute activities. 


THE FOURTEENTH CONFERENCE 
OF THE INSTITUTE FOR THE STUDY 
OF THE USSR: YOUTH IN THE SOVIET 
UNION, 1962, 160 pp. (in Russian.) 


This volume contains the full texts of all the 
papers presented at the Fourteenth Institute 
Conference, held in Munich on November 5—6, 
1962. The papers deal with various aspects of 
young people’s attitudes toward life and the 
Communist regime. 


CHRONICLE OF EVENTS 


(As reported by the Soviet Press and Radio) 


January 1963 


1 New Year message from Party and govern- 
ment to Soviet people published. 

Khrushchev’s answers to questions put by 

London newspaper Daily Express published. 


2 60,000-ton flagship of Soviet tanker fleet, 
“Sofia,” launched. 

First issue of weekly journal of Union of 
Writers of the RSFSR Lisera/urnaya Rossiya, 
replacing newspaper Lusferatura i xbian, 
published. 

Khrushchev receives General Secretary of 
British Communist Party J. Gollan. Central 
Committee Secretary B. N. Ponomarev 
participates in talks. 


3 Ukrainian Supreme Soviet Presidium passes 
resolution on reorganizing governmental 
organs at oblast level on the production 
principle. 

Kazakh Supreme Soviet Presidium passes 
resolution on reorganizing governmental 
organs at oblast and krai level on the produc- 
tion principle. 

Khrushchev receives Chinese Ambassador 
with Foreign Minister Gromyko present. 


4 Factory for protlucing pre-sttessed reinforced 
concrete power pylons brought into operation 
at Taldy-Kurgan (Alma-Ata Oblast). 

First mine on the Sloboda-Kotoretsk 
phosphorite deposit (Kaluga Oblast) goes 
into production. 

Announcement that agreement has been 
signed with Iraq and Syria for direct Soviet 
air services to Baghdad and Damascus using 
Il-18 and Tu-104 arrcraft. 


5 Laotian Chargé d’Affaires arrives in Moscow. 
First issue of weekly supplement to Sover- 
Skaya kultura, entitled Sovetskoe kino, appears. 


6 Khrushchev visits exhibition staged by the 
State Committee for Automation and Machine 
Building. 

Announcement that elections to the RSFSR 
Supreme Soviet and to krai, oblast, raion, 
city and rural soviets will be held on March 3. 

Report of opening of Soviet educational 
exhibition in Oslo. 


7 Party delegation headed by Central Committee 
Secretary lichev arrives in Ulan Bator to take 
part in Mongolian Party ideological conference. 


8 Soviet delegation headed by Minister of 
Power and Electrification N. S. Neporozhny 
arrives in Cairo to attend celebrations marking 
the third anniversary of commencement of the 
construction of the Aswan High Dam. 

Minister of Foreign Trade Patolichev 
receives Chairman of Finno-Soviet Chamber 
of Trade. 

Laotian Ambassador arrives in Moscow. 


9 Khrushchev and Ukrainian First Secretary 
Podgorny arrive in Poland on their way to 
the East German Party Congress. 

B. N. Ponomarev receives Australian Com- 
munist Party leaders. 

First Deputy Foreign Minister Kuznetsov 
arrives in Washington to meet President 
Kennedy and Secretary of State Rusk, 

Executive Secretary of UN Economic 
Commission for Europe arrives in Moscow. 

Deputy Foreign Minister Lapin and Syrian 
Ambassador exchange ratification documents 
of Soviet-Syrian agreement on cultural 
cooperation. 

North Korean trade delegation arrives in 
Moscow for talks on Soviet-North Korean 
tirade ın 1963. 


10 Announcement of incorporation in the Western 


Siberian power grid of a new high-voltage 
line connecting the Tom-Usa power station 
with the Western Siberian Metallurgical Plant 
now under construction. 


11 Report of visit to Moscow of delegation of 


Algerian journalists. 

Central Committee secretaries Suslov and 
Ponomarev receive Political Secretary of 
Colombian Communist Party Central Com- 
mittee, . 


12 Ratification by Supreme Soviet Presidium of 


long-term trade agreement between USSR 
and UAR, signed on June 23, 1962. 

Construction of Altyn-Topkan lead and 
zinc combine (Uzbek SSR) completed. 
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13 Report of completion of first section of 
Kherson cellulose works. 


14 Firat Deputy Foreign Minister Kuznetsov 
arrives in Havana. 

15 Centenary of birth of Russian actor, producer, 
teacher of acting and co-founder of the 
Moscow Arts Theater, K. S. Stanislavsky. 

Supreme Soviet delegation headed by 
Chairman of Council of Nationalities J. V. 
Peive arrives in Mali. 

16 Electrification of Sverdlovsk—-Shalya railroad 
completed. Electrification of the line as far 
as Perm to be undertaken. 

First Deputy Premier Mikoyan trecetves 
Chinese Ambassador. 


17 Talks on a cultural, scientific and technical 
cooperation agreement between the USSR 
and Britain for 1963—65 open in London. 

Khrushchev’s speech at Sixth Congress of 
East German Socialist Unity Party published. 

Agreement on final plans for hydraulic 
installations for the Aswan High Dam scheme 
signed in Cairo by USSR Minister of Power 
and Electrification Neporozhny and UAR 
Minister for the Construction of the Aswan 
High Dam. 

Neporozhny received by President Nasser. 

Finnish Ambassador arrives in Moscow. 


18 Party Central Committee and Council of 
Ministers ratify statute regulating the Com- 
mittee for Party and State Control and corres- 
ponding bodies at local levels. 

Supreme Soviet Presidium ratifies trade 
agteement between USSR and Laos signed on 
December 1, 1962, in Moscow and also a 
payments agreement and agreement on 
furnishing of Soviet economic and technical 
assistance in the construction of a hydroelectric 
power station on the River Nam-Nep. 

General Secretary of Indian Foreign Ministry 
R. K. Nehru arrives in Moscow. 

19 Reinforced concrete railroad tie factory 


commences production at Almaznaya, in the 
Donbass. 

20 First section of hydroelectric station on the 
Vaksh Falls, in the Tadzhıik SSR, brought 
into operation. 

21 Text of messages betwenn Khrushchev and 
President Kennedy on nuclear testing ban 


pablished. 
French trade delegation arrives in Moscow. 
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22 “Education in the USSR” exhibition opens 
in Delhi. 
Anglo-Soviet cultural, scientific and tech- 
nical agreement signed in London. 
Newly appointed Laotian Ambassador 
presents his credentials to Brezhnev. 


23 Ambassador to the Congo Republic S. S. 
Nemchina presents the Ministry of Health 
of that country with half a million doses of 
smallpox vaccine. 

Foreign Minister Gromyko receives newly 
appointed Australian Ambassador. 

Gromyko accepts official invitation to visit 
Denmark and Norway, being due to arrive 
in Norway on February 27 and in Denmark 
on March 6. 


24 Soviet-Moroccan trade agreement for 1963 
signed ın Rabat, 

Soviet-Cuban talks on the transportation 
of cargoes to Cuba in Soviet merchant ships 
during 1963 concluded. 

Conference of Moscow construction in- 
dustry workers addressed by First Deputy 
Chairman of the Moscow City Soviet Executive 
Committee A. M. Kalashnikov. Also taking 
part in the conference were deputy premiers 
V. E. Dymshits, L. F. Lomako and I. T. 
Novikov, 


US Ambassador calls on Brezhnev. 


25 Newly appointed Finnish Ambassador pre- 
sents his credentials to Brezhnev. 
First session of Central Electoral Commis- 
sion for Elections to the RSFSR Supreme 
Soviet. 


26 Thirty-Fourth International Fur Auction 
opens in Leningrad with 150 buyers from 
20 countries attending. 

Results of state economic plan for 1962 
published. 


27 Second session of the Permanent Statistical 
Commission of Comecon held ın Moscow. 


28 Khrushchev returns to Moscow. 
Pre-election meetings open in Moscow and 
Leningrad to nominate candidates to the 
RSFSR Supreme Soviet. 


29 Decree of Kazakh Supreme Soviet Presidium 
transferring part of South Kazakhstan Krai 
to the Uzbek SSR promulgated in Alma-Ata. 


30 Soviet delegation flies to Tanganyika to 
attend Asian and African Peoples’ Solidarity 
Conference. 


31 Conference of leading officials of the Ministry 
for the Maintenance of Public Order of the 
RSFSR opens in Moscow. 





Changes and Appointments 
9 N. A. Obolensky appointed Chairman of the 
State Committee for Electronic Engineering. 


12 G. A. Denisov replaced as Ambassador to 
Bulgaria by N.N. Organov and appointed 


Ambassador to Hungary, replacing V.L 
Ustinov in connection with the latter's 
transfer to other duties. 


14 I. M. Ezhov appointed Ambassador to Lux- 
embonurg. 


18 L. R. Korniets appointed Chairman of the 
State Purchasing Committee. 


25 I. A. Grishmanov and M.V.Posokhin ap- 
pointed Ministers of the USSR. 

G. A. Karavaev released from his duties as 
Chairman of Board of the All-Union Bank for 
Financing Capital Investment in connection 
with his transfer to other duties. 


New Contributors . 


Prysyia, Jan S. Born 1927 in Katowice, Poland, Associate Professor of Economics, Pennsylvania 
State University. Author of numerous studies on the Soviet and East European economies published in 
journals in the USA, Great Britain, France, Switzerland, Germany, Canada, Australia and South Africa. 
At present preparing a study of the petroleum and natural gas industries in the Communist countries 


of Bastern Europe. 
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Krai and Oblast Party Committee First Secretaries 


In the course of January 1963, plenary sessions of krai and oblast Party committees in the Soviet 
Union were held to set up new Party committees for industry and agriculture and elect their officials, 
as provided for ın the resolution adopted by the Central Committee of the Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union at its plenary session of November 1962. In most cases, the single oblast or krai committee 
is now replaced by two parallel bodies, each with its own first secretary, although certain unified oblast 
and krai committees with a single first secretary remain as before, as will be seen in the list below. 


Communist Party of the Soviet Union (RSFSR) 








First Secretary 
for Industry 


for Agriculture 


Altai (Krai)... e.oa. M. V. VASILEV A. V. GEORGIEV 
Amut.....c cece cease P. I. MOROZOV 

Arkhangelsk ......... K. A. NOVIKOV 

Astrakhan ........... V. I. ANTONOV 

Belgorod .........00. K. S. POPOV A. V. KOVALENKO 
Bryansk na...ao L M. KONOVALOV M. K. KRAKHMALEV 
Chelyabinsk ......... F. F. KUZYUKOV A. V. KARDAPOLTSEV 
Chitan cy iste dan canes N. N. TARTYSHEV A. I. SMIRNOV 

Gorky cosiccs tscncs M. T. EFREMOV I. I. CHUGUNOV 
Irkutsk ......0000005 P. B. KATSUBA S. N. SHCHETININ 
IVANOVO ........e00. L V. KAPITONOV I. S. MOROZOV 
Kalinin seses. Kh. P. NESHKOV N. G. KORYTKOV 
Kaliningrad ......... N. S. KONOVALOV 

Kaluga..........000. V. I. OSTASHKO A. A. KANDRENKOV 
Kamchatka .......... M. A. ORLOV 

Kemerovo........... A. F. ESHTOKIN L. I. LUBENNIKOV 


A. P. SHITIKOV 
P. G. DOBRORADNYKH 


B. F. PETUKHOV 


Kostroma ........... G. F. YAKHNITSKY L. Y. FLORENTEV 
Krasnodar (Krai) A. I. KACHANOV G. I. VOROBEV 
Krasnoyarsk (Krai) ... V.F.GAVRILOV-PODOLSKY A. A. KOKAREV 
Kuibyshev a...n... A. M. TOKAREV I. G. BALYASINSKY 
Kurgan .........006. N. N. BRYZIN G. F. SIZOV 

Kursk sasimasiro S. I. SHAPUROV L. G. MONASHEV 
Leningrad u.o... V. S. TOLSTIKOV G. I. KOZLOV 
Lipetsk 2.20.00... M. S. CHERKASOV G. P. PAVLOV 
Magadan ............ P. Y. AFANASEV 

Maritime (Krai) ...... V. E. CHERNYSHEV M. M. KUZNETSOV 
Moscow ..... 2... +-, V. A. DEMCHENKO V. I. KONOTOP 
Murmansk .......... G. Y. DENISOV 

Novgorod .......... V. N. BAZOVSKY 

Novosibirsk ......... N. I. SERGEEV F. S. GORYACHEV 
Omsk ..........c0 ee K. N. GOLIKOV S. I. MANYAKIN 
Grdiccr i ccscaenvnd N. A. POTEKHIN N. F. IGNATOV 
Orenburg .¢.......5. B. A. PETROV V. A. SHURYGIN 
Penza ....eeeeeeeeees B. A. MATKIN L. B. ERMIN 

Petm + aa veentivess K. L GALANSHIN M. A. SMIRNOV 
Paskov ...eeeseeeeees I. S. GUSTOV 

Rostov .....0.eeeeees G. D. NERONOV V. V. SKRYABIN 
Ryazan ........ e008. N. A. BORDYLENOK K. N. GRISHIN 
Sakhalin o...on. P. A. LEONOV 


Oblast (Kral) Committees 


Smolensk ........... 


Sverdlovsk 


ee er 


Crimea oo... cece eee 


Donetsk 


Kharkov ............ 


i 


ee 
name we wens 
ry 


Gomel ............4- 











for Industry 


A. I. SHIBAEV 

E. G. TRUBITSYN 
N. V. BOSENKO 

K. K. NIKOLAEV 

P. À. ZABAVNIKOV 


O. A. CHUKANOV 


I. T. MARCHENKO 


A. K. PROTOZANOV 


V. P. VASILEV 
A. N. KOBYAKOV 


K. K. CHEREDNICHENKO 


A. S. DRYGIN 


R. T. KOSOPLETKIN 
F. I. LOSHCHENKOV 


Communist P: 


V. V. RYCHKO 
L. Y. YASINSKY 


N. P. SURKIN 
N. P. TOLUBEEV 
A. P. LYASHKO 


N. A. SOBOL 

V. N. KHALAPSIN 
K. F. YANOVITSKY 
V. I. DROZDENKO 


arty of the Ukraine 


A. S. GRIGORENKO 


Y. I. LYSENKO 


V. V. PLYUSHCHENKO 
V. V. SHEVCHENKO 


V. S. KUTSEVOL 
A. V. IVASHCHENK: 
M. S. SINITSA 


oO 


Y. P. POGREBNYAK 


V. P. FEDORENKO 


A. I. DENISENKO 


A. M. NAUMENKO 


G. I. SHEVCHENKO 


Y. V. ILNITSKY 


F. I. KALITA 


Communist Party of Belorussia 


L. P. METLITSKY 


E. D. LYATOCHEVSKY 


V. F. YAZYKOVICH 
A. V. NOSILOVSKY 


P. P. KOZYR 


F. Y. MOKROUS 


V. A. MIKULI 

L E. POLYAKOV 

V. F. MITSKEVICH 

D. V. TYABUT 

K. V. MATYUSHEVSKY 


S. A. PILOTOVICH 
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x 
Communist Party of Uzbekistan 
First Secretary 


Oblast (Kral) Committees 
Andizhan 


for Industry 
A. R. KHODZHAEV 


S. R. RASULOV 


A. A. KHODZHAEV 





for Agncniture 


A. Kh. KHAIDAROV 
N. M. MATCHANOV 

G. A. GABRIELYANTS 
B. RAKHIMOV 

A. MAKHMUDOV 
F. Sh. SHAMSUDINOV 

M. A. ABDURAZAKOV 


Communist Party of Kazakhstan 





* Formerly South Karekhstan Oblast. 
** Formerly West Kazakhstan Oblast. 
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N. V. DYKHNOV 
A. S. KOLEBAEV 
N. V. BANNIKOV 


F. M. CHUPUROV 


P. S. KANTSELYARISTOV 
A. I. NEKLYUDOV 
B. A. ASHIMOV 

M. P. KARPENKO 

S. B. NIYAZBEKOV 

V. A. LIVENTSOV 

A. ASKAROV 

M. B. IKSANOV 

F. S. KOLOMIETS 

S. M. NOVIKOV 

A. M. BORODIN 

(not yet announced) 

I. G. SLAZHNEV 

(not yet announced) 

N. I. ZHURIN 

Kh. Sh. BEKTURGANOV 

K. A. EGIZBAEV 

Sh. K. KOSPANOV 


Communist Party of Kirghizia 


A, S. SUYUMBAEV 
(Oblast now disbanded) 


Communist Party of Turkmenia 


(Oblasts now disbanded) 
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SUPPLEMENT 


Leading Positions and Personalities 
in the Communist Party of the Soviet Union 
and the Soviet Government 


Since the publication of the last supplement, there have been 
numerous changes and the lists have now been completely revised as 
of February 15, 1963. The section “Changes and Appointments” at 
the end of the Bulletin will provide the information needed to keep 
the lists up to date. 


For the sake of brevity, positions at all-Union level have not been 
fully specified. For example, Andrei A. Gromyko is Minister of 
Foreign Affairs of the USSR: we have omitted “of the USSR.” Party 
committees are referred to simply as committees. Thus, Vladimir 
V. Shevchenko, First Secretary of the Lugansk Oblast Committee 
for Industry of the Communist Party of the Ukraine, is listed as First 
Secretary, Lugansk Oblast Committee for Industry. Members of the 
Union-republic supreme soviets are not listed. 
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PART I 
The Communist Party of the Soviet Union 


+ 


Presidium of the Central Committee 


Members 
BREZHNEV, Leonid I. MIKOYAN, Anastas I. 

' KHRUSHCHEV, Nikita S. PODGORNY, Nikolai V. 
KIRILENKO, Andrei P. POLYANSKY, Dmitry S. 
KOSYGIN, Aleksei N. SHVERNIK, Nikolai M. 
KOZLOV, FrolR. . SUSLOV, Mikhail A. 
KUUSINEN, Otto V. VORONOV, Gennady I 

Candidate Members 
EFREMOV, Leonid N. MZHAVANADZE, Vasily P. 
GRISHIN, Viktor V. RASHIDOV, Sharaf R. 


MAZUROYV, Kinll T. SHCHERBITSKY, Vladimir V., 


Secretariat of the Central Committee 


First Secretary 
KHRUSHCHBY, Nikita S. 


Secretaries 
ANDROPOV, Yury V. POLYAKOV, Vasily I. 
DEMICHEV, Petr N. PONOMAREV, Boris N. 
ILICHEV, Leonid F. RUDAKOYV, Aleksandr P. 
KOZLOV, Frol R. SHELEPIN, Aleksandr N. 
KUUSINEN, Otto V. SUSLOV, Mikhail A. 


TITOV, Vitaly N. 


Party Commission 
Chairman 
SHVERNIK, Nikolai M. 


First Deputy Chairman 
SERDYUK, Zinovy T. 


Central Auditing Commission 


Charman 
MURAVEVA, N. A. 


Members of the Central Committee 


ABRAMOV, Grigory G. Member, Central Com- 
mittee Bureau for RSFSR, Member, Supreme 
Soviet Presidium, 

ABRASIMOV, Petr A. Ambassador to East 
Germany. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

ADZHUBEL Aleksei I. Editor, Jzvestia, Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. 

AFANASEV, Sergei A. Deputy Chairman, 
RSFSR Council of Ministers, Chairman, RSFSR 
Economic Council (Sovnarkhoz). Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet, 

AKHUNDOV,! Veli Y. First Secretary, 
Azerbaidzhan Central Committee. Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. 

ANDROPOV, Yury V. Central Committee 
Secretary. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


ARISTOV, Averky B. Ambassador to Poland. 


BAGRAMYAN, Ivan Kh. Marshal of the Soviet 
Union. Deputy Minister of Defense. Director 
General, Army Services and Supply. Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. 

BASOV, Aleksandr V. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

BENEDIKTOV, Ivan A. Ambassador to India. 


BESHCHEV, Boris P. Minister of Railroad 
Communications. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

BIRYUZOV, Sergei S. Marshal of the Soviet 
Union. Deputy Minister of Defense. Com- 
mander in Chief, Missile Forces. Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. 

BODYUL, Ivan I. First Secretary, Moldavian 
Central Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

BREZHNEV, Leonid f. Chairman, Supreme 
Soviet Presidium. Member, Central Com- 
mittee Presidium. 

CHERNYSHEV, Vasily E. First Secretary, 
Maritime Krai Committee for Jodostiy: 
Deputy, Supreme Soviet, 

CHERVONENKO, Stepan V. Ambassador to 
China. 

CHUIKOV, Vasily I. Marshal of the Soviet Union. 
Deputy Minister of Defense. Commander in 
in Chief, Ground Forces. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 

CHURAEV, Viktor M. Member, Central Com- 
mittee Bureau for RSFSR. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 


DANIYALOV, Abdurakhman D. First Secretary, 
Daghestan Oblast Committee. Deputy, Su- 
preme Soviet. 

DAULENOV, Salken, Deputy, Supreme Soviet.* 


DEMENTEVY, Petr V. Chairman, State Com- 
mittee for Aviation Technology. Minister of 
the USSR. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


DEMICHEV, Petr N. Central Committee Secre- 
tary. Chairman, Central Committee Bureau for 
Chemicel and Light Industries. Member, 
Supreme Soviet Presidium. 


DENISOV, Georgy A. Ambassador to Hungary. 


DYGAL Nikolai A. Chairman, Executive Com- 
mittee, Moscow City Council. Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. 

DYMSHITS, Veniamin E, Deputy Chairman, 
Council of Ministers. Chairman, National 
Economic Council (Sovnarkhoz). Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet, 

DZHAVAKHISHVILI, Givi D. Chairman, 
Council of Ministers, Georgian SSR. Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. 

EFREMOV, Leonid N. Candidate Member, 
Central Committee Presidium. First Deputy 
Chairman, Central Committee Bureau for 
RSFSR. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


EFREMOV, Mikhail T. First Secretary, Gorky 
Oblast Committee for Industry, Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. 


EGORYCHEV, Nikolai G. First Secretary, 
Moscow City Committee. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 

ELYUTIN, Vyacheslav P. Minister of Higher and 
Special Secondary Education. Corresponding 
Member, USSR Academy of Sciences, Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. 

ENYUTIN, Georgy V. Deputy Chairman, RSFSR 
Council of Ministers, Chairman, RSFSR Com- 
mittee for Party and State Control Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. 

ERMILOV, Viktor V. Fitter in Moscow factory. 


FEDOSEEV, Petr N. Vice President, USSR 
Academy of Sciences, Chairman of the Board 
of the Soviet-Hungarian Friendship Society. 
Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 





bd In view of his expulsion from, the Kexakh Central Com- 
mittee, Daulenov’s continued membership of the All-Union Central 
Committee 1s open to doubt, 


FOKIN, Vitaly A. Admiral. First Deputy Com- 
mander in Chief of the Navy. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 

FURTSEVA, Ekaterina A. Minister of Culture. 

GAGANOVA, Valentina I. Brigade leader at 
Vyshevolotsk Cotton Mill (Kalinin Oblast). 
Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

GALANSHIN, Konstantin I. First Secretary, 
Perm Oblast Committee for Industry. Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. 

GARBUZOV, Vasily F. Minister of Finance. 
Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

GEORGIEV, Aleksandr V. First Secretary, Altai 
Krai Committee for Agriculture. Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. 

GOLIKOV, Filipp I. Marshal of the Soviet Union. 
Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

GORSHKOV, Sergei G. Admiral’ of the Fleet. 
Deputy Munister of Defense. Commander 
in Chief of the Navy. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

GORYACHEYV, Fedor S. First Secretary, Novo- 
sibirsk Oblast Committee for Agriculture. 
Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

GRECHKO, Andrei A. Marshal of the Soviet 
Union. First Deputy Minister of Defense. 
Commander in Chief, Warsaw Pact Forces. 
Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

GRISHIN, Konstantin N. First Secretary, Ryazan 
Oblast Committee for Agriculture, Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. 


GRISHIN, Viktor V. Candidate Member, Central 
Committee Presidium. Chairman, All-Union 
Central Council of Trade Unions. Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. 

GRISHMANOV, Ivan A. Minister of the USSR. 
Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

GROMYKO, Andrei A. Minister of Foreign 
Affairs. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

GRUSHETSKY, Ivan S. Secretary and Presidium 
Candidate Member, Ukrainian Central Com- 
mittee. Chairman, Ukrainian Committee for 
Party and State Control, Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 

IGNATOV, Nikolai F. First Secretary, Orel 
Oblast Committee for Industry. Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. 

IGNATOV, Nikolai G. Deputy Chairman, 
Supreme Soviet Presidium. Chairman, RSFSR 
Supreme Soviet Presidium. 


ILICHEV, Leonid F. Central Committee Secre= 
tary. Chairman, Central Committee Ideological 
Commission, Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


IVASHCHENKO, Olga I. Secretary and Pre- 
sidium Member, Ukrainian Central Committee. 
Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

KABIN, Ivan G. First Secretary, Estonian Central 
Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

KALMYKOV, Valery D. Chairman, State Com- 
mittee for Radio and Electronics. Minister 
of the USSR. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


KALNBERZINS, Janis E. Deputy Chairman, 
Supreme Soviet Presidium. Chairman, Latvian 
Supreme Soviet Presidium. 

KAPITONOV, Ivan V. First Secretary, Ivanovo 
Oblast Committee for Industry. Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. 

KAVUN, Vasily M. Chairman of collective farm 
in Vinnitsa Oblast. Member, Supreme Soviet 
Presidium. 

KAZANETS, Ivan P. Second Secretary .and 
Presidium Member, Ukrainian Central Com- 
mittee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

KELDYSH, Mstislav V. President, USSR Acad- 
emy of Sciences. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


KHRUSHCHEV, Nikita S. Central Committee 
First Secretary and Presidium Member. 
Chairman, Central Committee Bureau for 
RSFSR. Chairman, Council of Ministers. 
Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

KIRILENKO, Andre: P. Member, Central Com- 
mittee Presidium. First Deputy Chairman, 
Central Committee Bureau for RSFSR. Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. 

KISELEV, Ivan I. Director, Gorky Automobile 
Works. 


KISELEY, Tikhon Y. Chairman, Council of 
Ministers, Belorussian SSR. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 

KLIMENKO, Vasily K. Chairman, Ukrainian 
Trade Union Council. Candidate Member, 
Ukrainian Central Committee Presidium. 
Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

KOKAREV, Aleksandr A. First Secretary, 
Krasnoyarsk Krai Committee for Agriculture. 
Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 2 

KOMYAKHOV, Vasily G. Secretary and 
Presidium Member, Ukrainian Central Com- 
mittee. Chairman, Ukrainian Central Com- 
mittee Bureau for Agriculture. Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. 


KONEV, Ivan S. Marshal of the Soviet Union. 
A general inspector of the Ministry of 
Defense, Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

KONOVALOV, Nikolai S. First Secretary, 
Kaliningrad Oblast Committee. Deputy, Su- 
preme Soviet. 

KORNEICHUK, Aleksandr E. Deputy Chairman, 
Council of Nationalities of the Supreme Soviet. 
Chairman, Ukrainian Supreme Soviet. Board 
Secretary, Union of Writers of the USSR. 
Deputy Chairman, Soviet Committee for the 
Defense of Peace. Vice President, World Peace 
Council. 

KOROTCHENKO, Demyan S. Presidium Mem- 
ber, Ukrainian Central Committee. Deputy 
Chairman, Supreme Soviet Presidium. Chair- 
man, Ukrainian Supreme Soviet Presidium, 

KORYTKOV, Nikolai G. First Secretary, Kalinin 
Oblast Committee for Agriculture. Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. 

KOSTOUSOV, Anatoly I. Chatrman, State Com- 
mittee for Automation and Machine Building. 
Minister of the USSR. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

* KOSYGIN, Aleksei N. Member, Central Com- 
mittee Presidium. First Deputy Chairman, 
Council of Ministers. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

KOVALENKO, Aleksandr V. First Secretary, 
Belgorod Oblast Committee for Agriculture, 
Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

KOZHEVNIKOV, Evgeny F. Minister of Trans- 
port Construction, Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

KOZLOV, Frol R. Central Committee Secretary 
and Presidium Member. Member, Supreme 
Soviet Presidium. 

KRAKHMALEV, Mikhail K. First Secretary, 
Bryansk Oblast Committee for Agriculture, 
Deputy, Supreme Soviet, 

KRYLOV, Alekse: G. Director of Likhachey 
Automobile Works, Moscow. Deputy, Su- 
preme Soviet. 

KRYLOV, Nikolai I. Marshal of the Soviet Union. 
Commander, Moscow Military District. Dep- 
uty, Supreme Soviet. 

KUCHERENKO, Vladimir A. President, USSR 
Academy. of Building and Architecture. 
Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

KUCHUMOYV, Pavel S. Deputy, Supreme Soviet, 

KULAKOV, Fedor D. First Secretary, Stavropol 
Krai Committee for Agriculture, Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. 


KUNAEYV, Dinmukhamed A, Chairman, Kazakh 
Council of Ministers, Member, Supreme 
Soviet Presidium. 

KURBANOV, Rakhmankal R. Chairman, Council 
of Ministers, Uzbek SSR. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 

KUUSINEN, Otto V. Central Committee Secre- 
tary and Presidium Member. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 

KUZNETSOV, Vasily V. First Deputy Minister 
of Foreign Affairs. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

LESECHKO, Mikhail A. Deputy Chairman, 
Council of Ministers. Deputy, Supreme Soviet, 

LOMAKO, Petr F. Deputy Chairman, Council 
of Ministers, Chairman, State Planning Com- 
mittee (Gosplan). Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

LUBENNIKOV, Leonid I. First Secretary, 
Kemerovo Oblast Committee for Agriculture, 
Deputy, Supreme Soviet, 

LYASHKO, Aleksandr P. First Secretary, 
Donetsk Oblast Committee for Industry.. 
Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

MALINOVSKY, Rodion Y. Marshal of the 
Soviet Union. Minister of Defense. Com- 
mander in Chief, Armed Forces. Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. 

MANUKOVSKY, Nikolai F. Tractor team leader 
on collective farm in Voronezh Oblast. 

MANYAKIN, Sergei L First Secretary, Omsk 
Oblast Committee for Agriculture. Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. 

MAZUROV, Kirill T. Candidate Member, 
Central Committee Presidium. First Secretary, 
Belorussian Central Committee. Member, 
Supreme Soviet Presidium, 

MIKHAILOV, Nikolai A‘ Ambassador to 
Indonesia. 

MIKOYAN, Anastas I. Member, Central Com- 
mittee Presidium. First Deputy Chairman, 
Council of Ministers. Deputy,| Supreme Soviet. 


MONASHEV, Leonid G. First Secretary, Kursk 
Oblast Committee for Agriculture. Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. 


MOSKALENKO, Kirill S. Marshal of the Soviet 
Union. Deputy Minister of Defense. Chief 
Inspector, Ministry of Defense. Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. 


MUKHITDINOV, Nuritdin `A, Member, Board 
of Central Union of Consumers’ Cooperatives. 


MZHAVANADZE, Vasily P. Candidate Member, 
Central Committee Presidium. First Secretary, 
Georgian Central Committee. Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. 

NASRIDDINOVA, Yadgar S. Deputy Chairman, 
Supreme Soviet Presidium. Chairman, Uzbek 
Supreme Soviet Presidium. 

NIKOLAEVA, Tatyana N. Secretary, All-Union 
Central Council of Trade Unions. Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. 

NOVIKOV, Ignaty T. Deputy Chairman, Council 
of Ministers. Chairman, State Committee for 
Building Affairs (Gosstroi). Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 

` NOVIKOV, Vladimir N. Minister of the USSR. 
Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

NURIEV, Ziya N. First Secretary, Bashkir 
Oblast Committee. Member, Supreme Soviet 
Presidium. 

ORGANOV, Nikolai N. Ambassador to Bulgaria. 


OVEZOV, Balysh. First Secretary, Turkmen 
Central Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


PATOLICHEV, Nikolai S. Minister of Foreign 
Trade. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


PAVLOV, Sergei P. First Secretary, All-Union 
Komsomol Central Committee. Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. 


PEGOV, Nikolai M. Ambassador to Iran, 


PELŠE, Arvids J. First Secretary, Latvian 
Central Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


PODGORNY, Nikolai V. Member, Central 
Committee Presidium. First Secretary, Ukrain- 
ian Central Committee. Member, Supreme 
Soviet Presidium, 


POLYAKOV, Vasily I. Central Committee 
Secretary. Chairman, Central Committee Bu- 
reau for Agriculture. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


POLYANSKY, Dmitry S. Member, Central 
Committee Presidium. Deputy Chairmen, 
Council of Ministers, Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


PONOMAREV, Boris N. Central Committee 
Secretary. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


POPOVA, Nina V. Chairman of Presidium, 
Committee of Soviet Women. Chairman of 
Presidium, Union of Soviet Societies for 
Friendship and Cultural Relations with Foreign 
Countries. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


POSPELOV, Pete N. Director, Institute of 
Marxism-Leninism. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


PRITYTSKY, Sergei O. Secretary, Belorussian 
Central Committee. Chairman, Belorussian 
Committee for Party and State Control. 
Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


PUZANOV, Aleksandr M. Ambassador to Yugo- 
slavia. 


PYSIN, Konstantin G. Minister of Agriculture, 
Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


RASHIDOV, Sharaf R. Candidate Member, 
Central Committee Presidium. First Secretary, 
Uzbek Central Committee. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 


RASULOV, Dzhabar D. First Secretary, Tadzhik 
Central Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


ROZENKO, Petr .A. Deputy Chairman, 
Ukrainian Council of Ministers. Chairman, 
Ukrainian State Planning Commission 
(Gosplan). Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

RUDAKOV, Aleksandr P. Central Committee 
Secretary. Chairman, Central Committee Bu- 
reau for Industry and Construction, Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. 


RUDENKO, Roman ‘A. Procurator General. 
Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


RUDNEV, Konstantin N. Deputy Chairman, 
Council of Ministers. Chairman, State Com- 
mittee for Coordinating Scientific Research. 
Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

RUMYANTSEV, Aleksei M. Editor, Problemy 
mira i sotstalizma. 

RYABIKOV, Vasily M. First Deputy Chairman, 
National Economic Council (Sovwnarkhoz). 
Minister of the USSR. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 

SATYUKOV, Pavel A. Editor, Prarda. Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. 

SENIN, Ivan S. First Deputy Chairman, Council 
of Ministers, Ukrainian SSR. Presidium Mem- 
ber, Ukrainian Central Committee. Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. 

SERDYUK, Zinovy T. First Deputy Chairman, 
Party Commission. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

SSHCHERBITSKY, Vladimir V. Candidate Mem- 
ber, Central Committee Presidium, Chairman, 
Council of Ministers, Ukrainian SSR. Presid- 
ium Member, Ukrainian Central Committee, 
Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


SHCHETININ, Semen N. First Secretary, Irkutsk 
Oblast Committee for Agriculture. Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. 


SHELEPIN, Aleksandr N. Centfal Committee 


Secretary. Deputy Chairman, Council of 
Ministers. Chairman, Committee for Party 
and State Control. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


SHELEST, Petr E. Secretary, Ukrainian Central 
Committee. Chairman, Ukrainian Central 
Committee Bureau for Industry and Con- 
struction. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


SHEVCHENKO, Vladimir V. First Secretary, 
Lugansk Oblast Committee for Industry. 
Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

SHIBAEV, Aleksei L First Secretary, Saratov 
Oblast Committee for Industry. Deputy, Su- 
preme Soviet. 


SHITIKOV, Aleksei P. First Secretary, Khaba- 
rovsk Krai Committee. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 

SHKOLNIKOV, Aleksei M. First Secretary, 
Volgograd Oblast Committee for Agriculture. 
Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

SHOLOKHOV, Mikhail A. Board Member, Union 
of Writers of USSR. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


SHURYGIN, Viktor A. First Secretary, Orenburg 
Oblast Committee for Agriculture. Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. 


SHVERNIK, Nikolai M. Member, Central Com- 
mittee Presidium. Chairman, Party Com- 
mission. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

SINITSA, Mikhail $. First Secretary, Odessa 
Oblast Committee for Industry. Deputy, Su- 
preme Soviet. 

SKRYABIN, Vladimir V. First Secretary, Rostov 
Oblast Committee for Agriculture. Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. 

SLAVSKY, Efim P. Minister of Medium Machine 
Building. Deputy, Supreme Soviet, 

SMIRNOV, Leonid V. Chairman, State Com- 
mittee for Defense Technology. Minister of 
the USSR. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

SNIECKUS, Antanas J. First Secretary, Lithuan- 
jan Central Committee. Deputy, 
Soviet. 

SOBOL, Nikolai A. First Secretary, Kharkov 
Oblast Committee for Industry. Deputy, Su- 
preme Soviet. 


Supreme > 


SOKOLOV, Tikhon I. Presidium Member, 
Kazakh Central Committee. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 


SOLOMENTSBV, Mikhail S. Second Secretary, 
Kazakh Central Committee. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 

SOLOVEV, Leonid N. Secretary, All-Union 
Central Council of Trade Unions. Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. 


SPIRIDONOV, Ivan V. Chairman, Council of 
the Union of the Supreme Soviet. Chairman, 
USSR Parliamentary Group. 


STEPANOV, Sergei A. Chairman, Central Urals 
Economic Council (Sovnarkhoz). Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. 

SURGANOV, Fedor A. Secretary, Belorussian 
Central Committee. Chairman, Belorussian 
Central Committee Bureau for Agriculture. 
Deputy Chairman, Council of Nationalities of 
the Supreme Soviet. 

SUSLOV, Mikhail A. Central Committee Secre- 
tary and Presidium Member. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 


TABREV, Fikryat A. First Secretary, Tatar 
Oblast Committee. Member, Supreme Soviet 
Presidium, 


TITOV, Fedor E. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


TITOV, Vitaly N. Central Committee Secretary. 
Chairman, Central Committee Commission 
for Party Organizational Problems. Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. 


TOLSTIKOV, Vasily S. First Secretary, Lenin- 
grad Oblast Committee for Industry. Member, 
Central Committee Bureau for RSFSR. Mem- 
ber, Supreme Soviet Presidium. ' 

TOLUBEEV, Nikita P. First Secretary, Dnepro- 
petrovsk Oblast Committee for Industry. 
Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

USTINOV, Dmitry F. Deputy Chairman, Council 
of Ministers. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

USUBALIEV, Turdakun T. First Secretary, 
Kirghiz Central Committee, Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 

VERSHININ, Konstantin A. Air Chief Marshal. 
Deputy Minister of Defense. Commander in 
Chief, Air Forces. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

VOLKOV, Aleksandr P. Chairman, State Com- 
mittee for Labor and Wages. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 


VOROBBYV, Georgy I. First Secretary, Krasnodar 
Krai Committee for Agriculture. Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. 

VORONOV, Feodosy D. Director, Magnito- 
gorsk Iron and Steel Works. 

VORONOV, Gennady I. Member, Central Com- 
mittee Presidium, First Deputy Chairman, 
Central Committee Bureau for RSFSR. 
Chairman, RSFSR Council of Ministers. 
Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

YAKUBOVSKY, Ivan I. General of the Army. 
Commander in Chief, Soviet forces in Germany. 
Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

YASNOV, Mikhail A. Member, Central Com- 
mittee Bureau for RSFSR. First Deputy 
Chairman, RSFSR Council of Ministers. 
Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


y 
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YUNAK, Ivan Kh. First Secretary, Tula Oblast 
Committee for Agriculture. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 


ZAKHAROV, Matvei V. Marshal of the Soviet 
Union. First Deputy Minister of Defense, 
Chief of the General Staff of the Army and 
Navy. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


ZAROBYAN, Yakov N, First Secretary, Armen- 
fan Central Committee. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 


ZASYADKO, Aleksandr F. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 


ZHEGALIN, Ivan K. Ambassador to Rumania. 


ZORIN, Valerian A. Deputy Minister of Foreign 
Affairs. 


Deceased : 


GAEVOL Anton I. 


MURYSEYV, Aleksandr S. 


Candidate Members of the Central Committee 


ABDURAZAKOV, Malik A. First Secretary, 
Tashkent Oblast Committee for Agriculture. 
Deputy Chairman, Council of the Union of 
the Supreme Soviet. 

AFANASENKO, Evgeny I. RSFSR Minister of 
Education. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

AFANASEV, Pavel Y. First Secretary, Magadan 
Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

ANNALIEV, Abdy A. Chairman, Council of 
Ministers, and Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
Turkmen SSR. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

ANTONOV, Aleksei K. Chairman, Leningrad 
Economic Council (Sovnarkhoz). Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet, 

ANTONOV, Vasily L First Secretary, Astrakhan 
Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

ARUSHANYAN, Shmavon M. Deputy Chair- 
man, Supreme Soviet Presidium. Chairman, 
Armenian Supreme Soviet Presidium. 

BAKAEV, Viktor G. Minister of the Merchant 
Marine. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

BATITSKY, Pavel F. General of the Army. 
Commander, Moscow District Antisircraft 
Defense. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

BAZOVSKY, Vladimir N. First Secretary, Nov- 
gorod Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 


BEISEBAEV, Masymkhan B. Candidate Member, 
Kazakh Central Committee Presidium. First 
Deputy Chairman, Kazakh Council of Min- 
isters. 

BOCHKAREV, Aleksandr P. First Secretary, 
Saratov Oblast Committee for Agriculture. 
Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

BORISOV, Aleksandr F. No 
available. 

BORISOV, Semen Z, First Secretary, Yakutsk 
Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

BREKHOV, Konstantin I. Chairman, Moscow 
Oblast Economic Council (Sovnarkhoz). 

BUBNOVSKY, Nikita D. First Secretary, 
Khmelnitsky Oblast Committee for Agri- 
culture. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

BUDENNY, Semen M. Marshal of the Soviet 
Union. Member, Supreme Soviet Presidium. 

BUKHAROV, Aleksandr S. Deputy Chairman, 
RSFSR Council of Ministers, 

BULGAKOV, Aleksandr A. Secretary, All-Union 
Central Council of Trade Upions. Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. 

BUTOMA, Boris E. Chairman, State Committee 
for Shipbuilding. Minister of the USSR. 
Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

CHABANENKO, Andrei T, Admiral. 


information 


ae, 


DENISOV, Georgy Y. First Secretary, Mur- 
mansk Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 

DIORDITSA, Aleksandr F. ak Council 
of Ministers, and Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
Moldavian SSR. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

DOLINYUK, Evgeniya A. Team leader on col- 
lective farm in Ternopol Oblast. 

DRYGIN, Anatoly S. First Secretary, Vologda 
Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

EMELYANOV, Vastly S. Deputy Chairman, 
State Committee for the Use of Atomic 
Energy. 

EPISHEV, Aleksei A. General of the Amy. 
Head of the Central Political Department of 
the Army and Navy. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

EREMENKO, Andrei I. Marshal of the Soviet 
Union. A general inspector of the Ministry of 
Defense. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

ERMIN, Lev B. First Secretary, Penza Oblast 
Committee for Agriculture. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 

” FEDOROV, Viktor S. Chairman, State Com- 
mittee for Chemistry. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

FILIPPOV, Vasily R. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

FIRYUBIN, Nikolai P. Deputy Minister of For- 
eign Affairs. 

FLORENTEV, Leonid Y. First Secretary, Kos- 
troma Oblast Committee for Agriculture. 
Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

FRANTSOV, Georgy P. Rector, Central Com- 
mittee Academy of Social Sciences. Member 
of Editorial Board, Kommunist, 

FROLOV, Vasily S. Head of Central Committee 
Department for Machine Building. 

GAVRILOV, Mikhail A. Second Secretary, 
Kirghiz Central Committee. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 

GERASIMOV, Konstantin M. Deputy Chairman, 
RSFSR Council of Ministers. Chairman, 
RSFSR State Planning Commission (Gosplan). 
Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

GETMAN, Andrei L, Colonel General Com- 
mander, Carpathian Military District. Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. 

GRIBACHEY, Nikolai M. Editor, Soretsky soyuz. 

GUSTOV, Ivan S. First Secretary, Pskov Oblast 
Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

ISHKOV, Aleksandr A. Chairman, State Com- 
mittee for Fisheries, Minister of the USSR. 
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ISKENDEROV, Mamed A. Deputy Chairman, 
Supreme Soviet Presidium. Chairman, Azer- 
baidzhan Supreme Soviet Presidium. 

ISLYUKOV, Semen M. First Secretary, Chuvash 
Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

IVASHCHENKO, Aleksandr V. First Secretary, 
Nikolaev Oblast Committee for Industry. 
Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

KAIROV, Ivan A. Deputy Chairman, Council of 
Nationalities of the Supreme Soviet. President, 
RSFSR Academy of Pedagogical Sciences, 

KAKHAROV, Abdulakhad. Chairman, Council 
of Ministers, Tadzhik SSR. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 

KALCHENKO, Stepan V. Chairman, Altai Krai 
Executive Committee. Deputy, Supreme So- 
viet. 

KANDRENKOV, Andrei A. First Secretary, 
Kaluga Oblast Committee for Agriculture. 
Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

KARLOV, Vladimir A. Second Secretary, Uzbek 
Central Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet, 

KAZAKOV, Mikhail I. General of the Army. 
Commander, Leningrad Military District. 
Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

KHITROV, Stepan D. First Secretary, Voronezh 
Oblast Committee for Agriculture. 

KHUDAIBERDYEV, Normukhamed. Secre- 
tary, Uzbek Central Committee. Chairman, 
Uzbek Central Committee Bureau for Agri- 
culture. Deputy, Supreme Soviet, 

KIRILLIN, Vladimir A. Deputy Head of Central 
Committee Ideological Department. Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. 

KLAUSON, Walter J. Chairman, Council of 
Ministers, Estonian SSR. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 

KLIMOV, Aleksandr P, Chairman, Central Union 
of Consumers’ Cooperatives. 

KOCHINYAN, Anton E. Charman, Council of 
Ministers, Armenian SSR. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 

KOLCHINA, Olga P. Second Secretary, Moscow 

- Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

KOLOMIETS, Fedor S. Secretary, Kazakh 
Central Committee, Chairman, Kazakh Central 
Committee Bureau for Agriculture. First Secre- 
tary, Virgin Lands Krai Committee. Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. 

KONOTOP, Vasily L First Secretary, Moscow 
Oblast Committee for Agriculture, Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. 


KORNIBTS, Leonid R. Chairman, State Pur- 
chasing Committee. Minister of the USSR. 
Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

KORTUNOV, Aleksei K. Head of the Central 
Authority of the Gas Industry. Minister of 
the USSR. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

KOSHEVOJ, Petr K. Colonel General. Com- 
mander, Kiey Military District. Deputy, Su- 
preme Soviet. 

KOVAL, Ivan G. Second Secretary, Tadzhik 
Central Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

KOVANOYV, Pavel V. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

KOZINETS, Nikola: F. Chairman of state farm 
in Kazakhstan. 

KOZLOV, Vasily I. Deputy Chairman, Supreme 
Soviet Presidium, Chairman, Belorussian Su- 
preme Soviet Presidium. 

KOZYR, Pavel P. First Secretary, Vinnitsa 
Oblast Committee for Agriculture. Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. 

KROTOV, Viktor V. Director, Urals Heavy 
Machine Building Works (Uralmash), 

`“ KUMYKIN, Pavel N. Deputy Minister of Foreign 
Trade. 

KURASHOV, Serge: V. Minister of Health. 
Deputy, Supreme Soviet. | 

KUZMICH, Anton S. Chatrman, Ukrainian 
Economic Council (Sovnarkhoz). Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. 

LAVRENTEV, Mikhail A, Vice President, USSR 
Academy of Sciences. President, Siberian 
Section, USSR Academy of Sciences. Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. 

LEONOV, Pavel A. First Secretary, Sakhalin 
Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


LOSHCHENKOV, Fedor L First Secretary, 
Yaroslavl Oblast Commiuttee for Industry. 
Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

LUTAK, Ivan K. First Secretary, Crimean 
Oblast Committee for Agriculture. Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. g 

LYKOVA, Lidiya P. RSFSR Minister of Social 
Security. 

MALBAKHOV, Timbar K. First Secretary, 
Kabardino-Balkar Oblast Committee. Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. 

MAMAI, Nikolai Y. Brigade leader in “Sukho- 
dolskaya” mine, “Krasnodonugol” Trust. 
Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


II 


MAMBETOV, Bolot. Chairman, Council of 
Ministers, Kirghiz SSR. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 

MARCHENKO, Ivan T. First Secretary, Tomsk 
Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

MASHEROV, Petr M. Second Secretary, Belorus- 
sian Central Committee. 

MELNIKOV, Nikolai A. Second Secretary, 
Moldavian Central Committee. Deputy, Su- 
preme Soviet. 

MENSHIKOV, Mikhail A. RSFSR Minister of 
Foreign Affairs. 

MUSAKHANOV, Mirzamukhamed M. Secretary, 
Uzbek Central Committee. Chairman, Uzbek 
Committee for Party and State Control. Deputy 
Chairman, Uzbek Council of Ministers. 


MUURISEPP, Aleksei A. Deputy Chairman, 
Supreme Soviet Presidium. Chairman, Eston- 
ian Supreme Soviet Presidium. 

NIKOLAEV, Konstantin K. First Secretary, 
Sverdlovsk Oblast Committee for Industry. 
Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

NOVIKOV, Konstantin A. First Secretary, 
Arkhangelsk Oblast Committee. Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. 

OLSHANSKY, Mikhail A. President, All-Union 
Academy of Agricultural Sciences, Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. 

ORLOV, Georgy M. Chairman, State Committee 
for the Timber, Paper and Wood-Processing 
Industries and Forestry. Minister of the USSR. 
Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

OSIPOV, Georgy L First Secretary, Mordvinian 
Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

PALECKIS, Justas L Deputy Chairman, Supreme 
Soviet Presidtum. Chairman, Lithuanian 
Supreme Soviet Presidium. 

PATON, Boris E., President, Ukrainian Academy 
of Sciences. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

PAVLOV, Georgy S. First Secretary, Mari 
Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

PHIVE, Jan V. Chairman, Council of Nationalities 
of the Supreme Soviet. 

PENKOVSKY, Valentin A. General of the 
Army. Commander, Belorussian Military 
District. Candidate Member, Belorussian 
Central Committee Presidium. Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. 

PETUKHOV, Boris F. First Secretary, Kirov 
Oblast Committee for Agriculture. Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. 


PIMENOV, Mikhail A. Second Secretary, Turk- 
men Central Committee. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 

PLIEV, Isa A. General of the Army. Commander, 
North Caucasian Military District. Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. 

POLEKHIN, Mikhail A. Head of Central Com- 
muttee Department for Party Agencies for the 
RSFSR. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

POLIKARPOV, Dmitry A. Head of Central 
Committee Department of Culture. Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. : 

POLYAKOV, Ivan E. First Secretary, Gomel 
Oblast Committee for Agriculture. Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. 

PONOMAREV, Mikhail A. First Secretary, 
Vladimir Oblast Committee for Agriculture. 
Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

POPOV, Georgy I. First Secretary, Leningrad 
City Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 
POSTOVALOV, Sergei O. No information 

available. 

PRIVALOV, Mikhail M. Senior foreman, Kuz- 
netsk Iron and Steel Works. 

PSURTSEV, Nikolai D. Minister of Postal 
Services and Telecommunications. Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. 

PUSHKIN, Georgy M. Deputy Minister of 
Foreign Affairs. 

RODIONOV, Nikolei N. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 

ROKOSSOVSKY, Konstantin K. Marshal of the 
Soviet Union. A general inspector of the 
Ministry of Defense. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

ROMANOV, Aleksei V. Member, Central Com- 
mittee Bureau for RSFSR. First Deputy Head 
of Central Committee Ideological Department. 
Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

RUDENKO, Sergei I. Air Marshal. First Deputy 
Commander in Chief, Air Forces. Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. 

SAVITSKY, Evgeny Y. Air Marshal. Com- 
mander in Chief, Antigircraft Defense Air 
Forces, Deputy, Supteme Soviet. 

SAYUSHEV, Vadim A. Secretary, All-Union 
Komsomol » Central Committee. Head of 
Department for Industrial Komsomol Organi- 
zations in the RSFSR. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 

SEMENOV, Ivan M. Chairman of collective farm 
in Tula Oblast. 
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SEMENOV, Nikolai N. Director, Institute of 
Chemical Physics, and Secretary, Department 
of Chemical Sciences, USSR Academy of 
Sciences. Chairman, Board of All-Union 
Society for the Dissemination of Political and 
Scientific Knowledge. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

SEMENOY, Valentin A. Director, Volgograd 
Tractor Factory. 

SEMICHASTNY, Vladimir E. Chairman, Commit- 
tee for State Security. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

SERBIN, Ivan D. Head of Central Committee 
Department for the Defense Industry. 

SHCHERBINA, Boris E. First Secretary, Tyumen 
Oblast Committee for Agriculture. Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. 

SHOKIN, Aleksandr I. Charman, State Com- 
mittee for Electronic Engineering. Minister of 
the USSR. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

SIZOV, Gennady F. First Secretary, Kurgan 
Oblast Committee for Agriculture. Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. 

SKACHKOV, Semen A. Chairman, State Com- 
mittee for Foreign Economic Relations. 
Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

SKOCHILOV, Anatoly A. First Secretary, 
Ulyanovsk Oblast Committee for Agriculture. 
Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

SKULKOV, Igor P. First Secretary, Udmurt 
Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

SMIRNOV, Aleksandr I. First Secretary, Chita 
Oblast Committee for Agriculture. Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. 

SMIRNOV, Nikolai I. First Deputy Chairman, 

. RSFSR Council of Ministers. RSFSR Minister 
of Production and Procurement of Agricultural 
Produce, Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

SMIRNOV, Vasily A. Fitter in Leningrad Baltic 
Shipyard. 

SOKOLOVSKY, Vasily D. Marshal of the Soviet 
Union. A general inspector of the Ministry of 
Defense. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

SOTNIKOV, Viadimir P. RSFSR Minister of 
Agriculture. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

STEPANOV, Vasily P. Editor, ‘Kommunist. 

STROKIN, Nikolai I. Deputy Chaman of the 
National Economic Council. Minister of the 
USSR. 

STRUEV, Aleksandr I. Chairman, State Com- 
mittee for Trade. Minister of the USSR. 

STUCHENKO, Andrei T. Colonel General. Com- 
mander, Transcaucasian Military District. 
Member, Georgian Central Committee 
Presidium. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


SUDETS, Viadimir A. Air Marshal. Commander 
in Chief, Antisircraft Defense. Deputy Minister 
of Defense. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

SUMAUSKAS, Motejus J. Chairman, Council of 
Ministers, Lithuanian SSR. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 

SURKOV, Aleksei A. Secretary, Board of Union 
of Writers of the USSR. Deputy, Sapreme 
Soviet. 

TARASOV, Aleksandr M, Chairman, Belorussian 
Economic Council (Sovnarkhoz). Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. ` 

"TIKHONOV, Nikolai A. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 

TIKUNOV, Vadim S. RSFSR Minister for the 
Maintenance of Public Order. 

TIMOSHENKO, Semen K. Marshal of the Soviet 
Union. A general inspector of the Ministry of 
Defense, Chairman, Committee of War Vet- 
erans. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

"TOKA, Salchak K. First Secretary, Tuva Oblast 
Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

TVARDOVSKY, Aleksandr T. Editor, Nosy mir. 


VARENTSOV, Sergei S. Chief Marshal of 
Artillery. Commander, Missile and Artillery 
Forces. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

VATCHENKO, Aleksel F. First Secretary, 
Dnepropetrovsk Oblast Committee for Agri- 
culture. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

VORONINA, Praskovya A. First Secretary, 
Bauman (Moscow) District Committee. 

YUSUPOV, Ismail Y. First Secretary, Kazakh 
Central Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

ZAKHAROV, Mikhail E. Turner in Podolsk 
Engineering Works. 

ZHIGALIN, Vladimir F. Chairman, Moscow City 
Economic Council (Sovnarkhoz). Deputy, Su- 
preme Soviet. 

ZHURAVLEVA, Marina I. Secretary, All-Union 
Komsomol Central Committee. 

ZOLOTUKHIN, Grigory S. First Secretary, 
Tambov Oblast Committee for Agriculture. 
Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

ZOTOV, Vasily P. Minister of the USSR. 
Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


Deceased : 


SMIRNOV, Nikolai I. 


PUZIKOY, Sergei T. 


First Secretaries of the Central Committees of the Union-Republic 


Communist Parties 
RSFSR ac haah Seeded wants poae oes KHRUSHCHEV, Nikita S. 
Ukrainian SSR ww. cece eee eee PODGORNY, Nikolai V. 
Belorussian SSR ........ceeesceueceveeees MAZUROV, Kirill T. 
Uzbek SSR vo .cccccceececeeeeceeneeceues RASHIDOV, Sharaf R. 
Kazakh SSR wc. ccc ce cece ee ceeceneceees YUSUPOV, Ismail Y. 
Georpian SSRoviccs cscs cco sane ee eE MZHAVANADZE, Vasily P. 
Azerbaidzhan SSR ....... csc sees ceeecees AKHUNDOYV, Veli Y. 
Lithuanian SSR oo... cee ecseeeseeeeee ee SNIECKUS, Antanas J 
Moldavian SSR... eee ec cee eee eeee BODYUL, Ivan I. 
Latvian SSR wo. cece cece ec eeceueceeeeees PELSE, Arvids J. 
Kirghiz SSR... n.e ccc cece sceeveeeeeeeas USUBALIRV, Turdakun T. 
Tadzhik SSR ircen enen reene inai Wedlee RASULOV, Dzhabar D. 
Armenian SSR oo... cece eee eee eer tenes ZAROBYAN, Yakov N. 
Turkmen SSR vv... ccc cece esas ee eeeeeeees OVEZOV, Balysh 
Estonian SSR.........cceecseeceeceecees KABIN, Ivan G. qi 





for the RSFSR, whose chairman is Nikita S, Khrushchev, 
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‘There is no separate Communist Party of the RSFSR. Party affairs in thia republic are handled by the Party Central Commmuttce 


PART I 


The Council of Ministers of the USSR* 


Chairman 
KHRUSHCHEYV, Nikita S. 


First Deputy Chairmen 
KOSYGIN, Aleksei N, MIKOYAN, Anastas 1. 
Deputy Chairmen 

DYMSHITS, Veniamin E. POLYANSKY, Dmitry S. 

LESECHKO, Mikhail A. RUDNEYV, Konstantin N. 

LOMAKO, Petr F. SHELEPIN, Aleksandr N. 

NOVIKOV, Ignaty Y. USTINOV, Dmitry F. 

' Heads of Ministries 

Minister of Foreign Trade ...... cece cece ene ee eee eeeeeeneeeee PATOLICHEV, Nikolai S. 
Minister of the Merchant Marine .... ... eee see e cece cece eee e eens BAKAEYV, Victor G. 
Minister of Railroad Communications .......c cece eee c cece seneees BESHCHEYV, Boris P. 
Minister of Medium Machine Budding ........ 06sec cece cence eee SLAVSKY, Efim P. 
Minister of Transport Construction .......s. ser cece eee e ee eens KOZHEVNIKOV, Evgeny F. 
Minister of Higher and Special Secondary Education .............06% ELYUTIN, Vyacheslav P. 
Minister of Geology and Mineral Resource Conservation ........... SIDORENKO, Aleksandr V. 
Minister: of Health ....c000.d ice bees etac decd neeas eel bvenoneses tes KURASHOV, Sergei V. 
Minister of Foreign Affairs ............ cece cence ee ce ce serrer GROMYKO, Andre: A. 
Minister of Culture sci cccseascee oaeee rai ae WOR WR tare es cee FURTSEVA, Ekaterina A. 
Minister of Defense ........ cece eect ett e eens ee eee Sarea isay MALINOVSKY, Rodion Y. 
Minister of Postal Services and Telecommunications ............. . PSURTSEV, Nikola: D. 
Minister of Agriculture ...........0. cece eee eee day. PEA neste PYSIN, Konstantin G. 
Minister of Finance........ 600 cece cece teen rece ee GARBUZOV, Vasily F. 
Minister of Power and Electrification 2.2.22... 0. cece cece neces NEPOROZHNY, Petr S. 


Minister of Building Affairs of the Central Asian Region of the USSR GUSHCHIN, Valentin M. 


Other Ministers of the USSR 
ETMEKDZHIYAN, Ashot A. GRISHMANOV, Ivan A. 


KORTUNOV, Aleksei K. 
(Head of Central Authority of the Gas Industry) 


NOVIKOV, Vladimir N. 
POSOKHUN, Mikhail VY. 
(Chairman of State Committee for Civil Building and Architecture under Gosstro1) 
RYABIKOV, Vasily M. 
(First Deputy Chairman of National Economic Council) 
STROKIN, Nikola: I. 
(Deputy Chairman of National Economic Council) 
ZOTOV, Vasily P. 


* ‘The list of members of the Council of Ministers of the USSR us besed on the list of ex-effico members given in Prada on 
December 14, 1962, as an emendation to the Coastitution, and 1s given in the same order. (The distinction between ` enon and 
“Umoo republic” n mustdes, formerly observed in the Balks and revived in the above-mentioned emendauon to the 

d) “Other Ministers of the USSR,” 1 ¢., officials who bold the renk of Minister although thy do aot head a Minlsury, io 
ihe (but not all) of the “Heads of Departments at Ministerial Level” listed below. 
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Heads of Departments at Ministerial Level 


Chairman of National Economic Council (Sovnarkhoz) ............- DYMSHITS, Veniamin E. 
Chairman of State Committee for Building Affairs (Gosstroi) ........ NOVIKOV, Ignaty T. 
Chairman of State Planning Committee (Gosplan) ................4 LOMAKO, Petr F. 
Chairman of Committee for Party and State Control ...............5 SHELEPIN, Aleksandr N. 
Chairman of State Committee for Labor and Wages ..............6. VOLKOV, Aleksandr P. 


Chairman of State Committee for Coordinating Scientific Research ... RUDNEV, Konstantin N. 
Chairmen of State Committee for Vocational and Technical Training . ZELENKO, Gendrykh I. 
Chairman of State Committee for Sound and Television Broadcasting. KHARLAMOV, Mikhail A. 
Chairman of State Committee for Automation and Machine Building .‘ KOSTOUSOY, Anatoly I. 


Chairman of State Committee for Aviation Technology ............. DEMENTEY, Petr V. 
Chairman of State Committee for Defense Technology ............-. SMIRNOV, Leonid V. 
Chairman of State Committee for Electrical Engineering ............ OBOLENSKY, Nikola: A. 
Chairman of State Committee for Radio and Electronics ............ KALMYKOV, Valery D. 
Chairman of State Committee for Electronic Engineering ........... SHOKIN, Aleksandr I. 
Chairman of State Committee for Shipbuilding ................005- BUTOMA, Boris E. 
Chatrman of State Committee for Chemistry .. 21.0... 0... c cece eee FEDOROV, Viktor S. 
Chairman of State Committee for Ferrous and Non-Ferrous Metallurgy BOIKO, Vsevolod E. 
Chairman of State Committee for the Fuel Industry ..... .......... MELNIKOV, Nikola: V. 
Chairman of State Committee for the Timber, Paper and Wood Pro- 

cessing Industries and Forestry ..........0cseeeeeeeees aeaa ORLOV, Georgy M. 
Chairman of State Committee for Fisheries 0.0.0.0... ccc ccc eee eeee ISHKOV, Aleksandr A. 
Chairman of State Committee for Light Industry ........... 2c eee eee TARASOV, Nikolai N. 
Chairman of State Committee for the Food Industry ..............6- NAUMENKO, Petr V. 
Chairman of State Committee for Trade ......... 0... c eee e cece STRUEV, Aleksandr I. 
Chairman of State Committee for the Use of Atomic Energy ........ PETROSYANTS, Andronik M., 
Chairman of State Purchasing Committee ........ cece sees cece eee KORNIETS, Leonid R. 
Chairman of State Committee for Foreign Economic Relations ....... SKACHKOV, Semen A. 
Chairman of State Committee for Cultural Ties with Foreign Countries ROMANOVSKY, Sergei K. 
Chairman of Committee for State Security... 0... cece seen e eens SEMICHASTNY, Vladimir E. 
Chairman of All-Union Agricultural Machinery Association ......... EZHEVSKY, Aleksandr A. 
Chairman of Board of State Bank 1.0.0... ccc cece cece e cere eeee KOROVUSHKIN, Aleksandr K. 
Head of Central Statistical Authority ........ 0. 0c cece ee eee eee eee STAROVSKY, Vladimir N. 


RSFSR oeoa iaia fod sapiens ea en rans VORONOV, Gennady I. 
Ukrainian SSR ow. eee ee cece eee SHCHERBITSKY, Vladimir V. 
Belorussian SSR oo... eee eee eee eee KISELEV, Tikhon Y. 

Uzbek SSR. ceca sic srerears enering ce, a KURBANOV, Rakhmankul 
Kazakh SSR ....... cee ee eee eeeeereeeees KUNAEV, Dinmukhamed A. 
Georgian SSR soinnin se rasene cee ee DZHAVAKHISHVILI, Givi D. 
Azerbaidzhan SSR .... ee eee eee eee ALIKHANOV, Enver N. 

. Lithuanian SSR .........0cceseeeeeeeeees SUMAUSKAS, Motejus J. 
Moldavian SSR... 1... eee eee ee eee DIORDITSA, Aleksandr F. 
TaVi SOR sci e eun aaa aeaa wens RUBENS, Vitalija P. 

Kirghiz SSR aiaisictesis vista pees ame EnaA ye MAMBETOV, Bolot 
Tadzhik SSR 2... ccc ccc cence eee ee eee KAKHAROV, Abdulakhad 
Armenian SSR .......-. naase rd eua ener KOCHINYAN, Anton E. « 
Turkmen SSR. iit open dts iin aac dasestes ANNALIBV, Abdy A. 
Estonian SSR oo. ccc cece eee eee e eee KLAUSON, Walter J. 





* Under Article 70 of the Soviet Constitution, the Chairmen of the Councils of Ministers of the Union Republics are ex-officeo 
members of the Council of Mimsters of the USSR. 
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PART Il 


The Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR 


Chairman 
BREZHNEV, Leonid I. 


Deputy Chairmen 
Deputy chairmen sre chairmen of the Presidiums of the Supreme Soviets of the Unioa Republica (see below) 


Secretary 
GEORGADZE, Mikhail P. 

Members 
ABRAMOV, Grigory G. KUNAEV, Dinmukhamed A. 
AKHUNOVA, Tursunoi MAZUROV, Kirill T. 
BUDENNY, Semen M. NURIEV, Ziya N. 
DEMICHEYV, Petr N. PODGORNY, Nikolai V. 
GAMZATOV, Rasul G, SMIRNOVA, Darya P. 
KARTAVYKH, Aleksandr G. TABEEV, Fikryat A. 
KAVUN, Vasily M. TOLSTIKOYV, Vasily S. 
KOZLOV, Frol R. VOROSHILOV, Kliment E. 


Chairmen of the Presidiums of the Supreme Soviets 
of the Union Republics 


RSFSR io. dxcneee ick eeu EEOAE IGNATOV, Nikolai F, 
Ukrainian SSR wo. cece cece cece enna renee KOROTCHENKO, Demyan S. 
Belorussian SSR ow... eee eee eee eee nes KOZLOV, Vasily I. 
Uzbek SSR nics ccndecsecewnsveseseatesie NASRIDDINOVA, Yadgar S. 
Kazakh SSR oo... cece cece ee eee eee eee SHARIPOV, Isagali 
Georgian SSR wo. cc cece eee eee eee eens DZOTSENIDZE, Georgy 5. 
Azerbaidzhan SSR oo... cece eee ees ISKENDEROV, Mamed A. 
Lithuanian SSR wo... . cece eee eee eee eee PALECKIS, Justas L 
Moldavian SSR... ec ccc eee eee eens KODITSA, Ivan S. 
Latvian SSR... . cc cece e eee ee ccc cceeees KALNBERZINS, Janis E. 
Kirghiz SSR oo. saiotara sninen KULATOV, Tumbai K. 
Tadzbik SSR ciei eronrecnrese r ini eens RAKHMATOV, Mirza 
Armenian SSR ...ccscceccseccccesesceecs ARUSHANYAN, Shmavon M. 
‘Turkmen: SSR. perrons hotles ied oa OEA BAIRAMOV, Nurberdy 
Estonian SSR Soes corres anned iien os MUURISEPP, Aleksei A. 

* 
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The Institute for the Study of the USSR is a research organization 
composed of former Soviet citizens whose aim it is to furnish reliable 
information regarding conditions and trends in the Soviet Union 
today. The offices of the Institute, which was founded in 1950, are in 
Munich, Germany. Its studies embrace the general field of the social 
sciences, including various aspects of economics, law, government 
and Party, history, education, religion, literature and social organi- 
zation. The views expressed in the Bulletin or other Institute publi- 
cations are those of their authors. Contributors are not bound by any 
single political philosophy nor are their views to be construed as 
representing those of the Institute. 


* 


All comments and inquiries are most welcome and should be 
addressed to: 


Institute for the Study of the USSR 
Editor, Bulletin 
Mannbardtstrasse 6 
Munich, Germany 
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ARTICLES 


The State of Orthodox Church Music in the USSR 


JOHANN VON GARDNER 


‘The importance of liturgical singing in the history of Russian music as a whole is well 
known in the West, as is also its importance as one of the principal elements in the Ortho- 
dox liturgy. Much less is known about the present state of Orthodox Church music in the 
USSR after forty-five years of religious persecution. The present article will do much to 
fill this gap. Mr. von Gardner, a recognized authority in the field of Russian church 
music, has made use not only of the available printed material but also of personal commu- 
nications furnished by visitors to the USSR who were competent to judge what they saw. 
As a result, it is hoped that the article will supply useful information to those interes 
in the subject. i 


The importance of Orthodox Church music in the history of Russian culture 
is very great, as will be readily understood if one bears in mind the importance 
of religious life and its embodiment, the Church, in the history of Russia and for 
the psychology of the Russian people. It should not be forgotten that liturgical 
singing (there is no instrumental music in the Orthodox Church) is not merely an 
ornament to the service and therefore its facultative attribute, but to a large 
degree it is an integral part of it, and indeed one of the main nerves of ecclesiastical 
life in general. 


When dealing with this subject, we cannot confine ourselves to the narrow 
sphere of practical choral singing during the church service. The field is much 
wider, embracing as it does a considerable section not only of the history of 
specifically Russian music but of that of European music in general. The only 
written records of Russian music over seven centuries, from the eleventh to the 
middle of the seventeenth century, are manuscripts of liturgical chants which 
therefore provide the point of departure for any documented history of Russian 
music as a whole. It may be added that this point of view is also recognized by 
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Soviet scholarship, despite its decidedly unfavorable attitude toward all manifesta- 
tions of religion. True, Soviet literature on the subject replaces the word “church” 
wherever possible by “cult,” but nothing is thereby substantially changed. 

There are two aspects of the subject with which we shall have to deal— 
aspects which differ widely in the methods required and in their accessibility to the 
general public. These are, first, the state of scholarship, i.e., academic literature on 
the subject, and, second, the practical state of affairs, of which the latter may be 
subdivided into (1) the state and number of church choirs; (2) their repertoire; 
and (3) the work of composers in this field. Further, some comparison will be 
necessary between the present situation and that obtaining on the eve of the 
Revolution-i.e., at the end of 1916 and the beginning of 1917. 

Sources for the present state of affairs are very scanty. The official information 
conveyed in the Journal of the Moscow Patriarchate is too brief and desultory, being 
intended for the reader who is already well informed through his own observations. 
Equally inadequate and also decidedly one-sided are indirect sources such as 
Soviet periodicals designed for the general reader. The fullest information is that 
provided orally or by correspondence by persons versed in the subject who 
visited the USSR in 1961 and 1962 and so had an opportunity to acquaint them- 
selves with the situation at first hand. (For the most part, these were Frenchmen, 
Austrians, Englishmen and Americans, whose names we refrain from giving 
here.) These opportunities are, of course, determined by whether they were able 
to attend a seryice and speak to choirmasters or members of the clergy, which by 
no means always was the case. Moreover, these persons were bound by the route 
which they were permitted to take. (Valuable information was provided by 
Father Arsenii Serin, who recently returned from the USSR, where he had been 
in captivity since 1945.) The present article cannot therefore claim to be exhaustive, 
and should rather be regarded as a synopsis of those data which by one means or 
another have penetrated to us from the other side of the Iron Curtain. 


* 


We know very little about academic studies of liturgical singing that have 
appeared in the USSR since 1917, even less about music printed or written in 
notation for the use of church choirs. Despite the official Soviet attitude to all 
manifestations of religion, during the early years of the Soviet regime a number of 
studies especially devoted to “cult music” were published by state publishing 
houses. In 1924, the Leningrad publishing house Academia issued a brochure by 
A. V. Preobrazhensky entitled Religions Music in Russia, containing a concise 
history of Orthodox Church music in Russia. The author nowhere refers to his 
sources, but to a large extent he bases himself upon the work of Razumovsky, 
Metalloy and others published long before 1917 and also appreciably supplements 
them, particularly with regard to his assessment of the work of former directors 
of the Court Capella. One is led to conclude that the brochure was written consid- 
erably earlier and for some reason or other was not published until 1924. Other 
articles by Preobrazhensky on the subject are “The Russian Musical Alphabet 
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of the Seventeenth Century,”! “The Latin Heresy in Russian Singing of the 
Seventeenth Century,”? and “Greco-Russian Singing Parallels of the Twelfth 
and Thirteenth Centuries.’’ 

An important place, including musical illustrations, is given over to church 
music in N. F. Findeizen’s fundamental work Outline of the History of Music in 
Russia, but since, as the author tells us, this work was written in the course 
of forty yeats, neither it nor Preobrazhensky’s brochure can really be considered 
the fruits of work under the Soviet regime. 


Apart from these books, we know of no large-scale specialized work in this 
field published in the USSR before 1949, when the secular authorities had modified 
their attitude on questions of religion. In this year, there appeared a study by 
M.N. Brazhnikov, The Course of Development and Problems in the Deciphering of 
the Znamenny Chant of the XIII-XVIII Centuries, published by the Research 
Institute for Theater and Music.* This is an attempt to apply statistical methods to 
the task of deciphering the oldest forms of what is known in Russian as znamennaya 
(or stolpovaya) notatstya and in English may be described as the normal or principal 
Russian neumatic notation.*-An undoubtedly well-intentioned and conscientious 
work, whose results are not, however, entirely intelligible. (One might compare 
them to a study of the methods and style of Rembrandt in which attention was 
devoted exclusively to the area of the artist’s canvases, the number of kilograms 
of ceruse, ocher, cinnabar, etc., consumed by him during his career, without 
saying anything about the subjects or the form of his paintings, his manner of 
applying color, etc.) Nevertheless, its publication shows that work on this 
subject, begun at the end of the last century by S. V. Smolensky and continued 
by V. M. Metallov, has not entirely ceased, although much diminished in volume— 
apart from Brazhnikov’s publications, nothing is known of work in this field 
being pursued by other scholars. 


Other published work by Brazhnikov includes the article on “Russian Choric 
Manuscripts and Russian Paleography”” and another on the Blagoveshchensky 
Kondakar, published as an appendix to a photostat edition of this valuable 
manuscript. This latter article, which contains a list of the chants in the Kondakar, 
was printed in 1955 in an edition of no more than twenty-five copies, and is 


1 De musica, Moscow, 1927, No. 3. 

2 Orfer, 1922. 

3 De musica, 1926, No. 2. 

4 N. F. Findeizen, Ocherki po istortt muzyki v Rossu (Outline History of Music in Russia), Parts I 
and II, 7 vols , Moscow, 1928. 

5 M. V. Brazhnikov, Pati razvitiya 1 zadachi rasshifrovki znamennago rospesa XII~XWIII vekov (The 
Course of Development and Problems ın the Deciphering of the Znamenny Chant of me XU-—XVOI 
Centuries), Moscow, 1949, 104 pp. 

6 Some authors writing in English (e. g., Alfred J. Swan, “The Znamenny Chant se the Russian 
Church,” The Musical Quarterly, Vol. XXVI, Nos. 2 and 3, New York, April and July, 1940) use the 
terms “znamenny chant” and “znamenny notation.” Strictly speaking, znamenny means no more than 
“neumatic,” but since in practice it 1s always applied to the sto/povei notation, it has, when translated, 
to be qualified in some way, as suggested here. 

T Trudy Instituta russkoi literatury Akademi: Nauk SSSR, No.7, Moscow, 1949. 
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nowhere listed in any catalogues or bibliographies.8 Information is available 
about another article by Brazhnikov entitled, “Unknown Works by the Sixteenth- 
Century Singer and Chanter Fedor Krestyanin,”® but the very number of the 
journal in which it appeared is not to be found in any library in Western Germany 
which subscribes to the journal and all efforts to obtain it from Moscow have 
proved unsuccessful. In 1939, ten years before the publication of his monograph, 
an article by Brazhnikov appeared under the title “New Tasks in the Study of 
Specimens of Old Russian Music.”1° 


We have mentioned here only those Soviet publications that are more or less 
important for the study of Orthodox Church music (as will be seen, even they 
deal with this branch of paleography only within the framework of the history 
of Russian music as a whole), and have ignored those passages referring particu- 
larly to the subject which more or less inevitably occur in the work of Y. Keldysh, 
T. Livanova and others.1! They all serve to indicate that since 1945 there has been 
a certain revival of academic interest in the subject, although none of them, with 
the exception of Brazhnikov’s monograph, amounts to more than an article. 
It should also be added that, to judge by this latter work, the deciphering of this 
old notation has advanced no further than the point to which it had been brought 
by Razumovsky, Smolensky and Metallov, the last-named of whom published 
his last work in 1912. Certain views of Razumovsky’s advanced by him a hundred 
years ago are repeated without alteration (for example, his interpretation of 
demestvennoe penie as “domestic” religious songs). 


Two articles by Soviet authors dealing with the subject have been published 
outside the USSR. One of them is that by V, M. Belyaev entitled “Early Russian 
Polyphony,” with the text printed parallel in Russian and English.1* Here, the 
author speaks specifically of the sixteenth-century styles known as demestvenny and 
putevoi raspev, advances some new principles and quotes a few extracts as musical 
examples. The other article is by N. D. Uspensky, professor at the Leningrad 
Theological Academy, “Byzantine Chanting in Kievan Rus.”!3 In this article, 
which reaches a particularly high level of scholarship, the author devotes con- 
siderable attention to problems relating to the earliest style of chanting known as 
Aondakarnoe penie. It is evident that he was working in this field quite independ- 
ently, and in this article sets forth no more than a small part of his researches. 
Largely on the basis of hearsay, he has, indeed, composed a learned dissertation 
on Orthodox Church singing which was submitted to the Academy but not 
printed in the USSR, so that it barely escaped the fate of remaining unknown 
within the Academy’s walls. ° 


8 Official note from the Leningrad State Public Library dated June 21, 1960, 

® Trudg Otdela drevnei literatury Instituta russkot literatury Akademii Nauk SSSR, No. 16, 1958. 

10 Ocherki po istorii i teoru muzyki (Outline of Musical History and Theory), Vol. 1, Moscow, 1939. 

1 Y, Keldysh, Istoriya russkoi musyks (A History of Russian Music), Moscow, 1954; T. Livanova, 
Ocherks 1 materialy po istorii russkoi muaykalnot kultury (An Outline History of Russian Musical Culture, 
with Documentary Material), Moscow, 1938. 

18 Sindia memoriae Bélae Bat tók sacra, Budapest, 1956. 

13 Akten des XI. Internationalen Byzantinisten-Kongress 1958, Munich, 1958, pp. 643—54. 
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On the basis of what occasionally appears in the columns of the Journal of the 
Moscow Patriarchate, it is very difficult to form an idea of the present state of 
Soviet scholarship in this field as a whole: If this journal, the only one of its kind 
in the USSR, publishes articles dealing with the subject at all,14 they are of a ` 
decidedly journalistic, popular nature, dealing with the same subjects that have 
been chewed over by the émigré periodical press for over forty years. Such, for 
example, are the contributions of L. N. Pariisky, professor at the Leningrad 
Theological Academy. Occasionally, one finds articles of a biographical nature, 
„which are of great interest; but one can hardly expect purely academic contri- 
butions from the Journal of the Moscow Patriarchate, which has other functions as 
the official organ of the Orthodox Church in the USSR. 


It is not without interest to compare the amount of material published—i.e., 
printed and distributed officially for sale—in the USSR during the last forty-five 
yeats with that published on the subject during the forty-five years preceding 1917. 
During the latter period, i.e., 1872—1917, there appeared fourteen more or less 
large monographs on various questions of Orthodox Church chanting—two by 
D. V. Razumovsky, three by S. V. Smolensky, four by V. M. Metallov, four by 
J. I. Voznesensky and one by A. Ignatev-—not counting articles of a scholarly 
character and others of a journalistic nature or biographies,+5 It should be stressed 
that the works mentioned are all of fundamental importance in the field. Since 
1917, on the other hand, only two works worthy of comparison have appeared— 
one by Preobrazhensky and the other by Brazhnikov, and of these the former is 
not of a strictly academic nature, being designed for a wider reading public. There 
are also passages dealing with the subject in books by Findeizen, Keldysh and 
others on the history of Russian music, also isolated small articles of a journalistic 
nature and biographies published in the Journal of the Moscow Patriarchate. Publish- 
ing opportunities, in the way of journals prepared to publish material on church 
music, ate also greatly reduced now in comparison with the pre-Revolutionary 
period. Before 1917, any large newspaper—except those that were definitely left- 
wing—would readily print such material, not to mention such publications as 
Russkaya muzykalnaya gazeta, Muzyka i penie, Muzykalnaya starina, Khorovoe i regentskoe 
del and the journals of the theological academies. Now, as already implied, the 
only organ that can be expected to publish anything at all in this field is the 
Journal of the Moscow Patriarchate, which is limited in size and confined to 
notes of a diaristic nature, 


Thus, even on the face of things—and it is the superficial impression that the 
secular authorities in the USSR are most likely to promote in the interests of the 
reputation of Soviet scholarship—the situation is far from satisfactory. It has to 
be supposed that the main cause of discouragement for these authorities is the 
association of the field with the Church; but in fact, since until the middle of the 





14 Zhurnal Moskovskoi Patriarkbii, 1949, No. 11, pp. 52—63; 1950, No. 1, pp. 53—59; 1950, No. 11, 
pp. 49—52; 1952, No. 4, p. 59; 1955, Nos. 6, 8, 10, 11 and 12; 1957, No. 7, ete. 

18 See I. A. Gardner, Ukazatel russkot i inostrannoi literatury po voprosam russkogo tserkornogo peniya 
(Catalogue of Russian and Foreign Literature on Questions of Russian Church Singing), Munich, 1958, 
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seventeenth century the only recorded history of Russian music is that of Russian 
Orthodox Church chanting, the latter may—-and we emphasize, may—be studied 
in connection with religion or it may be studied independently of it. However 
that may be, the fact remains that the photostatic edition of one of the five most 
important manuscripts that have survived from the first three centuries of the 
Russian Church’s existence—i.e., the Moscow Uspensky Kondakar of 1207—was 
issued not in the USSR, as might been have expected, but in Copenhagen. 
The only contribution made by the USSR to this edition was the granting of 
permission to the Royal Danish Academy of Sciences to make the photocopy and 
to publish it.16 


Of great importance is the publication of the manuscript collection made by 
D. V. Razumovsky—“the father of the history of Russian Church singing” —, 
a collection which has scarcely penetrated, unfortunately, into Germany but 
which until recently was obtainable at all the Russian bookshops in Paris.1” It is 
not known whether the publication includes all the materials in the collection or 
merely a selection. 
* 


It is a much more difficult affair to establish how things stand with regard to 
the actual singing of liturgical music in the Soviet Union—the number of choirs, 
their size, their artistic level, their repertoire and the activity of composers in this 
field. A knowledge of the last two factors would tell us much about the present 
level of development, ‘but, with few exceptions, reports in the Journal of the Mos- 
cow Patriarchate do not differ from stereotyped statements in émigré chronicles of 
ecclesiastical ceremonies, which confine themselves to the uninformative phrase, 
“The choir gave a wonderful performance under the leadership of so-and-so,” 
or something similar. Naturally enough, reports of this kind in the Journal pass 
over in silence the difficulties which here as elsewhere accompany ecclesiastical 
life in the Soviet Union, and so it is better to base our conclusions almost exclu- 
sively on the statements made by persons who have visited the USSR and who 
possess a knowledge of the subject. 


Nothing definite is known of the position between the two world wars, i.e., 
during the period when religion was subjected to the severest persecution. 
According to what is related by choirmasters and singers, the activities of church 
choirs was at a standstill; the mere discovery of copies of religious music in 
anyone’s possession during a search might involve that person in the greatest 
difficulties. Many choirmasters were exiled or shot, although it is not clear whether 
the fact of their being such was the main reason or merely an aggravating circum- 
stance. There is evidence to suggest that many of them changed sides inorder to 





16 Contacarium palacoslavicum mosquense (“Monumenta musicae byzantinae,” Vol. VI), Copenhagen , 
1960, 406 pp. of reproduced MS., Introduction by Arne Bugge. 

17 Rukopione sobrantya D. V. Razumovskogo i V. F. Odoevskogo i arkbis D. V. Razumovskogo (D. V. 
Razumovsky’s and V.F. Odoevsky’s Manuscript Collections and D. V. Razumovsky’s Archives), 
Moscow, 1960, 263 pp. 
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save their lives.18 Naturally enough, the official recognition of the Orthodox 
Church during World War IL brought with it more or less favorable conditions 
for a rebirth of church singing. The Journal of the Moscow Patriarchate began to 
publish fairly frequently notes on various church choirs which had apparently 
been properly organized and were functioning more or less regularly. We find 
mention, for example, of a large monastic choir at the Kievo-Pecherskaya Lavra, 
and of the cathedral choirs at Ulyanovsk, Astrakhan and Gorky.}® From this, one 
may suppose that choirs were active in most of the reopened churches, in the 
cities at least. Describing a visit to the Soviet Union in an article, the Bulgarian 
metropolitan Nikodim of Sliven mentions “wonderful” choirs at Kiev, Leningrad 
and Moscow. He especially praises the singing in Moscow, where, he says, there 
are two choirs at the patriarchal cathedral and in certain other churches.*® It goes 
without saying that well-organized choirs are to be found at the theological 
seminaries and academies, for liturgical singing is included in the syllabuses of 
séminaties (though not academies, where a knowledge of the subject is not 
required for admission).#1 Nothing is known of the syllabus as such, but we are 
told that the study of liturgical singing is of a practical nature; in addition, the 
choirs at these institutions sing secular music and even cultivate the playing of 
instrumental music. ?2 


All travelers report without exception that congregational singing during the 
service is also widespread.?3 To judge from a BBC tape recording made at the 
Troitse-Sergieva Lavra, the effect is exactly the same as that of the congregational 
singing which had gradually been introduced in Russia before the Revolution. 
This shows that the tradition of liturgical singing was not broken despite the 
period during which the churches were closed and religion persecuted. 


Amateur choirs undistinguished in quality are also apparently fairly wide- 
spread.*4 It is not easy to distinguish which choirs are amateur and which profes- 
sional. Strictly speaking, any choir, even if it sings regularly, whose members 
cannot live on what they receive from the choir, not to mention those whose 
services are given for nothing, has amateur status; but this is by no means a 
guarantee of poor quality. Before the Revolution, many churches in Moscow and 
other large cities had two choirs singing alternately, one on each side of the altar 
(actually standing before the iconostasis). This arrangement is actually required 





18 See also article by L. Sabaneev in Russkaya mysl, Paris, October 27, 1962. 

19 See, for example, Zhurnal Moskosskoi Patriarkbii, 1949, No. 3, p. 47; 1949, No. 12, pp. 19 and 
55—56; 1950, No. 2, p. 14; 1950, No. 5, p. 14; 1951, No. 7, p. 99; 1951, No. 8, p. 56; 1952, No. 2, pp. 59 
and 64; and 1954, No. 8, p. 10. On the other hand, no mention is made of a choir in the report of the 
consecration of a side altar at the cathedral at Novocherkassk: during the robing of the bishop, the 
singing of the hymn “Da vozraduetsya dusha tvoya o Gospode” was replaced by a reading ef the Hours 
(Zhurnal Moskovskoi Patriarkbti, 1949, No. 3, p. 38). 

20 Thid., 1949, No. 7, p. 12. 

21 bid., 1950, No. 4; 1951, No. 5, pp. 66—67, 70. 

22 Ibid., 1951, No. 11, p. 63, and No. 12, p. 60. 

38 See also Zhurnal Moskovskoi Patriarkbti, 1949, No. 7, p. 12, and 1951, No. 3, p. 4. 

M Vostnik, Institute for the Study of the USSR, Munich, 1956, No. 3, pp. 106—115. 
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by the liturgy, and was always found in monasteries. In these churches, the second 
choir, usually amateur, was frequently no inferior to the regular, professional 
choir. 

According to all eye-witness reports, young people are also to be found in these 
choirs. This is indirectly confirmed by the strong disapproval expressed by the 
Soviet press on the question. What difficulties may arise for young people in this 
connection is shown by an entry in Komsomolskaya pravda under the heading, “A 
Journey to Paradise and Back,” about a girl studying at an art teachers’ training 
establishment at Kursk, Galya Timchenko, who sang in the choir at the main 
church in the town. We are told: “The girl who sang in church might have com- 
promised the school, and so the school director signed an order expelling Galina 
Timchenko from the school.”25 


The Soviet press has also in recent years been attacking opera singers—both 
soloists and chorus members—for singing in church choirs.** In 1961, they were 
forbidden to sing in church choirs, and this led to a considerable reduction in the 
latter’s size—in the case of a choir at Odessa, for example, from one hundred to 
forty. In general, of course, the recent policy of the secular authorities toward the 
Church is bound to have had its effect upon the size and composition of church 
choirs. : 


A few details may be added about certain individual choirs on the basis of 
information brought back by foreign visitors who traveled in the Soviet Union 
as tourists during the summers of 1961 and 1962. At the well-known monastery 
at Pochaev, in the Ukraine, there is now a mixed choir of some forty members. 
In Odessa, there is an excellent, well-disciplined choir of forty members conducted 
by N. G. Viranovsky, a choir director of the old school who received his training 
while Orthodox church music was still flourishing. (The choir of the seminary, 
which was supposed to be good, was no longer extant in 1961 as the seminary 
had been abolished.) In Kiev, once an important center of liturgical singing, with 
the famous choir of the Kievo-Pecherskaya Lavra, that of the Cathedral of St. 
Sophia, conducted by Kalishevsky, and others well known in the south of Russia, 
liturgical singing had by 1961 fallen very much into decline. In one of the city’s 
more important churches—unfortunately, we are not told which one—there is a 
choir of about thirty members led, in the absence of a proper conductor, by one 
of the singers. According to the source of this information, other choirs in the 
city are “beneath all criticism.” Of the choir at the Lavra, we are told nothing; 
perhaps it does not exist now. In Kharkov, there is a very good mixed choir of 
25—30 members, conducted by a young, talented and progressive choirmaster. 
In Smolensk, there is a mixed choir of 25 members and small choirs of 15-16 
members at Orel and Minsk, the former being described as being very conser- 
vative and with an old-fashioned repertoire and the latter as very mediocre. As for 
the state of affairs in Moscow, the standard is apparently very high. The patri- 


25 Komsomolskaya pravda, March 31, 1959. 


26 Krokodil, 1960, No. 5, pp. 4—5. (See also Molodoi kolkboznik, 1954, No. 3; Komsomolskaya pravda, 
September 8, 1954; Javestia, May 25, 1960, etc.) 
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archal church possesses two choirs, each with as many as forty singers, conducted 
by Komarov and maintaining a quality of performance described as “highly 
religious-attistic.” The Ordynka Church has an excellent choir composed mainly 
of young people and conducted by a talented choirmaster of the name of Mateev, 
who also grew up during the period when Russian church choral music was at 
its height. There is—or was two years ago—a very good choir led by Danilov at 
the church on the Leningradsky Prospekt. 


On the basis of these data and also those conveyed by the Journal of the Moscow 
Patriarchate in its issues for earlier years, a rough idea may be formed of the state 
of affairs to be found in the provinces. A comparison with the position in 1917 
leads to the conclusion that the number and strength of church choirs have been 
enormously reduced.2? Whereas in 1917 there was no city church without its 
choir?8—this even applied to the majority of the larger villages—, today such 
choirs are isolated phenomena, little islands, as it were, which evidently corres- 
pond to the number of churches that have been reopened. Unfortunately, precise 
statistical information cannot be obtained. 


Evidence of the standard and vitality of church music, of its progressiveness 
or retrogressiveness, may be derived from information relating to the repertoire 
of church choirs and also from the activity, or rather the skill, of composers 
writing for them. If the information available on the numbers, etc., of these choirs 
is scant, that concerning their repertoire is even more so. Only, in exceptional 
cases are we told what any choir sings, and then it may be only the name of the 
composer whose work is performed. As regards the beginning of the renascence 
which followed the legalization of the Orthodox Church in the USSR during 
World War II, something may be deduced from what was said by Patriarch 
Aleksii in 1949, when opera singers began to take part as members of church 
choirs: “Why should we further impose upon congregations the pleasure of 
listening to secular, pseudo-religious music?” The Patriarch demanded the strict 
performance of services as laid down by the Church and a restoration of the an- 
cient Church melodies, which, he said, were the best expression of exalted religious 
moods. In his message of June 22, 1953, to the clergy of Moscow, he condemned 
the liturgical use of music of a secular character: 


If, in our requests to people . . ., we preserve the required, frequently respectful 
and in any case serious tone, why, in our prayers to God, do we dare to assume the 
tone of brazen-faced, flippant theatrical outpourings bereft of all piety? Parish 
ptiests must take care to ensure that the singing in their churches is ecclesiastical 
not merely in name but also in fact, that hymns alien to the spirit of the Church are 





37 Much information on this may be found in the columns of Russkaya muzykalnaya gazeta, published 
by N. Findeizen in St. Petersburg from 1893 to the Revolution. Under the heading “Church Music” 
were printed many details about choirs in the capitals and the provinces, reports (together with programs) 
of recitals of church music, etc. 

28 See, for example, Father Georgy Shavelsky’s Vospominaniya (Memoirs), Vol. II, New York, 1954, 
p. 156. 
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not performed in deference to choirmasters who have little or nothing to do with 
the Church,?° 


Evidently, opera singers and young choir members who had grown up during 
the period 1920-45, divorced from the tradition of Church music and from all 
ecclesiastical, indeed religious, life, had been uncritically carried away by the purely 
musical side of their task, regarding liturgical singing merely as so much “music.” 30 
Of no small importance also is the lack in some choirmasters of a training or 
education in specifically church music such as was offered before the Revolution 
by the Imperial Court Capella, the Synodal School of Liturgical Singing in Mos- 
cow and numerous choirmaster’s courses in the provinces. One should also not 
forget the fact that church choirs in pre-Revolutionary Russia developed a certain 
feeling for the liturgical style in each member of the congregation. All these 
factors are now absent, so that many young choirmasters have no firm criterion 
by which to judge the suitability of the music they perform. Indeed, such a criterion 
had never been strictly formulated and, being purely individual and subjective, 
often produced the most varied results. Even so, there was an unbroken tradition 
which remained generally available until the consequences of the Revolution made 
it inaccessible to all but a minority. 


Some idea of the average repertoire may be obtained from an enumeration of 
the composers whose work is sung by various choirs. There seems to be the same 
stylistic variety as was to be observed at the beginning of the present century, 
when the Italo-German style of the St. Petersburg school that had prevailed 
throughout the nineteenth century began to give way to the more national style 
of the Moscow synodal school.3! In the south (Kharkov), for example, are per- 
formed compositions by Fateev, Bakhmetev, Solovev, Turchaninov and even the 
eighteenth-century Dekhterev; but alongside this predominantly mid-nineteenth- 
century repertoire, especial popularity is enjoyed by compositions of the Moscow 
school of the immediately pre-Revolutionary period—Kastalsky, Rakhmaninov, 
Chesnokov and others. Works of the Moscow school—Kastalsky, Grechaninov, 
Chesnokov, and Rakhmaninov—predominate in the repertoire of the Moscow 
patriarchal choir. The stylistic tradition in which students at the theological 
schools are educated may be judged from an article by L. N. Pariisky, “On 
Liturgical Singing,” in which the author, a professor at the Leningrad Theolog- 
ical Academy, declares himself to be a firm supporter of the St. Petersburg school 
of the last century and wages war against what he calls “a complicated harmonic 





29 Zhurnal Moskovskoi Patriarkbu, 1954, No. 1, pp. 11—12. The Patriarch also demanded the restora- 
tion of the ancient Church chants. After an address delivered at the Moscow Theological Academy on 
April 18, 1948, the Patriarch was asked to give a list of the works approved for performance during 
church services, bat this proved impossible (Zhurnal Moskeosko: Patriarkbis, 1949, No. 1, p. 17. See also 
ibid., 1949, No. 2, p. 21, and the article by Panisky referred to below). 

30 Parlisky (see below) also describes how “persons financing choirs” frequently ask conductors to 
perform compositions stylistically entirely unsuitable for liturgical use. This sort of thing was not un- 
common before 1917 and ıs by no means rare among the emigration. 

31 The present writer has briefly reviewed the stylistic features of these various schools in Osthirch- 
liche, Studien, Warzburg, 1962, No. 2/3, pp. 161-82. 
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canvas” (although this reproach might more easily be leveled against the late 
St. Petersburg school than against that of Moscow, which was by no means 
conspicuous for this feature).32 This is confirmed by the list of composers repre- 
sented, for example, at a recital of church music given by the combined choirs 
of the Leningrad Theological Academy and Seminary under the baton of A. F. 
Shishkin—Lvovsky, V. and A. Fateev, Arkhangelsky, Lvov, Strokin, Turchani- 
nov and Rimsky-Korsakov, i.e., all (with the exception of the last-named) com- 
posers of the middle or end of the last century, when the Italo-German school of 
St. Petersburg was at its height.33 Alongside these, we find mention of composers 
at present living in the USSR—Pariisky, Shishkin, Uspensky (a professor at the 
Leningrad Theological Academy), Fedorov (who teaches liturgical singing at the 
Leningrad Seminary) and Murichev. It will be noticed that the selection is con- 
fined to Leningrad composers. So far as we have been able to acquaint ourselves 
with the compositions of Pariisky, Uspensky and Shishkin, it would seem that 
their technique offers nothing new as compared with that of the end of the 
last century, except for rare echoes of the style established under Kastalsky’s 
influence in the Moscow school at the beginning of this century. This suggests 
a certain stylistic retrogression, although no general conclusion can be reached 
metely on the basis of the desultory evidence that has so far reached the West. 


Clearly, the work of church composers in the Soviet Union (the existence of 
which cannot be denied) is prevented from reaching a wide public since it cannot 
be printed. At any rate, we have been almost entirely unsuccessful in our efforts 
to acquire, or even to discover the existence of, liturgical music printed in the 
USSR. The only printed edition known outside the borders of the Soviet Union 
is the order of service for the Assumption of the Virgin Mary, published by the 
Moscow Patriarchate in 1950, containing in an appendix the most important 
musical parts of this service for mixed and male voice choirs, set out chiefly in the 
znamenny notation. The harmonization is very simple, for the most part following 
the model (including even the artificial leading note, which converts the ecclesi- 
astical mode into the conventional minor mode) of the mid-nineteenth-century 
prescribed by Lvov (1798-1870), who from 1836 to 1861 was director of the 
Imperial Court Capella. In some of Pariisky’s arrangements, a tendency may be 
traced to follow the part writing characteristic of the early Moscow school, but in 
general the music of the Assumption service gives decided preference to the 
St. Petersburg school of the last century (Lvovsky, Bakhmetev and Turchaninov). 
It should be remembered that we are here dealing with melodies based on the 
church modes (echo/), which require a certain simplicity and uniformity of outline 
in order to be able to fit the same melody to various texts with differing numbers of 
syllables. ‘Those works by Soviet church composers (Shishkin and Pariisky) which 
were included in the collection of choral church pieces recently published in 





32 Zhurnal Moskovskoi Patriarkbii, 1949, No. 11. 


33 Zhurnal Maskovsko: Pairtarkbsi (1951, No. 6, pp. 64—65) gives the full program, which also 
included examples of strict harmonization of the ancient octoechos melodies. 
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London*4 and which are not based on the dld church modes also cling to the 
model set at the turn of the century and in quality are decidedly inferior to the 
compositions which appeared during the period 1900-1915 (Kastalsky, Kompa- 
neisky, Chesnokov, Kalinnikov, Nikolsky and Tolstyakov). Instead of originality 
and progress, we find, even in the choral arrangements of ancient melodies, a 
return to stereotyped models founded on the harmonies of the German Protestant 
chorale along the lines laid down by Lvov. 


This impression, however, is based on material printed in London and avail- 
able in manuscript form in Paris, where we had an opportunity of examining it. 
It is difficult to believe that certain choirmasters in the Soviet Union who were 
pupils of P. Chesnokov, who died during World War I, are not in possession of 
unpublished compositions of a higher order, stylistically and otherwise. From 
private correspondence, we have information concerning the work of Yakov 
A. Chmelev, a pupil of Chesnokov’s who died in 1955, who is described as an 
outstanding composer of church music, of original gifts, who further developed 
the style and technique of his master; but his work, having remained unpublished, 
is virtually untraceable and may well have perished. According to choirmasters 
who talked to visitors from the West, there is little or no creative work in this 
field in the USSR, and‘if any composing is done, it consists mostly of rearranging 
the works of Arkhangelsky, Lomakin, Benevsky and other representatives of the 
German lyrical-romantic school of the last century. These choirmasters showed a 
lively interest in the work of contemporary composers in emigration, especially 
those more progressive in style, and said that BBC broadcasts of Orthodox 
liturgical singing find a ready audience in the USSR. 


If one compares the present position as regards the publication of music for 
church choirs with the position in 1917, it can only be described as disastrous. 
Before the Revolution, such scores were published by P. Yurgenson in Moscow, 
who issued several thousand of them and to whom many previously unknown 
' composers owed their recognition and wide reputation; in addition, there was 
Seliverstov in Petrograd, the Imperial Court Capella, Gutkheil in Moscow, the 
Russian Imperial Musical Society—which published Rakhmaninov’s setting of 
the All-Night Vigils (Vsenoshchnoe bdenie)—and other smaller publishers in the 
provinces. Now these facilities no longer exist, for there are no private publishers, 
while the state publishing houses, naturally, cannot deal with material of this 
kind, just as official composers such as Shostakovich are not in a position to 
write for the Church. In this way, this original and valuable branch of Russian 
musical culture, whose traditions stretch back to the eleventh century, is doomed 
to extinction, confined as it is within the small quantity of material published 
before 1917 that has escaped destruction.® 





3t Notny sbornik pravoslavnogo russkogo trerkovnogo pemya (A Symposium of Orthodox Russian Liturgi- 
cal Chants), Vol. I: Bozbestvennaya liturgiya (The Divine Liturgy), London, 1962, 362 pp. of score. 

35 In 1960, the present writer asked some students and lecturers from West German universities 
about to visit Soviet universities to obtain copies of church music. The Soviet state libraries refused them 
access to such literature, but it would seem that some has nevertheless been preserved. 
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In conclusion, a summary may be given of the position before and after the 
Revolution. By 1917, Russian liturgical singing had reached a high standard of 
development in every respect. The study of historical, archeological and paleo- 
graphical problems was being pursued with energy. In addition to a number of 
-monographs, numerous periodicals printed articles of both an academic and 
popular character, critiques and other material relating to questions of Church 
music. In almost every village of any size, there was a properly organized church 
choir, while in the towns choirs of fifty members or more—occasionally as many 
as one hundred—were no exception. A number of publishers printed religious 
music of the most varied character, the number of such compositions running into 
the thousands. Two state choirs of superior quality—the Court Capella in Petto- 
grad and the Synodal Choir in Moscow—furnished a model for the whole of the 
country.3® Beside the Court Capella and the Synodal School in Moscow, which 
provided advanced training for choirmasters, there were choirmaster’s courses in 
many provincial towns.3? The technique of composition was developing rapidly 
and independently, culminating in the marked technical and stylistic crystallization 
of the Moscow school, the highest achievement of which was Rakhmaninov’s 
AlL-Night Vigils, written in 1915, 

During the period from the Revolution to about the end of World War M, 
the academic study of questions relating to Church music sharply declined: 
labeled “cult music,” it was studied without reference to liturgical practice, being 
treated as an integral part of the Russian musical art of the past. The activity of 
composers either ceased altogether or went underground and, finding no oppor- 
tunity for practical realization, remained unknown.®® Regular church choirs ceased 
to exist. f 

After 1945, there began a limited renascence of liturgical singing. Young 
people, opera singers and others joined church choirs, which later, about 1959, 
began to provoke the disapproval of the secular authorities. A number of restric- 
tions were imposed, and this process is evidently continuing today. As for their 
repertoire, choirs made use of the material that had survived the religious perse- 
cutions or else of new ad hoc compositions, but nothing was published. The best 
choirs could make a fresh start with music that had been advanced in 1917, but in 
the provinces smaller choirs had to return to the repertoire of the end of the last 
century—presumably because the latest pre-Revolutionary editions had not had 
time to spread over the whole of the country before the Revolution broke out. 
At the same, the participation of operatic singers introduced a foreign stylistic 





38 Other church choirs well known throughout Russia before 1917 include those of Ternov, Fateev 
and Arkhangelsky and of the State Document Despatch Office in Petrograd; those of Vasilev, Aleksan- 
drov and Yukhov and of the Chudov and Simonov monasteries in Moscow; those of Kalisheveky and 
of the Kievo-Pecherskaya Lavra and the Mikhailovsky Monastery in Kiev; that of Morev in Kazan and 
many others. (On the singing at the Kievo-Pecherskaya Lavra both before and after the Revolution, see 
Prof. I. N. Nikodimov, Vospominanis o Kievo-Pecherskoi Lavre [Some Recollections of the Kiev-Pechersk 
Monastery], Institute for the Study of the USSR, Munich, 1960, pp. 28—33 and 37—42.) 

3? See reports and advertisements in Rasskaya muzykalnaya gazeta, passim. 

38 Vesinik, Institute for the Study of the USSR, Munich, No. 6, 1953, pp. 108—110. à 
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element into the music of the liturgy, and this called forth protests from the 
highest Church authorities. The size of choirs rose once more, occasionally again 
reaching the number of a hundred members, but as a result of official restrictions 
fell sharply in 1961. Whereas before 1917 concerts or recitals of church music were 
periodically organized in all the provincial capitals, sometimes by combined choirs 
amounting to three hundred singers or more, no such performances take place 
today—publicly, at least, being confined to special occasions at the theological 
schools. Finally, academic studies of the subject, which revived after 1945, are 
not reflected in the press to the extent that was formerly usual; even if the comple- 
tion of some new research in the field is rumored, the research itself remains 
inaccessible even to specialists, since it remains unpublished. 

We are thus obliged to record a sharp decline in liturgical music in the Soviet 
Union, notwithstanding the limited renascence which it has undergone in the 
chief centers. This revival apparently applies only to liturgical practice, and we 
have evidence of it only with regard to those centers accessible to tourists and 
those whose activities are reported in the Journal of the Moscow Patriarchate. In 
any case, it is only relative in scale, and does not in the remotest degree approach 
what had been achieved before its development was checked by the advent of 
the Soviet regime. 





38 Exceptions are a performance of the Rakhmaninov All-Night Vigils before an invited audience 
in Moscow on February 12 and 14, 1926 (S. V. Rakhmaninov, Pisma [Letters], Moscow, 1955, p. 508), 
and a recital of church music at the Moscow Conservatory attended by Karpov for members of the 
Synod that elected Patriarch Aleksii (Zhurnal Moskooskoi Patriarkhii, 1945, No. 2). 
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Soviet Bloc Party Congresses 
and the Moscow—Peking Tension 


STEFAN C. STOLTE 


Since tbe Twenty-Second Party Congress, it has been clear that Moscow is 
no longer in a position to restore the monolithic unity of the world Communist 
movement that it once enjoyed. There is evidence to suggest that the recognition 
of this fact has prompted the Soviet leaders to take a very sober view of the situa- 
tion and for the time being to concentrate upon strengthening the unity of those 
countries that are under its direct influence. This purpose was pursued by the 
conference of Party first secretaries and heads of government from the Comecon 
countries held in Moscow on June 6 and 7, 1962.1 According to the statement 
issued after its conclusion, “the conference recognized that an enhancement of 
the role, authority and responsibility of all Comecon organs is an essential 
precondition for the continued successful economic cooperation of the Comecon 
countries.”® Albania’s failure to receive an invitation to this conference virtually 
amounted to an annulment of her membership of Comecon, while Mongolia was 
admitted even though this not only necessitated a change in the Comecon statutes 
but also invalidated the principle that Comecon was a body embracing the 
European countries of the Communist bloc. These developments made it clear 
that Comecon is identical with the bloc immediately controlled by Moscow, and 
the urge to “enhance the role, authority and responsiblity of all Comecon 
organs” is a result of an obvious desire on the part of the Kremlin to impose its 
policies more completely on the Comecon area. 


A number of Party conferences held in the last few months of last year may 
be regarded as representing further stages in this development, in particular the 
Eighth Bulgarian Party Congress, held in Sofia on November 5—14, 1962, the 
Eighth Hungarian Party Congress, held in Budapest on November 20—24, 1962, 
and the Twelfth Czechoslovak Party Congress, held in Prague on December 4—8, 
1962. While the June Comecon conference pursued certain politico-economic 
aims, the purpose of these (and other) Party congresses was to remove the 
prevailing politico-ideological confusion and to establish a united standpoint 
vis-a-vis Communist China, Albania and Yugoslavia. Comecon is still not free 
from friction in its workings, but even the highest degree of economic-collabora- 
tion cannot permanently secure the unity of the Moscow bloc so long as the 
various parties ate at variance on such questions as de-Stalinization and peaceful 





1 See Bulletin, 1962, No. 10, pp. 3—5. 
2 Népszabadsàg, Budapest, June 9, 1962. 
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coexistence. These problems acquired especial topicality through the inter- 
Communist debates on the Soviet solution of the Cuba crisis. 


* 


The general mood at the Bulgarian Party congress was initially one of partic- 
ular irritation. On the first day, the American blockade of Cuba was still in force, 
and this circumstance considerably weakened the position of Khrushchev’s 
supporters. Further, Bulgaria was one of those countries which at the time had 
made scarcely any serious effort at de-Stalinization. Indeed, in the past she had 
shown an inclination on more than one occasion to imitate China’s example, 
although the attempt to adopt the Chinese slogan of a “Great Leap Forward” 
in a small country in the Balkans came to grief. Finally, the atmosphere was rather 
tense if only because this was the first Party congress to take place in the area under 
Moscow’s influence since the Twenty-Second Congress of the Communist Party 
of the Soviet Union. 

Moscow had made careful preparations for the Bulgarian congress. Before 
it took place, Khrushchev had been visited by Gheorghiu-Dej, Novotny, Ul- 
bricht, Zhivkov, Gomulka and Kádár, of whom the two last-named could be 
best relied on to give him their support. Gomulka demonstrated his solidarity 
with Khrushchev ina leading article, published in Pravda on the day of the opening 
of the congress, in which he committed himself unreservedly to Khrushchev’s 
policy. He took the view that Khrushchev, backed by the Soviet Union’s 
tremendous defensive power, had preserved world peace through his astonishing 
political wisdom and at the same time rescued Cuba’s independence, thus practi- 
cally demonstrating the tremendous importance of his theory of peaceful coexis- 
tence for the future. According to Gomulka, the effects of the Soviet peace policy 
on the peoples of the world were as yet beyond estimating. Despite Chinese and 
Albanian accusations of the contrary, the Soviet government had not, he maion- 
tained, raised the standard of “modern revisionism.” 

Gomulka’s leading article served as an appropriate introduction not only to 
the Bulgarian but to quite a series of Party congresses which began in Sofia and 
which have not yet come to an end. On its first day, it became apparent that the 
Bulgarian congress was intended to mark an important step forward in the process 
of tightening up the unity of the Soviet sphere of influence. The return to the 
Soviet line of policy took the form of such a thorough, albeit delayed, de-Staliniza- 
tion that one might almost give it the more positive designation of “Khrush- 
chevization.” From the Party’s Central Committee alone, Anton Yugov, Georgy 
Tsankov, Russi Khristosov, Georgy Kumbiliev, Ivan Raikov, Apostol Kolchev 
and Vlko Chervenkov were removed, the last-named also losing his Patty card.4 
All of them were accused of having violated “socialist legality,” and Yugov and 
Chervenkov were in addition branded as intriguers against the Party line. First 
Secretary Todor Zhivkov attacked them in much the same way as Khrushchev 
did the “anti-Party group” at the Twenty-Second Soviet Party Congress, declaring: 


3 Pravda, November 5, 1962. 
4 Rabotnichesko delo, Sofia, November 6 and 15, 1962. 
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It has been proved that some of the highest Party and state leaders during the 
period of the personality cult grossly violated the law and so caused serious harm to 
Party and country. Viko Chervenkov and Anton Yugov turned against the Party 
line and against the unity of the Party: they formed a faction of their own and 
caused great difficulties to both Party and government. 


As a result of this radical change in the country’s Party leadership, Zhivkov 
was able to identify himself completely with the Soviet line in his concluding 
speech. Although the American blockade of Cuba had not yet been lifted, he 
expressed his complete confidence in the USSR’s policy on the Cuba question 
and directed angry attacks against the Albanian leaders.§ 


In economic matters, too, the “Khrushchevization”’ made itself felt. No other 
Communist government has shown such slavish imitation of Soviet economic 
plans as the Bulgarian on that occasion, when a Bulgarian twenty-year plan was 
approved which also is due to end in 1980. A few statistical data suffice to show 
to what extent Bulgaria’s de-Stalinized Communist leadership was at pains to 
follow the Soviet example: 


Comparison of the Bulgarian and Soviet Twenty-Year Plans 
(Planned Increases for the Period 1961—80 Expressed in Percentages of 1960) 


‘ Bulgaria USSR 
National Income... . . About 400 About 400 
Total Industrial Output . . . About 600 520—540 
Heavy Industry . : 800—850 580—600 
Light Industry... .. About 400 400—420 
Agriculture ........ 150 250 


SOURCES: Rabotmrbesko delo, Sofia, October 19, 1961, and September 16, 1962. 


If these ambitious figures are really achieved in 1980, the total value of 
Bulgaria’s industrial output, expressed in terms of April 1, 1956 prices, will be 
4,838 million (new) leva,’ or 4,131 million dollars.® This figure is worth looking 
at a little more closely, since it is often maintained that the Communist-ruled 
countries will soon catch up and even overtake the West using the methods of 
Soviet industrialization. The population of Bulgaria is about 4.4 percent of that 
of the United States, whose industrial output in 1958 was 142,000 million dollars.® 
Thus, if the Bulgarian T'wenty-Year Plan is fulfilled, the value of this output in 
1980 will be 2.87 percent of that achieved by the United States in 1958. 





5 Ibid., November 6, 1962. 

è Ibid., November 15, 1962. É 

7 Statisticheski godishmk na Narodna Republika Bigariya 1961 (Statistical Yearbook for the People’s 
Republic of Bulgaria, 1961), Sofia, 1961, p. 100. 

8 Converted at the rate 1.30 leva = 1.11 dollars. (According to the official revised rates of exchange, 
1.30 leva = 1 ruble [Vecherni novini, Sofia, December 30, 1961] and 1 ruble = 1.11 dollars.) 

® Whitaker’s Almanack for 1961, London, 1960, p. 185. 
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Such comparisons were not, of course, made in Sofia. More modesty was 
displayed by the Hungarian Party leaders, who at their congress concentrated 
upon the current five-year plan (1961-65). Kádár spoke on this subject without 
extravagance of style: 


As far as can be seen at present, we shall overfulfill the industrial plan, but in 
agriculture well-considered measures and great effort will be necessary in order to 
achieve the targets that have been set and to overcome the difficulties which have 
arisen as a result of the droughts of this and last year.10 


The Hungarian Communists also spoke of a twenty-year plan, but casually 
and not so much as if they meant a Hungarian twenty-year plan along Soviet 
lines as the general plan for all Comecon countries. In his opening speech, Kádár 
spoke a few sentences on this subject which we reproduce in full: 


The planning office is at present working on the twenty-year long-term plan 
which is to reach until 1980, is to be coordinated with the Comecon countries and 
then ratified. The main directives of the twenty-year plan have already taken shape. 
According to the plan, the national income is by 1980 to be increased by 300 percent, 
industrial output by at least 400 percent and agricultural production by 100-150 
percent. The aim of the twenty-year plan is increase retail consumption by 250 
percent and to assure every family of an up-to-date apartment of its own. All this 
should be settled in such a way that the increase in labor productivity and technical 
improvements also make it possible for working hours to be reduced.1+ 


This relative sobriety is also to be seen in the ideological consequences of 
economic policy. The Bulgarian twenty-year plan is supposed by 1980 to ensure 
the “perfection of the material and technical basis for socialism in Bulgaria and a 
gradual transition to the construction of a material and technical basis for Com- 
munism.” The Hungarian Communists do not go so far. In his opening speech 
at the congress, Kádár did claim that Hungary had completed the basis for 
socialism, but then proceeded very cautiously: 


After the basis has been completed, the forces of production in industry and 
agriculture must be further developed to a very great degree before socialism has 
been completely built. Our task 1s to consolidate and perfect the newly-arisen 
socialist production relations, to fill the newly-created socialist framework with 
socialist content.1* 


In these passages that we have quoted, the interesting part is not what Kádár 
deals with, but what he passes over in silence. The year 1980 is for him merely one 
of the many time limits to be met with in economic planning. Kádár offers no 
ticket for the “construction of socialism,” still less for the “transition to Com- 
munism.” 

The impression produced by Kádár was one not only of sobriety but also of 
resignation. Even today, the leaders of the Hungarian Communist Party seem 





10 Népszabadsag, November 21, 1962. 
1 Thid. 
12 Ibid. 
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to be under the shadow of the rising of 1956, which prevents them from indulging 
in extravagant prophecies. On the other hand, they are especially suited to take 
over particularly ticklish tasks for ‘Moscow, enjoying as they do unquestioned 
authority in the Communist world—a circumstance also traceable to this same 
rising. The rebellion of the Hungarian workers was, indeed, suppressed by the 
Soviet divisions alone, but Kádár’s party enjoys the reputation of having re- 
consolidated the Communist regime in the country. Whatever may be the opinions 
held in the rest of the world concerning Kádár, the Communists are bound to 
respect him; no Party can brand him at will as a “revisionist.” His Party congress, 
therefore, provided Moscow with a good battlefield on which to beat back the 
Chinese once and for all: the opportunity went by no means unheeded, but 
brought no decisive victory. 


After the leader of the Chinese delegation in Sofia had taken Albania under 
his protection and attacked the Soviet camp, it was not difficult to foresee that 
something similar would happen in Budapest. For this reason, the USSR and its 
supporters attempted to isolate politically the Red Chinese delegation in Budapest, 
but this did not prevent attacks from this quarter. Having launched the Bulgarian 
Party congress with an article by Gomulka, Moscow was on this occasion enabled 
to play an even better card: the central organ of the Hungarian Communist 
Party published Kádár’s opening speech together with the report, “Kennedy 
Gives Instructions to Raise the American Blockade on Cuba.”15 In this speech, 
Kádár had attacked the “Albanian leaders” in such a manner as to include ‘also 
the Chinese Communists. On the next day, the aged Kuusinen, leader of the Soviet 
delegation, became more explicit, attacking not only the “Albanian schismatics” 
but also, with the aid of numerous quotations from Lenin, “heroes of the word” 
who “boldly wield the, weapon of the word” but are not fitted to “furnish even 
the slightest aid to revolutionary Cuba in its fight against imperialist aggression.” 14 
The Chinese delegate, Wu Hsiu-chuan, countered the same day. First of all, he 
conveyed to the congress the “warmest greetings” of the Chinese Communist 
Party and people and praised the Hungarian Communists with such enthusiasm 
as if Janos Kádár had spoken entirely as he himself could have wished. Then, 
having delivered himself at length of the usual antiimperialist sallies, he turned 
with renewed energy upon the “Yugoslav revisionists” who had just been, so to 
speak, readmitted into Communist society through the visits paid to Yugoslavia 
by Brezhnev and Rapacki. Wu Hsiu-chuan rebuked in passing the “dogmatists,”’ 
to show that he was “objective,” and then proceeded: 

Every socialist country, every Marxist-Leninist party is independent and 
possessed of equal rights. At the same time, they work together and afford mutual 
support in socialist construction and in their struggle against imperialist aggression 
or to defend world peace. If differences of opinion occur among the brother parties, 
they should be solved on a basis of equality and negotiation. Not a single party 
may impose its will upon another brother party or interfere in its internal affairs. It 





13 Thid, 
H Ibid., November 22, 1962. 
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is regrettable that your congress should have repeated this procedure, which divides 
the unity of the international proletariat, and conducted an open and one-sided attack 
against the Albanian Labor Party.15 


Wu Hsiu-chuan proceeded to assure Fidel Castro, that “great leader of the 
Cuban people,” of the aid of “the Chinese people, the peoples of all socialist 
countries and of peace-loving nations,” at the same time passing over in silence 
the part played by the Soviet government in the solution of the Cuba crisis. 


Soon after the Chinese delegate came the Polish, Edward Ochab, who ex- 
pressed the view that the Soviet Union had rescued world peace and Cuba’s 
independence. On the Albanian question, he remarked: “We definitely condemn 
the attempts of Hoxha and similar adventurers designed to undermine the unity 
of the world Communist movement.”18 Simunek and Blgaranov, leaders 
tespectively of the Czechoslovak and Bulgarian delegations, spoke along similar 
lines.1? On the same day, Raymond Guyot, leader of the French delegation, 
went a step further, not merely repeating the usual reproaches against the Albanian 
Communist leaders but also directly criticizing the Chinese: 


It is the task of Marxist-Leninist parties to guard the unity of the international 
movement like the apple of their eye. For this reason, the conduct of comrades 
belonging to the Chinese Communist Party is difficult for us to understand insofar 
as they ate not prepared to condemn schismatic aspirations which are harmful to our 
common cause.18 


The Spanish delegation leader, F. Claudin, followed similar lines. He rejected 
all criticism addressed by “certain dogmatists and sectarians” in connection with 
the Cuba crisis against “the wise policy of the Soviet Union,” censured the 
“Albanian leaders” and added: 


From the bottom of our heart, we regret that the Chinese leaders are not in 
agreement with the entire Communist movement in condemning the Albanian 
standpoint; but we hope that they will yet finally realize where their duty lies.1° 


The attitude of Arturo Colombi, the Italian Communist representative, was 
equally unambiguous: 


Every expression of support for the standpoint of the Albanian Labor Party 
contradicts the spirit and the letter of the resolution of the Exghty-One Communist 
Parties.#° 


The Mexican delegate later also subscribed to this openly anti-Chinese 
attitude. #4 


15 Ibid. * 

18 Thid. 

17 Ibid., November 23, 1962. 
18 Ibid., November 22, 1962. 
18 Jbid., November 24, 1962. 
2 Thid., November 23, 1962 
21 Thid., November 24, 1962. 
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The stand taken by the French, Spanish, Italian and Mexican Communists 
seems to have put an end to a situation that had long become impossible. The 
Soviet Communists and their supporters had previously attacked only the 
“Albanian leaders,” while for the most part pretending that Moscow and Peking 
were on good terms; but after China had been declared to share Albania’s guilt 
any further condemnation of Hoxha was bound to be taken as applying also to 
China, when the latter was not directly attacked. A number of delegates represent- 
ing Communist parties in all parts of the world then adopted the course of praising 
Khrushchev’s Cuba policy, condemning Albania and avoiding the open adoption 
of any definite attitude toward China. In addition to the delegates already men- 
tioned, this course was taken by those representing the Communist parties of 
Austria, the United States, Mongolia, Turkey, Iraq, Canada, Chile, Israel, Den- 
mark, Algeria, Greece, the Netherlands, Iran, Costa Rica, Jordan, the Dominican 
Republic, the Lebanon, Morocco, Colombia, Peru, Martinique, Nicaragua, 
Honduras and Guatemala.2® A number of delegates passed over the Albanian 
heresy in silence, but expressed their solidarity with and respect for the Soviet 
Union. 

Nevertheless, it may be questioned whether Kádár was right in speaking 
of the Chinese Communists, during his closing speech, as though they had been 
completely isolated during the debate on Albania. He declared: “Comrade 
Wu Hsiu-chuan was the only one to have shown decided disagreement on an 
issue with the statements of our Central Committee and our Party.” ?3 First of all, 
it is noteworthy that the Communist parties whose representatives at the congress 
refrained from attacking the “Albanian sectarians” while expressing recognition 
and approval of Soviet policy included not only those of Great Britain, Belgium, 
Argentina, North Vietnam, North Korea, Finland, Australia, Sweden, San 
Marin, Brazil, Norway, Luxembourg, Switzerland, Iceland, Guadeloupe, Sudan, 
Ecuador, Panama and Salvador, but also the two Communist parties of Germany— 
the SED and KPD-—and that of Rumania.#4 Japan’s delegate kept out of the whole 
discussion, flattering the Soviet Union as little as he did the Chinese Communists; 
he merely praised the “development and consolidation of the powerful world 
socialist system,” attacked the “imperialists,” primarily the Americans, and 
described the struggles of his own party.25 Other Asian Communists aligned 
themselves unmistakably with Communist China. Indonesian delegate Ismail 
Bakri opened the counteroffensive in support of Peking. He read a message from 
his party, which began by expressing solidarity with China in her frontier dispute 
with India; it described the Himalaya war as a parallel to the Cuba crisis, since 
in either case the chief culprit was American imperialism. The message then found 
a few words to say in recognition of Soviet science, which had overtaken the 
science of the imperialists, but proceeded to support the Chinese point of view 
in the Albanian dispute: 





22 Tbid., November 23, 24 and 25, 1962. 
23 Ibid., November 25, 1962. 
24 Ibid., November 23, 24 and 25, 1962. 
25 Thid., November 23, 1962. 
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Even within a single party there are differences of opinion. It would be indeed 
remarkable if no differences of opinion were to occur .... We Indonesian Commu- 
nists are convinced that with the aid of Marxism-Leninism it is possible to bridge 
over every disagreement and march on.2¢ 


The Burmese delegate observed: 


We have the feeling that it is not beneficial to our unity when we accuse and 
openly attack another party in open discussions within the framework of our own 
congresses.?” 


The Malayan delegate assailed the “Yugoslav revisionists” and defended the 
Chinese standpoint in somewhat sharp tones, saying: 

Differences of opinion between the brother parties can be resolved only on the 

basis of the Moscow Declaration of 1960, in an exchange of views based on equality 

.....As for the other, superficial methods, they not only do not strengthen the 


unity of the international Communist movement, but do not help our sacred common 
cause. #8 


Thus, it would appear that Kádár was wrong in his assertion. The point 
was made fairly clear by the Mexican delegate, J. G. Gonzales, an enthusiastic 
supporter of Moscow, when he remarked: “From the rostrum of this congress, 
certain delegates have criticized Yugoslav revisionism but have uttered not a single 
word about the dogmatism and sectarianism of the Albanian leaders.”2® (In- 
cidentally, he went further than the French, Italian and Spanish delegates in 
reproaching the “Chinese comrades” with rejecting the Soviet theory of peaceful 
coexistence even though the correctness of this theory had been demonstrated 
during the Cuba crisis. In doing so, he revealed the full breadth of the front along 
which Sino-Soviet relations are in a state of friction.) During the Budapest 
congress, a strong majority of the parties represented emerged on the side of the 
Soviet Union, but, on this occasion as on others before, they failed to inflict a 
decisive rebuff upon Peking. 


* 


Later discussions followed the same lines as these during the Czechoslovak 
and Italian Party congresses. (The Tenth Congress of the Italian Communist 
Party was held on December 2—8, 1962.) As for the Sixth Congress of the SED, 
held in East Berlin on January 15—21, 1963, new developments of any importance 
were confined to this very question of the relations between Moscow, Peking and 
Belgrade. Whereas hitherto it had become almost a rule for Moscow’s supporters 
to abuse Albania when they meant Peking and for the Chinese Communists to at- 
tack Yugoslavia when they meant Moscow, on this occasion a delegation had 
been invited from Yugoslavia. This did not prevent the head of the Chinese 





% Thid., November 24, 1962. 
2? Thid. 
28 Thid. 
29 Thid. 
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delegation from delivering sallies against Tito, but his attacks were mostly 
drowned in cries of disapproval, while Veljko Vlahovic, member of the Exec- 
utive Committee of the Central Committee of the League of Yugoslav Commu- 
nists, was rewarded with many expressions of solidarity. According to the central 
organ of the SED, the delegates rose in their places at the conclusion of his speech 
and “offered stormy applause lasting several minutes,” 30—A scene that would have 
been unimaginable in East Berlin only a short time before. 


This reconciliation with Yugoslav Communists was naturally bound to be 
taken by the Chinese Communists as an act of provocation. Sino-Soviet Party 
relations were also not improved by the fact that on this occasion Ulbricht too 
adopted an unambiguously anti-Chinese attitude.*1 In addition, the congress 
organizers took steps to ensure that Peking’s partisans were damped down a 
little: since it was impossible for the delegates of all parties throughout the world 
to express their views at length, Orlando Millas, of the Chilean delegation, 
spoke “on behalf of seventeen Latin American brother parties.” 32 


Although Khrushchev--whose speech can here be considered only with 
regard to the question of inter-Party relations—-suggested to the Chinese Com- 
munists a temporary and mutual abandonment of open conflict and proposed 
the holding at some later date of a world conference of Communist parties,** the 
congress offered the Chinese no golden way of retreat. A leading article in the organ 
of the Chinese Communist Party Jen Min Jib Pao declared that the invitation - 
extended to the Yugoslavs to attend the congress had come like a slap in the face 
for the Chinese Communists.54 The cries of disapproval directed against the 
Chinese delegate and the ostentatious demonstration of sympathy for Tito’s 
representative made it clear that the feud between Moscow and Peking is well 
established and that Khrushchev’s proposal for an armistice was merely an alibi: 
as usual, the Soviet Union wants to shift the responsibility for the conflict entirely 
onto its opponent’s shoulders. 


* 


These various Party congresses, while producing no final results, nevertheless 
helped to crystallize some important trends. In a leading article, Pravda declared: 


The congresses of the brother parties have once more emphatically stressed 
that the world Communist movement, as stated during the Moscow deliberations 
of the brother parties, regards the Communist Party of the Soviet Union as its 
universally acknowledged advance guard. Communists of the world see the touch- 
stone of their fidelity to Marxism-Leninism in their relation to the Communist Party 
of the Soviet Union and to the first socialist state.?5 





30 Neues Deutschland, Berlin, January 21, 1963. 
31 Jbid., January 16, 1963. 

38 Thid., January 22, 1963. 

33 Ibid., January 18, 1963. 

M Jen Min Jib Pao, Peking, January 27, 1963. 
38 Pravda, December 9, 1962. 
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Such an assertion is either the reiteration of a claim to leadership that is 
scarcely realizable now or else a deliberate attempt to mislead the Soviet reader. 
These five Party congresses in Bulgaria, Hungary, Czechoslovakia, Italy and 
Eastern Germany have made it clear that the Communist world is split beyond 
repair. Although neither of the parties to the dispute wants to bring the conflict 
to a head, its slow but persistent exacerbation is clearly the present trend. 

This trend is to be seen also within the specifically Soviet power bloc, as 
these congresses again showed. On the one hand, to mention first of all the 
(from Moscow’s point of view) positive aspect of the situation, the Poles had 
carried through a thorough de-Stalinization even before the Soviet Union itself 
and have since consistently supported Khrushchev’s line vis-à-vis the other 
parties; the Hungarian Communists did the same before their eighth Party 
congress opened, so that Khrushchev can safely count upon Kádár’s party in his 
dispute with Communist China and Albania; and Bulgaria also carried out a 
thorough albeit delayed de-Stalinization. On the other hand, the position in 
Eastern Germany and in Rumania is not yet quite clear: here, a proper de- 
Stalinization is hindered, among other things, by problems of personnel. It is 
probable that these two countries will choose a course similar to that taken by 
Czechoslovakia, which undertook its “de-Stalinization” with hardly any changes 
in its leadership, the former Stalinists merely taking over Khrushchev’s slogans. 

The varied nature of the de-Stalinization measures undertaken in the various 
Comecon countries is not the only indication that even within the specifically 
Soviet area of influence the old monolothic unity can no longer be completely 
restored. We have seen how the Bulgarians’ twenty-year plan is a close copy of the 
Soviets’ new Party Program. In Hungary and Poland, there is scarcely any sign of 
a willingness to undertake such slavish imitation: the Hungarians are breaking , 
away from the idea of a timetable transition to Communism, while the Poles are 
conducting a policy of collectivization which is unique in the Soviet bloc. The 
unity of the Soviet bloc is becoming more and more confined to a few fundamental 
principles of foreign policy, certain forms of economic organization and a common 
Weltanschauung. 

There are, of course, some unifying factors based on a common fear of enemy 
forces, among which the growing economic power of the European Common 
Market is coming more and more to be regarded as Enemy Number One. Whether 
this fear, which found expression at all the congresses here considered in numerous 
vigorous attacks against the EEC, will lead to further consolidation of Moscow’s 
sphere of influence, the next few years of Comecon’s activity will show. At any 
rate, it is clear that Moscow is deliberately holding up the EEC as a scarecrow 
to the smaller members of Comecon in order to prove their dependence upon its 
protection and aid. 
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CURRENT SOVIET AFFAIRS 
Military Affairs 


The Soviet Atomic Submarine ““Leninsky Komsomol” 


Well over eighteen months have passed since the day the Soviet government 
organ [zvest#a printed the first official report of the existence of atomic submarines 
in the Soviet navy.1 In early October of the same year, the same paper published 
a series of reports from a correspondent describing his observations and ex- 
periences on board such a vessel. Soon after, the present writer published in 
these columns a study concerning the probable properties of the vessel, in 
which the number of atomic submarines already in existence was discussed.? 
Now that further mention in the Soviet press has been made of Soviet vessels of 

‘this type (if, indeed, there are more than one)—a report was published on Khru- 
shchev’s decorating of the captain and chief engineer of an atomic submarine at 
Murmansk on August 9, 1962, and another on an atomic submarine which 
sailed under the polar icecap, published on January 27, 1963-it is possible to 
amplify our original conjectures and to draw additional and more definite 
conclusions. 

“ The following details may be noted from the relatively distinct and not 
unduly retouched photograph of the vessel after it had surfaced at the North 
Pole:® 

‘1. The submarine illustrated belongs to what is a completely new type for 
the Soviet navy; its design implies that it is an atomic submarine. 


2. As conjectured in our original study, the vessel has a guttiform or 
tear-shaped hull with a high fin-type vertical rudder at the stern. It is somewhat 
reminiscent of the American nuclear submarines of the “Skipjack” type, but its 
hull is more cylindrical. Whether it also has retractable horizontal rudders built 
into the sail cannot be ascertained from the photograph, but would appear 
unlikely. More probably, they are fitted on the side, of the hull, as in most con- 
ventional submarines. There are ribs on the outer hull, presumably as additional 
fender guards for the trip under the icecap of the North Pole. Under normal 
conditions, such prominent ribs would considerably reduce the vessel’s speed. 

3. The sail is streamlined, about 3.5 meters high and relatively short. It 
cannot be said with certainty why individual strakes of the sail plating are bulged or 
protuberant, as they appear to be: perhaps the purpose is to provide additional 
rigidity to the sail; on the other hand, it may be a kind of external padding 
mounted on the sail, which is particularly liable to damage during a collision, 
for the journey under the ice. Yet another possibility is a special kind of radar 





1 Tzvestia, July 22, 1961, p. 2. (See “Errata” at end of this issue.) 
2 See Bulletin, 1961, No. 10, pp. 50—54. 
3 Tzvestia, January 27, 1963, p. 1; Krasnaya zvezda, January 27, 1963. 
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camouflage, a covering of ray-absorbing material which either completely 
absorbs the radar impulses or reflects them to only a limited extent. 

4. The small dome-shaped structure forward houses the sonar, i.e., a sound 
locator which probes the water for enemy ships and obstacles and belongs to 
the normal equipment of all submarines. 

5. It may be concluded with a high degree of certainty from the shape of the 
hull and the design of the sail that the vessel carries no large rockets, certainly 
no medium-range missiles. Even though Admiral Gorshkov, in an article last year 
on the occasion of Soviet Navy Day, stated that Soviet atomic submarines are 
now capable of firing rockets from a submerged position,‘ there is nothing on 
this craft that would indicate the presence of rockets and such firing capability. 
Hitherto, Soviet missile-carrying submarines were equipped only with tactical 
missiles with an estimated maximum range of 200—300 nautical miles. The rockets 
were mounted either in vertical tubes accommodated in the enlarged sail abaft 
the conning bridge, or in special watertight tubes installed on deck in a horizontal 
position and elevated for firing (“W” Class submarines).'In either case, the 
submarine had to emerge sufficiently to bring the openings of the launching tubes 
above the surface of the water. Even if the Soviets have developed an underwater 
firing system, the rocket tubes require considerable space and special structural 
changes in the hull design. Polaris-carrying submarines of the US Navy, for instance, 
can be easily identified by a conspicuous bulge of the upper deck abaft the sail. 
From the published Soviet picture, however, it may be seen quite clearly that the 
bridge is situated at the after end of the sail, so that no place is provided for 
the rocket tubes. Nor is there any trace of missile launchers below or on the deck 
aft or forward of the sail. On the other hand, it is possible that ship-to-air or 
small tactical missiles with a range of 20—25 nautical miles are accommodated in the 
hull of the vessel. Generally speaking, the outlines of the vessel suggest that its 
function is that of a hunter-killer submarine, i.e., an underwater vessel which is 
very maneuverable and fast and by means of modern sonar equipment and tor- 
pedo control systems capable of detecting and dealing with enemy submarines. 
This supposition is confirmed by what the captain, Zhiltsov, had to say to the 
crew after the vessel had set its course for the North Pole: 

... our ship has been set a very difficult, responsible but honorable task—that of 

sailing beneath the Arctic ice to the North Pole and there taking up battle positions 

with the object of preventing the “enemy’s” rocket-carrying submarines from 
making use of the masses of ice at the North Pole to deliver a missile attack. We 
must locate and destroy the “enemy’s” atomic submarines that are trying to approach 


our coasts. We have in front of us a voyage of many days under the ice and a cruise 
in the area of the North Pole.® . 


6. The tear-shaped form of the vessel indicates a high speed, especially under 
water. Bearing in mind that in designing their warships the Soviets constantly 

4 Pravda, July 29, 1962, A few days earlier, on July 22, Prapda, reporting on Khroshchev’s visit i 
to the Northern Fleet, mentioned “rocket-carrying atomic submarines which fired the rockets from 


a submerged position.” 
5 Tzyastia, January 27, 1963, p. 6. 
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seek to achieve speeds higher than those of comparable vessels in Western 
navies, one may suppose that this atomic submarine has a surface speed of about 
30 knots (like the “Skipjack””) and when submerged develops as much as 35 knots. 
This would appear to be confirmed by Zhiltsov’s statement that his vessel is 
faster than large passenger ships.® 

7. The photograph of the Soviet atomic submarine also provides some 
indication of the internal division of the vessel. In all probability, two watertight 
compartments are situated forward of the sail, namely, the fore torpedo battery 
and the crew’s quarters. Under the sail, a compartment below probably contains 
the’ battery compartment, the officers’ cabins, the periscope compartment and 
perhaps the radio communications center as well as the radar and sonar station. Ei- 
ther in this or in a separate watertight compartment beneath the after end of the sail, 
the control post, the combat information center and extra storage compartments are 
probably accommodated. Then, immediately abaft the sail, come the reactor com- 
partment, the engine room with auxiliary diesel and electric motors, and the after 
compartment with further crew quarters, auxiliary equipment, the rudder gear, etc. 
In this way, the vessel has probably seven watertight compartments. It may be 
assumed that there are no stern torpedoes. 


8. The latest report—that of January 27, 1963-also gives the name of the 
vessel—the “Leninsky Komsomol,” 

It is worth while here making some fundamental observations concerning 
Soviet atomic submarines, their number and striking power. From the reports 
so far published in the Soviet press, there can be little doubt that in every case 
one and the same vessel, the ““Leninsky Komsomol,” was concerned. In all three 
reports, the submarine commander is the same Captain 2nd Rank Lev Zhiltsov, 
the chief engineer the same Captain 3rd Rank (after the last North Pole trip 
Captain 2nd Rank) Ryurik Timofeev, and the deputy submarine commander 
for political affairs the same Captain 3rd Rank A. Shturmanov. The recent 
Izvestia article mentions that this trip was not the first the vessel had made to the 
Pole. We are told: 


The men of Zhutsov’s submarine, too, were going to the Pole not for the 
first time. Long before this trip, the crew completed a voyage under ice through 
the straits between the island of Victoria and Franz Josef Land.’ 


Without doubt, it was this trip for which the commander and his first engineer 
were rewarded with the title of Hero of the Soviet Union.® The article goes on 
to say that extensive training and prolonged cruises under the ice have convinced 
the crew of the reliability of the vessel and its equipment. 

It can further be stated that the “Leninsky Komsomol” was commissioned 
in October 1961 or shortly before and that its crew was at that time inexperienced. 
To the [zvestia correspondent whose report was published at that time, Captain 
Maslov, the formation commander, declared: 

6 Ibid , October 10, 1961, p. 4. 

? Ibid., January 27, 1963, p. 6. 

3 Thid., August 9, 1962. 
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And when the time comes to dive under the ice and sail under it anywhere 
you like, we shall be able to do it. We know the deep-water passages at the Pole no 
worse than the Americans, and we have reliable navigational instruments for 
sailing in high latitudes.® 
Speaking of his dream of sailing round the world under water, Maslov 

admitted to the correspondent that much preparatory work still had to be done. 
From this it follows that the long-distance trips under the ice were still to be 
made. The yoyage that took this vessel through the channel between Victoria 
Island and Franz Josef Land is probably the first of any note that it made: hence 
_ the high distinction awarded the senior officers by Khrushchev in the summer 

of 1962. If other atomic submarines had undertaken this or similar cruises, one 
would have heard of the fact through the award of distinctions to their captains. 


Then came the journey to the North Pole at the end of December or be- 
ginning of January of this year; and again it was the “Leninsky Komsomol.” 
Everything therefore suggests that the Soviet navy has only one atomic submarine 
fit for service and only one suitably trained crew. If a relief crew exists for this 
vessel, then its members—at least, its officers-do not yet have the degree of 
training necessary to enable them to take over from Zhiltsov and Timofeev for 
longer voyages. In the American -navy, the training of an atomic submarine 
commander lasts three to four years, and it may be supposed that Soviet officers 
require almost as long a period. 

Admittedly, the Soviet press reports imply repeatedly that the Soviet navy 
possesses several rocket-carrying atomic submarines; nevertheless, a definite 
indication to this effect is lacking. Moreover, bearing readers from naval circles 
in mind, press correspondents and naval personnel express themselves with 
great caution. In his report of January 27 of this year, [zvestia correspondent 
V. Goltsev writes: 

The fleet was carrying out tactical exercises ın the North Atlantic. Already 
several days before, the N. atomic submarine formation had been alerted... .On 
board the vessels, the steering and control systems had been repeatedly checked, 
the power installations put into operation, powerful rockets taken on board and 
provisions and equipment loaded into the compartments. ?° 


Farther on, he proceeds: 


Now the Soviet submarine crew were faced with the task of reaching the 
North Pole, sailing under the ice. It was an ordinary training trip. It was the atomic 
submarine “Leninsky Komsomol” that went, but it could have been another .. 

The submarine sailors of the North Sea have accumulated a tremendous amount 
of experience in sailing under ice. Duesel-battery boats have undertaken trips 
beneath the Arctic 1ce more than one hundred times. 


What is noteworthy here is the cautiously veiled manner in which in one 
breath mention is made of an atomic submarine formation, the loading of powerful 
rockets, the possibility that another (perhaps atomic) submarine could have 


® Thid., October 10, 1961, p. 4. 
10 Thid., January 27, 1963, p. 6. 
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undertaken the ‘trip and the numerous trips made by conventional submarines 
under the ice, while constantly leaving open the possibility of another inter- 
ptetation—namely, that the atomic submarine formation nominally exists but 
consists of one atomic submarine actually capable of service and perhaps one or 
two others not yet fit for service; that the numerous journeys under the ice have 
so far been made only by diesel-battery submarines (in this connection, all 
indication of other atomic submarines is missing); and that rockets were indeed 
loaded, but, perhaps, onto conventional vessels. 


_ If one regards the high-flown utterances of Soviet politicians and servicemen 
as that which they are primarily intended to be, namely, attempts to discourage 
the enemy in the West through exaggerated claims, one is brought by the facts 
already known to the following conclusions: 


1. Until the most recent past, the Soviet submarine fleet consisted almost 
entirely of conventional vessels, which indeed are still up-to-date and powerful 
but which in a few years will become obsolete in view of improvements in the 
West’s ASW weapons and the rapidly-growing number of atomic submarines. 
Once more, the Soviet ambition to achieve numerical superiority proves to be a 
serious brake. In an age of precipitate technical development, it is impossible to 
develop and test submarines, produce them in large numbers and simultaneously 
keep in step with progress in armaments technology. Again and again, the Soviets 
construct an up-to-date and powerful weapon and manufacture it in large numbers, 
only to find that its superiority is of short duration and it has then to be scrapped. 
The same thing may happen with the Soviet submarine fleet. At present, the 
Soviet navy possesses 400—500 conventional submarines, of which about a dozen 
carry missiles with a range of 200—300 nautical miles. Their speed scarely exceeds 
the maximum of 16-18 knots; they are obliged to use the snorkel and can be 
caught and destroyed by modern hunter-killer submarines. 


2. As far as the evidence so far available indicates, the USSR possesses only 
one atomic submarine fit for service, and even this serves primarily defensive 
purposes, being intended to intercept the American Polaris submarines. If the 
Soviet Union possesses other atomic-powered and (possibly) rocket-carrying 
submarines, all definite indication of their existence is lacking. Bearing in mind 
the length of time which the USA required to develop its modern atomic sub- 
marines and the period needed to train their crews, one comes to the conclusion 
that the Soviet navy most probably has only the one atomic submarine fit for 
service and fully trained, namely, the “Leninsky Komsomol.” Naturally, it is 
possible that some additional atomic submarines are in the process of being 
designed, constructed or tested or their crews in the early stages of training. 


Further confirmation of the supposition that the number of atomic submarines 
is relatively small may be found in the fact that this type of weapon Is still in the 
early stages of its development. Thus, modern American atomic submarines 
reach speeds of over 30 knots, but the experts maintain that this could perfectly 
well be brought up to 50 or 60 knots. Every navy must therefore take account 
of the fact that the atomic submarine of today will in a few years be far inferior 
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to vessels of later design. Consequently, every new atomic submarine has to be 
improved upon. In these circumstances, the Soviet navy will not be in a position 
to build an overwhelming number of sufficiently up-to-date atomic submarines; 
and if it nevertheless makes the attempt, it will run the risk, as it has done so 
often in the past, of finding itself one day in possession of a fleet of obsolete 
vessels. Whatever decision it may come to, it will, however, be obliged to 
concentrate at first upon the construction of defensive atomic submarines in 
order to be able to meet the threat presented by the American Polaris submarines. 
In view of its still decidedly powerful fleet of conventional submarines, the 
USSR will probably wait a while before beginning the mass production of 


offensive atomic submarines. 
M. P. Nitzki 


International Communism 


Between the Himalayan Devil and the 
Deep Blue Caribbean Sea 


As recent congresses of the Communist parties in the satellite countries and 
Italy have shown, Sino-Soviet differences have passed from the stage of ideo- 
logical squabbles to that of disagreement over specific questions of foreign and 
domestic policy. As a result, the foreign policies of the two countries have led 
to a situation involving not only countries of the socialist bloc but also those 
of the Free World, in particular the United States of America. In this connection, 
the opening years of the sixties may well prove to be a period of major historical 
developments, the outcome of which cannot yet be foreseen but which may 
change the international situation in the most radical manner. 


The events in Cuba and Communist Chinese aggression on the Indian border 
have disproved once and for all the view that the Sino-Soviet quarrel is in fact 
nothing more than a game in which the moves have been worked out beforehand 
and the object of which is merely to sow confusion in the ranks of Western 
statesmen. As long as the quarrel between Moscow and Peking was conducted 
solely within the framework of Communist ideology and did not touch on 
everyday policy, supporters of this view were still able, albeit with difficulty, 
to defend their proposition, but recent events have made this an impossibility. 
The question is now not one of abstract concepts, but of problems requiring 
immediate action and, as experience has shown, the courses pursued by the two 
Communist giants have been radically different. 

Serious analysis of what happened in Cuba is hampered by the fact that the 
Soviet action is still shrouded in mystery. Why did Khrushchev feel it necessary 
to transport long-range missiles to Cuba and risk losing face before the entire 
uncommitted world? How many missiles were set up in Cuba? Were the missiles 
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all real or were some of them dummies? What was Khrushchev’s object? Nobody 
in the Free World has yet been able to supply satisfactory answers to these ques- 
tions. Khrushchev, like Stalin before him, has never been an adventurist, yet the 
entire Cuba affair was too like adventurism. Khrushchev must have been aware 
that he could not seriously threaten the United States with a few dozen—the 
American estimate was 42—missiles based on Cuba. On the other hand, the 
launching of any Soviet missile from Cuba must immediately have led to the 
outbreak of a third world war, ari American counterblow not only against Cuba 
but also against the Soviet Union itself, which Khrushchev can have had no 
desire to provoke. 


The whole process of transporting the missiles to Cuba and setting them 
up there, taken in conjunction with the events which preceded this act, suggests 
that it was a case of political blackmail. Whether Khrushchev hoped thereby to 
force some concessions from the Americans in West Berlin or merely desired to 
prevent a possible American landing in Cuba is a matter of conjecture, but one 
thing is quite clear: his operation miscarried and in the concluding phase he 
was forced to back down under United States pressure. 

The question of Sino-Soviet cooperation over the Cuban operation is also 
obscure. Was Peking warned of the Soviet action or not? Did Khrushchev 
inform bis Chinese ally of his decision to retreat in the face of Kennedy’s ulti- 
matum or did he act independently, conferring with no one? The one thing that 
is evident is that up to the very moment of Khrushchev’s capitulation Peking 
gave the most active support for his policy in Cuba. Like their Soviet counter- 
parts, the Chinese newspapers were full of articles and reports which spoke of the 
“heroic struggle of the Cuban people against American aggression” and appeals 
to world opinion to support Cuba and decisively rebuff the “American aggres- 
sors.” One peculiar feature of the affair was that throughout the crisis the Soviet 
press, in its propaganda in support of Cuba and against the United States, hardly 
made any reference to its Chinese ally. The Chinese and Soviet propaganda 
campaigns ran parallel but were apparently not coordinated, just as there was no 
coordination of policy at the time. 


This is borne out by various facts. On September 12, 1962, most Soviet 
newspapers published a TASS statement declaring that the Soviet Union had no 
need to deploy its missiles in foreign countries since the firepower concentrated 

_in the Soviet Union itself was adequate to counter an aggressor’s desire to attack 
the Soviet Union or any part of the socialist camp. Since, however, “American 
provocations in Cuba were continuing” and President Kennedy had seen fit to 
recall 150,000 reservists, TASS had been authorized to state that the Soviet 
government “considers it its duty to keep a careful watch on the situation and 
instruct the Minister of Defense of the Soviet Union and the High Command 
of the army to take all measures to ensure that our armed forces are brought to a 
high state of military preparedness.” 

In the next few days, the columns of Soviet newspapers were filled with real 
or fictitious responses to this statement from all over the world. It might have 
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been expected that Communist China, as Moscow’s most powerful ally, would 
figure most prominently as a source of such favorable comment, but in fact this 
was not the case. Thus, on September 14, Komsomolskaya pravda printed statements 
of solidarity from Communists in France, the United States, India, Great Britain, 
Bulgaria and East Germany, but nothing from China. 

It should also be noted that China did not follow the example set by the 
Soviet Union in putting its armed forces on a war footing, although it is only 
fair to point out that Bulgaria was the only Communist country that did. Even 
when the crisis came to a head in October, China took no serious steps despite 
the fact that the world could at that juncture be regarded as being on the brink 
of war. Although on October 25 Pravda printed a paragraph under the heading 
“In the Name of 650 Million,” which reported in very general terms on the 
“indignation which had seized the Chinese masses” when they learnt of the 
American “provocation” in Cuba, it said nothing about any definite action. ` 


From what has just been said, it may be concluded that there was no syn- 
chronization of the actions of the two allies either before or after Kennedy’s 
ultimatum, that the Cuban operation was undertaken unilaterally by the Soviet 
Union, and that Mao Tse-tung laid the responsibility for it on Khrushchev and 
made no attempt to support the latter at the decisive moment. 


As has happened more than once in the past, China and the Soviet Union 
were content to support one another at a time of crisis with words but without 
actually taking part in the other’s political actions. This confirms that Sino-Soviet 
relations are regulated not “by agreements and treaties, but by opportunistic 
maneuvering from one incident to the next. In this connection, it may be useful 
to note that neither ally is formally obliged to come to the help of the other in the 
event of a conflict between either of them and the United States. The only known 
Sino-Soviet military agreement, dating from 1950, binds the signatories to help 
one another only in the event of an attack on one of them by Japan and its allies. 
The participation of Japan is thus the decisive factor. This may explain the 
exceedingly careful maneuvering of both partners when the situation is such that 
one of them might draw the other into an armed conflict or war in which the 
latter had no interest. In the absence of any formal obligation there remains one 
danger alone—that of provocatively drawing the other ally into military actions 
in which it does not wish to participate. 

The lack of coordination during the Cuban conflict and later during the Sino- 
Indian clash, and the subsequent reproaches and accusations are the more striking 
because only last summer and fall the Sino-Soviet ideological and political 
dispute seemed to have been resolved. Not since the summer of 1958, the time 
of the inauguration of the “Great Leap Forward” and the introduction of the 
people’s cofamunes, had Sino-Soviet relations been so friendly as in the last few 
months before the Cuban affair. Whether this truce was preceded by any negotia- 
tions and whether a formal agreement was concluded we do not know, but the 
absence of any attacks on Albania could not but attract attention, as too the 
changed atmosphere at Sino-Soviet meetings reflected in Soviet press reports. 
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At this time Peking was also supporting Moscow in all its foreign ventures, such 
as the Berlin question. On August 17, 1962, for instance, the Hsinhua News 
Agency issued a statement expounding the Chinese point of view on this question, 
which concluded: 


In order to preserve peace in Europe and the whole world, 1t is essential to stop 
the imperialist war maniacs from playing with fire in West Berlin. For this reason, 
the elimination of the focus of war in West Berlin and the normalization of the 
situation in this area has become an urgent goal of the peace-loving peoples of 
Europe and the world. And the proposals of the, Soviet Union and the German 
Democratic Republic for the conclusion of a German peace treaty and the trans- 
formation of West Berlin on this basis into a demilitarized free city have laid a 
sensible foundation for the solution of the West Berlin question. 


At the beginning of August 1962, Communist China celebrated the thirtieth 
anniversary of its People’s Liberation Army and for the first time in a long period 
Moscow associated itself with the celebrations. The meetings and receptions held 
in honor of the anniversary in Moscow emphasized the new tone in Sino-Soviet 
relations. On July 31, a reception was held by the Chinese military attaché at the 
Chinese embassy in Moscow which was attended by Marshals of the Soviet Union 
Grechko, Zakharov, Bagramyan, Biryuzov, Sokolovsky and Eremenko. The 
speeches made at this reception reflected the Sino-Soviet truce and China’s 
capitulation on a number of ideological questions, over which there had been 
disagreement in recent years. In his speech, the Chinese military attaché, Pan 
Chen-wu, dealt at particular length with peaceful coexistence and asserted that 
Communist China, its Party and government are active defenders of this concept 
and strive for coexistence with all states of the world, irrespective of their internal 
political systems. 


1 


The Chinese people, observed Pan Chen-wu, fervently love peace. For socialist 
construction we must have a peaceful international situation. In no event will we 
attack anyone and never will we allow others to attack us. Our country is stead- 
fastly conducting a peaceful foreign policy.} 


It was also significant that at this reception, again for the first time in a long ~ 
period, and in general without any visible reason, much was said about the 
“Chiang Kai-shek gang” and its allies, the American imperialists: 


Since the spring of this year, the Chiang Kai-shek gang, who were long ago 
rejected by the Chinese people, have been trying, with the support and at the 
instigation of American imperialism, to carry out a military adventure in the maritime 
regions of our country.? 


He went on to thank the Soviet Union for its support both during the Chinese 
civil war and since. As regards the present state of Sino-Soviet relations, he had 
this to say: 
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The People’s Liberation Army of China... under the leadership of the Com- 
munist Party of China consistently adheres to the principle of combining proletarian 
internationalism with patriotism; holding high the banners of the Moscow decla- 
ration of 1957 and the Moscow statement of 1960, it constantly fights to strengthen 
its military friendship and great solidarity with its close companion in arms, the 
powerful Soviet Army.’ 


Not one word of criticism nor one reservation could be found in Pan’s 
speech. Whereas in 1958 Chu Te, dealing with the same subject, spoke of the 
need to borrow selectively from the Soviet Army and not take over everything 
wholesale, now Pan was accepting everything and giving it the most fulsome 
praise. “The Soviet Army... is the first army of the proletariat in the history 
of mankind,” he went on to say, thereby rejecting the criticism frequently heard 
from Peking that the Soviet Army has become bourgeois and relies more on 
technology than on the revolutionary spirit of its men, and the claim that the 
People’s Liberation Army is the only revolutionary army of the proletariat in 
the world. 


The People’s Liberation Army is proud to have such a powerful ally as the 
Soviet Army. We always take the Soviet Army as our example, we always believe in 
learning from the advanced experience of the Soviet Army. We express our sincere 
gratitude for the help and support furnished us.4 


Soviet representatives at the reception in their turn refrained from using the 
somewhat contemptuous tone in which they had spoken of the Chinese Army 
in the past. Whereas in years past they always stressed only its capacity for 
partisan warfare and refused to acknowledge it as a modern army capable of 
conducting a large-scale war with any serious opponent, now Marshal Grechko 
stated: 

The People’s Liberation Army of China... 1s a fully modern army, equipped 
with the latest technology and arms, and stands vigilantly on guard over the great 
revolutionary conquests of the Chinese people and the whole world in the Far 
East.5 


To what extent the emphasis that this army stands on guard over the rev- 
ojutionary conquests only in the Far East should be regarded as symptomatic 
it is difficult to say; but since Soviet marshals do not, as a rule, make impromptu 
speeches, one must suppose that this does constitute some kind of political 
undertone. Nevertheless, the main theme in this and subsequent speeches was 
Sino-Soviet friendship, cooperation, mutual respect and admiration. The same 
tone was maintained in A. N. Kosygin’s speech in Moscow at a reception in the 
Chinese embassy to mark the thirteenth anniversary of the proclamation of the 
Chinese People’s Republic: 

Steadtastly conducting Lenin’s peace policy, the Soviet Union and all the 
socialist countries vigilantly stand guard over peace and are always ready to warn 
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off the aggressive forces of imperialism if they lose their heads and try to push the 
peoples into the gulf of a new war. This was quite specifically emphasized in the 
statements of the Soviet government in connection with the military provocations 
of the American military clique and the Chiang Kai-shekists around the island of 
Taiwan and also the hostile actions of the United States toward revolutionary 
Cuba. 


Repeated mention of the “Chiang Kai-shek gang” necessarily leads to the 
idea that we are here dealing with a political phenomenon of considerable im- 
portance. The cool attitude of the Soviet government toward this problem, 
which is of such exceeding importance to the Chinese Communists, cannot but 
cause irritation in Peking. Khrushchev’s worthless gesture in the spring of 
1961 at the peak of the regular crisis in the Formosa straits and the return to this 
theme by Soviet representatives at various receptions might be assessed as an 
attempt to placate this irritation. One striking feature is that in past years, when 
dealing with Taiwan, Soviet and Chinese spokesmen always referred to the need 
to liberate this island “from under the heel of American imperialism.” Now there 
is no mention of liberation, but rather concern over the possibility of a Nationalist 
invasion of the maritime provinces. There can be no question of a purely military 
threat, since the Communist army of three million is incomparably stronger than 
that of half-a-million which Chiang Kai-shek has at his disposal. In a civil war it 
is not numbers but the political attitude of the masses which is decisive: the 
Chinese Communists must be aware of cee attitudes and it is probably from this 
that their concern stems. 


The breakdown on the industrial front, the failure of the “Great Leap For- 
ward” and the need to ameliorate conditions in the people’s communes all 
indicate the relative instability of the Communist regime in China. One may 
assume that the Chinese invasion of Indian territory was in part motivated by the 
desire to demonstrate to a politically more dangerous enemy—Nationalist China— 
that all these failures in internal policy had not led to the complete collapse of the 
regime and that the Peking government was still quite capable of launching 
offensive, not to mention defensive, operations. 


However that may be, by the eve of the Cuban and Indian operations Moscow 
and Peking seem to have reached agreement on at least two points: first, the 
unity of the socialist camp headed by the Soviet Union must be preserved at all 
costs and, second, any landing of Nationalist troops on the Chinese mainland 
must be prevented. For the first time in several years, there was again talk of the 
monolithic unity of China and the Soviet Union. One such example is to be found 
in a Pravda article by M. Domogatskikh marking the thirteenth anniversary of the 
proclamation of Eastern Germany as an independent state: 


The Soviet Union and the Chinese People’s Republic are members of the mighty 
socialist commonwealth. ‘The socialist camp speaks in the world forum as a great 
power, having today an ever greater say in the course of world development... 
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The strength of the socialist camp [lies] in tts monolithic solidarity,’ in the unity 
of its peoples, in their whole-hearted loyalty to the all-conquering ideas of 
Marxism-Leninism and proletarian internationalism.’ 


A month later not a trace was left of this “monolithic unity.” At the decisive 
moment in the Cuban crisis, Communist China not only failed to support Khrush- 
chev in his attempt to save the situation in Cuba by avoiding a third world war 
without losing face, but went its own way by unleashing aggression on India, 
thereby creating the impression that the Free World was here dealing with the 
first large-scale military onslaught of the entire Communist bloc. 

For another reason too Khrushchev could regard the invasion of Indian 
territory as a stab in the back. In all negotiations with the United States, he 
tries to speak as representative of the entire socialist camp and all peaceloving 
‘ Humanity. Each time he is forced to admit that he has no influence over the 
policy of Communist China, this mask is torn off, and the Chinese invasion of 
India proved the falseness of this pose once and for all. Moreover, for the first 
time in the history of the Communist camp the Soviet Union was not in a position 
to support its ally even with a OT In the face of Chinese action Khrushchev 
was forced, after considérablé hesitation, to adopt a “neutral line” and refrain 
from supporting his “younger brother.” 


A leading article in Pravda of November 5, in which the Soviet position in the 
Sino-Indian conflict was stated clearly for the first time, was of a cautionary 
nature. War between India and Communist China, it said, could only benefit 
the imperialists: 

It is quite evident that the longer the conflict continues the more victims there 
will be, the more obstacles will be raised on each side to a peaceful solution. If the 
firing continues, the conflict will become more extensive and profound and an ever 
greater part will be played not so much by the question of disputed territory, but 
by considerations of prestige. Continuation of the conflict would bring in its train 
increasing mobilization of man power and material resources on both sides and 
might lead to a protracted and bloody war. This would impose enormous hardships 
on the peoples of both states and would have an exceedingly detrimental effect on 
the international situation.® 


The Chinese invasion of India faced Khrushchev with the alternative of 
either renouncing all his earlier policy and surrendering the initiative in foreign 
affairs to Peking, or sacrificing “monolithic unity” in the political field (in the 
ideological field he had already done so) and going his own way at the expense 
of the interests of China. The first course was closed to him since it would mean 
capitulation to Peking. There remained the hope that the Chinese Communist 
leaders would come to their senses and coordinate their actions with Moscow or 
that the latter would be able to exert pressure on them. One can only suppose that 
it was this latter course that was taken, but at the time the Pravda article quoted 
above was written the outcome of the diplomatic maneuvers undoubtedly taking 
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place behind the scenes was still unclear and, consequently, Khrushchev was in an 
unenviable situation. This is reflected in the article: 


The Chinese People’s Republic is a brother state to the Soviet Union, relations 
with which are founded on community of basic goals—the building of socialism and 
Communism. With India the Soviet Union has good, friendly relations, which we 
value highly. Soviet people cannot remain indifferent when the blood of our brothers 
and friends—the Chinese and Indian peoples—flows. For this reason, Soviet people 
consider that in the present situation it is essential not only not to do anything 
which might worsen the situation, but to cease fire and sit down unconditionally at 
the “round table” of negotiation.® 


Whatever Moscow’s reaction had been, it may be assumed that the with- 
drawal of Chinese Communist troops after the first victorious drive would have 
taken place anyway. At the present juncture, Communist China is quite ob- 
viously not in a state to conduct a major war such as a further advance into Indian 
territory would undoubtedly have involved her in, with the possible result of a 
loss of prestige, not by India, as Peking was hoping, but by China herself. How- 
ever that may be, although it is difficult to say to what extent and in what manner 
Moscow brought pressure to bear on Peking, it is almost certain that some 
pressure was exerted and for the reasons given above. One has to suppose that the 
Russians played the sole trump that they hold at the moment and threatened to 
halt deliveries of petroleam—an action which, if carried out, would make all 
military operations impossible and might also further aggravate the country’s 
economic crisis, which has already reached catastrophic proportions. 

Khrushchev’s unwillingness to support the Chinese adventure and his 
statements on behalf of India made it clear to the Chinese Communists that their 
economic dependence on the Soviet Union would constantly be exploited by the 
latter to increase their political dependence as well, from which it could only be 
concluded that in its foreign policy Moscow is guided solely by its own interests 
and has no intention of considering those of China. In this way, the ideological 

, dispute was extended further into the political—or to be more exact, geopolitical— 
field. 

Hence the accusations of cowardice leveled at Khrushchev by the Chinese 
Communists and the more serious—from the Communist standpoint—reproaches 
of “adventurism.” It should be noted that circumstances had never before been 
so favorable to the Chinese Communists. In the past, it was they whom Khrush- 
chev had constantly accused of “adventurism,” it was they who had been regarded 
as dogmatists and proponents of war; but this time it was not they but Khrush- 
chev who had brought the world to the brink of military disaster, not they but 
Khrushchev who was forced to back down before the threat of America’s “atomic 
teeth.” Indeed, it was Khrushchev who had shown himself as the exponent of a 
policy of adventurism and warmongering. The Chinese attempt to make capital 
out of this situation was understandable. T'he accusations they have made may be 
deduced not only from the Chinese press and the speeches of Chinese Communist 
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leaders, but also from the retorts appearing in the Soviet press. B. Ponomarev, 
writing in Pravda, attacked the Albanians and so by implication the Chinese: 


Dogmatism, sectarianism, hoary adherence to the personality cult was the 
putrid soil on which grew the schismatic actions of the leaders of the Albanian Labor 
Party, their attacks on creative Marxism-Leninism, the socialist commonwealth, 
the international Communist movement. . . . They unleashed a particularly shameful 
and downright provocative campaign in connection with the crisis in the Caribbean. 
Whereas earlier they hypocritically spoke of the policy of peaceful coexistence, 
inserting an anti-Leninist content into it, latterly they have been openly holding 
course for the frustration of peaceful coexistence and pushing mankind into a 
thermonuclear war.1° 


There is, of course, no possible chance of Albania’s pushing mankind into 
a thermonuclear war. By virtue of this fact alone one may assume that Pono- 
marev’s accusations are leveled not at the Albanian Communists but at those who 
stand behind them—the Chinese. (In his speech at the recent Czechoslovakian 
Party Congress, Novotny turned this assumption into a certainty.) 


Ponomarev went on to threaten the recalcitrant allies: 


Recently, the ideologists of United States imperialism proposed to withdraw 
from the armament of “general anti-Communist strategy” the principle “Who is not 
with us (i.e., with the United States imperialists) is against us” and replace it with 
another, “Who is against the Communist Party of the Soviet Union and Soviet 
policy is with us.” Attacks on the universally acknowledged vanguard of the world 
Communist movement, which, according to the definition of the Moscow con- 
ferences, the Communist Party of the Soviet Union was and remains, bearing the 
greatest burden ın the struggle against imperialism and furnishing extensive and 
effectual support to all progressive liberation trends and movements, bring the 
Albanian leaders into one camp with the anti~-Communists.4 


Thus, according to Ponomarev, the most radical representatives of present-day 
` Communism—the Chinese and Albanians—are in the anti-Communist camp, 
whereas the orthodox representative of modern Communism is Khrushchev, who 
is constantly flirting with the “bourgeois world” and reaching some form of 
agreement with the United States. True, Ponomarev attempts to justify Khrush- 
chev and his policy with a quotation from Lenin: “We do not need fits of hysterics. 
We need the measured step of the iron battalions of the proletariat.”1* But to 
this the Chinese Communists might—and indirectly do—retort that “the measured 
step of the iron battalions” was far more perceptible in the Chinese operation 
“on the Indian border than in Khrushchev’s “hysterical” antics in the Caribbean. 


However that may be, all these events have again clearly demonstrated the 
line dividing the Soviet and Chinese Communists. The attempt to buy the 
loyalty of the Chinese leaders by giving symbolic support against the “Chiang 
Kai-shek gang” has failed, as too has the attempt to bring them in line with Soviet 
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foreign policy. As before, the Communist camp possesses no “monolithic unity” 
and for the first time in its existence Soviet ideologists are being forced to defend, 
not the “leading role” of the Soviet Union within the world Communist move- 
ment, but its position as the “vanguard of the world Communist movement.” 
Evidently even this much emasculated pretension is being disputed by the 
Chinese Communists and their Albanian allies—and also possibly by many other 
Communist parties which are not in a position to say so openly. 


China’s economic, industrial and technological backwardness and the in- 
credibly low productivity of her workers, combined with the unwillingness of the 
Soviet leaders to make enormous sacrifices to further the development of the 
Chinese economy, have led to ideological disputes between Moscow and Peking, 
which could not fail, sooner or later, to be reflected in the field of foreign policy. 
Lacking the opportunities enjoyed by the Soviet Union, Communist China had 
to work out her own foreign policy line and this could not coincide with Khrush- 
chev’s. The fact that the first major collision occurred in Asia was also no coinci- 
dence. Chinese foreign policy today is a policy of “short breaths.” Communist 
China can undertake ideological penetration in Africa and Latin America, but 
cannot seriously compete with the Soviet Union in these areas. However much 
the world press and Free World observers may write about the work of Chinese 
Communists in areas far from their homeland, however much they may express 
horror at the presence of Chinese Communists in these areas, China is still not ina 
position to compete with the Soviet Union either in Africa, the Near East or 
Latin America. Backward states are in need of economic aid which China is 
quite incapable of supplying on any appreciable scale. At any rate it cannot 
rival the Soviet Union and its East European satellites in this respect. 


It is another matter in Asia. Here China does have one great advantage over 
the Soviet Union: Asia is very much her own political province. This means not 
that Khrushchev and his fellow Soviet leaders are not interested in the triumph 
of their influence in this part of the world, but that their interests in Asia are 
secondary to their interests in the struggle in Eufope and their direct confronta- 
tion with the United States there. This situation was excellently depicted by 
Paul F. Langer in his paper read at a congress of Sovietologists in Japan in 1961. 
He was analysing the Soviet and Chinese approaches to Japan, but with certain 
reservations his general conclusions may be applied to all Asian countries: 


Historically, Russia’s contacts with Japan have been marginal. They remain 
largely so today. On the other hand, Japan’s relations with China have been close, 
for better or for worse, and this is true even of Communist China, for its leaders 
have grown up in the shadow of Japanese power, which to them has been both 
enemy and model. Moreover, the Soviet Union faces American counterpressures 
throughout the world, but the center of gravity in its conflict with the US lies in 
Central Europe and the Middle East, not on the Japanese front, which continues to 
play a secondary role ın Moscow’s global strategy.18 
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It should be added, as Langer points out, that, even apart from ideological 
differences, in certain cases the interests of the Soviet Union and China in this 
part of the world simply do not and cannot correspond. Langer gives one of the 
many examples that might be cited: 


Now, it lies in the nature of the strategic situation in East Asia that as far as the 
Communist bloc is concerned, an atom-free zone limited to the Far East would be 
advantageous to Moscow, but probably not to Peking. Inclusion of the entire China 
area 1n an inspected denuclearized zone might condemn Communist China to a 
clearly inferior power status as long as the USSR and the US remain largely outside 
that zone. The question would then arise whether Peking is willing to pay that 
high a price for the neutralization of Japan and of the American position there. On 
this issue, Peking and Moscow will probably not see eye to eye.!4 


Soviet and Chinese interests are similarly at variance in India. Since it is at 
present impossible to turn India into a Communist state and a satellite of Moscow, 
the Soviet government and the Party naturally prefer a neutral India to a pro- 
Western India or an India under the influence of Communist China. However 
much Western observers may speculate about the growing role of China on the 
world political scene, China is at the moment politically only a third-rate power 
and her influence makes itself seriously felt only in those countries immediately 
adjacent to it. Annexation of India by China would create a completely new 
political constellation, not only in Asia but in the world at large, since this would 
not only strengthen Communist China but would also give it access to the Near 
East. The Soviet Union naturally is not interested in furthering such a radical 
change of situation, which would lead to a diminution of its own prestige. 


The Chinese invasion of India left Khrushchev with the alternative of turning 
his back either on his Chinese “brother” or his Indian “friend.” Neither was 
acceptable. To support China meant losing all influence in the “neutral” countries 
and abandoning the policy which he had been conducting for some years. Open 
support of India, on the other hand, meant showing to all the world not only that 
the Communist bloc was disunited but that there was even a possibility that this 
bloc would disintegrate into a number of groups at loggerheads with one another 
not only ideologically but also militarily. 

On this occasion, partly as the result of pressure, partly as the result of a 
decision taken by Peking independently of Moscow, the Soviet leaders were 
relieved of the necessity of cutting the Gordian knot. There is, however, no 
reason to assume that the Chinese offensive in the Himalayas will not be resumed 
in the spring or summer of this yeat, which would further complicate the situation. 
Since the initial offensive was dictated more by considerations of prestige than by 
real desire to increase the area under Chinese control in the Himalayas, this danger 
is very real. There are no signs that the economic disasters suffered by China as a 
result of the “Great Leap Forward” can be remedied this year, and consequently 
there remains the need to boost the morale of the population from time to time 
and raise its prestige in other Asian countries by means of foreign adventures. 
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There remains the question what this may lead to and whether as a result 
of present developments one may expect a final rift between Moscow and Peking 
and a military clash. Many Free World observers are speculating on this possi- 
bility, but there seem to be few grounds for such a view. It is much morte likely 
that relations between the two countries will continue to oscillate between open 
rift and full agreement without ever reaching either extreme. At the same time, 
Soviet policy will on occasion probably come closer to that of the West than that 
of China, since there exist several points of interest common to the United States 
and the Soviet Union, but not to China. These include the desire to limit the 
number of countries possessing nuclear weapons, unwillingness to permit a 
consolidation of Chinese influence in India (and probably Japan too), the wish to 
avoid a third world war, and unwillingness to admit China into the United 
Nations. The last of these points may be disputed, but there can be no doubt that 
if the Soviet Union had been really interested in gaining Peking’s admission to 
the United Nations it would have employed more effective methods than it has 
done hitherto. In his attempt to gain acceptance for his “troika” system of United 
Nations secretaries, for instance, Khrushchev has gone to incomparably greater 
lengths than the Soviet delegation has ever done in its call for Peking’s admission. 


Again, both the Soviet Union and the United States are in favor of preserving 
diplomatic and other relations under any circumstances, whereas Communist 
China would probably prefer a policy of complete isolation from the United 
States as the leading power of the “imperialist” West. 


Nevertheless, no complete rift between Moscow and Peking should be 
expected so long as the Communist Party holds the reins of government in both 
capitals. The present dispute between Moscow and Peking or between Moscow . 
and Tirana is not-even in the Communist interpretation—a dispute between 
countries, peoples or even Communist parties. In the Communist interpretation, 
it is a dispute between certain Communist party leaders. Mao T'se-tung, his 
representatives and the Chinese press do not attack the Soviet Union or the 
Soviet Communist Party as such, but Khrushchev and his policy; in their turn, 
supporters of the Khrushchev line attack the leaders of the Albanian and Chinese 
Communist parties. As a result, the entire dispute may be classified as an “‘intra- 
party struggle” conducted in this case not within a single party but between the 
leaders of several parties. 


The logical solution would be for one contender to overthrow the other and 
put his own supporters into power, and there is definite evidence available to 
suggest that such intrigues are going on behind the scenes. It may be supposed 
that Khrushchev has ample opportunities for overthrowing, if not Mao Tse-tung 
himself, at least that group of super-Stalinists in Peking headed by Liu Shao-chi 
and Teng Hsiao-ping. The present situation within China makes the position 
of this group far more complicated than that of Khrushchev within the Soviet 
Communist Party. This, of course, does not mean that Khrushchev has nothing 
to fear, but the threat to him is of an entirely different order, as recently described 
by Leonard Schapiro: 
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The built-in apparatus, the experience, the vested interest of thousands of 
officials, the lack of any traditions of self-government under Soviet rule—all represent 
enormous advantages on the side of the Party. However, the fact is becoming more 
and more apparent that to exclude the entire active elements of the country from 
active participation in policy-making is anachronistic and at times patently un- 
workable (one has only to think of the state of affairs that was disclosed in January 
1961 at the Plenum of the Central Committee). I am not a “Marxist,” but I find 
very convincing the central argument of Marx, and especially of Engels, that when 
the form of a government becomes inconsistent with the social realities of the 
country governed, it must go. In other words, it must adapt or collapse.15 


If Khrushchev falls, he will fall as the result of a movement that will sweep 
away the entire Party and the whole Communist system. It is most unlikely that 
the Chinese “Stalinists” have been able to acquire allies in Moscow among 
Soviet “liberals.” Khrushchev, on the other hand, does, in all probability, have 
the chance of activating Chinese anti-Stalinists, and one may guess that he is 
trying to exploit this advantage. f 

A. Kashin 


Foreign Affairs 


Soviet Trade with Brazil 


Trade between Brazil and Russia existed on a small scale even before World 
War I, but was limited to imports from Brazil, mainly of rubber and cocoa, In 
1913, when total Russian imports were valued at 1,375 million rubles, those from 
Brazil accounted for only 629,000 rubles. After a break in trade caused by World 
War I and the Revolution, commercial relations between the two countries began 
to revive, but even then only on a very small scale, the Soviet Union not export- 
ing anything to Brazil until 1929. The overall volume of imports from Brazil 
for the years 1926-40 is known, and from this it is obvious that imports from 
- Brazil did not constitute any great proportion of Soviet imports as a whole, as 
may be seen from the figures for 1927-28, 1929 and 1937, when imports from 
Brazil reached their highest levels: 


—— TOTAL SOVIET [IMPORTS —— 








IMPORTS FROM BRAZIL 
Rubles at 1950 Rubles at Rate Rubles at 1950 Rubles at Rate 
Rate of Exchange of Year Concerned, Rate of Exchange of Year Concerned 
1927—28 a 14,055,000 4,033,000 3,295,000,000 , 946,000,000 
1929 A cbc S inne 8,957,000 2,570,000 3,069,000,000 881,000,000 
TIIT ly Seas esas 6,008,000 7,961,000 1,016,000,000 1,346,000,000 


SOURCE, aon ma SEE a xa 1918-—1940 gs. : Statisticheshy shormh (Formiga Trade of the USSR in 1918—40: A Statistica 
Compilation), Moscow, 1960, pp. 21 


18 Walter Z, Laqueur and Leopold Labedz (Eds.), The Future of Comsmamist Society, New York, 1962, 
p. 116. 

1 Vusshnyaya torgovlya SSSR za 1918—1940 gg. : Statistichesky obzor Foreign Trade of the USSR 
in 1918—40: A Statistical Compilation), Moscow, 1960, pp. 17 and 38. 
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The range of goods imported from Brazil was fairly varied, including petro- 
leum products, chemical products, dyes, tanning materials, rubber, timber and 
goods made of wood, jute, cotton, wool, hides and leather, volatile oils and 
exotic resins, raw materials for medicines and drugs, nuts, coffee, cocoa, meat 
and dairy products. Only coffee and rubber, however, figured in this list regularly 
and headed it in terms of value. 


After World War II, trade between the Soviet Union and Brazil began very 
slowly to increase. One considerable obstacle was the fact that diplomatic re- 
lations between the two countries, established for the first time in 1945, were 
broken off again in 1946 and not resumed until November 23, 1961. 


Since 1955, the Soviet Ministry of Foreign Trade has been publishing 
statistical handbooks giving details of Soviet trade with foreign countries. From 
the data given in them, the pattern of trade between the Soviet Union and 
Brazil emerges: 


EXPORTS TO BRAZIL IMPORTS FROM BRAZIL. 
— (Walue in 1961 Rubles) memm 


HORS Sch unio eet : —* 1,700,000 
1956....... ETEO EET 100,000 2,800,000 
1957... E a —* 2,000,000 
|: eee noe ae ay ne mae 800,000 
1050 de ees ras nee a oh gsi 900,000 4,300,000 
19 ODS cop adic N 14,200,000 8,400,000 
TA caters cu kan tends ees 16,500,000 21,600,000 


* Less than 100,000 rubles. 
SOURCES: Vaashnpaye torgesipa SSSR xa 1955—1959 ge ` Siatisticbesky sbornik (Foreign Trade of the USSR ın 1955—59: A Statistical 


Compilation), Moscow, 1961, p. 15, Vmeshepaye tergoviga SSSR za ‘061 bat Statesticbesky shornsk (Foreign Trade of the USSR m 1961: 
A Statistical Compilation), Moscow, 1962, p 12. 

As may be seen, Soviet-Brazilian trade hardly developed until the end of the 
fifties. In 1958, a Brazilian parliamentary delegation visited the Soviet Union 
and on its return strongly recommended an expansion of trade with “the coun- 
tries of the East.” The first trade agreement between the Soviet Union and 
Brazil was signed on December 9, 1959, under the terms of which the main 
Soviet exports were to be oil, petroleum products, wheat, machinery and equip- 
ment, metals and chemicals, while the main Brazilian export was to be coffee, 
together with cocoa beans, vegetable oils and hides.? The agreement was to run 
for three years and provided for the export by Brazil of goods worth 25 million 
dollars in the first year, 37 million dollars in the second, and 45 million dollars 
in the third. These figures are not very significant when one bears in mind 
that the total value of Brazil’s exports in 1960 was 1,269 million dollars and that 
of her imports 1,462 million dollars;5> moreover, as the table above shows, 
exports from Brazil to the Soviet Union did not even reach the scale provided 
for in the agreement in the first two years. Reports have appeared in the Western 
press that Brazilian trade circles are not concealing their disappointment regarding 


2 V nesbnyaya torgovlya, 1958, No. 7, p. 20. 

3 Ibid., 1959, No.-12, pp. 26—27. 

4 Tzsestia, December 11, 1959. 

8 World Almanac 1962, New York, 1962, p. 332. 
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trade with the Soviet Union. In 1960, only 200,000 bags of coffee, instead of the 
300,000 stipulated in the agreement, were exported, while the planned purchases 
of Brazilian cocoa and hides were not made at all.8 There have been similar 
interruptions in the importation of Soviet goods: the types of oil offered by the 
Soviet Union are not suitable for Brazilian refineries,? and agreement was 
reached on suitable types of oil only after protracted negotiations.® 


The following tables give some idea of the volume and value of the main 
items of Soviet-Brazilian trade in 1960 and 1961: 




















Soviet Exports to Brazil 
1960 —__——_1%1 —___-_- 
Tons Rubles Tons Rubles 
Crude Oil... cece eee cecceenccece 35,300 401,000 379,800 4,126,000 
Diesel Fuel oo... 0... cece eee eee 126,100 2,676,000 59,600 1,346,000 
Wheat icc cnotcavawiececee Sides 205,400 10,962,000 202,300 11,013,000 
Soviet Imports from Brazil 
1960 1961 
Tons Rubles Tous Rubles 
Cotton Yarn .. .. cc kee eee eee — _ 6,100 3,105,000 
Hides, Small ...........0 ec eee ee 726,000* 874,000 512,000* 546,000 
Coffee. vkee cent iris seaderes 11,800 7,413,000 23,200 14,057,000 
Cocoa Beans ..... ccc cece e eee ees — — 4,800 2,377,000 
Oranges eeunas cece eevee eens 2,100 133,000 7,600 577,000 


* Pieces 
SOURCE: Vnestopaye tergeeipa SSSR xa 1961 god Statsstschesky shormk (Foreign Trade of the USSR ın 1961: A Statistical Compilation), 
Moscow, 1962, pp 223—24, 


It is clear from this table that the main Soviet export is wheat, which in 1960 
constituted 77.2 percent and in 1961, 66.6 percent of all Soviet exports to Brazil. 
The main Soviet import from Brazil is coffee, which in 1960 accounted for 88 
percent and in 1961, 65 percent of such imports. 


It should be noted that exports of wheat to Brazil do not make any appreciable 
contribution to Soviet exports of wheat as a whole. In 1960, these amounted to 
5,624,400 tons, of which only 205,400 tons went to Brazil. The corresponding 
figures for 1961 were 4,800,600 and 202,300 tons respectively.’ 


The almost twenty-fold increase in Soviet imports of coffee over the last 
seven yeats is far from being an indication of a rise in consumption of coffee 
in the Soviet Union or of a general rise in the standard of living. First, part of the 
coffee imported is reexported to other countries. (East Germany, for instance, 
received 5,000 tons in 1960 and 5,500 tons in 1961.)1° Second, the total quantity 





* Nese Zurcher Zeitung, June 18, 1960. 

7 Ibid., Jane 2, 1960. 

8 Ibid., July 16, 1960. 

§ Voeshnyaya torgorlya SSSR za 1961 god: Statsstichesky sbormk (Foreign Trade of the USSR in 
1961: A Statistical Compilation), Moscow, 1962, p. 56. 

18 Thid., p. 101. 
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of coffee imported into the USSR is so insignificant that one cannot speak of 
this quantity as having any effect on the level of consumption. 

Imports of coffee from Brazil in 1961 accounted for almost 80 percent of 
imports of this product by the Soviet Union, but represented only an infinitesimal 
proportion of Brazilian exports of coffee, which in 1959 totaled 1,046,000 tons 
and in 1960, 1,009,000 tons.1! 





Soviet Imports of Coffee 

Total Imports Imports from Brezil Percentage 

— (Toas) from Baal 
1955 coc eisks gece eee es 1,520 900 59.2 
IISG ana paa eain ste 3,254 1,856 57.0 
DOSE sarposini eaei 5,089 844 16.6 
1958 urretik pinas ee 4,078 232 5.7 
1959. rpe a need dena 13,254 4,555 34.4 
1960! astro NE 19,145 11,800 61.6 
D9GT erer sine sere anew es 29,683 23,200 78.1 


SOURCES Voeshapays torgowlpa SSSR xa 1955—1959 Statistschetky shermk (Foreign Trade of the USSR in 1955—59 A Statistical 
Compdlation), Moscow, 1961, p. 137, Veshapepe torgonipe SSSR xa 1961 god Statistubeshy sborask (Foreign Trade of the USSR for 1961; 
A Stanstical Compilation), Moscow, 1962, p. 67. 


We can now compare the quantity of individual goods included in the Soviet- 
Brazilian trade agreement of 1959 with the quantity actually exported or imported. 
Foreign trade statistics published by the Soviet Union show that the value of 
oil and petroleum products to be delivered by the Soviet Union to Brazil under 
the agreement was set at 10 million dollars in 1960, 13,500,000 dollars in 1961 
and 15 million dollars in 1962 (9 million, 12,100,000 and 13,500,000 rubles at 
the present rate of exchange respectively).1* In fact, deliveries of crude oil and 
diesel fuel amounted to only 3,077,000 rubles in 1960 and 5,472,000 rubles in 
1961. Again, the Soviet Union should have delivered 600,000 tons of crude oil 
annually, but in fact the amounts actually delivered were 35,300 tons in 1960 
and 379,800 tons in 1961.18 The position with regard to wheat was considerably 
better: planned deliveries were 150,000 tons in 1960, 200,000 tons in 1961 and 
300,000 tons in 1962,14 while actual deliveries were 205,400 tons in 1960 and 
202,300 tons in 1961. Deliveries of Brazilian goods to the USSR were also not 
completely fulfilled. Deliveries of coffee were set at 20,000 tons for 1960, 30,000 
tons for 1961 and 40,000 tons for 1962;15 in fact, only 11,800 tons were delivered 
in 1960 and 23,200 tons in 1961. In view of these facts, the assertion by one 
Soviet writer that “trade relations between the USSR and Brazil are developing 
successfully” is hardly in keeping with the real situation. 





1 Statistisches Jabrbuch für die Bundesrepublik Deutschland, 1962, Stattgart—Mainz, 1962, p. 86. 

12 Sbornik torgovykb dogovorov, torgovykb i platezbnykb soglashenu 1 dolgosrochnykh torggyykh soglashenii 
SSSR s inostrannymi gosudarsteami (na 1 yanvarya 1961 goda) (Trade Treaties, Trade and Payments Agree- 
ments and Long-Term Trade Agreements Between the USSR and Foreign States as of January 1, 1961), 
Moscow, 1961, p. 96. 

13 Ibid. 

M4 Ibid., p. 97. 

15 Ihid. 
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In 1961, attempts were made to liven, up Soviet-Brazilian trade relations. 
In April, a Brazilian trade delegation visited the Soviet Union. As a result of 
negotiations, an agreement was signed on the exchange of permanent trade 
delegations and it was agreed to stage a Soviet industrial and trade exhibition 
in Rio de Janeiro in 1962. The permanent Soviet trade delegation was established 
in that city in July 1961. In the same month, a Brazilian parliamentary 
delegation visited the Soviet Union and a Soviet good-will delegation headed 
by Supreme Soviet Presidium Secretary Georgadze went to Brazil.1® The pre- 
ceding May, a trade agreement for 1962 was signed which provided for almost 
twice as much trade between the Soviet Union and Brazil as in the previous 
year.27 ` 

The Soviet industrial and trade exhibition opened in Rio de Janeiro on May 
3, 1962. In general, it did not differ from other such Soviet exhibitions in various 
other countries, the only new feature being that Khrushchev himself sent a 
written message to visitors to the exhibition in which he spoke of the successes 
of the Soviet Union in various economic and cultural fields. As usual, there was 
more propaganda material at the exhibition than real exhibits and in this respect 
Cardinal Jaim Komar was quite right in describing the exhibition as the “Trojan 
horse of Communist propaganda.”18 

Although in the last two or three years trade between the Soviet Union and 
Brazil has grown, the importance of this trade within the overall economies 
of the two countries continues to be very slight. The United States still plays 
by far the greatest role in Brazilian foreign trade, taking 45 percent of that country’s 
exports and providing 30 percent of its imports.1® 


* 


In conclusion, it is worth glancing briefly at the state of trade between Brazil 
and other countries of the Communist camp. Before World War II, she had 
established trade relations only with Poland and Czechoslovakia. In 1948, a 
banking agreement was signed with Poland, which was replaced in 1952 by a 
trade and payments agreement. In 1950, a trade and payments agreement was 
signed with Czechoslovakia. However, the volume of trade with these and other 
Communist countries remained negligible. Trade with the entire Communist 
bloc did not exceed 1 percent of Brazil’s foreign trade turnover until the mid- 
fifties and in 1952 fell as low as 0.3 percent.#° The resumption of trade with the 
Soviet Union at the end of 1959 provided a turning point in the development 
of trading relations with other Communist countries too. In 1960-61, five-year 
agreements were concluded with Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hungary and 


18 Ezhegodnik Bolshoi Sovetskoi Entsiklopedi: 1962 (Yearbook of the Large Soviet Encyclopedia 
for 1962), Moscow, 1962, p. 216. 

17 Vnesbnyaya torgovlya, 1962, No. 11, p. 26. 

18 Ibid., 1962, No. 8, pp. 17—19. 

19 World Almanac 1962, loc. cit. 

20 Vaeshnyaya torgorlya, 1962, No. 7, p. 16. 
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Rumania and three-year agreements with Bulgaria and China. Trade with the 
Communist bloc as a whole rose from 18,500,000 dollars in 1950 to 84,900,000 
dollars in 1955, 85,600,000 dollars in 1956 and 104,700,000 dollars in 1959.21 
In 1960, it stood at about 150 million dollars and accounted for 5.4 percent of 
Brazil’s foreign trade turnover. ?? 

The short-lived presidency of Juan Quadros in 1961 was marked by strenuous 
efforts to expand trade and economic ties with countries of the Communist bloc, 
thereby freeing Brazil from its dependence on the United States. Whether he 
would have succeeded in this endeavor if he had remained in power is doubtful, 
since the economic ties which bind Brazil to other countries of the American 
continent, particularly the United States, are so strong that any such change in 
the orientation of the country’s trade is hardly possible. In any case, it would 
certainly do the Brazilian economy more harm than good. 

E. Glovinsky 





21 Thid., 1961, No. 10, p. 12. 
22 Thid., 1962, No. 7, p. 17. 
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REVIEWS 


“he Petiodical Presa 


Although some time has now elapsed since the November plenary session 
of the Party Central Committee, it is of interest to note that the leading Soviet 
journals are still devoting a great deal of attention to this subject, repeating 
details of the overhaul of the Party apparatus. It would appear that implementation 
of the decisions of the plenary session is running into many unforeseen difficulties, 


Half of the latest issue of Kommunist (1963, No. 2) consists of material on the 
plenary session although all the main points of the resolutions have been dealt 
with on numerous previous occasions. An article by D. Chesnokov considers 

_ three aspects of the reforms introduced at the session. The first of these is the 
application of the “production principle,” and it is quite natural that the author 
presents this as being a most important move toward improving the entire 
economy of the country: 


The application of the production principle in the organization of the adminis- 
tration of the national economy denotes the creation of a structure of soviet, Party 
and economic organs under which the latter are brought as close as possible to 
production. Where is the significance and advantage of this principle? First, in the 
fact that it best ensures the management of production, the decisive sphere of people’s 
activity, the source of public wealth and the main prerequisité for the transition to 
socialism and Communism. Second, the production principle makes it possible to 
directly link state and Party organs and their officials with the production collectives 
of workers, collective farmers and the intelligentsia, thereby facilitating the consolida- 
tion of the unity of Party, state and people. Third, the production principle facilitates 
the fulfillment by socialist industry of the leading role in economic development and 
the vanguard role of the working class in the life of society (page 12). 


In addition, the author stresses that this principle will lead to the fullest 
enlistment of the masses in the administration of production, the state and 
society and will help to bring together state agencies and public (i.e., non-state) 
organizations. He prophesies that the reorganization will result in a sharp im- 
provement in the management of production and a tise in industrial and agri- 
cultural output, and thus 


... the main purport of the reorganization is to concentrate the efforts of the Party 
and its organs on solving general problems of Communist construction (page 14). 


The second aspect of the reforms the author deals with is the perfecting 
of the principle of democratic centralism. He points out that the Party has never 
regarded this principle as set and unalterable and therefore the new reforms of 
the Party apparatus constitute, as it were, a new stage in its development: 

In overhauling the leadership of industry, agriculture and building, the Party 
has concentrated its attention on the development of socialist democracy and equally 
the drawing closer of the organs of government to production. To this end the rights 
of local organs of governmental authority, the rights of Union and autonomous 
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republics and also the rights of directors of enterprises have been extended and the 
role of collective farmers’ general assemblies has been enhanced. But in raising socialist 
democracy to a higher level, the Party has at the same time achieved unity of the 
economic and political activity of the organs of socialist society, without which 
organized economic and political life is inconceivable. And this requires the main- 
tenance and perfecting of centralism (page 15). 


Thus, the Party reform is depicted as the perfecting of centralism, which, 
it is claimed, should facilitate technological progress and the implementation of 
a single technological policy throughout the country. 


The third aspect of the reforms dealt with is the establishment of Party and 
state control in connection with the overhaul of the Party apparatus: 


By the deciston of the November plenary session, organs of Party and state 
control have been set up. They are based on the principle of maximum enlistment of 
the public. The Central Committee of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union and 
the USSR Council of Ministers. have ratified the resolution on the Committee of 
Party and State Control of the Central Committee of the Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union and the USSR Council of Ministers and the corresponding local organs, 
in which particular attention was paid to the fact that control should avert any 
possible blunders and mistakes in work (page 19). 


It is further stressed that violators of Soviet laws, especially persons permitting 
abuses in the course of their duties, should be particularly severely punished. 
Strictly speaking, there is no need of this since such a practice has long existed 
in the Soviet Union. Now, however, this severity is linked with the decisions of 
the November plenary session of the Party Central Committee and is presented 
as something new in Soviet legality. It is indicative that Stalin’s condemned 
personality cult is now regarded as the main cause of systematic abuses: 


The methods of administration engendered by the personality cult and the meth- 
ods of depriving government and public organizations of their rights are foreign to 
the spirit of Leninism and the Party is decisively rooting them out. The November 
plenary session of the Central Committee of the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union directs Party organizations into genuinely Leninist methods of Party 
leadership requiring an enhancement of the role of governmental organs and public 
organizations (page 20). 


An editorial in Partiinaya zbizn (1963, No. 2) takes up the same theme, 
stressing that one of the most important measures adopted by the Party with 
the aim of improving management of the national economy is the organization 
of an extensive and constant control system, which is regarded as an essential 
prerequisite for the successful advance of Soviet society along the road to Com- 
munism: . 


Control is essential even under modern social and economic conditions. We 
live in a society ruled by the principle: “From each according to his capabilities, to 
each according to his labor.” Until labor becomes a vital need of every person and 

-society can supply all the material goods required, there must be a consistent and 
strict control over labor and consumption (page 8). 


$I 


The entire article underlines the strictness of the control and serves as a 
warning not only to persons who may abuse their positions but also to control 
officials who are obliged to implement the Party’s decision. 


The organs of Party and state control must decisively suppress violations of 
Party and state discipline, manifestations of parochialism, a departmental approach 
to business, window-dressing, padding, bad management and extravagance; must 
mercilessly struggle against bureaucracy and red tape, bribery, speculation, abuse 
of official positions, and any encroachments on socialist property; must exert control 
over labor and consumption and the observation of the socialist principle: “He who 
does not work, does not eat”; and must speak out against any other actions which 
may harm Communist construction (page 10). 


This threatening and verbose warning is not, of course, accidental, but 
indicates that under the Soviet economic system abuses are exceedingly frequent 
and on a considerable scale. True, such an attitude toward state property has 
existed throughout the Soviet period and has two main causes: first, the lack of 
interest of each individual official in the success of the work entrusted to him, 
and second, the inadequate standard of living of the population. Owing to these 
two factors, embezzlement, misappropriation, bribery and other such phenomena 
have practically become the rule. 


Reform is reform, but a major contribution to its success must be made by 
the people who by force of circumstance have to implement it. While speaking 
of the reorganization of the Party apparatus, the Soviet press simultaneously 
devotes much attention to the demands which are now being made of every 
worker and, in particular, every Party member. A leading article in Kommunist 
(1963, No. 2) defines the duties of a Party member in connection with the decisions 
of the November plenary session: 


Under these conditions, still greater importance attaches to the role of the 
Communist not only as a good production worker but also as an organizer of the 
masses, an active champion of introducing advanced ideas in industry and agricul- 
ture (page 6). 


Of a Communist is required maximum productivity, a critical appraisal of his 
own work, absence of complacency and constant “organizational activity,” i.e., 
supervision of his comrades at work. Once more, the reason for these insistent 
demands is that in reality many Communists do not fulfill the requirements 
made of them by the Party, as the editors of Kommunist are forced to admit: 


Unfortunately, both in industry and in agriculture there are not a few cases of 
another order, when Communists in high positions and Party organizations remain 
content that their collectives do not make any marked contribution to the creation 
of the material and technical basis of Communism but at times simply live at the 
expense of others, like dependents (page 7). 


In support of this contention, a number of examples are given of the negligence 
of many responsible Party officials. The Kineshma timber mills, for instance, 
which in 1960 incurred losses of 87,000 rubles, is already budgeting for a loss of 
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760,000 rubles in 1963. It is therefore understandable that the Party leaders have 
felt forced to issue warnings that Communists should make greater efforts to 
carry out their obligations. 


The Party clearly states: a Communist enjoys no privileges over non-Party men, 
he has only greater obligations. This one privilege—to lead all the rest 1n labor, to be 
in the most difficult sections—-a Communist should value most of all in the world 
(page 9). 

The latest issue of Parttinaya zbizn (1963, No. 3) describes the work of one 
of the reorganized Party committees in Belgorod Oblast. Its special correspondent 
had an interview with the leader of the Party organization for collective and state 
farm management. Reeling off statistics on the number of primary Party organi- 
zations and Party members, the secretary of the Party committee describes the 
situation thus: 

The apparatus ...is small, but its formation and the fact that we have succeeded in 
selecting energetic officials who understand their duties enable the Party committee 
to take a deep interest in the activities of primary Party organizations and direct them 
to the solution of fundamental production problems (page 22). 


Following this is a description of the regular plan targets for different branches 
of agriculture, and it is pointed out that in each individual sector there are Party 
inspectors. Despite the reorganization, however, the Party committee is still 
faced with the same problems as in the past: the need to organize action groups, 
select assistants with the maximum initiative, improve management in backward 
collective farms and inculcate more deeply the principle of self-sufficiency. Thus, 
this radical reorganization has had practically no effect on the practical work of 
the committee although the latter now operates on the basis of the new “pro- 
duction” principle. 

* 


In the field of international politics, Soviet commentators continue to harp 
on the Cuban missile affair. Kommunist (1963, No. 2) puts it like this: 


...an agreement was concluded between the governments of the Cuban Republic 
and the USSR for the stationing on Cuban territory of powerful defensive forces, 
including medium range missiles. The presence of these mussiles in Cuba demon- 
strated to the aggressors how dangerous might be the consequences of a direct attack 
by their armed forces. Deciding in the circumstances against such a step, the Ameri- 
can government declared a naval blockade. Under the pretext of combatting a 
non-existent “threat” from the Soviet missile installations, American ruling circles 
created an exceedingly dangerous situation and faced mankind with a very real 
prospect of a world conflict (page 87). 


The crisis was averted, it is claimed, only because of the sober attitude of the 
Soviet government in not giving way to the “American military provocation,” 
and the whole affair is represented as a major success for the peaceloving policy 
of the Soviet Union. This is the way in which the Soviet press covers up Khru- 
shchev’s enforced retreat in his game of missile blackmail, which went much 
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further than providing aid for Cuba. There follows a discussion on a total and 
universal disarmament treaty, which points out that in the course of the nego- 
tiations the Soviet side, in its attempts to reach agreement, made a number of 
concessions to the West. The disarmament situation is depicted thus: 


The events of the past year have demonstrated still more clearly the need to 
conclude a German peace treaty and normalize the situation in West Berlin on that 
basis. The unresolved state of this problem is keeping the world in constant tension, 
intensifies the threat of an armed conflict between the two worlds—socialism and 
imperialism—and may lead to disastrous consequences. The opportuneness and 
correctness of the Soviet Union’s proposals aimed at eradicating the remnants of 
World War I and rectifying the situation in Europe have been confirmed (page 90). 


* 


In the ideological struggle with the Free World, a new kind of attack has 
been adopted in the pages of Kommunist. This takes the form of a lampoon 


entitled “Philosophizing Buffoons,” the nature of which may be judged from the 


descriptions of the dramatis personae: 


Thomas Blakeley: a suspicious character who contributes his mite to the activi- 
‘ties of the Fribourg Ost-Europa Institut headed by the Dominican Father Bochenski. 
Heinrich Falk: a still more suspicious character who teaches the history of 
religion and... Russian language in the Bavarian Berchman Insutute (FGR). 
Setting: the so-called Free World. Time: the present (page 104). 


. The first tableau in this “review” goes as follows: 


Standing on his head, Blakeley.regards the Marxist dialectical method as prede- 
termined “exegetic deduction” from the “axiomatic system” of the classics: the 
assertions of the classics of Marxism are accepted as axiomatic and from them it 
remains, by means of formal logical inferences, to draw conclusions applicable to 
various specific cases. All Marxist works, according to Blakeley, are based on this 
logical procedure, which represents a particular variety of the hypothetical deductive 
method, under which classical dogmas appear in the role of “pseudohypotheses” 
(page 105). 

As for Heinrich Falk, he is presented thus: 


With one stroke of his pen, Falk destroys the foundation of the economic doctrine 
of Marx—the labor theory of value: “Sweet pears cost more than sour ones in the 
market quite irrespective of the amount of labor expended by the peasant on their 
cultivation” (page 108). 


Without going too deeply into the nature of the subject treated to this heavy- 
handed irony, one may observe that Kommunist, which up till now has been 
described as a theoretical and political journal, will, if this trend continues, soon 
qualify for the additional epithet “humorous.” 

A. Gaev 


x 


Telling the Grim Truth 


The story reviewed below has provided another sensation in Soviet literature, as 
we learn from the fact that the particular issue of the literary journal ın which it appeared 
was soon sold out in the USSR. The nature of this sensation is not so much literary as 
political, although an important purely human element is the portrayal of the “insulted 
and the injured” who retain the best human qualities. The story has already appeared 
in more than one English translation, but the quotations given below are translated 
direct from the original. 


Toward the end of last year, the Soviet press published the list of candidates 
for Lenin Prizes for Literature to be awarded for works published during the 
year. In contrast to previous years, the list was a fairly long one, but of the twenty- 
seven names of authors at least half were relatively little known, and of the 
corresponding list of literary productions—with the exception of A. Bek’s Road 
to Volokolamsk, publication of which had begun earlier—there were no items that 
could be reckoned among the outstanding literary events of the year. On the 
other hand, 1962 was remarkable for the appearance in Soviet literature of a 
number of vivid productions revealing to a greater or lesser degree an evil which 
was really a result of the regime but which is officially regarded as a consequence 
of the cult of Stalin. Among these novels, stories and plays ignored by the Lenin 
Prize Commission, a special place is occupied by a story published in Novy mir : 
this is “A Day in the Life of Ivan Denisovich,” by a new author, Aleksandr 
Solzhenitsyn.+ 

The most remarkable feature of this story is that while elsewhere the bloody 
period of Stalin’s tyranny is revealed only in isolated episodes interpolated in 
accounts of ordinary life, Solzhenitsyn here devotes the entire work to describing 
an aspect of Soviet life about which it had previously been impossible to drop 
even the slightest hint. In this story, the reader is offered a masterly picture of 
life in a Soviet concentration camp. By confining himself to a period of only one 
day, the author is enabled to saturate his account with a maximum of detail which 
taken together provides a vivid presentation of the people concerned and their 
surroundings. The camp is seen through the eyes of Ivan Denisovich Shukhov, a 
staid, honest, traditionally-minded peasant who in 1941 was condemned for 
betraying his country. In fact, Shukhov’s guilt lies in the mere fact that he told the 
truth—how, at the front, he had found himself surrounded by the enemy, spent 
a few days in a German prisoner-of-war camp and then, at the risk of his life, 
escaped and crossed the front to his own side. Accused by the GPU of having 
returned to spy for the Germans, Shukhov, knowing the workings of the GPU, 
decided that it was better to sign the document containing the accusation than to 
deny his guilt, although neither he nor the GPU investigator could imagine 
precisely what tasks the Germans could have charged him with. And so, as the 
story opens, he is serving the tenth year of his sentence. 


Thus, the entire story amounts to a description in Shukhov’s words of a day 
in January 1951, some fourteen or fifteen hours in the life of a group of men for 


1 Novy mtr, 1962, No. 11. 





whom such an existence is virtually lifelong. There are no shootings, no torture; 
instead, this long frosty day is filled with unforgettable details depicting the 
endless, systematic punishment of completely innocent people. 


Chief editor of Novy mir A. Tvardovsky prefaces the story with a note in 
which he says: 


This grim tale is yet another example to show that there are no spheres or 
phenomena of reality that are today excluded from the province of the Soviet 
artist or inaccessible to truthful description.? 


In a lengthy article devoted to the story in Literaturnaya gazeta and entitled 
“This Must Not Happen Again,” writer Grigory Baklanov comments on the 
same point: 

The material from life which the author uses as the foundation for his story is 
the lawlessness to which Soviet citizens were subjected during the years when the 
cult of the personality of Stalin was in its heyday. This material is new in our 
literature.® 


The story itself, however, is much more convincing than anything said about 
it in such a review. Beside the hero, it contains quite a gallery of portraits—people 
who in the past varied in respect of social position, nationality, education and 
views but who now are condemned to experience the same inhuman conditions. 
One of them is the naval captain (second rank) Buinovsky, who has more than 
once sailed round the world, fought bravely throughout the war, was decorated 
with numerous orders and found his way into the camp simply because a British 
admiral whom he met during the war remembered his former comrade-in-arms 
in 1950 and sent him a present from England. 


Especial skill and attention is devoted to the portrait of Andrei Tyurin, now 
in charge of a group of prisoners, who has spent twenty-one years—half of his life 
so far—in various prisons and camps. During the collectivization of agriculture, 
his father was treated as a “kulak,” a circumstance which Tyurin did not mention 
when drafted for army service. A year later, a report reached his unit and his 
regimental commander immediately ordered Tyurin to be stripped of his uniform 
and expelled from the unit, equipped with nothing but a volchii bilet—a certificate 
of social status with which it was impossible to find work of any kind. The final 
stage of his life before imprisonment, in his own words, was as follows: i 


I came home at night through the vegetable garden, and left by night too. 
I took my little brother with me and brought him to warmer parts, to Frunze. 
There was no food either for him or for me. In Frunze, they were boiling asphalt 
in a cauldron and the riffraff were sitting around. I went up and sat beside them: 
“Listen, my sans-culottes! Take my little brother as an apprentice, teach him how 
to livel”? They took him. . .4 





2 Ibid., p. 8. 
3 Literaturnaya gazeta, November 22, 1962, 
t Novy mir, 1962, No. 11, p. 41. 
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Soon afterward, Tyurin found himself behind barbed wire and never saw his 
brother again. 


‘Then there is the figure of Senka Klevshin, a soldier who was captured by the 
Germans during the first year of the war. The severe conditions in captivity 
failed to break his spirit. He escaped three times from Buchenwald, was recaptured, 
tortured by the Gestapo so that he lost his hearing in one ear. Although he en- 
dured everything and returned to his native country, he was immediately arrested 
there. 

The young film producer Tsezar, who was arrested during the making of 
his first movie, is devoted to art and dedicated his life to it. Others sketched with 
a few vivid strokes include the boy Gopchik, condemned for bringing food to 
Banderov’s partisans in the woods; two Estonians; the Lett Kilgas, the philos- 
ophizing Baptist Aleshka. Especially memorable is an old man who has spent 
several decades in imprisonment, who has no name but has preserved his dignity. 


With regard to this old man, Shukhov was told that he had been languishing 
in camps and prisons longer than he could remember, that not a single amnesty 
had affected him and that when he had served one period of ten years he was im- 
mediately given another.5 


Yet another figure is that of a former officer, born at Rostov-on-Don, the 
son of a teacher, who attended secondary school, entered Rostov University, 
volunteered for the army at the outbreak of war, became an artillery officer at the 
front, was awarded two orders and in 1945 was demobilized with the rank of 
captain. After demobilization, he was subjected to “repressive measures” and 
spent eight years in prison. 

Every one of these characters is a symbol. The last of these symbols is the 
authot himself, who does not, however, write about himself. The information 
available about him—also a former officer—comes from a radio broadcast transmit- 
ted from Moscow after the story had been published. 


Among these men innocently condemned, there are others of another type, 
some of whom represent the dregs of society, but they are few. Of those recruited 
by the authorities to inform on their comrades, Shukhov says: “There are five or 
so spies in every team of prisoners, but they are artificial spies, not real ones,’”’® ie., 
they connive with their fellow prisoners rather than with the camp authorities, 
conveying agreed information in return for favors, etc. Only three seem to be 
unadulterated rascals-the Chekist officer Volkovoi, a certain Der who is now 
employed as a prisoner foreman, and the former governmental official Fetyukov— 
but they are dealt with only casually, since the author appears to have little interest 
in human evil. He never lapses into either a judicial or a melodramatic tone. He 
has no tears, no complaints, neither does he address the reader with ány appeals; 
he simply tells the dreadful truth bravely, briefly, severely and with great ex- 
pression. In the world he describes, people lose their personality, their names, 





5 Ibid., p. 64. 
8 Ihid., p. 51. 
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and are known by numbers sown on their caps, their breasts, backs and knees. 
The hero of the story is known to only a few of his fellow prisoners as “Ivan 
Denisovich”: to the Chekists and the administration he is “Shch—854.” A man 
who finds his way here loses all his rights, even that of expressing a particular - 
wish when on the point of death. But in spite of all this, even though they despair 
of better times and are forced into contact with the basest characters the prisoners 
retain their humanity. The main idea of the story is the staunchness, steadfastness, 
. of the human heart and soul. The condemned men preserve their warm-hearted- 
ness, their comradely feelings and kind thoughts. Contemplating Buinovsky, 
Shukhov thinks to himself, “The captain is aging visibly: his cheeks are hollow, 
but he is still in good spirits.”? Of Shukhov himself, the author writes, briefly but 
expressively, “Shukhovw’s hands were still kind...” Klevshin, for all his violent 
temperament, “will-never let you down when in trouble. If there’s something to 
be answered for, the responsibility is taken together.”® Describing how many 
years after his arrest he came to hear of the shooting of the regimental commander 
who had mocked him when he was expelled from the army, Tyurin says: “I 
crossed myself and thought, ‘You exist in spite of everything, Creator, in Heaven. 
. You wait a long time, but you strike hard.’ ”® 


It is interesting to note that in the inhuman conditions in which they live, 
these condemned men still retain their intellectual interests. During a break at” 
midday, the nameless old man and the former movie producer Tsezar talk about 
art and Hizenshtein’s productions: 


“Affectation!” exclaims Kh-123 [the old man] crossly, the spoon poised before 
his mouth. “So much art that it’s no longer art. Pepper and poppy seed instead 
of one’s daily bread. And then the disgusting political idea of justifying one-man 
tyranny. It’s a mockery of the memory of three generations of Russian intelli- 
gentsia.” 

“But what other treatment would they have passed?” 

“What they would have passed? Then don’t say that he was a genius: say he 

` was a lickspittle who carried out filthy ordeis! Geniuses don’t adapt their ‘treatment’ 
to the taste of tyrants.”1° 


Even the armed escorts occasionally provoke a moment’s thought in the 
prtisoner’s mind as men who perhaps may be excused because they are “only doing 
their job,” revolting as it is. One of them, “blackeyed sergeant Ivan the Giant,” 
is described as the most obliging of all the guards. ~ 


It was perhaps this thought that prompted a certain remark from Aleksandr 
Dymshits, a critic of long standing who contributed a lengthy critique of the’ 
story to the newspaper Literatura i zhizn. Dymshits praises the story’s merits, 
compares it with Dostoevsky’s House of the Dead, quotes from Pisarev and Herzen 
and at great length expresses his indignation at the Stalin personality cult. But this 





7 Ibid., p. 22. 
8 Ibid. 

? Ibid., p. 40. 
10 Thid., p. 39. 
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pliable critic goes perhaps too far in his employment of propaganda tricks to 
justify the Party as a whole, remarking: “The point is that in the story “A Day in 
the Life of Ivan Denisovich’ human nature emerges in the struggle as the nature 
of Soviet people.”!4 In this way, he casually dismisses numerous cases which 
demonstrate that the “nature” he speaks of has since time immemorial been 
inherent in the people whose descendants appear as characters in Solzhenitsyn’s 
story. Moreover, the majority of these characters cannot be described as truly 
Soviet. What connection is there, apart from that of time, to link the Soviet 
system with the old man, who is opposed to any form of tyranny, or Tyurin, the 
son of a well-to-do peasant who fell victim to the regime, or Aleshka the Baptist, 
ot the convinced nationalists, or Shukhov himself, to whom kolkhoz life is alien 
and repellent? It is impossible to find any particularly Soviet traits in those charac- 
ters who might’with more justification be regarded as “Soviet people” —in Captain 
Buinovsky, for example, the film producer Tsezar or the soldier Klevshin. They 
are neither more nor less than people who for no reason have fallen into trouble. 
Their noblest thoughts and feelings proceed from human nature, not from the 
fact that they are, or were, members of Soviet society. 


In remarking, “Solzhenitsyn’s story, in a vivid and mercilessly truthful form, 
depicts the vileness of the Stalinist-Beriyan punitive practices,” Dymshits evi- 
dently attempts to make some political profit for the regime, presenting the 
ruthless reign of terror as a transient phenomenon which was due entirely to the 
circumstance that the country’s supreme ruler at the time was Stalin. But of the 
forty-five years that have passed since the establishment of the Soviet regime, 
almost thirty were dominated by this “transient” phenomenon-i.e., two-thirds 
of Soviet history so far. Solzhenitsyn’s story makes it clear to the reader how 
helpless and hopeless was the position of Soviet citizens who for no reason apart 
from the arbitrary will of the existing order were drawn into the embraces of an 
infernal machine for human destruction. These victims are to be numbered, not 
by individuals, not even by thousands or tens of thousands, but by the million. 
Meanwhile, the Party-the “collective reason’”—not only remained silent but 
actively cooperated in the perpetration of these acts. At all times of ruthless 
tyranny, there have been men prepared at the risk of their lives to speak the truth, 
but in the Soviet Communist Party, whose members were formally on an equal 
footing with Stalin and Beriya, no such attempts were made. Only three or four 
years after Stalin’s death were the first open denunciations made. 


Despite the protestations of the Soviet critics, Solzhenitsyn’s story prompts a 
number of reflections that proceed logically from its various scenes, episodes, 
conversations and observations. As the pivot on which all the lawlessness, suffer- 
ing and destruction turn there emerges, not the figure of Stalin, but the all- 
pervading force, destructive to prisoners and guards alike, of the’ Communist 
system. This is the main conclusion. A number of other reflections are prompted 
by certain individual features of the story._For example, the work to which the 
ptisoners are put. In a few strokes, the author portrays the oppressive feeling 





11 Literatura 1 xbian, November 28, 1962. 


provoked by compulsory labor and the contemptuous attitude toward property. 
A team of prisoners breaks up the banisters in a half-constructed building in 
order to procure fuel for a fire; tarred felt for roofing is similarly put to another 
purpose. Every possible device is employed to cheat the supervisor charged with 
keeping an account of their work, or at least to win him over with a bribe. Only 
once does anything resembling enthusiasm come over the prisoners, as they work 
with a will on the laying of a brick wall: 


Shukhov ceased to be aware of the distant lake, where the sun glinted on the 
snow, or of the hard-working prisoners dispersing over the working zone from 
the warming-up huts. [He] saw only his wall, from its beginning on the left, 
where the brickwork rose by stages above waist level, to the corner on the right. . .12 


The entire picture of labor at this camp may be taken as typifying the life of 
workers throughout the Soviet Union in every branch of the economy. The 
' discontent arising from the obligation to work under all conditions, the lack of 
interest in the results of one’s work, the vandalistic attitude to public property, 
the shirking of obligations and the deliberate deception of the authorities—all 
this is to be found, not only in prison camps but at every economic enterprise in 
the country. One might regard the entire Soviet Union as one enormous labor 
camp insofar as the principle of compulsory labor applies whether one is impris- 
oned or not. The best evidence of this is to be found on the virgin lands, the 
construction sites of Siberia and the Far North, where the labor is in fact by no 
means entirely voluntary. Finally, everything that goes under the name of “Com- 
munist labor” is also founded upon compulsion, so that the picture of labor 
furnished by Solzhenitsyn’s story might well be magnified to cover a very big 
canvas without distorting the truth. As for the brief interval of enthusiasm to 
which we have referred, that also has a symbolical significance, since it represents 
man’s creative desire which sometimes overcomes the natural protest against a 
regime of compulsion. To some extent, this desire accounts for the bursts of labor 
enthusiasm which occur in the Soviet Union and which are atttibuted to the 
workers’ Communist “regeneration” or “rebirth.” 

The story also provides a glimpse of something else which in fact is even more 
revealing than the description of life in the prison camp. From the letters which 
he receives at long intervals from his family, Shukhoy learns how life is proceeding 
at home. The prisoners are allowed to write and receive two letters annually. The 
volume of Shukhov’s correspondence is less even than this, for the contact with 
home vanishes in time. “There was more to talk about to Kilgas, the Lett, than 
with one’s people at home,” we are told. The author goes on, reproducing, as it 
were, Shukhov’s reflections: 


And even if they did write twice a year, you couldn’t grasp how they lived.... 
The collective farm had been made larger: they had extended it like that on previous 
occasions too, then they broke it up again. Well, whoever didn’t carry out the 
norms for his work-day units got his vegetable garden reduced to fifteen-hundredths 
of a hectare, and some gardens had been trimmed right back to the house. 





12 Novy mir, 1962, No. 11, pp. 42—43. 
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... What Shukhov quite failed to understand was that, according to his wife’s 
letters, ever since the war not a single living soul had come to swell the farm’s 
numbers: all the young men and all the girls, by one device or another, were flocking 
away. . .43 


The conclusion would seem to be that outside the camp things are no better— 
perhaps even worse, for the prisoner daily receives his 550 grams of bread, while 
the collective farmer does not always get that. 

Finally, attention may be drawn to a feature of camp life that is not without 
its social-political significance: provided they have not lost their ethical sense 
and feeling of human dignity, the prisoners represent a single entity even though 
they may be, and are, people of quite different origin and background. This 
comes out most clearly in the episode where a theft of tarred roofing is discovered 
and a foreman prisoner is threatened with punishment. Without any discussion, 
the former Communist and naval captain Buinovsky, the kulak’s son Tyurin, 
the Baptist Aleshka, the Lett Kilgas, the Banderov partisan Pavlo and others 
unanimously back him up. Nothing remains of the social and national distinctions 
which are a determining factor even under the Soviet regime. 

Solzhenitsyn’s story is no vast canvas, but it is nevertheless an important 
achievement: in succinct and almost documentary fashion, the author not only 
gives us a vivid picture of life in a camp of doomed men, but offers a stimulus 
for thoughts extending far beyond its walls. 

A. Gaew 





18 Tbid., p. 23. 
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CHRONICLE OF EVENTS 


(As reported by the Soviet Press and Radio) 


February 1963 


1 Announcement that diplomatic relations at 
ambassadorial level will shortly be resumed 
between the Soviet Union and the Netherlands. 


Five-day conference of economists on the 
“laws of building a Communist economy and 
their application to the Soviet economy at the 
present stage,” attended by about 600 repre- 
sentatives of academic, economic, planning 
and industrial bodies in the USSR, closes. 

Franco-Soviet trade agreement for 1963—65 
signed. 


3 Plan for cultural cooperation signed by A. 
Adzhubei, Vice-President of the “USSR- 
Italy” society and the General Secretary of the 
“Ttaly-USSR” society for the year 1963. 


First sections of Kuibyshev Synthetic Rub- 
ber Works, Kuibyshev Synthetic Alcohol 
Works and Mukhanovo Refinery (for refining 
gasoline from gas) brought into operation. 

Agreement reached for visit of Laotian 
governmental delegation headed by King of 
Laos to Soviet Union. 


4 Message of greetings from Khrushchev to 
Solidarity Conference of Asian and African 
Countries in Tanganyika published. 

Annual General Assembly of Academy of 
Sciences opens in Moscow. 


Newly appointed Yemeni Ambassador arrives 
ın Moscow. 

Khrushchev receives three Algerian Com- 
munist Party leaders. 

Komsomol Committee First Secretary Pav- 
lov opens All-Union Conference on the Pioneer 
Movement ın Moscow. 


UAR government delegation arrives in Mos- 
cow to hold talks on cultural and scientific 
cooperation between the USSR and the UAR. 

Decision, taken to start construction of 
160-km. Amu-Bukhara Canal which will 
utilize waters of the Amu-Darya to irrigate 
land in Bukhara Oblast. 

Report of arrival in Havana of Soviet trade 
union delegation of communications, transport 
and highway construction workers. 
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Agreement on trade and credits between the 
USSR and Cuba in 1963 signed. 


7 Soviet-Guimean cultural exchange agreement 


for 1963 signed in Conakry. 

Twenty-First Session of the Council for 
Coordination of Scientific Activity of the 
academies of sciences of the Union republics 
opens in Moscow. 

Soviet government note to Japan on use of 
Japanese ports by American atomic submarines 
published. 


8 Soviet notes to French and West German 


governments regarding Franco-German co- 
operation pact published. 
Fortieth anniversary of Aeroflot. 
Omsk—Barnaul railroad completed. 


9 Decree on formation of Central Asian Eco- 


nomic Region on the basis of the economic 
administrative regions of the Uzbek, Kirghiz, 
Tadzhik and Turkmen SSR’s, 

Foreign Minister Gromyko receives Yemeni 
Ambassador. 

Group of 170 British businessmen headed 


by newspaper magnate Roy Thompson arrives 
in Moscow to make business contacts. 


10 First Deputy Foreign Minister Kuznetsov and 


Foreign Ministry official Tsarapkin fly to 
Geneva to take part in 18-nation disarmament 
talks. 


11 Mayor electronic computer center for Moscow 


Economic Region set up at Balashikha. 


Soviet medical delegation headed by Belo- 
russian Health Minister Insarov flies to Havana 
to attend national congress of Cuban doctors. 


12 TASS statement published on resumption of 


underground nuclear tests in the United States. 
Cultural and scientific cooperation plan for 
1963—64 signed between the Soviet Union and 
the UAR. 
Regular session of the Central Electoral 
Commission for Elections to the RSFS 
Supreme Soviet. ` 


13 


14 


15 


16 


17 


18 


‘Plenary session of Committee for Lenin 19 Minister of Culture Furtseva arrives in Helsinki 


Prizes for Science and Technology opens. 
Yemeni Ambassador presents his credentials 
to Brezhnev. 


Preparations begin for World Congress of 
Women to be held in Moscow on June 24—29. 

Laotian governmental delegation arrives in 
Moscow. 


Thirteenth anniversary of Sino-Soviet Treaty 
of Friendship, Alliance and Mutual Aid. 

New mineral spring discovered on the slopes 
of Mount Archan, in the Agadash Raion of 
Azerbaidzhan, whose waters contain elements 
necessary for the treatment of gastro-intestinal 
and other diseases. 

Fourth Congress of Writers of the Karelian 
ASSR opens in Petrozavodsk. 


February plenary session of Committee for 
Lenin Prizes for Literature and Art held. 

Formation of Ministry of Building Affairs 
of the Central Asian Economic Region of the 
USSR. 

Fourth Session of the Executive Committee 
of Comecon opens in Moscow. 

Soviet motor vessel “Irkutsk” reported to 
have arrived at Alexandria to deliver 4,500 
tons of industrial equipment and material to 
the UAR from the USSR, including 2,500 
tons of cargo of various types for the con- 
struction of the Aswan hydroelectric project, 
on the strength of UAR credits with the USSR. 


Seventieth anniversary of the birth of Marshal 
Tukhachevsky marked. 


Ukrainian Party Central Committee First 
Secretary Podgorny made a Hero of Socialist 
Labor, awarded the Order of Lenin and the 
Hammer and Sickle medal on his sixtieth 
birthday. 

Group of Cuban constructional engineers 
headed by a Deputy Minister of Public Works 
arrives in Moscow. 


Announcement of signing of Soviet-Indian 
agreement to raise from 250,000 to 400,000 kW 
the capacity of a power station built in New 
Delhi with Soviet aid. 

Report of construction of large power 
station in Kirov designed to utilize the large 
deposits of peat located near the city. 

Soviet Red Cress delegation visits Finland. 


20 
21 


22 


23 


24 


25 


26 


28 


on visit at invitation of Finnish Minister of 
Education. 

Conference of chairmen of oblast, krai and 
republican trade union councils and central 
committees addressed by Chairman of All- 
Union Central Trade Union Council Grishin. 

Minister of Foreign Trade Patolichev 
receives Turkish trade delegation visiting the 
USSR for talks on trade between the two coun- 
tries in 1963. 

Soviet-Guinean trade agreement for 1963 
signed in Conakry. 

Joint Soviet-Laotian communiqué published. 


Finnish Premier arrives in Moscow on official 
visit. 

Delegation of Soviet journalists headed by 
Pravda editor Satyukov arrives in Djakarta to 
participate in sessions of the Presidium of the 
Executive Committee of the International 
Organization of Journalists. 


Celebrations to mark forty-fifth anniversary of 
the Soviet Armed Forces. 

Soviet writer Sholokhov arrives in Helsinki 
on a short visit. 


Khrushchev receives visiting Brazilian Com- 
munist Party delegation in Moscow. 


A. P. Beloborodov promoted General of the 
Army. 

Confirmation that the Soviet Union will 
assist India in the design and construction of 
a fighter aircraft factory and will deliver 12 
M1G-21 fighters in 1963 and 1964. 


Minister of Foreign Trade of the USSR and 
Afghanistan sign trade agreement for 1963. 


New port at Ilichevsk, on the Black Sea near 
Odessa, opened. 

General Assembly of the Ukrainian Academy 
of Sciences opens in Kiev. 

Commander in Chief of Soviet Forces in 
Germany General of the Army I. I. Yakubovsky 
arrives at the headquarters of the British Army 
of the Rhine at Bielefeld. 


Report on construction of second large 
scientific research center on the left bank of 
the Angara below the dam of the Irkutsk 
Hydroelectric Station to house research 
institutes of the East Siberian branch of the 
Siberian Section of the Academy of Sciences. 
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‘ 


Changes and Appointments 


6 I. F. Kurdyukov replaced by V.A., Loginov 20 A. A. Arutyunyan replaced by I. F. Shpedko 
as Ambassador to Australia. as Ambassador to Canada in connection with 


15 V. M. Gushchin appointed Minister of Build” his transfer to other duties. 
ing Affairs of the Central Asian Economic 91 minister of the USSR N. I. Strokin mentioned 


Region of the USSR. ; : A 
; ‘ as Deputy Chairman of the National Economic 
N. P. Sulits ted Amba th 
eee ky appointed Badge to;the Council (Sovnarkhoz of the USSR). 


19 I. I. Kuzmin replaced by A. I. Loshchakov as 22 T, I. Sokolov replaced by F. S. Kolomiets as 
Ambassador to Switzerland in connection First Secretary of the Virgin Lands Krai Party 
with his transfer to other duties. Committee. 


New Contributors 


GARDNER, JOHANN von. Born in Russia in 1898. Graduated in 1928 from the Orthodox Theological 
Faculty of Belgrade University. Has specialized in a study of the historical, archeological, stylistic and ^ 
liturgical aspects of Orthodox church singing. At one time, professor at the Orthodox Theological 
Seminary at Cetinje, Montenegro. For a period, commissioned by the Yugoslav government to study 
the Uniate movement in the Carpathians. Spent four years in Jerusalemas editor of the journal Syyataya 
Zemlya. Since 1954, has been lecturing on the Itturgical singing of the Russian Orthodox Church at 
Munich University. 


Errata 


In the article “The Soviet Atomic Submarine,” published in the Bulletin for October 1961, the 
issue of Javestia referred to on page 50, line 8, 1s that for July 22, 1961 (page 2). (Corresponding 
alterations should made to the references to this same source on page 24 of the same issue, line 1 
and footnote 5.) In the same article, “diesel and electric propulsion” (page 51, line 19) should read 
“diesel and battery propulsion.” On page 52, line 1, “magnetic self-aiming torpedoes” should read 
“magnetic and homing torpedoes.” A literal translation of the original referred to on page 53, lines 
7-8, is given on page 30 of the present issue. 
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The Institute for the Study of the USSR is a research organization 
composed of former Soviet citizens whose aim it is to furnish reliable 
information regarding conditions and trends in the Soviet Union 
today. The offices of the Institute, which was founded in 1950, are in 
Munich, Germany. Its studies embrace the general field of the social 
sciences, including various aspects of economics, law, government 
and Party, history, education, religion, literature and social organi- 
zation. The views expressed in the Bølkerin or other Institute publi- 
cations are those of their authors. Contributors are not bound by any 
single political philosophy nor are their views to be construed as 
representing those of the Institute. 


* 


All comments and inquiries are most welcome and should be 
addressed to: 


Institute for the Study of the USSR 
Editor, Bulletin 
Mannbardtstrasse 6 
Munich, Germany 
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ARTICLES 


Monolithic Unity and the Cold War 


NIKOLAI GALAY 


Since the year 1958 or 1959, two processes of political disintegration have 
been becoming more and more evident in the world situation against the back- 
ground of what is known in Soviet terminology as “peaceful coexistence” but is 
more accurately described as the “cold war.” The two processes are taking place 
in the two opposing camps; they are by no means new, but since the end of last 
year they have become so manifest that some Western political commentators 
have started speaking of three conflicts, three colds wars—between East and West, 
East and East, and between West and West. 


The principal manifestations of the basic conflict between East and West have 
been, it may be considered, the struggle in the European theater, unremitting 
since 1958, over Western Berlin; the sudden rise in tension in October 1962 in 
the Caribbean as a result of the Soviet attempt to establish a missile base in Cuba; 
the persistent Communist infiltration and subversive activity in Southeast Asia 
(Laos and South Vietnam); and, finally, the armed conflict between India and 
Communist China. 

At the same time, on either side of the intricate and extended line dividing 
the two camps, i.e., within the Communist and the democratic coalitions, two 
internal conflicts are taking place: between the USSR and Communist China—a 
struggle in which Yugoslavia and Albania have also been involved—, and between 
the United States and France—or rather, Europe. The intensity of these two 
conflicts—“‘East—East” and “West—West”—is a heavy burden for each of the 
respective camps, not only paralyzing their efforts in the main conffict between 
East and West but even at times casting doubt upon the very existence of the two 
coalitions as bodies united by a common political line, common leadership, 
common planning and distribution of resources. 
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1 Bayerischer Rundfunk, Munich, February 2, 1963. 


Numerous examples can be quoted to show the hampering effect of these 
, internal conflicts upon the potentialities of each coalition. Communist China not 
only does not receive the Soviet aid she needs, in the form of nuclear weapons, 
to solve the—for her—cardinal question of Formosa, but is virtually under an 
industrial blockade imposed by the USSR and the latter’s southeast European 
satellites. On the other hand, in 1959 France withdrew her Mediterranean fleet 
from the NATO command, and the United States has imposed a ban upon the 
communication to France of information concerning a number of aspects of 
the development of nuclear armaments. It is not yet known to what extent 
Communist China was informed of Soviet intentions in the Caribbean, but it can 
definitely be said that the USSR was not informed of China’s intention to launch 
large-scale frontier operations against India. In connection with the crisis in the 
Caribbean, the United States independently declared the blockade of Cuba without 
` consulting her partners in NATO, and received the approval and moral support 
of her allies only after the event. There is, however, more to it than that: it is as 
though the crystallization of certain common interests among individual members 
of the two hitherto hostile camps were leading to a regrouping, a reconstitution, 
of these two coalitions. Indeed, one may get the impression that the essential 
character of the main conflict is changing, that the ideological essence of the 
East—West conflict is being dissipated. Two points are of significance here: first, 
India, attacked by China, received and is still receiving support in the form of 
weapons and equipment both from the Atlantic Pact powers and from the USSR, 
China’s ally; second, in the negotiations on nuclear disarmament that have been 
going on for almost two years in Geneva, the USA and the USSR clearly have a 
common interest in limiting the possession of nuclear weapons to themselves, the 
leaders of the two hostile coalitions. 

All this suggests that important changes are taking place and new political 
tendencies are emerging in a world situation which hitherto has been quite 
definitely polarized, with two hostile camps constantly at war, albeit a cold war, 
with one another. In order to understand the nature of these changes and new 
developments, the following questions must be answered: first, wherein the 
nature and causes of the two processes of disintegration mentioned above lie; 
second, how these processes may be reflected in the political and military struc- 
ture of the two coalitions; and third, what effect they are having on the ideological 
nature of the main conflict between East and West. 


* 


On the nature of these two processes of disintegration and their effect upon 
the international situation, commentaries in the Western press can be found in 
plenty. Their purport is sufficiently well known, so that it is of more interest 
here to quote the Soviet point of view. Here, the tendency to minimize the disin- 
tegration in the Communist camp and exaggerate that in the opposing camp must 
_ obviously be expected and taken into account. Nevertheless, the Soviet view- 
point may supplement Western analyses in indicating the maximum significance 
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of these processes for the West and their minimum significance for the USSR, 
thus establishing, so to speak, the extreme extent of the phenomenon. 


“The crisis deepens,” declares Novae vremya in the title of a leading article on 
the “rift in Western unity.” The article says: 

Having prevented London’s accession to the Common Market, de Gaulle also 
dealt a serious blow to the plans of the United States, thus provoking Washington’s 
extreme dissatisfaction. 

On the other hand, it is becoming clear that France is by no means as isolated 
in Europe as people were recently thinking in Britain and the United States. Western 
Germany is in no hurry to dissociate herself from the policies of Paris, and de Gaulle’s 
emissaries are working hard to recruit new allies in the south and north of Europe. 

There ıs every reason to expect a prolonged oppositional struggle within NATO 
and the Common Market.? 


Outlining the consequences of this internal conflict, the article refers to the 
reaction of American and British politicians: 


American Senator Fulbnght hints that if the situation does not change the 
United States may withdraw its troops from Western Europe. By way of exerting 
pressure on Western Germany, London 1s threatening to remove its Army of the 
Rhine. The Atlantic alliance bas disintegrated into groups and yet smaller groups 
intriguing one against the other.3 


The reader is then given the reasons for this process: 


The struggle revolves mainly around various strategic conceptions ...: 

The American doctrine of many-sided nuclear forces for NATO does not 
satisfy French militarism, since it leaves control in the hands of American imperialism; 

The strategists of Washington, for their part, regard with the deepest suspicion 
the plans of French militarists to create nuclear “striking forces” of their own; - 

Bonn occupies an ambiguous position, since it has not yet determined which 
of the competing sides is prepared to go further in meeting the demands of the 
Bundeswehr for nuclear weapons or for participation in their control. 

This is why in the comments of the Western press on discord in the NATO 
camp declamations about “Europe” alternate with reflections on the superiority 
of Polaris rockets to the Skybolt and of many-sided nuclear forces to national ones.4 


In another article, entitled “Atlantic Discord,” a Soviet correspondent in Lon- 
don explains the reasons for the conflict within the Atlantic Pact countries as 
follows: 


The immediate cause of the upheaval was, as is generally known, the collision 
of two “grand designs” for the future development of the Western world. The first 
was advanced at the beginning of last year by Kennedy; the second, in May of the 
same year, by General de Gaulle.® 





2 Noros vremya, 1963, No. 6, p. 1. 
3 Ibid. 

t Iid, p- 2. 

5 Thid., p. 3. 


Dealing with President Kennedy’s plan, he says: 


The ultimate aim of Kennedy’s “grand design” is the unification of the industrially 
highly-developed capitalist countries of America and Western Europe into a single 
military and economic bloc under the aegis and leadership of Washington. This 
bloc will have to “confront” the world of developing socialism and retain its grip 
on the new states of Asia, Africa and Latin America which have not yet grown 
strong and properly found their feet.® 


On the subject of General de Gaulle’s “grand design,” the correspondent 
remarks that here 


.. considerably less is known at present. Western commentators have almost 
nothing to quote from the general’s latest speeches except for two or three extremely 
general and “mysterious’”—in the full sense of the word—phrases about “the 
organization of Europe from the Atlantic to the Urals.” In assessing “the general’s 
great strategy,” they mainly manipulate the thesis taken from the third volume of 
de Gaulle’s memoirs, Sa/vation, written in the middle of the fifties. There we read 
that he irftends to persuade the states situated along the Rhine, the Alps and the 
Pyrenees to form a political, economic and strategic bloc, to establish this organiza- 
tion as one of the three world powers and also, if necessary, as an arbiter between 
the Soviet and the Anglo-American camps.” 


Finally, summing up the conflict, the correspondent, comparing it with 
previous complications within NATO, says: 

.. then the American “ace” was a real ace in relation to any of the West European 
states taken separately and to all of them taken together. Now this situation is to a 
considerable extent a heritage of the past.... The United States has lost many 
facilities for applying pressure to its refractory allies in both the economic and the 
military-political field, in spite of all its “nuclear superiority” .. 

In the economic field, Washington and London are now having to reckon with 
what the Times calls a “rough measure of a changing balance of forces,’’8 


The comments here quoted may be considered as being more or less typical 
of the Soviet point of view. They are usually accompanied by the reminder that 
the dangers threatening the Communist bloc from the quarter of NATO have 
not disappeared, that the cold war still goes on notwithstanding the “reshuffling 
of forces” within the enemy camp, and that the smaller groupings that emerge 
are often more opposed to the socialist camp than NATO as a whole. 

Thus, the Soviet understanding of the process of differentiation going on 
within the Atlantic coalition stresses the following factors: first, the political and, 
proceeding from this, the military and strategic nature of the disagreements; 
second, the absence of ideological factors; third, the presence of centrifugal 
forces in the coalition, resulting from a change in the balance of power between 
the United’ States, as leader, and its European allies. Nothing is said about any 
common interests of the United States and the USSR deriving from their position 





8 Thid. 
7 Ibid., pp. 3—4. 
8 Ibid., p. 4. (The quotation from the Times is retranslated from the Russian.) 
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as superatomic powers and leaders of their respective blocs, or about the possi- 
bility that the process of disintegration may weaken the anti-Communist attitude 
of the coalition. 

How does the USSR consider the nature of the internal conflict within the 
Communist camp, its causes and consequences? For a long time, neither the 
Soviets nor their Chinese allies offered any official summing up of the position. 
The ideological dispute, now about five years old, was veiled in impersonal and 
indirect statements: Soviet attacks upon Albania usually masked the dispute with 
China, while Chinese reproaches addressed to Yugoslavia were in reality directed 
against Soviet revisionism. At the various Party congresses that took place in 
Italy, Bulgaria, Hungary and Eastern Germany at the end of last and beginning 
of this year, these attacks finally came out into the open when the speeches of the 
Chinese ““dogmatists” were drowned in cries from the audience or the Chinese 
representatives ostentatiously refrained from greeting the “revisionist” Khru- 
shchev. Then, on February 10, 1963, the leading Party organ Pravda printed, 
virtually as though it were a document issued by the Central Committee, a 
leading article entitled, “For the Marxist-Leninist Unity of the Communist 
Movement, for a Consolidation of the Countries of Socialism.” This sums up 
unequivocally the present state, causes and consequences of the Sino-Soviet 
dispute, i.e., it gives the official standpoint of the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union on the process of disintegration within the Communist camp. As its title 
indicates, the article chiefly consists of an impassioned appeal for unity. 

Unity proceeds from the very nature of Communist parties, as parties expressing 
the interests of the working class.... This untfication is essential for the victory of 
the proletariat both in each country [individually] and on an international scale.® 


“The slogan of proletarian unity,” the article says, “is in practice embodied 
in the mutual relations of socialist states.” But, it goes on, 


... it is generally known that in the Communist movement a polemic has in recent 
times arisen on a number of important questions of principle concerning contempo- 
rary world development. 1° 


The article remarks that this fact in itself was no cause for alarm, but 


.. . serous concern is provoked by the fact that the representatives of individual 
parties, instead of a comradely exchange of opinions, have taken the road of com- 
pletely inadmissible attacks against the line of the world Communist movement, 
which has been collectively worked out by all the Marxist-Leninist parties. 


Further on, these “individual parties” are specified—the Chinese Communist 
Party and the Albanian Labor Party. The article issues the admonition: 
Disagreements on certain ideological and tactical questions between Communist 


parties must not be exploited as a means of inflaming nationalistic feelings and 
prejudices, suspicion and discord among socialist peoples,1* 


° Pravda, February 10, 1963, p. 2, col. 2. 
10 Ibid., p. 2, col. 4. 
u Thid. 





12 Ibid., p. 3, coL 3. 


—and concludes on a note of qualified hopefulness: 


...the disagreements that have cropped up in the Communist movement have 
been engendered by temporary factors and must not spread into a profound conflict. 
If goodwill [and a desire] to regulate disagreements be displayed, no other 
difficulties can prevent us from marching shoulder to shoulder along the common 
road to unity.18 


Such ate the general observations made by an official Soviet source on the 
subject of the East-East conflict. A number of features immediately imply the 
depth of this conflict. In contrast to the usual optimistic manner of speaking of 
potential developments in the Communist camp in the indicative instead of the 
conditional mood, here it is stated that the conflict can be resolved if “goodwill 
and a desire to regulate disagreements be displayed”; the disagreements that have 
cropped up “mast not spread into a profound conflict”; if there is goodwill, “no 
other difficulties” can prevent the conflict from being resolved—but the reader is, 
not told what these “other difficulties” may be. All this implies that the conflict 
in the Communist camp is profound and concerns matters of principle, of ideology. 
Its depth is involuntarily stressed by the writer of the Pravda article with the 
words: “We cannot agree with those who maintain that the Communist move- 
ment is ‘on the brink of a precipice.” For such an assessment there are no 
grounds.”14 It is remarkable that an official Soviet organ should be obliged to 
polemicize with someone in its own camp on the question whether that camp is 
“on the brink of a precipice.” 


These points become clearer on considering the nature of this conflict and its 
causes. Alongside the tendencies normally to be expected in a socialist revolution 
and the construction of socialism, Pravda attributes these causes to the diversity 
of national features and traditions among members of the socialist camp, on 
account of which, it says, 


... despite the unity of fundamental questions, . . . a variety ofapproach to problems, 
friction and even disagreement-may arise. We must visualize clearly the cause of 
such phenomena. Already fourteen countries are following the road of socialist de- 
velopment: each of them has its historical, national and geographical peculiarities.15 


This point, which may be regarded as an acknowledgement of the national- 
Communist aspect of the world Communist movement as its permanent and 
essential foundation, is backed up with the reference to Lenin: 


Lenin taught that the national and state differences between peoples and countries 
will remain for a very long time even after the dictatorship of the proletariat has 
been realized on a world scale.1® 


Such are the main points in the Soviet view of the conflict within the Com- 
munist cathp. For all their restraint, they, no less vividly than the sharpest 





13 Thid. l 

1 Ibid., p. 3, col. 2. 
15 Tbid., p. 2, col. 3. 
18 Ibid. 
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attacks from the Chinese and the Albanians—including the Chinese’ reproaches 
addressed to the USSR 2 propos of Chinese areas annexed by Tsarist Russia in the 
nineteenth century!7—demonstrate the depth of this conflict. 

For our purpose, it is relatively unimportant that the points just quoted from 
the Pravda article are made in connection with its defense of Tito’s Yugoslavia 
from the attacks of the Chinese Communist Party, which even refuses to recognize 
Yugoslavia as a “socialist country.” More important is the fact that in defending 
“revisionist” Yugoslavia Khrushchey is virtually defending his own independent 
progress to Communism, which differs from the Chinese considerably more than 
it does from the course followed by the revisionist Tito. Most important of all, 
however, is that this document permits us to artive at the following conclusions: 


1. Certain theoretical principles, such as those contained in the Declarations 
of 1957 and 1960, which are considered as binding for all members of the Com- 
munist bloc and on which the two parties to the dispute base their arguments and 
accusations, are variously interpreted by these two parties. This indicates that 
there is a profound ideological rift comparable in its intensity to a religious 
schism. 

2. The national-Communist foundation of the world Communist movement, 
not only during the construction of socialism, but also “after the dictatorship of 
the proletariat has been realized on a world scale,” has received official recogni- 
tion. In this respect, the prospect opening up before the Communist movement 
is a dangerous one, involving an inevitable release of centrifugal forces accom- 
panied by “the inflaming of national feelings, prejudices, suspicion and strife,” 
as the document itself puts it. 

3, The process of differentiation in the Communist camp is regarded by the 
Soviets as comprising “considerable ideological, political and tactical diver- 
gencies,” the removal of which can only be achieved by the observance of certain 
conditions. 


In addition, attention should be drawn to the psychological aspect of the 
dispute. The Soviet document that we are here considering, with its call for a 
unity which, though at present absent, it regards as essential, is full of excuses and 
justifications in the face of accusations of revisionism and departures from Lenin’s 
dogma. In order to restore this unity, the Soviets propose to put an end to open 
polemics and replace them with mutual tolerance and goodwill, by “stressing 
that which unites Communists throughout the world and not that which divides 
them.” The article declares: 


Intolerance and anger cannot be permitted in the discussion of questions; 
this will inevitably lead to sectarian narrow-mindedness and pettiness... and 
undermine our unity. Crucifying [one’s opponents], ignoring the correction of 
mistakes, endlessly harping on them—these are the methods of political reprisal... . 
We need more tolerance, more tact, greater flexibility in the interests of consolidation 
on the basis of the principles of Marxism-Leninism. +8 


17 Jen Min Jib Pao, Peking, March 8, 1963, as quoted in Nene Zurcher Zeitimg, Match 10, 1963. 
18 Prarda, February 10, 1963, p. 3, col. 1. 
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A comparison of these calls for moderation and for a smoothing over of 
disagreements with the persistent Albanian and Chinese attacks upon the revi- 
sionist heresies of Khrushchev and Yugoslavia makes two points clear: first, 
that the USSR is on the ideological defensive; second, that the Communist camp 
is divided psychologically into two subcamps—on the one hand, Albania and the 
Chinese Communists, representing revolutionary dynamism and intolerance, and, 
on the other, the USSR, standing for moderation and flexibility in interstate 
relations within the Communist camp. Thus, to the three points noted above 
concerning the East-East conflict, a fourth may be added—that the two main 
members of the Communist coalition are further divided by a psychological 
watershed, ` 


If, on the basis of the Soviet view, we compare the process of differentiation 
going on in the two camps, Communist and Western, we are led to the conclusion 
that this process is much more far-reaching in the former than in the latter camp. 
This conclusion is confirmed in the course of the next stage of this analysis, in 
which the process of differentiation as reflected in the political and military 
stability of the two coalitions is dealt with. 


* 


The disintegration of political and military coalitions is a process as old as the 
existence of such coalitions in international relations. As long ago as the begin- 
ning of this century, the well-known American student of geopolitics Homer Lea, 
in his prophetic and highly interesting book The Day of the Saxon, pointed out a 
number of tendencies in the political and military functioning of coalitions which 
enable us to interpret the present international situation on a fairly broad basis. 
He wrote: 


Alliances concluded by statesmen which have a common aim serve eather common 
defense or common conquest. 

However strange it may seem, alliances which serve the aim of common conquest 
are stronger than those for common defense. The reason for this is obvious: when 
an alliance is the result of a common aggressive purpose, it is positive in its actions; 
when, on the other hand, the alliance is designed only for common defense, the 
common actions are only negative. An aggressive coalition is centripetal, since its 
voluntary impulses proceed from different directions toward a common goal. A 
defensive alliance, on the other hand, is centrifugal, since the direction of its move- 
ment proceeds from a common point in as many directions as the alliance has 
poembers.19 7 


The second law deduced by Lea relates to the stability and dynamism of 
coalitions. "This may be secured if and when a coalition arises from natural, 
objective or geopolitical causes and not from the temporary political considera- 
tions of statesmen replacing one another in frequent succession. 





19 Homer Lea, Die Stunde der Angelsachsen (trans. by Margarita S. de Planelles), Bern, 1946, 
pp. 117—18. 
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To what extent are these principles, formulated at the turn of the century, 
applicable to the present situation, characterized by two aspects, the nuclear and 
the ideological, which are interwoven? In order to answer this question, the 
process of disintegration in each of the two main camps, the Communist and the 
Western, must be considered in the light of Lea’s principles. 


Let us consider the first of these two principles. The organic weakness of 
defensive alliances may be regarded as finding a vivid demonstration in the present 
crisis within the Atlantic Pact countries. The shift in the balance of power among 
the Western allies, viz., the increased influence of the European members of the 
coalition vis-a-vis their leader, the United States, as compared with the situation 
when NATO came into existence in 1949, has opened the door to the centrifugal 
forces inherent in every defensive coalition. This shift has occurred in spite of 
the fact that the increase in power of the European allies is as yet confined to the 
political and economic spheres: the distribution of military power has remained 
almost unaffected, the United States possessing 98 percent of the West’s entire 
nuclear potential and an even greater proportion of its carriers of nuclear weapons, 
i.e., missiles and long-range aviation. The importance of this shift in the balance 
of power is due to developments characteristic of the present time—the unending 
“cold war,” pursued by ideological, economic, political, social and psychological 
means which the USA’s European allies now possess in greater measure than ten 
years ago. It is to be seen in these allies’ increased self-confidence, in their trend 
toward political emancipation from the dominating influence of their leader, in 
their demands for certain rights in the making of decisions concerning the use of 
the coalition’s principal weapon, American nuclear armaments. 


Thus, Homer Lea’s principle concerning defensive coalitions is borne out 
by the present crisis of NATO. It is, however, reinforced by difficulties of a 
secondary or temporary nature, by the functional difficulties experienced in 
peacetime by a coalition whose members differ in strength, in the degree to which 
they are threatened by the opponent and partly also in their psychology—that of 
the New World on the one hand and of the Old on the other. The Atlantic 
Ocean serves as the principal means of communication between the American 
and European halves of the coalition; at the same time, it also represents a certain 
psychological barrier. 

We may therefore consider that the present difficulties of the Western bloc 
will be differently reflected according as the conflict with the Communist camp 
remains a “cold war” or develops into a real war of arms. In the former event, 
disagreements within NATO will be the dominating feature; in the second event, 
what may be called the “Kennedy doctrine,” referred to above, will not en- 
counter opposition from the “de Gaulle doctrine,” i.e., the theory, of a third, 
European, force between the two main blocs. It is significant that precisely de 
Gaulle was the first of all the USA’s Western allies to approve the United States’ 
firm action in the Caribbean area in October of last year. 

Turning now to the Communist bloc, which only really became a coalition 
after the accession of Communist China, we may begin with the obvious fact that 
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it is aggressive in character. At first sight, it would seem as though the profound 
schism in this camp, to which we drew attention above, violates Lea’s principle : 
concerning the organic advantages of aggressive over defensive alliances; but 
this becomes understandable if one bears in mind that Lea was writing fifty years 
ago, during the epoch of national wars, when not even he foresaw that some bloc 
might advance serious claims to world dominion, as the Communist supranational 
ideocratic bloc, which embraces as much as one-third of the world’s population, 
is now doing. Previously, whatever their aims, aggressive coalitions did not 
extend beyond the framework of national interests. To them, Lea’s principle is 
entirely applicable, but today it requires some modification. Now that Communist 
expansion is proceeding on a worldwide scale, the presence of two claimants to 
the position of leader of the Communist bloc—both in the present struggle with 
the West and in a possible Communist world of the future—deprives this bloc of 
its advantages over a defensive coalition. (In this light, the depth of the schism in 
the Communist bloc and the objective nature of its causes become even clearer.) 


Whereas the main reason for the differentiation process in the Western coali- 
tion is the crisis in the relationship of some of its European members to their 
leader, the USA—i.e., is temporary, not organic, in character—, the Communist 
coalition is showing some serious organic defects in its structure. The possibilities 
of removing them are extremely limited, as a consideration of the purely military 
factors will show. 


The hardest task in strategy has always been the conduct of operations by a 
coalition. Marshal Foch pointed out that the success of a coalition depends on 
two conditions: first, the presence of a single supreme command; and second, 
the ability of this supreme command to lead the coalition by persuading or 
convincing its members rather than by issuing direct orders. In the West, the 
difficulties encountered by the supreme command of NATO, particularly the 
structural complexities of the various combined organs in an integrated command, 
ate well known and frequently remarked upon with some irony; nevertheless, the 
existence of this command, the possibility of gradually forging it, by dint of a pro- 
tracted peacetime process, into a properly coordinated body constitutes the main 
strength of the Western coalition. The disagreements that arise testify to the 
difficulties, but they are also evidence of a desire to follow the course pointed out 
by Foch. 


Neither the one nor the other of Foch’s two conditions is fulfilled in the 
Communist camp. True, the countries of the Warsaw Pact, i.e., part of this camp, 
have their overall command, in which the satellites are subject to the unconditional 
command of their Soviet leader; but there is no supreme military and political 
center uniting the entire bloc, including China. This is no fortuitous circumstance. 
The, Communist system, constructed as it is on the centralist principle and 
acknowledging only the right of the leader to address his junior allies and not the 
tight of all the allies to discuss with one another on an equal footing, will en- 
counter great difficulties if it attempts to reorganize itself on a basis of free 

, collaboration. Moreover, to coordinate the operations of the two main groups 
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within ‘the Communist bloc, of which one—the USSR and its southeast European 
 satellites—represents a more or less industrial community of the twentieth century, 
while the other—China and her Asian satellites—is still a socially amorphous mass 
among the ruins of nineteenth-century feudal Asia, would seem to be an altogether 
impossible task. The difficulties at present encountered by the Western bloc can 
give only a faint idea of what the Communist bloc will have to go through when, 
through the gradual industrialization of China, the economic and social level of 
the two groups within the Communist bloc begins to even out. 


Let us now consider the second of Lea’s principles. A marked feature of the 
Western bloc is its high degree of cultural, political, economic and social uni- 
formity, due to its common cultural roots, similar systems of parliamentary 
democracy and more or less uniform social structure based on the industrial 
society of today. The disintegration of the colonial empires of Great Britain, 
France and Italy, while weakening their metropolises, has put an end to the latter’s 
conflicting interests on other continents, which in the nineteenth century seriously 
affected the stability of most West European coalitions. These circumstances, in 
conjunction with the effect of the contemporary military revolution and the 
advent of the nuclear age, which is emasculating the principle of national sover- 
eignty, are inevitably stimulating the process of political integration, which in 
its turn automatically makes for the stability of the Western coalition. Occasional 
setbacks in this development, such as the recent crisis in NATO over ideas of 
military strategy, are psychological, subjective, in character rather than objective 
matters of principle, so that they do not affect the general trend of development. 


In the Communist bloc, the situation is quite different. On the cultural plane, 
its composition is far less uniform: the Soviet Union is a multinational state 
which arose upon the foundations of the Russian Empire; the southeast European 
satellites are a patchwork quilt of communities that for many centuries before 
their conversion into people’s democracies were under the influence, not of Rus- 
sian, but of other cultures; China, North Korea and Vietnam are all ancient 
Asian cultures. Economically and technologically, the picture is no less motley: 
there are the old industrial countries of Central Europe—Bohemia, Eastern Ger- 
many and Hungary; the semi-industrialized countries of the Balkans and Eastern 
Europe; the young industrial giant which is the USSR; and the economically 
primitive, agricultural China. The result is an even greater diversity of social 
structure among the members of the bloc, from hoary antiquity to twentieth- 
century modernity. In this connection, therefore, it seems plain that Lea’s second 
principle assigns immense advantages to the Atlantic Community, as a community. 


There is, however, yet another factor, which is a product of the twentieth 
century—ideology, the effect of which is different in degree upon the two coali- 
tions. The October Revolution laid the ideological foundation stone of the entire 
political activity of Communist leaders. The Communist camp was formed and 
united into a coalition on the basis of the ideological principle. That the Com- 
munist leaders continue to believe in its unifying powers is clearly demonstrated 
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by the Soviet Communists’ call to China, quoted above, to forget- what 
divides them and to remember what unites them. By its means, they hope to be 
able indefinitely to overcome national, racial, geopolitical, social, economic and 
other differences. 


In the Western camp, on the other hand, the ideological principle—here the 
principles of democracy and liberty—does not play so great a part today, although 
it did once upon a time during the French Revolution and the breakup of feudalism 
in Europe. Today, the importance of the ideological factor in the Western coalition 
reveals itself only in a negative form, the rejection of Communist ideology, and 
only as a result of this does something positive emerge—a realization of the value 
of parliamentary democracy as an ideological principle. 

The opinion is widespread that the ideological factor is the chief support of 
the Eastern camp, its firm spiritual anchor and main advantage over the Western 
democracies. There is much to justify this view, but it must be remembered that 
all the disintegrating tendencies that have occurred in the Communist camp, such 
as between the USSR and Tito, the Hungarian attempt to break away from the 
Communist bloc, between the USSR and China, the USSR and Albania, and China 
and Tito have sprung up and developed on ideological soil. This suggests that 
the ideological factor has a dual significance for the stability of the Communist 
coalition. At one and the same time, it is the main foundation of this coalition and 
an explosive force undermining its unity. The reason for this lies in the fact 
that, in view of the absolute heterogeneity of the Communist camp, ideological 


‘differences reinforce geopolitical frictions in it to a degree which is dangerous 


for its unity. Thus, Yugoslavia’s exit from the Soviet bloc, the Hungarian revolt 
and attempt to declare Hungary’s neutrality, the liquidation of the Soviet naval 
base in Albania, the cessation of Soviet aid to China and the latter’s reminder of 
its as yet unsatisfied territorial claims upon the USSR were all the result of initial 
ideological differences. 


Finally, attention should be drawn to the effect of the ideological factor on the 
dynamism of both coalitions. The dynamic force of any coalition, in particular 
the question whether it assumes an aggressive or a defensive character, is deter- 
mined by a number of geopolitical and other factors. In the case of the Communist 
movement, the chief factor is the ideological, which, by its nature, might be 
described as a social atomic bomb whose function is to blow up the social structure 
of capitalist society, thus investing the Communist movement with an essentially 
aggressive character. In the case of the Atlantic Community, the ideological 
factor exerts a purely negative effect in the form of a rejection of Communist 
doctrine by Western democracy, whose ethos has faded from time and custom. 
The result-of this is the defensive nature of the Western coalition, a logical 
reflection of which was the doctrine that Communism must be “contained.” Dulles’s 
attempt to instil an aggressive element into the Western coalition by insisting on 
“rolling back” Communism was therefore artificial, since it was founded, not 
upon the dynamism, enthusiasm and self-sacrifice of the masses of the Western 
peoples, but upon Dulles’s own foresight and other personal qualities. 
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We may therefore come to the following conclusions: 


First, a number of purely objective advantages of a natural and geopolitical 
nature ensure the Western coalition’s great stability in comparison with the 
Communist bloc, despite its defensive character and numerous internal complica- 
tions, whether tactical or psychological. But this very defensive character and 
lack of ideological enthusiasm deprives it of the dynamism necessary for any 
conflict, since the old formula that defense produces at best nothing more than 
+0 is still applicable. 

Second, the ideological situation created by the Communist revolution in 
Russia gives the Eastern coalition the advantage of being a dynamic alliance of 
aggressive character. As the socialist camp, however, develops into a real coalition 
of Communist states, this advantage is considerably reduced by the emergence of 
internal frictions due to various geopolitical causes and to the ambiguous in- 
fluence of the ideological factor, which constitutes on the one hand the mainstay 
of the unity of the Communist camp and on the other hand a force tending to 
disrupt this unity. 

In order to arrive at a third conclusion concerning the possible future course 
of the processes of differentiation in each of the two main camps, we must 
consider the effect of these processes on the main conflict—that between East and 
West. 


x 


During the four years since the West was confronted with the Berlin ultimatum, 
there have been a few cold war “engagements” and even one important local 
armed conflict, which put an end to the preceding period of “position warfare.” 
The first of the two cold war “engagements” was that over Berlin, which, 
having begun as a diplomatic advance in the fall of 1958, was brought in 
the summer and fall of 1961 to the verge of an armed conflict, only to relapse 
in early 1962 into the normal succession of petty cold war “skirmishes.” 
The second was the Soviet attempt to infiltrate missile forces onto the island of 
Cuba in the fall of 1962, which was frustrated by the United States’ naval blockade 
of the island, accompanied by preparations for an American landing there. This 
lightning.engagement in the Caribbean ended in a return by both sides to their 
initial positions; i.e., Cuba was retained by the Communist bloc as a revolutionary 
bridgehead, while the West succeeded in frustrating the attempt to convert the 
island into a bridgehead for Soviet missiles. Lastly, the local armed conflict was 
that between China and India in October of last year, when Communist Chinese 
troops launched a considerable attack against the Indian frontier, brought 
to an end by the Chinese’ withdrawal to their initial positions despite appreciable 
tactical successes achieved during the advance. 

All these events demonstrate the reality of the cold war and also the dynamism 
of the Communist camp in launching these “engagements” one after the other, 
a dynamism which has not yet been noticeably checked by any divisions within 
the Communist coalition. It may be assumed that this dynamic impulse will 
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continue to remain unaffected in future, since, whether the Communist camp is 
divided by internal strife or not, dynamism is the criterion of the “correctness” 
of its ideology and its tactics. This is clearly borne out by the arguments and 
accusations leveled against one another by both sides in the cold war.?° 


There is, however, another aspect of the matter. All these “engagements” 
have ended inconclusively in what might be described as a strategical draw; 
each of them has been accompanied by considerable tactical victories which 
nevertheless could not be converted by either side into strategical victories such 
as usually produce a shift in the balance of power in favor of the victor. For 
example, the overwhelming superiority of the Soviet forces in the Berlin “engage- 
ment,” on all the West’s operational approaches to Berlin as well as in the city 
itself, resulted in an extremely modest achievement—the erection by the stronger 
side of a wall around Western Berlin as a kind of plaster sealing off the Soviet 
zone’s worst hemorrhagic spot where fugitives were fleeing to the West. On the 
other hand, the United States’ tactical victory in the Caribbean, which forced the 
withdrawal of Soviet missiles from Cuba, did not prove sufficiently effective to 
ensure the complete removal of Soviet forces from the island and compel Castro 
to accept an international control. In the case of the Sino-Indian conflict, although 
India’s defense of her frontier proved inadequate and the way was opened for the 
Chinese troops into the valley of the Brahmaputra, and although the Indian 
government's belated appeal for Western aid could not be effectively met without 
considerable delay, the Chinese successes, which were on the point of acquiring 
more than tactical significance, were cut short by the Chinese themselves, and 
this local armed conflict—whether as a result of the Chinese’ own intentions or of 
Soviet pressure (including the USSR’s decision to deliver the arms ordered by 
India)—gave way once more to the cold war status quo. 


‘Thus, in all these cases both sides showed indecision and a reluctance to 
develop the scale of their operations despite the strength of the forces that were 
engaged on both sides. Characteristic in this light are the accusations and self- 
justifications advanced by various parties within the Communist camp: the 
Albanians’ accusation of cowardice leveled against Khrushchev and his party 
for failing to carry the Berlin operation through to its conclusion; the Chinese’ 
and Albanians’ charges of having betrayed Cuba, leveled against Khrushchev 
for withdrawing Soviet strategic missile forces from the island and recommending 
Castro to accept United Nations control; and Khrushchev’s recriminations 
against the Chinese “dogmatists,” who talk of a “paper tiger” but tolerate the 
presence of capitalist colonies such as Hongkong and Macao on their territory.** 
Similar reproaches are occasionally delivered against the United States by her 
Western alfies for not developing her tactical success in the Caribbean into a 
strategic “victory”—i.e., that of forcing the withdrawal of all Soviet troops from 
Cuba. 
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` Whereas with regard to the West it may be argued that the limited scale of the 
United States’ success confirms the principle that the most successful defense 
produces the strategical result of +0, this argument cannot be applied to the 
Communist side, which pursues all its operations in an aggressive spirit. Here 
other factors play their part. One of them may be said to be the internal lack of 
coordination of operations in the Eastern bloc, the illogical sequence of these 
operations and even a certain tendency for Soviet and Chinese operations to work 
to one another’s disadvantage. In 1958, the Soviet ultimatum over Berlin was 
presented only after the failure of the Chinese offensive in the Formosa Strait, 
when some off-shore islands were bombed; while the Chinese invasion of Indian 
territory, which took place on October 20 last, preceding by two days the/crisis 
in the Caribbean, was in fact an attempt by the Chinese to seize control of the 
Himalayan passes, the most important positions on the threshold of a region 
which is the obvious object of Soviet ambitions. 


Here it may be observed that whoever—whether the USSR or China—succeeds ` 
in extending his influence over India will have a decidedly better chance of be- 
coming—or remaining—the future leader of the Communist bloc. For a number 
of racial, psychological and economic reasons, the USSR’s prospects in India 
have so far been brighter than those of Communist China, but the lack of a 
common frontier with India has been a handicap for the Soviets in their competi- 
tion with the Chinese in this region. The latest Sino-Pakistan frontier agreement 
is not favourable to that route which the USSR has been preparing at such cost 
over many years for penetrating into India vis Afghanistan and Pakistan. The 
recent march of Chinese divisions across the Himalayas was an unambiguous 
reminder of China’s interests in this region. The Soviet countermeasure of rein- 
forcing India’s defense potential by deliveries of the latest airplanes, licences and 
aid for the construction of a modern aircraft factory in India is a clear sign of 
gtowing competition between the two Communist giants in southern Asia; 
another is the successive visits paid to Indonesia by Marshal Malinovsky and 
Liu Shao-chi. 

Such was the effect of internal strife within the Communist camp on various 
operations of the cold war. Admittedly, the indecisiveness and passivity of certain 
European members of the Atlantic coalition—Britain and Norway, for example, 
who on October 17, only a week before the blockade of Cuba, were criticizing 
the USA’s embargo on arms deliveries to Cuba—were also bound to affect the 
United States’ determination to carry the fight through to the point of forcing 
the Soviets completely out of Cuba. 


An even more inhibitive effect upon the course of the cold war than that of 
internal frictions in the two main camps is, of course, that of the atomic era itself, 
in which the balance of deterrents results in that nuclear stalemate which provides 
the whole background to the cold war. This may clearly be seen in the negotiations 
between the USA and the USSR which have been going on uninterruptedly, even 
when the cold war “engagements” were at their height—negotiations in which 
the leaders of the two coalitions regulated the scope of the cold war over the 
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heads of their partners, who were obliged to look on, whether submissively or 
reluctantly, passively or fearfully. These negotiations were not the result simply 
of a common feeling of responsibility for the fate of the world: a common 
responsibility generates common interests. For the USA and for the USSR it is 
equally undesirable to increase the membership of the “atomic club.” They are 
both interested in slowing down the armaments race, provided that the balance 
of power is not disturbed. Finally, the leaders of the two coalitions are drawn 
together by the weakening of their authority and prestige in the eyes of their 
respective partners. 

All this tempts members of influential circles in the West to entertain the 
possibility of securing a permanent agreement between the United States and the 
Soviet Union delimiting the spheres of influence of the two coalitions throughout 
the world. Some hopes go even further. Obscure hints in the “de Gaulle doctrine” 
of “organizing Europe from the Atlantic to the Urals” evidently reflect the dream 
that, confronted by the Chinese threat, the Soviet Union—or, as the dreamers say, 
Russia—will remember its European affinities and interests. Thus, we arrive at 
the question whether the cold war between East and West is not dying down 
entitely as the ideological foundation of the conflict becomes more and more 
undermined. It is not the function of the present writer to attempt an answer to 
this question with regard to the Western powers. As regards the Communist bloc 
in general and the USSR in particular, it suffices to point to the constant attempts 
of the Soviet and Chinese leaders to “freeze” all manifestations of a “thaw.” 
‘These efforts characterize all the activity of Khrushchev, which may be described 
as an attempt to modernize totalitarianism without abandoning Communist 
aims. In order to put an end to the cold war, or what Khrushchev calls the ideolog- 
ical struggle and political, economic and cultural competition, not only one but 
both sides must work for it; consequently, despite all negotiations at the highest 
level, the cold war will continue. 

Hence may be derived a third conclusion regarding the future course of 
internal disagreements in the Communist camp. Being organic in nature and 
extremely profound, these differences cannot disappear; at the same time, they 
cannot lead to a complete disintegration of the Communist coalition so long as 
the capitalist world continues to exist. Like a cannon ball chained to a prisoner’s 
leg, they will hamper the movements of the various members of the Communist 
bloc in the cold war, tending to break up all their enterprises into smaller un- 
cootdinated operations. 


CURRENT SOVIET AFFAIRS 
Domestic Affairs 


The Reorganization of Administration in Turkestan 


The formation of the Central Asian Bureau of the Party Central Committee, 
the Central Asian National Economic Council and a number of other agencies 
common to the four republics of Turkestan does not come within the framework 
of the general overhaul of local government and Party leadership of the economy 
carried out in accordance with the resolution adopted at the November 1962 
meeting of the Party Central Committee. Moreover, the creation of these agencies 
is at variance not only with the Statutes of the Soviet Communist Party, which 
do not recognize any intermediate authority between republic Party organizations 
and the all-Union Central Committee, but also with the Soviet Constitution and 
the constitutions of the Union republics, according to which the administration 
of Union-republic industry is the prerogative of the individual republics. 


In the event, the Soviet leaders did not deem it necessary to make the appro- 
priate changes in the Party Statutes and the Constitution before introducing their 
measures, which reduce to a minimum the rights of the Union republics of 
Turkestan in the Party and economic fields. Khrushchev’s disregard for legal 
procedure would seem to indicate that little has changed in this respect since the 
days of Stalin. 


Although in his speech at the November plenary session Khrushchev referred 
to the initiative of officials in the Turkestani republics in connection with the 
formation of the Central Asian National Economic Council, he was unable to do 
the same in respect of the Central Asian Bureau of the Party Central Committee.! 
He did, however, try to placate the Turkestani Communists with the assurance: 


This Bureau will not in any instance replace or usurp the functions of the central 
committees of the Union-republic parties. ... Supervision of the entire life of the 
republic will as before be the responsibility of the Central Committee of the Com- 
munist Party of the Union republic. The main object of the Central Asian Bureau 
is to furnish assistance to the Central Asian republican Party agencies in improving 
the supervision of industry, building affairs and agriculture, and to coordinate... 
the activities of Party, governmental and economic agencies in these republics.? 


However, as might be expected, things have in fact turned out quite differently. 
The Central Asian Bureau began its work with speeches by the first secretaries of 
the central committees of Uzbekistan, Kirghizia, Tadzhikistan and Turkmenia, 
and also the First Secretary of the Chimkent Oblast Committee of the Kazakh 





1 Tzvestia, November 20, 1962. 
2 Ibid. 


Party, on the reorganization of Party agencies in the republics. 3 Tt went on to 
interfere in such everyday functions of the local Party agencies as a reception for 
cotton growers.4 


The composition of the Central Asian Bureau suggests a departure by the 
Central Committee from the principle of promoting natives to. the highest posts 
in the national republics. The Chairman of the Bureau, which has its headquarters 
in Tashkent, is Vladimir Lomonosov from Moscow, his deputies Vasily Akulin- 
tsev and Sergei Veselov. The first secretaries of the four constituent republics 
come clearly a rank lower, being on a level with the heads of the individual eco- 
nomic agencies—the Cotton Board, Sredazstroi and the Irrigation and State Farm 
Construction Board—and the Chairman of the Central Asian National Economic 
Council. 


‘The formation of the Central Asian National Economic Council (Sovnarkhoz) 
marks the end of the so-called extension of the Union republics’ right to control 
their own industry which was proclaimed with such a tortent of propaganda only 
five years ago. This body takes over enterprises and organizations which were 
formerly controlled by the national economic councils of the four republics, 
which have now been disbanded. It includes boards for the mining and metals 
industry, machine building, electrical and radio engineering, the oil and gas indus- 
try, the cotton industry, building materials, light industry, the textile and knitwear 
industry, wood processing, the food, meat and milk, fisheries, butter and fats, 
and truck gardening and winegrowing industries. There are also a number of 
functional boards such as those for technology, production, and labor and wages. 


Some of the subsidiary boards are organizing their own territorial boards in 
the republics. These include the boards for the cotton icdustry, building materials, 
light industry and the food industry; in addition, in Kirghizia, there is a terri- 
torial board for the meat and milk industry. These territorial boards will be 
subordinate to both the Central Asian National Economic Council and the govern- 
ments of the Union republics. All the remaining boards are solely responsible to 
the Economic Council. . 


Apart from the Central Asian National Economic Council, there have been 
created a Main Central Asian Board of the USSR Council of Ministers for Irriga- 
tion and the Construction of State Farms, to which is to be entrusted water 
conservation, construction of irrigation works and reclamation of the virgin 
lands, and a Union-republic Ministry (subsequently reconstituted as a State Pro 
duction Committee) for Building Affairs in the Central Asian Economic Region, 
which will carry out industrial, public, residential, communal and agricultural 
building. This latter body has four main territorial boards in the republics: “Glav- 
uzbekstroi,” “Glavturkmenstroi,” “Glavtadzhikstroi” and “Glavkirgizstroi.” 





3 Pravda, December 29, 1962. Apart from the chairman, these are the only members of the Bureau 
indicated in the Pragda report. The officials mentioned below are included on the basis of Khrushchev’s 
report to the Central Committee (Prasda, November 20, 1962, p. 2, col. 4). 

4 Turkmenskaya iskra, Ashkhabad, February 3, 1963. 
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What are the reasons for this radical reorganization of the Party and economic 
leadership in Turkestan? Is it not a step toward the merging of the Turkestan repub- 
lics into a single entity as part of the development of Soviet society toward the ero- 
sion, and later the complete removal, of frontiers between the Union republics? 


The new Party Program states that “the frontiers between the Union repub- 
lics within the limits of the USSR are more and more tending to lose their 
former significance.”® In one of his speeches, Khrushchev called this an “erosion 
of frontiers.” This, however, should only be taken in the sense of an occasional 
shifting of frontiers between the Union republics. In 1954, for instance, the 
Crimean Oblast was transferred from the RSFSR to the Ukrainian SSR and the 
Bostandyk Raion of the Kazakh SSR was transferred to the Uzbek SSR; in 
January of this year, a further part of the territory of the Kazakh SSR was in- 
corporated in the Uzbek SSR. In all probability, the detachment of the Virgin 
Lands Krai from Kazakhstan is under consideration. 


But there will be a protracted interval between the erosion of frontiers and 
their complete removal and the merging of the separate peoples into a single 
entity, even by Communist reckoning. The Central Committee publication 
Polticheskoe samoobrazovanie has stated: 


The process of merging peoples into a single Communist family is complex and 
protracted, for even after the victory of the dictatorship of the proletariat on a 
worldwide scale national features and differences will still be preserved for a long 
time. But there can be no doubt that under Communism the former concepts of 
frontiers will gradually disappear.® 


There are no grounds for thinking that the peoples of Turkestan have reached 
the stage of political and ideological development at which the frontiers between 
the republics lapse. Attempts to ascribe these Party measures to the common 
economic interests of the Turkestani republics is also unconvincing, for it is no 
new idea. Such common interests already existed when, in spite of opposition 
from Turkestani Communists headed by Turar Ryskulov, Turkestan was divided 
into five republics with the object of preventing the formation of too powerful 
a political entity which might endanger Bolshevik rule. Precisely the same situation 
obtained when in 1934 the previous Central Asian Bureau of the Central Com- 
mittee and Central Asian economic agencies were liquidated. Common economic 
interests could be used as justification for uniting many other republics and oblasts 
of the Soviet Union, such as the Ukraine, Moldavia and Belorussia, the Baltic 
republics, and the Transcaucasian republics. From the point of view of economic 
expediency, it would be a much better idea to merge the republics of Turkestan 
into a single entity as a federation ruled by the Turkestanis themselves, but there 
has been no question of that. . 


Many people take the view that the present reorganization represents a return 
to the methods used by the Bolsheviks in governing Turkestan during the early 
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period of its sovietization, when the Turkestan Bureau of the Central Committee, 
formed in July 1920 and reconstituted as the Central Asian Bureau in May 1922, 
was aimed at suppressing the opposition of the local population to this process. 
The reasons for the conflict between the Moslem Communists and the central 
Party authorities in Moscow lay in their differences of view over the Turkic 
peoples of Russia and the methods to be used for freeing them from colonial 
dependence. Adhering in doctrinaire fashion to the Marxist dogma of the dicta- 
totship of the proletariat, the leaders of the Russian Communist Party, headed by 
Lenin, were of the opinion that the liberation of the colonial peoples of the East 
should take place with the aid and under the guidance of the proletariat of the 
industrially developed countries and that in the case of the Moslem peoples of 
Russia this role must be played by the Russian working class, while the Moslem 
Communists held strongly to the view that the theory of the dictatorship of the 
proletariat was inapplicable to the peoples of the East. Mirsaid Sultan-Galiev, 
who formulated his own theory for the liberation of colonial and semicolonial 
peoples of the East, rejected the possibility of applying the Marxist theory of the 
class struggle and the dictatorship of the proletariat to these countries, in whose 
exploitation both the bourgeoisie and the proletariats of industrial countries of 
the West were participating. He proceeded from the premise that the transition, 
brought about by a proletarian revolution in the West, from a dictatorship of the 
bourgeoisie to its antithesis—one of the proletariat—would bring no improvement 
in the position of the oppressed peoples of the East. The situation of the Turkic 
peoples under Moscow’s version of the dictatorship of the proletariat proved him 
only too right. 


For this reason, Sultan-Galiev demanded that the liberation of the peoples of 
the East from colonial independence should be left to the peoples themselves 
and that the method employed should be to unite all nationalist forces, from 
workers to the petty bourgeoisie and even including progressive elements of the 
industrial bourgeoisie. To head this movement, he called for a special Colonial 
International headed by the Moslem intelligentsia and independent of the Russian 
Communist Party. This, of course, would have meant that the Russian Com- 
munist Party would lose the opportunity of playing the guiding role vis-a-vis the 
peoples of the East, which it had no intention of relinquishing. In 1923, Sultan- 
Galiev was suddenly arrested as a bourgeois nationalist and his theories declared 
opposed to the Party, with all the consequences that this entailed. (It is noteworthy 
that the Soviet government’s present foreign policy is now showing a return to 
the ideas of Sultan-Galiev. In the absence of any enthusiasm on the part of the 
peoples of Asia and Africa for Communist slogans in their struggle for indepen- 
dence, the Communist Party of the Soviet Union has been forced to change its 
tactics, abandoning its demands for a proletarian revolution and instead calling 
for a united democratic front of all patriotic forces, including the national 
bourgeoisie. A dictatorship ‘of the proletariat has been discarded in favor of the 
formation of a state of national democracy.)? 


? Pravda, December 6, 1960. 
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` The divergence of views on the situation in Turkestan in the early days of the 
Soviet regime also came into the open at the Fourth Conference of the Central 
Committee of the Russian Communist Party with responsible officials of the 
national republics and oblasts in 1923, during a discussion of the Sultan-Galiev 
affair after the latter’s arrest. Secretary of the Uzbek Central Committee Akmal 
Ikramov and other prominent Turkestani leaders accused Stalin of allowing 
colonialism to continue in Turkestan as it had been under the Tsars. Stalin made 
no teal attempt to deny this claim but reacted with demagogy: 


If Turkestan 1s in fact a colony, as it was under Tsarism, then the Basmachis 
were tight and it is not we who should condemn Sultan-Galiev, but he who should 
condemn us as people who permit the existence of a colony within the framework 
of the Soviet regime. If this is true, I do not understand why you have not yourselves 
gone off and joined the Basmachis.® 


For fifteen years, the Central Asian Bureau of the Central Committee con- 
trolled the political, economic and cultural life of Turkestan and was disbanded 
only when, after having completed the collectivization of agriculture, suppressed 
the Basmachi movement and peasant revolts associated with collectivization and 
annihilated the hard core of the national intelligentsia, the central authorities 
considered the pacification of Turkestan complete. To use the words of a Soviet 
historian: 

.., under the leadership of the Turkbyuro were crushed both great-power chau- 

vinists who did not wish to admit local national cadres into the ruling governmental 

and Party agencies and local bourgeois nationalists who attempted, under the guise 
of creating a “Turkic republic” and a “Turkic Communist Party,” to tear Turkestan 


away from Soviet Russia and local Party organizations away from the Russian 
Communist Party of Bolsheviks.® 


Parallel with the Central Asian Bureau of the Central Committee there also 
existed at that petiod a Central Asian Economic Council, formed in 1923, a 
Central Asian Water Conservation Board and a number of other organizations. 
All these were disbanded in 1934 on precisely the same grounds as those on which 
they are now being resurrected. A decree of the Central Committee of the All- 
Union Communist Party of Bolsheviks and the USSR Council of People’s Com- 
missars of October 1934 stated: 


With the aim of further developing the economic, cultural and political might 
of the Uzbek, Tadzhik and Turkmen republics and establishing a direct link be- 
tween these republics and their national Communist parties and the Central Commit- 
tee of the All-Union Communist Party of Bolsheviks and the government of the 
Union, the Council of People’s Commissars of the Union and the Central Committee 
of the All-Union Communist Party of Bolsheviks hereby issue a decree (a) disbanding 
the existing Central Asian economic agencies: the Central Asian Economic Council 


8 J. V. Stalin, Sochineniya (Works), Moscow, 1952, Vol. V, pp. 306—7. 

° Minuya kapitalizm (O perekbode k sotsialiamu respublik Srednei Azii i Kazakbstana) (Escaping Capi- 
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and the institution of plenipotentiaries of all-Union people’s commissariats, which, 
not being federative bodies, cannot successfully carry out the tasks of directing the 
growing economies of the Central Asian republics; (b) recognizing the need to 
disband the Central Asian Bureau of the Central Committee of the All-Union Com- 
munist Party of Bolsheviks, which has fulfilled its positive aims in Central Asia as 
regards bolstering up the republics and the national Communist parties, which at 
this stage must establish a direct link with the Central Committee of the All-Union 
Communist Party of Bolsheviks and the government of the Union in order to 
resolve the problems which face them. 


The Soviet historian quoting this decree makes the following comment: 


By this time, the Central Asian republics had matured so much economically, 
politically and culturally that the question arose of disbanding the Central Asian 
Bureau of the Central Committee of the All-Union Communist Party of Bolsheviks, 
the Central Asian Economic Council and other Central Asian agencies and estab- 
lishing a direct link between these republics and their Communist parties and the 
Central Committee of the All-Union Communist Party of Bolsheviks and the 
government of the USSR.1° 


The decree of the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR of February 5, 
1963, on the formation of the Central Asian National Economic Council begins 
with almost the same words as were used to justify the disbandment ofits fore- 
runner in 1934: “‘... in the interests of the further successful development of the 
economies of the Soviet republics of Central Asia and improvement of the 
direction of the national economy .. .”44 


x 


This justification is so naïve that it can hardly begin to disguise the true reason 
for the resurrection of these Central Asian agencies, which lies in the fact that 
the Soviet regime is encountering major difficulties that the present form of 
administration has been unable to rectify. First, there is the ever-increasing desire 
of collective farmers, workers and employees and even Party and governmental 
officials to accumulate personal property to the detriment of the socialist economy; 
second, cotton growing, the main industry in Turkestan, is still very backward, 
owing to the peasants’ disinclination to work in the collective sector and to the 
poor labor discipline obtaining among workers on state farms; third, there is 
nationalism and opposition to the policy of sovietization. 

The craving for personal property among collective farmers takes the form 
of a constant desire to enlarge their private land holdings and take no part in 
work on the collective sector. One very widespread manifestation of this trend 
is the granting by collective farm managements of land for personal use by their 
members ånd also by industrial workers in excess of the fixed limits. During 1960, 
7,756 cases of such misappropriation of collective farm land by individuals for 


10 V, Y, Nepomnin, Ocherki istorit sotsialsticheskogo stroitelstva » Uzbekistana (1917—1937) (An Out- 
line History of Socialist Construction in Uzbekistan, 1917—37), Tashkent, 1957, pp. 185—86. 
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their private use wete discovered in Turkmenia alone. On the “Eighth of May” 
collective farm, whose chairman was Candidate Member of the Turkmenian 
Patty Central Committee Boyar Ovezov, 700 hectares of land in excess of the 
fixed limit had been handed over for private exploitation, as a result of which each 
homestead had seven times as large a private plot as it should have had. Many of 
these plots were from 4 to 6 hectares in size. Kommunist Tcdzhikistana reported 
that in three raions alone in Tadzhikistan 1,300 hectares of collective farm land 
were found to be being illegally utilized. In May 1961, the question of the 
“plundering of collective farm land” was discussed at a special plenary session of 
the Central Committee of the Kirghiz Communist Party, which proceeded to 
replace the entire Party leadership and stripped Dikimbaey of his post as Chair- 

man of the Council of Ministers of the republic. Chairman of the Uzbek Council 
of Ministers Kurbanov dealt with a similar situation in his republic at a meeting 
of agricultural officials in February 1963.12 


The collective farmers and workers on state farms prefer to work on their 
private plots and ignore work on collective and state farm land. The periodical 
press frequently prints reports on this subject. In Tashkent Oblast, “in Gulistan 
and a number of other hungry steppe regions little more than a quarter of the 
people selected to harvest the cotton go out into the fields”; in Samarkand Oblast, 
“12-13 percent of the able-bodied collective and state farm workers take part in 
the harvest” ;18 on the “Pravda” collective farm, 1,500 people should be partici- 
pating in the harvesting of the cotton and clearing the fields, but in fact there 
is not one” ;14 and so it goes on. 


Among the new class—from departmental heads of collective farms to secre- 
taries of the Party central committees of the republics—the craving for personal 
profit finds its reflection in large-scale deception of the state by various methods 
with the aim of obtaining bonuses and recommendations or simply of maintaining 
the standard of personal welfare already schieved. Deception of the state by 
leading officials has become universal in Turkestan. 


Another widespread practice in recent years has been the establishment of 
private undertakings under cover of state. or public concerns and the misappro- 
priation of state or public property by persons to whom it is entrusted in the 
course of their duty. A symptomatic feature of this is the conciliatory attitude 
adopted toward plundeters of socialist, particularly collective farm, property by 
important organizations. Jzvestia recently teported one case in which the chairman 
of the Mekhnat-Rokhat collective farm in Tadzhikistan, Ishmurad Babagulov, 
who sold 2,600 sheep and goats belonging to the collective farm and split the 
proceeds with a group of his friends on the farm, was not even brought to court 
by the prosecutor’s office, which regarded the reprimand given him by the Party 
organization as sufficient punishment.15 . 


13 Prasda Vostoka, February 14, 1963. 
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14 Thid., December 7, 1961. 
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Bribery is rampant among Party and government officials and there are often 
ties between court and police officials and lawbreakers. At the last Uzbek 
Party congress at the end of 1961, First Secretary of the Central Committee 
Rashidov spoke of certain raion Party leaders’ being in league with rogues for the 
sake of gain, and at the Kirghiz Party congress Central Committee First Secretary 
Usubaliev referred to misappropriation of socialist property, attempts to get rich, 
. excessively large personal holdings, corruption and the complete demoralization 
of certain high officials who had been suborned by lawbreakers. In February 
of this year, a plenary session of the Uzbek Party Central Committee expelled 
S. Kasimov from membership for bribery and in Tadzhikistan a court sentenced 
chairman of the Dushanbe City Executive Committee N. Babadzhanov to death 
and Raion Executive Committee Chairman F. Rakhimov, Dushanbe City Prose- 
cutor N. Khuseinov and others to long terms of imprisonment on the same charge. 18 

The backward state of cotton growing in Turkestan, which produces 94 
percent of all the cotton grown in the country,!” is a heavy blow to the Soviet 
economy. Khrushchev has referred to the urgent need for a higher output of 
cotton but, despite huge investments, it has not risen. Uzbekistan, for example, 
despite an increase in the area sown and an extension of irrigated land by 140,000 
hectares in the last three years, delivered to the state 3,160,000 tons in 1959, 
2,800,000 tons in 1960, 3,000,000 tons in 1961 and 2,900,000 tons in 1962. In the 
latter year, the republic fell 456,000 tons, or 13.6 percent, below the target. 


The situation is the same in Tadzhikistan, where production in 1962 fell 
15 percent below the target. In Turkmenia, production has been falling from 
year to year: in 1960, the republic delivered 400,000 tons to the state; in 1961, 
391,000 tons; and in 1962, only 375,600 tons. In the last few years, Kirghizia too 
has failed to fulfill its plan. 


At the last congress of the Tadzhik Communist Party, First Secretary Rasulov 
declared: ` 


'Despite the fact that electric-powered appliances and technical equipment have 
doubled on the collective and state farms of the republic over the last eight years, 
the area of irrigated land has been extended by 90,000 hectares and there has been 
a sharp increase in the application of artificial fertilizers, the production of cotton 

_ in the republic is not rising and yields have even declined. 18 


The position in this respect is even worse in Turkmenia; where the yield per 
hectare of cotton declined from 2.05 tons in 1958 to 1.76 tons in 1959, 1.63 tons 
in 1960 and 1.57 tons in 1961. In 1959, the cotton plantations of the Murgab 
Oasis began to be irrigated by the waters of the Amu-Darya through the Karakum 
Canal. The previous year, the average yield of cotton per hectare in this area was 
1.91 tons; in 1959 and 1960, with far more water available, it fell to 1.46 and 1.24 
tons. The reason for this is that the virgin land in this oasis was organized into 

18 Kommunist Tadzbikistana, Dushanbe, February 14, 1962. 

17 Narodnos kbozyaistvo SSSR 2 1961 godu: Statsstichesky exbegodnik (The National Economy of the 
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18 Kommunist Tadzbtkistana, September 23, 1961. 
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state farms which sowed large areas of cotton and obtained a yield in the first year 
of 0.56 tons per hectare, and in the second 0.64 tons. Local inhabitants state that 
where previously 2.8 tons of cotton were harvested from a hectare now the 
collective and state farms have difficulty in harvesting 0.7—0.8 tons.1® In the first 
four years of the Seven-Year Plan, the republic has fallen 312,000 tons short of 
its production plan despite the fact that in this period the sown area has risen by 
53,000 hectares. In 1962, the plan for sales of cotton was only 77 percent fulfilled. 
At the March 1963 plenary session of the Turkmen Party Central Committee, 
there was a further reshuffle of high officials and Second Secretary M. A. Pimenov 
was removed from his post.®° 


The Soviet Party leaders are no less disturbed by various overt and covert 
manifestations of nationalism. These take the form of defending the cultural past 
of the native population, opposition to the Soviet policy of Russifying the peoples 
of Turkestan and demands for freedom of artistic expression. Young poets and 
prose writers who speak out boldly are becoming more and more popular. One 
of them, the Kirghiz poet Ramis Ryskulov, became known for his speech in 1961 
criticizing a resolution of the Kirghiz Central Committee on the work of the 
nationalist Tynystanov and calling for the liberation of art from the influence of 
Party policy.?? At a recent republican conference of the artistic intelligentsia, 
Kirghiz Party Secretary Tokombaev sharply criticized the newspaper Leninchil 
zhash for praising Ryskulov.* 

The poet E. Mederbekov published an article in the journal 4/c-Too under 
the title “The Hero of Our Time in Kirghiz Prose,” in which he asserted that 
“at one time ‘uneducated Kirghiz’ created such artistic types as the figures of 
Manas, Kynykai and Bakai, but the contemporary Kirghiz, ‘who have institutes 
and academies at their disposal,’ are unable to create artistic types similar to the 
figures in the epic Manas.” 23 

Apart from castigating Ryskulov and Mederbekov, the conference alse 
criticized the works of a number of other writers as well as theatrical presentations 
for “being out of touch with the principles of the Party spirit in literature,” for 
avoiding the present and turning to “eternal themes,” for preaching the breaking 
away of Kirghiz literature from the Russian, for opposing socialist realism and 
describing it as conservative. 


Soon after this conference, Usubaliev published a long article in Sovetskaya 
Kirgiziya on international education in which he demanded that there be “no 
weakening of the struggle against manifestations of bourgeois ideology, survivals 
of bourgeois nationalism and parochialism.” “Backward elements,” he wrote, 
“are making attempts to set representatives of some areas of the republic at 
loggerheads with those of others, of one nationality against another. They would 


19 Tzvestia, May 31, 1961. 

20 Prapda, March 26, 1963. 

21 Sopetskaya Kirgiziya, Frunze, September 19, 1961. 
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particularly like to put this harmful ambition of theirs into practice in the selection 
and disposition of cadres.’’*4 

In a report to the Uzbek Party congress, Rashidov spoke of “tendencies to 
idealize the feudal past and to gloss over social contradictions in the history of 
the peoples.” First Secretary of the Tashkent City Party Committee Murtazaev 
complained that in anonymous letters addressed to Party organizations people 
“are trying to sully the great friendship of the peoples and are showing nationalist 
tendencies and malevolence.” Both First Secretary of the Turkmen Party Central 
Committee Babaev and Chairman of the Kazakh Council of Ministers Daulenov 
were removed from their posts for showing nationalist tendencies. 23 

Revival of the question of Dzhadidism, which the Communists believed to 
have been long dead and buried, is no coincidence. Dzhadidism, which sprang 
up in the nineteenth century among the Tatars as an educational movement, was 
brought by them to Turkestan, where it assumed the form of a national liberation 
movement. The Communists, who claimed a monopoly of the leadership of the 
national liberation movement among the Turkic peoples, declared it an irreconcil- 
able enemy and ruthlessly exterminated its supporters. In recent years, however, 
there have been attempts to rehabilitate the movement. Voices recognizing the 
progressive contribution of Dzhadidism to the cause of national liberation in 
Turkestan have been getting louder. The compilers of An Outline History of the 
Communist Party of Turkestan, for instance, take this view.?8 In another book, the 
Turkestani historian M. Vakhabov writes: “Not all the people who were called 
Dzhadids before the Revolution were representatives and ideologists of the 
national bourgeoisie. Among them were not a few people who in their work 
reflected the interests of the working people and were bearers of enlightened 
ideas.”?7 At the Third Congress of the Intelligentsia of Uzbekistan, held in 
January 1962, there was mention of attempts to have the works of a number 
of Dzhadids published.?® 

Finally, Uzbek First Secretary Rashidov, doubtless with official sanction from 
Moscow, delivered a rebuke to those who sought the rehabilitation of Dzhadidism. 
At the Third Congress of the Uzbek Intelligentsia, he said: 


At the moment, certain people, under the guise of the campaign against the 
consequences of the personality cult, are trying to whitewash Dzhadidism and its 
ideologists. We cannot allow this and we never shall allow it . . . . The ideological 
soil of Dzhadidism was, as we know, Pan-Islamism and Pan-Turkism and the form 
its struggle against the Soviet regime took was the Basmachi movement. 


Evidently as a warning to those whose sympathies lay with Dzhadidism, 
Rashidov added: 


“ Ibid., February 24, 1963. 
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Dzhadidism, Pan-Islamism and Pan-Turkism have been taken into the arsenal 
of American intelligence....He who tries to rehabilitate Dzhadidism and gloss 
over the class contradictions of the early years of the Soviet regime, who idealizes 
the feudal past, is, in fact, providing grist for the enemy’s mill.#® 


Thus, neither the activities of a huge army of agitators (in Uzbekistan 136,000, 
in Kirghizia 50,000, in Turkmenia and Tadzhikistan 30,000 each) nor constant 
purges of officials at raion, oblast and republican level, which the local population 
call the “massacre of cadres,” have succeeded in halting economic, ideological 
and cultural trends in Turkestan which are anathema to the Soviet Communist 
Party. There can be no doubt that the national liberation movement of peoples 
in various countries of Africa and Asia also exerts considerable influence on the 
population of Turkestan. Various Soviet delegations to these countries not only take 
with them Communist propaganda, which cannot boast of any great success, butalso, 
probably without realizing it, bring back details of the new life that is beginning 
for these peoples. For example, a book by Chairman of the Tadzhik Supreme 
Soviet Rakhmatov describing two visits he made to the young states of Africa 
could not but prompt its readers to draw comparisons far from favorable to the 
Soviet regime in Turkestan. ° 


The overhaul in 1961 of Party and government at the highest level in Tadzhik- 
istan, the changes in the Party hierarchy in Turkmenia, the replacement in 1961 
of Kirghiz Party First Secretary Razzakov by Usubaliev, of Chairman of the 
Kirghiz Council of Ministers Dikimbaev by Mambetov, and of Chairman of the 
Uzbek Council of Ministers Aminov by Kurbanov, and the imposition of severe 
sentences on Party and government officials for various crimes have all failed to 
produce the desired results. Consequently, the Soviet Party leaders have now 
decided to carry out a radical overhaul of the administration in Turkestan whereby 
the hub of all political, ideological and economic administration will be trans- 
ferred from republican organizations to a single center covering all four 
republics. Political leadership of the area is to be concentrated in the Central 
Asian Bureau of the All-Union Central Committee; economic administration 
will be invested in the Central Asian National Economic Council, under 
the chairmanship of Stepan Kadyshey and his deputy G. Zubarev, the 
State Production Committee for Building Affairs in the Central Asian Economic 
Region of the USSR, headed by Valentin Gushchin, and the Central Asian Board 
of the USSR Council of Ministers for Irrigation and Construction of State Farms, 
headed by A. Sarkisov. 


To complete the picture, despite the constitutional rights of the republics 
to possess their own military formations and ministries of defense, troops stationed 
in Turkestan are directly subordinated to the USSR Ministry of Defense. The 
commander of the Turkestan Military District is General of the Army Ivan 
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Fedyuninsky, his deputies Generals Lyashchenko and Shilykovsky, his Chief 
of Staff Petr Zaliznyuk and his political affairs chief N. Demin. None of these is a 
native Turkestani. It is quite impossible to believe that the republics of Turkestan, 
with their own universities, academies of sciences and other institutions, are 
unable to find indigenous Communists possessing the necessary qualifications 
to hold such posts. The fact is that Moscow is unable to rely on the political and 
ideological trustworthiness of the native Communists, and herein lies the reason 
for the entire reorganization of the administration in Turkestan. 


T. Davletshin 


The Kconomy 


Soviet Oil and the Export Market 


The Soviet oil industry has, for the most part, already settled down to ful- 
filling the targets envisaged in the twenty-year plan for heavy industry adopted 
at the T'wenty-Second Party Congress. While in 1961, the first year of the plan 
period, output of oil was 166 million tons and the target for 1962 was 185 million 
tons, by 1970 the industry was to be geared to a production of the order of 390 
million tons and by 1980 of between 690 million and 710 million tons.t 


The Soviet press points out that the presence of vast potential reserves of oil 
and gas in the Soviet Union in itself justifies the targets set. Whereas the total 
potential oil-bearing area in the United States is estimated at about 4,600,000 
square kilometers, that in the Soviet Union is 11 million square kilometers.? 
‘The main reserves of Soviet oiland gas are located in platform regions (foredeeps and 
intra-platform depressions). Whereas in the United States there is only one plat- 
form—the North American—, in the Soviet Union, ignoring the as yet little 
studied Kolyma Platform, there are four: the Russian (or so-called Scythian), 
the West Siberian, the East Siberian and the Central Asian. 


In the past decade, Soviet oil production has risen continuously. In the years 
1951-55, output rose by an average of 6,580,000 tons, or 12.1 percent annually; 
in 1956—60, by 15,400,000 tons, or 13.4 percent annually.? The Soviet Union has 
now displaced Venezuela as the world’s second largest producer—Venezuelan 
output in 1962 war 166 million tons—and is led only by the United States, which 
in 1962 produced 400 million tons.* The Soviet contribution to world output has 
tisen from 7.7 percent in 1950 to 14 percent in 1960.5 





1 Neftyanos kbozyatstvo, 1962, No. 6, p. 1. 

2 Ibid. 

3 Ibid., p. 2. 

4 Suddeutsche Zesiung, Munich, January 2, 1963. 
5 Neftyance kbozyaisteo, 1962, No. 6, p. 2. 
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In 1962, more than 540 new oil fields were discovered, sharply altering the 
geographical pattern of production with the main fields located farther away 
from the western and southern frontiers of the Soviet Union. Despite this, the 
oil industry is faced with improving still further the geographical distribution 
of sources of oil and gas. At present, production is concentrated mainly in the 
RSFSR, which by 1980 will account for more than half the country’s output. 
In the next few years, apart from increasing output from areas of the RSFSR 
where oil has been located, it is intended to open up and exploit new oil-bearing 
regions. 


In 1962, reports appeared in the press about a very large oil complex in the. 
West Siberian Depression, where along the middle course of the Ob and in the 
Irtysh Basin four large fields producing high-quality oil have already been 
discovered at Shaim, Megion, Ust-Balyk and Martymya. 


In March 1962, a gusher was struck at a depth of 2,100 meters at the village 
of Markovo, on the banks of the Lena near the port of Ust-Kut in Irkutsk Oblast. 
This well is now giving a regular yield of 1,000 tons a day. In addition, below the 
first stratum there is a second oil-bearing stratum with a huge potential. In early 
November 1962, a second Markovo well also began to yield gas and oil. On the 
other bank of the Lena, a bore was sunk into the first oil-bearing stratum and a 
kilometer-and-a-half away a fourth well was sunk which encountered the oil- 
bearing stratum a good 1,000 meters nearer the surface. Geological surveys 
carried out during the year indicated the immense potential of this field in 
Eastern Siberia, which might well transform the Upper Lena into a major source 
of oil in the east of the country in the next few yeats.* One exceedingly important 
factor is that this field is located only 500 kilometers from the Irkutsk refinery. 
Both the new Siberian fields are classified by Soviet geologists as giving high 
yields, but it must be borne in mind that there are tremendous difficulties involved 
in their exploitation, since they are located in uninhabited areas of dense taiga 
amid swamps and marshes. 


Geologists are now faced with the task of accelerating deep exploratory 
drilling and completing preparations for the exploitation of the main horizons 
in the Ust-Balyk, Megion and Shaim fields. It is planned to have the fields in 
Western and Eastern Siberia ready for the commercial extraction of oil and gas 
by 1966.7 To this end, for the past two years construction has been in progress 
of a railroad from Ivdel, in the Northern Urals, to the middle course of the Ob, 
where the main oil fields of Western Siberia are located. Owing to difficulties 
arising from the marshy nature of the terrain, only 192 of the 380 kilometers have 
been completed. At the same time, an underground oil pipeline is being built 
to the Northern Urals. The East Siberian field is located only 200, kilometers 
from the port of Ust-Kut, on the Lena, which is linked by rail with the industrial 


centers of Siberia. 
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In the past year, many other potentially rich oil fields have been discovered in 
the Soviet Union. It is planned to open up fields in oil-yielding regions on the 
lower reaches of the Enisei (the Enisei Estuary Depression), in the Yakutsk ASSR 
and in a number of depressions between mountain ranges in the Far East and the 
North-East of the USSR. It is also considered worth while undertaking further 
serious development of the oil and gas-bearing region on Sakhalin.§ 


In the next few years, it is proposed to increase the output of oil in the Ukraine, 
Azerbaidzhan, Turkmenia, Kazakhstan and Uzbekistan. In 1961, as a result of 
extensive geological and geophysical surveys of the desert, the “Lenin” oil field 
in the Western Karakum was discovered and brought into production. It ranks 
with such major fields as those at Surakhany, Bibi-Eibat and Kala on the Apsheron 
Peninsula and that at Tuimazy in the Volga-Urals area, and has now acquired great 
importance in the economy of Central Asia. As of July 1, 1961, the commercial 
reserves of oil there were half as large again as those in the remaining fields of 
Central Asia. The “Lenin” field, which has several strata, with oil and gas in all 
the intermediate and upper strata of the Pleiocene layer, is 25 kilometers long 
and as much as 3 kilometers wide. It is notable for the good collector properties 
of its productive strata and its stable water pressure.® At the end of 1961, it was 
contributing a considerable part of the total daily output of oil in the Turkmen 
SSR, although it accounted for only 6 percent of the wells under the control of 
“Turkmenneft,” the oil-producing undertaking in the republic. The oil from this 
field is of high quality and can be refined into first-rate products. The exploitation 
of this field will enable Turkmenia to fulfill its target for oil extraction under the 
Seven-Year Plan by 1963.1° 

-Most interesting results have been obtained in Kazakhstan. Here the focus of 
activity is in Western Kazakhstan, where a rich gas and oil field has been discovered 
around Zhetibai and Uzen, to the south of the Mangyshlak Plateau. Here there 
is a tich oil-bearing structure with a wealth of collectors up to 300 meters in 
depth yielding high-quality oil with a low sulfur content. The fields already 
discovered in Kazakhstan should make it possible within the next 10-15 years 
to extract several tens of millions of tons of oil a year. In the next few years, it 
is also planned to open up the rich potential of the Caspian Depression. 

In the Ukraine, apart from the development of oil production in the west 
(Dnieper-Donets Depression) and the east (the Ciscarpathian regional flexure 
and the southwest slope of the Russian platform), it is planned to develop produc- 
tion in the south, particularly in the Crimea, where geological surveys have 
produced most encouraging results.1# 

An increase in oil production in Azerbaidzhan is also expected as a result of the 
exploitation of deep horizons and deposits under the Caspian Sea. 
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The sequence of development of oil resources is to be as follows: in order 
to ensure the large annual rise in production envisaged in the plan, it is intended 
first to exploit the very rich area on the Mangyshlak Peninsula, in the Kazakh SSR. 
The second large oil-bearing area scheduled for exploitation in the near future is 
the deposit located on the middle course of the Ob. Judging from a statement 
by Chairman of the State Committee for the Fuel Industry N. V. Melnikov made 
at the November 1962 meeting of the Central Committee, the Soviet Union 
proposes to intensify exploitation of the wealth of the West Siberian Depression, 
where, it is believed, there are larger reserves of oil than in the Volga-Urals 
Basin or, possibly, in the entire Russian platform. Operations in all these 
regions, however, are hampered by the inadequacy of local resources—both 
equipment and skilled personnel. 


* 


Soviet statistics show that of the 15,500 million tons of oil extracted all over 
the world ia the last hundred years the United States accounts for 8,400 million 
tons, the territory of what is now the Soviet Union 1,600 million tons and other 
countries 5,500 million tons.14 In the next twenty years, the Soviet Union plans 
to produce almost as much as the United States in the same period. To achieve 
this, it is intended to concentrate production as far as possible in the major 
oilfields. In the Soviet Union, 10 percent of all known oilfields contain more than 
80 percent of the reserves of oil;15 as a result, it is considered inexpedient to 
proceed with drilling operations in all areas found to yield oil, a practice which, 
though common in the United States, would be exceedingly costly and uneconom- 
ical for the Soviet Union. Geological survey teams have been given instructions 
to concern themselves only with confirmed oilfields, without wasting time on 
those of secondary importance. 


‘The plan for oil and gas production set for 1965 requires an average of 13-15 
million meters of drilling per year.1® Over the last ten years, while the average 
depth of bores has increased by 50 percent, the annual volume of drilling has 
risen by more than 200 percent and commercial speeds have gone up by 72 percent. 
Particularly impressive advances have been made in the Tatar ASSR, where 
commercial speeds of exploitation drilling rose between 1951 and 1961 from 
469 to 1,840 meters per rig per month, or 290 percent.17 


In the Soviet Union, there is no standard time for erecting derricks and 
installing drilling equipment, which, depending on the equipment available, 
may take from 5 days (Tatar Sovnarkhoz) to as much as 94 days (Poltava Sovnar- 
khoz). There is also a great variation in the outlay on each installation: in 1961, it 
varied from 5,700 rubles (Tatar Sovnarkhoz) to 15,300 rubles (Saratov Sovnar- 
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khoz).1® The lag in erecting derricks in many regions of the USSR reduces the 
ptoductivity of drilling teams and keeps them standing idle during the transfer 
from one completed bore to another. In 1961, these idle periods accounted for 
an average of 7.5 percent of the time drilling teams were working, representing 
the loss of 190 wells.1® 


There is also a lack of technical coordination in the sinking of exploitation 
wells. In the area under the Tatar Sovnarkhoz, for instance, where all derricks 
are erected from prefabricated and ready assembled sections, one derrick erecting 
team can set up more than 50 drilling installations a year, whereas in those under 
the Chechen-Ingush, Perm, Saratov and certain other sovnarkhozes, where the 
old method of assembling them on the spot is still in use, the figure is only 9-13 
a year.?? A reduction in the time taken to erect and dismantle drilling equipment 
will, Soviet economists hope, make it possible to reduce the proportion of time 
the equipment is not actually in use from 80 to 60 percent, thereby releasing 
between 300 and 350 rigs and cutting depreciation charges by some 6 million 
rubles a year.?1 


Recently there has been a tendency in the Soviet Union to drill for oil at greater 
depths. Drilling to a depth of 4,000 meters or more was begun only after World 
War II in 1946-47 in Azerbaidzhan. At present, there are wells from 3,000 to 
5,000 meters in depth in the Chechen-Ingush ASSR, Azerbaidzhan and the 
_ Stavropol and Krasnodar krais. Whereas by 1959 some 34 deep wells with an 
average depth of 3,880 meters had been sunk in these areas, the next year they 
numbered 48 with an average depth of 4,010 meters.2® At present, there are 
plans for sinking a further three wells with a depth of 7,000 meters in Azerbaid- 
zhan and the Caspian Depression. This work is to be carried out by 1965. It is 
subsequently proposed to proceed by stages to the sinking of wells to 10,000, 
12,000 and 15,000 meters.?* Since it will be the first time such deep wells have 
been sunk in the USSR, use is being made of foreign experience in this field. 


In 1962, considerable attention was paid to deep exploratory drilling in new 
oil-beating regions of the country. The most promising areas are the Cis-Ural 
Flexure, the Caspian Depression and its northern side, the Northern Caucasus, 
the Ciscaucasian Flexure, the Apsheron Peninsula, the Kura Depression, Turk- 
menia, the Cis-Kopet Dag Flexure and the Ferghana Depression.*4 Oil men have 
been instructed to develop a large number of high-yield horizons in one location, 
thereby exploiting all the deeper deposits of oil.2° This expenditure of vast 
resources on the drilling of deep wells clearly demonstrates the comparative 
paucity of Soviet reserves in upper horizons from 1,500 to 3,000 meters in depth. 
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Parallel with the tendency toward sinking deeper wells, methods are being 
sought to raise the yield of oil from individual seams. At present, the oil yield in 
the USSR is at most 48-50 percent. According to Soviet calculations, an increase 
in the oil yield coefficient of as little as 5-10 percent would make it possible to 
boost accessible reserves of oil by many hundreds of millions of tons. Methods 
of extracting oil from the seams by means of liquefied gases and gas under high 
pressure and the heat treatment of seams should make it possible to raise the oil ` 
yield coefficient to 70 percent and reduce the period required to exploit fields,*8 


In 1962, Soviet oil production reached 186 million tons. Of the 18,200,000 
tons produced over and above the year before, 12 million came from newly 
drilled wells.?? The remarkable increase in production since 1959 has been primarily 
due to the results of surveying and exploiting rich fields in the Volga and Urals 
regions, which account for more than 70 percent of the country’s total production, 
and exploiting high yield deposits in the Chechen-Ingush ASSR, Stavropol Krai 
and the Azerbaidzhan SSR. 


In Kazakhstan, apart from the fields at Zhetybai and Uzen, which have 
already been mentioned, surveys were carried out in 1962 of fields at Kenkiyak, 
Kokzhede, Barankul and Prorva. This brought nearer the day when, as envisaged 
under the Seven-Year Plan, Kazakhstan will emerge as the third (later the second) 
largest producer of oil in the USSR.?8 During the year, rich new deposits were 
also discovered in the Chechen-Ingush ASSR, Perm Oblast and Stavropol Krai. 
In Azerbaidzhan, two new fields at Karabagly and Kyursanglya were brought into 
production. In the Crimea, the No. 1 well struck a gusher of high quality oil in 
commercial quantities at a depth of 2,730 meters from a Mesozoic deposit. 


There have also, however, been some major failures in the oil industry. 
Although, for example, exploitation drilling was 8.5 percent and exploratory drill- 
ing 34.5 percent greater in volume than it had been in 1958, during the three 
years 1959-61 the amount of rock drilled was 3,700,000 meters less than planned. 
In 1961, it amounted to some 3,800,000 meters, whereas the corresponding | 
figure for the United States in the same year was 14 times as great. Moreover, 
rates of drilling were unsatisfactory—the drilling of small-bore wells, for instance, 
fell 15 percent below the target®*®—having declined between 1959 and 1961 in 
connection with the systematic increase in the average depth of wells sunk: in 
1959, the average monthly figure for each drilling rig was 996 meters for exploita- 
tion drilling and 419 meters for exploratory drilling; in 1960, the corresponding 
figures were 993 and 401 meters, and in 1961 they fell again to 966 and 397 meters 
respectively. 3° 

In the RSFSR, the 1961 plan for introducing installations for the processing 
of oil prior to refining was fulfilled to the extent of only 6.5 percent, and as a 
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result 233 wells in the Romashkino field in the Tatar ASSR, the Shkapov field 
in the Bashkir ASSR and the Rodaev field in Kuibyshev Oblast were brought to 
a standstill. 34 


As a result of delays in the supply of necessary equipment, some 16,500 
million cubic meters of petroleum gas were burnt off in flares between 1959 and 
1961. This represents more than 40 percent of all petroleum gas extracted with 
- oil over the period. As a result, the commercial consumption of petroleum gas in 
1961 was only 4 percent higher than it had been in 1958 although output of 
oil had risen by 46 percent during this time. Nevertheless, despite all the short- 
comings and irregularities of development, Soviet oil production would appear 
to be achieving greater success than any other branch of Soviet industry. 


* 


The Soviet Union has been an exporter of oil and petroleum products since 
1925. Its main customer has always been Western Europe. In the ten years from 
1925 to 1935, West European countries imported a total of about 210 million 
tons of oil and petroleum products, of which 30 million tons, or 14.3 percent, 
came from the Soviet Union. In the case of Italy, this accounted for as much as 
48 percent of her imports, in that of Belgium 27 percent, and in the cases of 
Germany, Greece, Sweden and Denmark between 15 and 17 percent.33 Between 
1956 and 1960, Soviet exports of oil and petroleum products to capitalist countries 
rose by 15 million tons.34 


Soviet Oil Production and Exports 








Production Exports Exports as 
(Tons) Percentage of Production 
19ST vane eae 98,346,000 13,680,700 13.9 
1958 he derra nas 113,216,000 18,138,000 16.0 
1959 REES 129,557,000 25,372,000 19.5 
1960 Sena is i ote sais 147,859,000 33,217,700 22.4 
1961 EET 166,068,000 41,218,100 24.8 


SOURCES. Narodzos Abazyatsive SSSR p 196! godz’ Statsstubesky exbegoduk (The National Economy of the USSR in 1961: 
A Statistical Yearbook), Moscow, 1962, p, 20); Voseshyy sys torzoriys SSSR xa 1955—59 gady Statisticbesky sbormk (The Foreign Trade 
of the USSR in 1955—59" A Statistical Compilation), Moscow, 1961, p. 35, ae torgovlya SSSR za 1961 god Statssticbesky obzor 
(The Foreign Trade of the USSR in 1961: A Statistical Survey), Moscow, 1962, 


It is evident from these figures that the Soviet Union is becoming a major 
exporter of oil. True, in the period covered by the table exports of oil by Middle 
Eastern countries and Venezuela rose by 125-130 million tons, but these are 
undeveloped countries which have very little use for oil themselves. The Western 
press has frequently pointed out that the Soviet Union sells oil abroad at prices 
below the world market level in an attempt to disrupt the economies of other 
oil suppliers. In this connection, it is worth mentioning a recent article by Soviet 





31 Thid. 
33 Ibid. 
33 Ibid., January 22, 1962. 
34 Thid. 
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economist V. Rachkov entitled “The Truth About Exports of Soviet Oil.”35 
Rachkov does not-deny that the Soviet Union is selling oil at reduced prices but 
claims that it is forced to do so in order to withstand competition from the 
“oil cartels.” In support of this fallacious claim, he provides statistics showing 
that in 1960 approximately one quarter of the world’s exports of oil were sold at 
reduced prices.86 He conveniently forgets to mention that it was precisely this 
Soviet dumping that forced certain Western oil companies to reduce their prices 

for oil and petroleum products—to some extent at the expense of producers such 
as the Middle Eastern countries and Venezuela. In 1962, Soviet exports of oil 
may be expected to have risen to about 50-51 million tons, representing approx- 
imately 27 percent of total production. 


In order to develop further and gain the most advantage from its exports of 
oil, the Soviet Union is taking active measures to free itself from the need to rely 
on chartered foreign tankers. With this end in view, it is constantly enlarging its 
own tanker fleet and extending pipelines to facilitate the supply of its customers. 
In the last eighteen months, more than 15 tankers, all of more than 20,000 tons, 
have been built in Soviet shipyards. On January 2, 1963, Pravda reported the 
launching of the 60,000-ton tanker “Sofia.” In addition, a number of European 
and Asian shipbuilding firms are more or less regularly engaged on the construc- 
tion of tankers for the Soviet Union. Several such ships were delivered to the 
USSR by Finland in 1962 and in the same year Yugoslav shipyards delivered 
the 25,000-ton “Trud” and laid down a number of other large tankers for the 
Soviet Union. The Split shipyard is preparing to build tankers of 70,000 tons for 
the Soviet Union.’ At the end of August, an agreement was signed with Japan 
for the delivery of 17 tankers, 12 of them of 35,000 tons and 5 of 12,000 tons.38 
By the end of 1963, Soviet tanker tonnage may reach 3 million. 


It is significant that expenditure on the construction of pipelines and ports 
for loading tankers with Soviet oil is being concentrated in the north and south 
of the country. The construction of oil loading facilities at the port of Novoros- 
siisk is proceeding at great speed to deal with oil from Krasnodar Krai. A new 
port now under construction in the Crimea to the north of Evpatoriya is also 
being equipped for the loading of tankers and at Batum a number of new berths 
ate being built for the same purpose with pipelines leading direct to them. 
In Latvia, the port of Ventspils, which is linked with the “Friendship” pipeline, 
is being reconstructed and will serve as an outlet for deliveries of oil and petroleum 
products to all North European ports. 


Starting this year, the “Friendship” pipeline will begin supplying Soviet oil 
not only to Czechoslovakia and Hungary as heretofore, but also to Poland and 
Eastern Germany. Whereas at present a considerable proportion of Soviet oil 





38 Thid. 

% Thid. 

37 Tzsestia, October 21, 1962. 

38 Handelsblatt, Dusseldorf, August 23, 1962. 
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exports is dispatched by rail from the USSR, by 1965 it will all be transferred to 
the “Friendship” pipeline, thereby reducing costs.3® r 


The giant trans-Siberian oil pipeline linking the Tatar and Bashkir oilfields 
with the refineries of Western and Eastern Siberia is now complete as far as 
Irkutsk and will be extended via Chita and Khabarovsk to the Pacific coast, 
thereby enabling the Soviet Union to step up its oil trade with Far Eastern and 
Southeast Asian countries. In August 1962, Khrushchev proposed delivering oil 
to Japan in exchange for steel pipe and tankers, which the Soviet Union urgently 
requires, 40 


Western Germany’s recent decision at the behest of NATO not to supply 
the remaining 167,000 tons of 1,020-millimeter diameter pipe provided for under 
existing contracts has caused the Soviet Union to accelerate the erection of a 
special steel pipe mill, which was brought into production at the beginning of 
March this year at Chelyabinsk, in the Urals. Even so, the Soviet Union had 
already managed to obtain 669,000 tons of large diameter pipe from Western 
Germany before the embargo was imposed. According to Soviet radio reports, 
the new Soviet mill will produce 308,000 tons of 1,020-millimeter pipe by the end 
of 1963, but this will cover only a small part of the requirements. At the present 
time, two main pipelines of this diameter are being built in the Soviet Union: 
the double gas pipeline from Bukhara to the Urals, with a total length of 4,200 
kilometers, will require 630,000 tons of pipe and the 2,000 kilometers of the 
“Friendship” oil pipeline to be completed this year will require 300,000 tons. 
. Thus, the new pipe mill will be able to satisfy only one-third of the requirements 
for these two projects. f 


The Soviet Union is carrying out a carefully planned operation in the south 
of Europe. Here, Soviet oil shipped to Italian ports is to be transported by pipeline 
across the Alps to Ingolstadt, where a large oil refinery is being built by the Siid- 
Petrol A.G. in cooperation with the Italian state monopoly ENI.‘! The present 
director of the latter concern, Dr. Kefis, who succeeded the late Enrico Mattei, 
is of the opinion that Italy and the whole of Western Europe needs cheap petroleum 
products, for which the Soviet Union has shown itself capable of providing the 
raw material. The table below shows the growing gap that exists between con- 
sumption and domestic production in Western Europe: 


— CONSUMPTION — DOMESTIC PRODUCTION 

pee any Tons) § 

1950 1960 1965 1950 1960 1965 
Western Europe ........ 64 186 240 3 15 15 
Western Germany ..... 4 35 54 1 6 6 
Eagtern Bloc ............ 45 150 237 43 166 260 


SOURCE: Séddentichs Zestung, Munich, June 10/11, 1961. 





39 Vneshnyaya torgovlya, 1962, No. 8, pp. 22—23. 
40 FlandsIsblatt, August 24/25, 1962. 
41 Suddeutsche Zeitung, February 8, 1962. 
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Lack of domestic sources of oil are forcing many European countries to 
import not only Middle East and Venezuelan oil, but also Soviet oil, and in many 
cases imports from the Soviet Union are considerably exceeding the 10 percent 
of the Italian market guaranteed to the Soviet Union by Mattei in the summer of 
1962. Soviet statistics, moreover, show that in 1961 Italy already imported 
5,500,000 tons of crude oil and 1,300,000 tons of petroleum products from the 
USSR—a total of 6,800,000 tons, which represents considerably more than 10 
percent.of Italian imports.4* 

With the opening of the Italia-Bavaria Refinery, Italian imports of Soviet 
oil are bound to rise considerably. In addition, Italy is not the only West European 
consumer of Soviet oil: in 1961, Western Germany imported 2,660,000 tons as 
against 2,010,000 tons in 1960, Switzerland 2,370,000 tons as against 1,970,000. 
The non-Communist countries of Asia and Africa ate also pursuing the same 
course: in 1961, Japan imported 3,040,000 tons of Soviet oil as against 1,400,000 
in 1960, and Egypt 1,790,000 as against 1,340,000.45 

Exports of oil and petroleum products provide the Soviet Union with the 
means to pay for imports of machinery and other goods, so that its attempts to 
enlarge its share of the world oil market are understandable. In view of the fact 
that in 1962 Soviet oil exports constituted approximately 27 percent of total 
production and in the last four years have risen at a rate of some 8 million tons 
annually, it is to be expected that by 1965 they will reach 80-85 million tons and 
constitute 35—40 percent of total production. 

G. A. Vvedensky 


42 Vnesbnyaya torgoviya SSSR za 1961 god : Statistichesky obzor (The Foreign Trade of the USSR in 
1961: A Statistical Survey), Moscow, 1962, p. 115. 
43 Europe and Oil, Munich, November 1962, pp. 36—37. 
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Science 


The Implications of Kozyrev’s Time-Energy 
Conversion Theory 


In our issue for March 1960, we published a contribution by M. Kitaev on the 
sensational theories advanced by the Soviet astronomer Professor N. A. Kozyrev on the 
sources of stellar energy and the nature of time. At the time, these theories aroused keen 
controversy in the USSR; popular-scientific press commentaries championed them, while 
three pillars of Soviet physics, Academicians Tamm, Kapitsa and Artsimovich, showed 
a reaction that was more than cautious in general and obviously critical in detail. Recently, 
the Soviet youth journal Sena printed an article on Kozyrev which, after a long interval, 
shows that both his work and interest in it continue as before. The article below, by a 
new contributor, supplements that by Mr. Kitaev by offering a consideration of Kozyrev’s 
main theories. 


N. A. Kozyrev is one of those Soviet astronomers who boldly advance new 
ideas or publish the results of observations irrespective of their implications, i.e., 
of the logical consequences to be derived from them. Such were his predictions 
of asymmetry in the figures of planets and his recent discovery of gas eruptions 
from the lunar crater Alphonsus. The former contradicted the usual notion of 
rotating bodies taking the shape of biaxial ellipsoids of revolution, while the latter 
was in disagreement with the commonly accepted concept of a cold dead Moon. 
Both were the subject of animated controversy in astronomical circles, but now 
the observational evidence available seems to corroborate Kozyrev’s conclusions. 


Much mote complicated is the story of Kozyrev’s theory of time-energy 
conversion, which constitutes part of his monograph Cassal or Asymmetrical 
‘Mechanics (1958) but has never appeared in the columns of the leading Soviet 
astronomical journal Astronomichesky zhurnal SSSR. This theory was discussed 
at the Second Congress of the All-Union Astronomical and Geodetic Society, 
where Academician V. A. Ambartsumyan made the rather cautious though not 
unfavorable observation: “The statement by N. A. Kozyrev that a star is a 
machine generating energy out of the time flow is based on extremely profound 
changes which he proposes to introduce into mechanics and physics.”’* 

Kozyrev maintained at this congress that his experiments had yielded positive 
results, but described neither the nature of these experiments nor their results, 
He formulated the fundamental idea underlying his theory as follows: 


If the mechanical world is asymmetrical with respect to the sense of time, then 
a cycle proceeding to the right [viz., in one direction] produces other results than 
a cycle proceeding to the left [viz., in the opposite direction]. In principle, it is 
possible to utilize the time flow existent in the world in such a way as to derive 
energy directly from the time flow, as happens in stars.? 


1 Trudy 2-g0 sezda V sesoyuznogo astronomo-geodezicheskogo obshebestva AN SSSR (Proceedings of the 
Second Congress of the All-Union Astronomical and Geodetic Society of the Academy of Sciences 
of the USSR), Moscow, 1960, p. 51. 

3 Ibid., p. 49. 
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In this point Kozyrev diverges sharply from the prevailing opinion of astron- 
omers that thermonuclear reactions are the main source of stellar energy. 
However that may be, many points concerning this problem, especially in red 
giants of the M spectral type, are still very obscure. Moreover, in his report to 
the congress on “The Problems of Modern Astrophysics,” Ambartsumyan 
expressed his conviction that thermonuclear reactions do not represent the main 
source of stellar energy. This does not mean, of course, that direct time-energy 
conversion is the only alternative to thermonuclear reactions, but every new 
approach, provided it is sufficiently well founded, deserves careful consideration. 
Let us therefore examine the foundations of Kozyrev’s theory and its impli- 
cations. 


First of all, the law of energy conservation is obviously violated. Is there any 
justification for this violation? It can be mathematically proved that the conser- 
vation laws necessarily proceed from the uniformity and isotropy of space and 
time, i.e., that the conservation of energy is a consequence of these properties 
of time and that the conservation of momentum and angular momentum follows 
from the uniformity and isotropy of space. Yet it is just these properties of 
space-time that Kozyrev questions, postulating the asymmetry, i.e., anisotropy, 
of time. Although the inevitable violation of the law of energy conservation is 
a logical consequence of this, the consistency of the theory within itself is not 
thereby impaired. All that has to be shown is the actual occurrence of the asym- 
metrical structure of time, and the fulfillment of this prerequisite will be discussed 
below. 


The law of the conservation of angular momentum was also questioned by 
Kozyrev, as may be seen from his hypothesis that stars can generate not only 
energy but also angular momentum.‘ He did not specifically mention asymmetry 
of space, but this is a necessary implication in view of the interrelation pointed 
out above. 


Another implication is violation of the second law of thermodynamics, for 
instead of the universal dissipation of energy observed in every irreversible 
process there appear concentrated portions of new energy generated in the stars. 
. So far, no process has been discovered in which the second law was violated, 
but many processes remain as yet unexplored, and the existence of such processes 
cannot be denied a priori. Various possibilities quite unrelated to Kozyrev’s 
theory were recently discussed in scientific publications in connection with 
Supernova explosions and other astronomical phenomena. The British philosopher 
Herbert Dingle admits the probability of entropy decrease somewhere in the 
Universe, conjecturing that if we possessed “time telescopes” we might be able 
to see a “reversal in the behavior of entropy,”® i.e., a violation of thé second law 
of thermodynamics. 





3 Ibid., p. 46. 
* Doklady Akademi nauk SSSR, No. 70, 1950, p. 389. 
5 Nature, London, No. 153, 1944, p. 731. 
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We may now proceed analyse" the fundamental postulates of Kozyrev’s 
theory with the purpose of evaluating their degree of plausibility. 


Asymmetry of Time. It is generally known that equations of classical mechanics, 
such as the canonical equations of motion, and of quantum mechanics are invariant 
to time reversal. This means that time is symmetric and that nothing is changed 
if the time sense in these equations is reversed, i.e., if positive time is replaced by 
time with a minus sign, “time reversal” being the imaginary procedure accom- 
plishing this. It is not, however, necessarily the case that actual processes always 
display this feature: K. Popper outlines the state of affairs with the following 
words: “Although the arrow of time is not implied by the fundamental equations, 
it nevertheless characterizes most solutions.’’® 


It must be emphasized that asymmetry of time is not equivalent to the mere 
difference between past and future. This distinction has always been recognized 
and no one has ever denied it. Reichenbach expresses it‘as follows: “That time 
flows always in one direction and never runs backward must be regarded as a 
feature of the physical world.”’ The real meaning of the statement “time is 
asymmetrical” is that a process running from the future to the past would, in 
contrast to the equations of conventional mechanics, be essentially different from 
the same process running in the normal way. If this statement were true, the 
invariance to time reversal would be violated. 


It is possible, using the mathematical formalism of quantum mechanics, to 
conclude from certain experiments that some microcosmic processes are invariant 
to time reversal, without actually changing the sense of time flow. Such experi- 
ments wete carried out for both strong interactions (proton-proton scattering)§ 
and weak interactions (beta decay),® but no definitive conclusions have been 
reached, There are theoretical studies such as Finkelstein’s paper? which attempt 
to prove the past-future asymmetry in some microcosmic phenomena. 


With macrocosmic phenomena, the situation is quite different. Here, no one 
has as yet suggested any experiment to test invariance to time reversal: it is clear 
that any such attempt would be doomed to failure, for asymmetry of time, if any, 
could not be detected in terrestrial events of short duration. The only hope of 
discovering time asymmetry in macrocosmic phenomena is in looking for its 
manifestations in the cosmic time scale of astronomy. If Kozyrev’s experiments 
were devised to establish asymmetry of time under laboratory conditions, he 
could not hope for success. He reported, it is true, on some positive results from 
his experiments, but it is difficult to assess them until their complete description 
has been published. Even if one admits that he might have succeeded in observing 
something essentially new, it was not necessarily what he expected to find. The 
history of science can produce many examples of investigators’ discovering 





® Ibid., No. 177, 1956, p. 538. 

? H. Reichenbach, Philosophy and Physics, 1948, p. 5. 
8 Physical Review Letters, Vol. L No. 7, p. 255. 

9 Ibid., Vol. I, No. 9, p. 324. 

10 The Physical Revtew, No. 110, 1958, p. 965. 
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something quite different from what wan were’ ddking for: it is sufficient to 
mention the names of Galvani and Becquerel. > 


Asymmetry of Space. This should not be confused with the asymmetrical shape 
of celestial bodies. Kozyrev did not develop any new ideas on the asymmetry of 
space, except for the casual utterance on the non-conservation of angular momen- 
tum in stars, mentioned above. The subject is beyond the scope of this article 
and we will confine ourselves here to the general remark that the notion of space 
symmetry still constitutes the predominant belief in the scientific world. Even 
the phenomenon of non-conservation of parity, discovered by Lee and Yang,!! 
did not shatter this belief, for attempts such as that of Landau!* were undertaken 
to save space symmetry by introducing a new concept of combined inversion. 
Only a few physicists dared to challenge the traditional views; Corresponding 
Member of the Academy of Sciences of the USSR D. Blokhintsev, for example, 
expects a true revolution in modern theoretical physics by renouncing such 
fundamental concepts as the uniformity and isotropy of space and time.’ 


Time-Exnergy Conversion. Now we come to the main point in the Kozyrev 
theory, and we shall consider whether it has any solid foundation of an observa- 
tional, theoretical or generally philosophical nature. 


In the observational aspect of the problem, the situation is quite unsatis- 
factory. Kozyrev did not submit any convincing arguments on the occurrence 
of time-energy conversion in stars, neither was he able to produce the evidence 
so far of this phenomenon in his experiments. 


‘The theoretical arguments advanced by Kozyrev are rather vague, but we can 
examine the problem on a broader scale. His assertion that the time flow in stars 
generates energy is tantamount to the thesis that both of them, time and energy, 
are convertible in the same way as, for example, matter and energy in the special 
theory of relativity. The latter united them, by the now universally accepted 
relation e = mc?, into a single entity which can manifest itself in two aspects, 
either as matter or as energy. But the same theory did more: it united energy and 
momentum into a single entity called, in the usual language of mathematical 
formalism, the energy-momentum tensor of matter. Further, the general theory 
of relativity produced an equation which contains some quantities representing 
space-time and the energy-momentum tensor of matter as summands on an 
equal footing. What does this mean?—Is one entitled to sum up quite different 
entities? Every schoolboy knows that a problem such as “How many are two 
dogs plus one cat?” cannot be solved, since the summands are different things. 
At a higher level, the dimensional theory proves that quantities entering any 
equation should be of the same dimension; otherwise, a multiplier of corre- 
sponding dimensionality should be introduced to equalize the dimehsions of the 
constituent terms. Is this requirement fulfilled in the Einstein equation here 


1 Tbid., No. 104, 1956, p. 254. 


1a Nuclear Physics, No. 3, 1957, p. 127. 
13 Tzvestia, Januaty 27, 1963. 
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discussed? From the putely mathematical standpoint, the answer is yes, since all 
the terms in question are symmetrical tensors of the second rank. But what about 
the physical aspect? Two of the summands represent space-time and one—matter. 
Is this not somehow analogous to adding one cat to two dogs? The latter problem 
can, however, be solved in a generalized sense, yielding the answer “three 
animals,” this concept incorporating both of the others and being more general 
than either of them taken separately. Perhaps Einstein’s equation contains a 
. similarly generalized concept which incorporates both space-time and matter, but 
here they are not entirely different entities; they have something in common, so 
that the idea of converting one of them into another has some kind of mathe- 
matical foundation. This reasoning is not the line of thought pursued by Kozyrev, 
but he might have used it to defend his postulate. 


It may be mentioned here in passing that an analogous hypothesis af space- 
matter conversion considering possible mechanisms for the coagulation of space 
into material particles has been discussed in scientific literature without encounter- 
ing serious criticism. One of these mechanisms, the birth of elementary particles 
out of a gravitational field, was proposed by the Soviet physicist Ivanenko.1¢ 


Now let us turn to the philosophical aspect of the problem, which deserves 
closer examination in view of its important implications. The idea that time and 
energy represent different aspects of the same entity is no new one. No less a 
scientist than the British astronomer and philosopher Sir James Jeans expressed 
it in the following manner: “Energy, for instance, may be merely another way of 
regarding frequency or time.”+® Jeans is known as a champion of an idealistic 
world outlook. In another book, he writes: “Thus time figures as the mortar 
which binds the bricks of matter together,” and concludes, elsewhere, that “the 
Universe appears to have been designed by a pure mathematician.” 18 Indeed, the 
Universe, so wonderfully created that its single underlying entity can manifest 
itself in such diverse aspects as space, time, matter and energy, reveals the mighty 
hand of its Designer. 


This aspect of the problem cannot have escaped the attention of Soviet 
scientists. Perhaps significantly, neither Kozyrev nor his sympathizers and adver- 
saties mentioned it and avoided all reference to the philosophical implications of 
of his theory, which ate in sharp contradiction to materialistic philosophy. 
Indeed, accepting the Kozyrev thesis of the conversion of time into energy, one 
has to admit such an idealistic consequence as the birth of matter out of nothing, 
since matter and energy are equivalent and time does not represent anything 
material. This “ghost materialization” of time cannot be reconciled with dogmas 
of philosophical materialism. Bondi and Gold’s hypothesis of the continuous 
and spontaneous birth of matter out of nothing,!” very similar in its essence to 
such a “materialization,” was severely criticized in Soviet circles as an undisguised 





14 Colloquium international, Centre national de recherches scientifiques, 1962, No. 91, p. 433. 
15 J. Jeans, The New Background of Scunce, London, 1934, p. a 

16 J, Jeans, The Mysterious Universe, London, 1947. 

1? Monthly Notices, Royal Astronomical Society of London, No. 108, 1948, p. 252. 
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manifestation of idealistic pseudoscience. The attitude of Kozyrev’s Soviet 
antagonists is probably to be explained by their conviction that purely scientific 
arguments were sufficient to refute his theory without resorting to such “big 
guns” as ideological considerations. Thus, the sharply unfavorable reaction of 
three academicians—L. Artsimovich, P. Kapitsa and I. Tamm18—was based, not 
on ideological motives, but possibly on the usual conservative attitude of older- 
generation scientists to new ideas, especially when the latter lack sufficient 
substantiation, either theoretical or observational. 


However inadequate the Kozyrev theory may be, it can serve one useful 
purpose—that of drawing attention to the problem of time, its nature, properties 
and relation to other physical entities. Kozyrev is right in at least one respect, 
namely, that it is still unknown what time properly is and that very little attention 
has so far been paid to this.subject. Studies of time as a physical entity—as distinct 
from psychological time or time of perception-are, indeed, not numerous-a 
circumstance which may be explained by the opinion expressed by the American 
astronomer Clemence: “It is not possible in a scientific journal to say much 
about the nature of time itself. That subject belongs to philosophy rather than 
to science,”’!® 


This erroneous attitude, shared by many scientists, has done much to hamper 
the scientific investigation of the nature of time and its properties. A radical 
change in this viewpoint might lead to a better understanding of many phenomena, 
for time is a factor which plays a role in every physical process, and any changes 
in the concept of time will profoundly affect the world outlook and entire philos- 
ophy of science. 

B. Abramenko 


Agriculture 


The Reorganization of Party Leadership in Agriculture 


The reorganization of agricultural leadership, the decision to undertake which 
was made at the November 1962 meeting of the Party Central Committee, is no 
sudden development. Already at the January 1961 plenary session, major break- 
downs in agriculture had been reported: it was revealed that there had been 
falsification of statistics, padding of returns and window dressing; insignificant 
successes in agriculture had been exaggerated and losses concealed. Thus, the 
distorted information regarding production far from reflected the actual state of 
agriculture. Indeed, all the reforms and reorganizations of agriculture carried 
out since 1953, the efforts to reclaim the virgin lands and the measures taken by 
Khrushchev and the Central Committee had failed to improve the situation. 


18 Pravda, November 22, 1959. 
19 American Scientist, Champaign, Ill., No. 40, 1952, pe 260. 
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It was at the January 1961 plenary session that the first steps were taken 
toward changing the system of agricultural leadership that had been in force for 
many years. At Khrushchev’s suggestion, it was decided to relieve the Ministry 
of Agriculture and its local agencies of administrative functions; the role of this 
important ministry was henceforward to consist of directing subsidiary measures 
in agriculture.? 

The Central Committee also radically changed the system of purchasing 
organizations. To direct purchasing and to conclude preliminary agreements 
with collective and state farms for deliveries to the state of agricultural produce, 
state inspection offices were set up at raion level which were charged with 
controlling production on collective and state farms. The chief inspector was 
given the tight to impose fines on those farms which, by their inaction, imperiled 
the fulfillment of agreements for delivery of produce to the state.® 


So far, however, state inspection does not seem to have had any positive 
results.3 The failure each year to meet the targets of the Seven-Year Plan for 
production of grain and meat has impeded purchases under agreements already 
concluded. Produce continues to be surrendered for the most part on the basis 
of “socialist obligations.” This extreme method of extracting produce does not 
find favor with the farmers since the scale of purchases does not always match 
the capacity of the farms and the system reduces the remuneration in kind of the 
farmers. 


At the Central Committee meeting of March 1962, Khrushchev stated that 
production of grain had fallen 10 percent short of the annual target, meat 26 
percent short and milk 20 percent short.* He also frankly admitted that meat 
production was insufficient to meet the needs of the population and that agricul- 
tural output as a whole must be doubled or trebled as soon as possible. Instead 
of accusing agricultural officials of negligence on account of the failure of plans 
for the third year of the Seven-Year Plan, he stated that the main reason for low 
yields of grain was the grass-arable system of cultivation, which with the support 
of scientists had been introduced on collective and state farms over a long period. 
The grass-arable system had inhibited the development of agriculture and caused 
the state huge losses, Khrushchev asserted. Those present condemned the system 
and it was decided to remove fodder grasses from the crop rotation plans of 
farms. Khrushchev suggested that the land thus freed should be sown to corn, 
sugar beet for fodder or legumes.’ 

The main problem, however, Khrushchev observed, was that the develop- 
ment of agriculture had been hampered by the absence of any organization to 
really supervise agriculture. There was no active intervention and day-to-day 





1 Izrestia, January 20, 1961. 

2 See V. Kungurtsev, “Changes in the Agricultural Produce State Purchasing System,” Balletin, 
1961, No. 6. 

3 See Bulletin, 1962, No. 5, p. 8, Footnote 9. 

4 Pravda, March 6, 1962. 

E See N. Novak-Deker, “The Reorganization in Soviet Agriculture,” Bulletin, 1962, No. 4. 
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supervision by state agencies. To overcome this obstacle, Khrushchev proposed 
a “radical revision of the direction of agriculture, or to be more precise,” he said, 
“it is necessary to create it from scratch.” 8 


Accordingly, in the spring of 1962 a completely new system of agricultural 
management was set up, entrusted with the duty of planning the production and 
supply of agricultural produce and supervising farms. The main purpose of the 
system was to control the fulfillment of production plans and state purchases and 
to see that Party and government directives on agricultural questions were 
carried out. 


The main instrument of the new system was the territorial production board, 
consisting of agronomists, economists, accountant-instructors, engineers and 
builders as well as a number of inspector-organizers. Each board consisted of 
30—40 specialists and was responsible for 40-70 farms. Direct contact with the 
farms was maintained by an inspector-organizer, who was usually responsible 
for 4—6 farms. He assisted the farm councils in organizing agricultural work and 
it was his duty to uncover and eliminate shortcomings. Although he had no 
administrative powers, he was in fact the eyes and ears of the head of the produc- 
tion board, It was even suggested in the Central Committee that he should reside 
on one of the farms under his control. 


To direct Party and Komsomol organizations on farms, krai and oblast Party 
and Komsomol committees appointed Party and Komsomol organizers to the 
agricultural production boards. In oblasts, krais, autonomous and Union republics, 
interdepartmental agricultural committees were formed. In Union and autono- 
mous republics, these were headed by the first secretaries of the central committees 
of the Party, and in krais and oblasts by the first secretaries of the krai and oblast 
committees. The committees were made up of heads of departments and organi- 
zations connected with agriculture. The direction of agriculture all over the 
country was entrusted to an interdepartmental Union committee for agriculture 
headed by a first deputy chairman of the Council of Ministers of the USSR. 


To maintain operative control of agriculture in oblasts and krais boards were 
also formed, and in autonomous and Union republics ministries of production 
and procurement of agricultural produce. To give authority to the procurement 
system in Union and autonomous republics, the ministries were headed by first 
deputy chairmen of the councils of ministers of the republics and in oblasts and 
krais by first deputy chairmen of oblast and krai executive committees.” All 
agricultural work in 1962 was carried out under the supervision of this unwieldy 
and hastily conceived system. At a conference of production boards in the RSFSR, 
Khrushchev praised the results of spring field work and expressed satisfaction 
with the overfulfillment of the plan for spring sowing, in which, he said, the 
production boards had played a positive role. To raise the authority of the boards 
and prevent raion organizations from interfering in farm affairs, he stated: 





è Pravda, March 6, 1962. 
T Ekonomicheskaya gazeta, September 29, 1962. 
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It is necessary to speak firmly, and not only to speak, but to make a reality of the 
decision of the Party Central Committee that the main and sole body directing 
collective and state farm production 1s the production board. The production board 
is subordinate to nobody in the raion, nor does it have to render account to anyone 
in the raion except superior bodies—oblast, krai, republic and Soviet agencies. 
Neither Party raion committees nor raion executive committees should interfere 
io the work of production boards.’ 


With this declaration Khrushchev considerably raised the status and simplified 
the position of the production boards, but at the same time he relieved the raion 
leaders from responsibility for the state of agriculture. 


However, when the unenviable results of the agricultural year were announced 
the press began to print critical reports in which some production boards were 
accused of being preoccupied with countless meetings, regimenting farms and 
harsh attitudes toward farm directors. Cases were cited of persons with little 
knowledge of agriculture being put on the boards. “If we had carried out the 
directive of the board we should have lost tens of thousands of rubles,” stated 
one collective farm director.® Kommunist condemned the work of one board, to 
which it pointed out that 


.. disregard of the collective experience of officials, the experience of the masses 
and their opinions has an exceedingly adverse effect on the level, competence and 
effectiveness of agricultural leadership.1° 


At a plenary session of the Belorussian Central Committee, First Secretary 
Mazurov berated production boards for failing to find their place, wasting time 
and energy on urgent campaigns and minor details and trying to run agriculture 
by administrative means.14 


These facts indicate the confusion that reigned in the work of the production 
boards. The agricultural committees in oblasts, krais and the Union republics 
also failed to show any perceptible organized progress. Judging by the harvest 
and the scale of state purchases last year, it is evident that the new agricultural 
leadership was not particularly successful, As in previous years, a large proportion 
of the machinery was out of action for one reason or another; losses of grain 
during harvesting and transportation did not decline; harvesting was delayed and 
some of the potatoes, corn, sugar beet and, in the virgin lands, even grain were 
still unharvested when winter set in. 

Without waiting for the end of the economic year, Khrushchev unexpectedly 
summoned a plenary session of the Central Committee in November. (The decision 
tofdo so only became known after the publication on November 13 of a 
letter from Khrushchev to the Presidium of the Central Committee “On Summing 
Up the Year’s Results and Increasing Production and Purchases of Grain.”) At 
this [meeting, Khrushchev presented a report on “The Development of the 


8 Pravda, June 30, 1962. 
> Kommunist, 1962, No. 16, p. 125. 
10 Thid., p. 126. 
n Sovetskaya Belorussiya, Minsk, December 19, 1962. 
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Economic Structure of the Soviet Union and Party Direction of the National 
Economy,” in which he said very little about the state of agriculture but 
proposed that the session examine the question of an urgent and complete 
reorganization of the Party direction of the national economy.1? Khrushchev 
pointed out that the time had come to dispense with the territorial principle of 
direction and to switch to the active and modern production principle, which had 
hitherto only been applied in primary Party organizations. The essence of the 
production principle is that not only primary but also raion, oblast and krai 
Party organizations must be reorganized so as to take over the direction of the 
main branches of the national economy—industry and agriculture. In his speech, 
Khrushchev emphasized that the reorganization of Party leadership was dictated 
by the need to concentrate attention on the creation of a material and technical 
basis for Communism. 

The plenary session adopted the proposal for reorganizing the Party direction 
of the national economy and admitted the need “to reorganize Party bodies from 
top to bottom and ensure the direction of industry and agriculture.”1% On the 
basis of this decision, the Party committees that previously existed in rural raions 
are being disbanded. The raions are being enlarged, and Party committees are 
being set up as adjuncts to the agricultural kolkhoz-sovkhoz production boards, 
which have the direction of local agriculture in their hands. In his speech to the 
Central Committee, Khrushchev observed that the new title and status of the 
Party committees were no mere matter of chance, since they emphasized that 
all their activity must be directed to the struggle “to create material and spiritual - 
goods for the life of man.” 

At the plenary session, it was proposed that the new Party committees should 
have fewer members than the previous raion committees. Instead of instructors 
under the Party committee secretary, there would now be a group of inspector- 
cum-Party-organizers who would spend a considerable proportion of their time 
on the farms helping Party organizations to campaign for greater production. 

Before the November plenary session, there were 961 production boards in 
the country; since some of them were unwieldy, their number has now been 
increased to about 1,500. Komsomol and trade union committees attached to 
these production boards have also been set up in the new raions, whose work 
will be entirely devoted to increasing production on the farms.14 

What are the special reasons that have dictated this sudden, most important 
and highly complex reorganization of the Party leadership of the national economy? 
Khrushchev has claimed that the existing oblast Party committees were unable 
to direct both industry and agriculture effectively at the same time, citing cases 
where such committees had concentrated their attention on agriculture to the 
detriment of industry and vice versa, but this argument is not the real reason 
behind the reform. 

"48 Seltkaya zbizn, November 20, 1962. 

13 Ibid., November 24, 1962. 


M The full extent of the latest reform has been dealt with in the article “A Radical Reform of 
Party and Government” (Bulletin, 1963, No. 1). 
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The main reason is the failure to implement Khrushchev’s oft-repeated 
promise of an imminent abundance of food for the workers of the Soviet Union. 
The time for fulfilling this promise is fast running out and the failure to reach the 
targets set over the past four years arouse serious doubts whether the Seven-Year 
Plan for agriculture will be fulfilled by 1965. Khrushchev’s comparisons between 
the present achievements of agriculture and the state of the industry in 1953 are 
of little significance. Much has changed in the country in the last ten years, 
including an increase in the population of 30 million, mostly in the towns. The 
meager supplies of meat, vegetables and fruit in the shops far from satisfy the 
demands of the population and cause discontent. The expansion of agricultural 
production achieved in the years up to 1958 has ground to a halt and stagnation 


has set in. This is clear from last year’s grain harvest, which came to 147,500,000 - 


tons (including corn for silage), while that in 1958 was 141,200,000 tons.1ë Thus, 
grain production has risen by only 4.7 percent since 1958, whereas in the same 
period the population rose by 8 percent. 

A powerful and strictly centralized Party apparatus has now been set up to 
overcome this stagnation. Governmental bodies are almost entirely excluded; 
the production and surrender of produce to the state is under the strict control 
of the specialists and inspectors of the production boards. Party, Komsomol and 
trade union committees attached to production boards are also called upon to 
impose controls and encourage Communists and activists on the farms to wage a 
ruthless campaign against shortcomings and, by their own labor, inspire rank- 
and-file farm workers to work “honestly.” The newly organized oblast and krai 
committees for agriculture will likewise exert constant control and demand 
greater production from the farms by all means in their power. 

This coercive system is completed by the organs of the Committee for Party 
and State Control, with which groups are already cooperating on every farm. 
These control organs are entrusted with the task of checking to see that Party 
directives are observed and that production and delivery plans are fulfilled and 
of resolutely suppressing all violations of state discipline. A leading article in 
Pravda on January 19, 1963, recommended them to act in such a way that all 
parasites, bureaucrats and other undesirable elements “should feel the inevita- 
bility of punishment and tremble before the might of Soviet society.” 

At the November 1962 meeting of the Central Committee, Khrushchev 
demanded that ‘ 


.. -an end be put to attempts to dragoon collective and state farms and disregard 
for the opinions of specialists and experienced persons. It is necessary to speak of 
this because overenthusiasm for administration is often shown toward collective 
and state farms, and they are forced to accept sowing dates and agrotechnical 
‘methods. This brings nothing but harm. Respect must be shown for the opinions of 
specialists and support must be given to the discoveries of science and methods 
proven in practice.1® 


18 Pravda, January 26, 1963; SSSR » tsıfrakb » 1961 godu : Kratky statistiubesky sbormk (The USSR 
in 1961 in Figures: A Short Statistical Compilation), Moscow, 1962, p. 176. 
18 Selskaya zbizn, November 20, 1962. 
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The reorganization of Party control of agriculture, begun in 1961 and now 
fully completed, goes far beyond earlier efforts to “improve” leadership. At the 
moment, an unprecedented campaign is being carried on all over the Soviet 
Union in preparation for the spring work in the fields. Large-scale instruction in 
driving tractors and other simple machines is being given to collective and state - 
farm workers. Tractors and other agricultural equipment are being overhauled 
as fast as possible. There is also a propaganda campaign in progress to induce 
farms to assume “socialist obligations” sufficient to ensure the delivery to the 
state of 70-75 million tons of grain instead of the 56,600,000 tons delivered last 
year.” It is possible that the complete abandonment of the grass-arable system, a 
sharp reduction in the area sown to so-called low-value crops and the cultivation 
of fallow land on the collective farms will somewhat increase the area sown and 
the yields of grain. On the other hand, a refusal to allow agricultural artels to 
retain even a limited degree of economic independence and initiative, coupled 
with the low-paid compulsory labor of the collective farm peasantry, will, even 
under the new system of agricultural administration, scarcely produce the hoped- 
for results. 

S. Kabysh 


17 Ibid., January 26 and February 14, 1963. 


REVIEWS 
The Periodical Press 


In recent months, the Soviet government has been devoting a great deal of 
attention to ideological problems. This is quite understandable, for economic 
crises-shortages of foodstuffs, failures to fulfill production plans, etc.—while 
making themselves felt in the day-to-day life of the country, do not give serious 
grounds for fearing political changes of any great consequence. Ideology is 
another matter. The adoption of new ideas, the emergence of new states of mind, 
have practical political results, threatening as they frequently do the foundations 
on which the state is built. 


The importance of ideology may be seen from the fact that the next plenary 
session of the All-Union Party Central Committee, summoned for May 28, 1963, 
is to be devoted to one subject, “Current Tasks in the Party’s Ideological Work.” 
in addition to senior Party and governmental officials, this session is to be attended 
by persons prominent in literature and the arts, science, public education, the 
press, radio and television and other representatives of the intelligentsia at Union 


republic, krai and oblast levels. 


This situation, of coutse, is reflected in the leading organs of the Party press, 
where it at present occupies a central position. The main Party organ, Kommunist, 
devotes a leading article to ideological questions, in which a lengthy introduction 
stresses the influence of Communist ideology on contemporary humanity, its 
strong attractive force, its capacity to inspire people and its extreme importance 
in the struggle of two world systems. The article then proceeds to deal with events 
disquieting the Communist leaders: 


At the present time, imperialist propaganda 1s continuing to speculate on the 
distortions of the period of the personality cult, on the difficulties besetting the 
growth of socialist society and on individual shortcomings ın our way of life, which 
the Communist Party makes no attempt to hide and for the struggle with which it 
is mobilizing the workers. A tendency has become noticeable in anti-Soviet prop- 
aganda to shift the stress from economic problems to so-called spiritual values 
(Kommunist, 1963, No. 4, page 4). 


A little later, we are told: 


The ideological struggle is a class struggle, the struggle of proletarian Communist 
ideology against various forms of bourgeois ideology (page 6). 


Tt is generally known that the most ominous developments on the ideological 
plane in the USSR are to be found in the sphere of art, especially literature; but 
the editors of Kommunist, in order to minimize the danger of these developments, 
approach the question with extreme caution, mentioning it as though in passing. 
They broach the main point of their article in leisurely fashion, at first merely 
reminding their readers of the general principles of Communist sdeinost (i.e., 
fidelity to principles): 
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Communist ideinost 1s incompatible with any manifestation whatever of alien 
views, of an alien Weltanschauung, and for this reason Communists are carrying on an 
active struggle against the influence of bourgeois and petty-bourgeois ideology, 
against the survivals of bourgeois nationalism, against the narcotic of religion and 
superstition (sbid.). 


We then come to the main point: 


In our midst there are still not a few militant philistines to be met with whose 
“P and “my” have grown to such proportions that they shut out the rest of the 
world, and they are interested in nothing but their own profit (page 7). 


The article stresses the need for the formation of a Communist world outlook 
and Communist ethic, and proceeds: 


Experience, however, shows that not everyone, especially among workers in 
literature and the arts, properly understands the tasks that have been set in the sphere 
of the ideological education of the workers. Some do not understand the meaning 
and character of the contemporary ideological struggle; they forget the incompati- 
bility of Communist and bourgeois ideology. This has manifested itself in an 
uncritical attitude toward instances of the ideological and political life of the capitalist 
world, in attempts to impose formalistic art on the Soviet people under the guise of 
“contemporary” and “progressive” [art], in a distortion of Soviet reality .. . (#bid.) 


Past masters at propaganda such as the editors of Kommunist are, of course, 
perfectly aware that it is more advisable to interpret such undesirable phenomena 
as “Jack of understanding” than to present them as they really are, viz. as the 
expression of views which are directly opposed to those of the Party. Subsequently, 
however, they have to deal with the subject more precisely, speaking of bezydeinost 
(“lack of [Party] principle”) and bespartiinost (“lack of Party spirit”) among the 
representatives of formalist art. Here they give another version of the old slogan, 
“Who is not with us is against, us,” i.e., “Whoever does not participate in the 
struggle on the side of the workers is, in effect, helping the bourgeoisie” (page 8). 


Finally, the editors are obliged to mention the principal danger: criticizing 
expressions in Soviet literature of a skeptical attitude to “the conquests of the 
Revolution,” they logically remark: 


According to the logic of the struggle, the matter scarcely ends here. It is not 
impossible that these people, having gathered strength, may attempt to speak out 
against the conquests of the Revolution (sbid.). 


* 


A similar subject is dealt with in the leading article of the next number of 
Kommunist, entitled, “It is a Great Honor to Serve the People”—four words in the 
original which ring at one and the same time as a reminder, warning and demand. 
The demand, of course, comes (so the reader should believe), not from the Party 
but from the people. We are told that the measure of the work done by any 
Soviet citizen is the real contribution he makes to the welfare of the people as a 
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whole, and that this applies equally to the industrial worker, the collective farmer, 
the engineer, the technician, the teacher, the doctor, the agronomist, the scholar 
and the “art worker.” Leaving all the other professions aside, the writer then 
selects the ideological worker as the one whose contribution to Communist 
construction is fundamental: 


. In our time, ideological work is becoming a more and more powerful factor. 
And this is only reasonable. The greater the conscientiousness of all members of 
society, the more fully and extensively their creative activity displays itself. Devotion 
to high principles and a creative revolutionary spirit are the inexhaustible strength 
of the builders of the New Life (Kommunist, 1963, No. 5, p. 4). 


There follows a page devoted to a synopsis of the speech delivered by Khrush- 
chev to an audience of artistic intelligentsia on March 8, 1963, which may be 
regarded as being designed to serve as a handbook of the art of socialist realism. 
It should be pointed out that, in while accepting as a legitimate phenomenon the 
appearance of literary pieces revealing the peculiar features of the period of 
Stalinist terror, the article makes it clear that such works should not touch the 
Party and the Soviet system. The whole point is what the writer’s skill is applied 
to, and naturally the direction required by socialist realism is that prompted by 
the “Communist Party spirit.’ We then come to those developments which 
provoke disquiet among the Communist leaders: 


Subjectivism, departure from the truth ot life and history inevitably lead to 
serious errors in the work of even experienced writers. This is what happened to 
J. Ehrenburg. In the story The Thaw, he gives an incorrect and one-sided description 
of phenomena and events linked with the period of the personality cult of Stalin 
.... It is, after all, no chance phenomenon that our opponents abroad, having made 
play with the ambiguous term “thaw,” are now beginning to call everything in our 
creative life that does not please bourgeois pen-pushers a return of the “frost.” 
Just and well-founded criticism has also been meted out to I. Ehrenburg’s memoirs 
People, Years, Lafe, in which the writer appraises the October Revolution and the 
entire period of socialist construction in our country from the viewpoint of a 
disengaged spectator (pages 5—6). 


The concluding part of the article represents a demand, made in the name of 
the Central Committee, to do everything possible to promote the art of socialist 
realism and to exclude all other styles. 


Criticizing certain negative phenomena ın artists’ work, the Party 1s concerned 
to consolidate the entire artistic intelligentsia on a foundation of principle, to continue 
to improve such a powerful weapon of ideas as literature and art (page 10). 


The article which follows this, V. Stepakov’s “Leninist Principles of a Com- 
munist Education,” is also devoted to the struggle on behalf of Communist 
ideology. We read: 


Experience shows that where attention to questions of ideology relaxes, where 
they are pushed into the background, there can be no militant organizational work, 
the basic methods of which are also the convincing and educating of people (page 12). 
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Referting to the methods employed during the lengthy period now associated 
with the cult of Stalin, the author states emphatically: 


‘The Party, having unmasked these methods boldly and decisively, restored and 
developed Lenin’s principles of ideological work and infused into it a Leninist 
spirit and style. And we can sense what a tremendously beneficial influence this 
has exerted on the entire spiritual life of the people... (sbid.) 


It seems strange to speak of boldness on the part of that agency that is sup- 
posed to be master of the situation, as is the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union. To do so, indeed, is not only strange but surely ironical, since this party 
showed neither boldness nor decisiveness for thirty years when millions of Com- 
munists like mannequins carried out the every behest of one man. 


The main point of the article is: 


The education of all workers in a spirit of devotion to lofty principles and of 
dedication to Communtsm is the highest purpose of ideological work (page 13). 


In the same issue of Kommunist, there is a section entitled “Ideological Work 
and Life.” It opens with an article by V. Ivanov on “The Art of Socialist Realism,” 
which he describes as that art which is most beneficial and progressive. In con- 
trast to the generally-accepted Party views on what constitutes the best artistic 
work of recent months, Ivanov advances D. Granin’s novel J Walk into the Storm, 
B. Polevoi’s novel On a Wild Shore and The Queen and Her Seven Daughters, by a 
writer once much criticized, Eduard Shim. It is remarkable that all these works are 
regarded as models of socialist realism, even though in Granin’s book one of the 
characters quite distinctly puts forward the idea that various forms of art may 
“coexist.” 


Such ambiguity of thought seems to be typical of this particular writer. He 
remains true to the usual Party demands: 

Our ideological opponents, striving to discredit socialist realism, direct partic- 
ularly ferocious attacks against the principle of the Communist Party spirit of 
literature and the arts. This is not fortuitous, for the strength of the art of socialist 
realism lies precisely in its Communist Party spirit, through the prism of which 
the artist appraises the phenomena of life, historical events and ın fact all the reality 
portrayed in his writings (page 73). 

A large share of attention is devoted to the pictorial arts, where an attempt 
is made to discredit all manifestations of modernism in Soviet painting and sculp- 
ture. The author maintains that formalistic deviations which have sprung up in 
the West have by chance also found an echo in Soviet art, mentioning in this 
connection the work of E. Neizvestny, Zhutovsky and others, which he des- 
cribes as “abstractionist concoctions.” 


A little later, however, he remarks on the portrayal in art of the Stalinist period: 


The reality of those years is portrayed truthfully from a Party standpoint ın such 
works as A. Tvardovsky’s “Distance Lends Enchantment,” A. Solzhenitsyn’s “A 
Day in the Life of Ivan Denisovich,” certain verses by E. Evtushenko, G. Chukhtai’s 
movie 4 Char Sky and others (page 81). 
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But he goes on: 


Certain writers take an extremely one-sided approach when appraising this stage 
in the life of our country, attempting to present virtually all events in a dark light 
and to paint them in black colors. This tendency may also be seen in the presentation 
of our present-day reality: it is sufficient to mention A. Yashin’s Volodga Wedding. 


Thus, we are offered a good specimen of the confusion that has reigned since l 
Khrushchev’s latest utterances before his audience of writers and artists and in 
the Party Central Committee. 


The same section contains a contribution by the writer V. Smirnov called 
“The Most Important Thing,” in which its author, a Komsomol member of the 
twenties, in expressing his loyal feelings reaches that degree of obsequiousness 
that was normal under Stalin. He says: 


I hear anger when N. S. Khrushchev mercilessly criticizes writers who have cut 
themselves off from the people, abstractionist artists and formalists, movie workers, 
architects, creators of cacophony in music, conceited young poets and prose writers 
particularly susceptible to praise from abroad, when he criticizes the “travelers” 
and memoirists who worship bourgeois art and watch the Revolution from the 
rooftops. ... This is the righteous anger of my people, my Party. 

I hear the roar of approval as Nikita Sergeevich pours laughter upon the simple 
folk who seize upon the wretched idea, thrown down by our enemies, of the peaceful 
coexistence of ideologies (page 83). 


Finally, we should mention in this connection the article on “The Education 
of Future Specialists,” by Rector of Kiev University I. Shvets. Dealing in detail 
with academic problems, he also touches on questions relating to the choice of a 
cateer and the formation of character, which immediately involve the theme of 
promoting Communist ideology. 


* 


In the sphere of foreign affairs, the Soviet leaders, since the events in Cuba 
and their “family” complications with China, have been concentrating their 
attention upon those countries which recently received their independence and 
which have not yet taken a definite stand in the international field. The aim of the 
Kremlin is here quite clear-to do everything it can to attract these politically 
inexperienced countries to its side. In an article entitled “The Unaffiliated Coun- 
tries and World Potitics,” published in Problemy mira i sotsializma, Mikhail 
Kremnev observes: 

The appearance on the world arena of a detachment of young independent 
states is the remarkable phenomenon of our age. It is very seriously affecting the 
balance of forces in the world, narrowing the sphere of imperialist domination and 
undermining its positions (Problemy mira 1 sotsializma, 1963, No. 4, p. 30). 


The article is well adapted to the purpose of this journal, which is intended 
to promote. Communist tendencies in the non-Communist world. Much of it is 
devoted to the idea that any newly-formed state must be an opponent of capital- 
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ism. National liberation movements are regarded by Soviet politicians as a 
preliminary stage to the emergence of Communism, so that here they tend to identify 
nationalism with internationalism. Kremnev, for example, writes: 


...the socialist countries, headed by the Soviet Union, consider it their inter- 
national duty to support national liberation movements (page 31). 


In a section of the journal Kommunist headed “In the Fraternal Communist 
Parties,” the editors give pride of place to the program of the South African 
Communist Party, entitled “The Road to the Freedom of South Africa.” This 
program is described as a militant Marxist-Leninist document which meets with 
the approval of all South Africa’s progressive forces: - ' 


It opens up before the masses of the people broad prospects in the struggle for 
liberation and points out to them a clear and definite road to the realization of their 
most cherished hopes (Kommunist, 1963, No. 4, page 31). 


Another aim of the Soviet propagandists is to inflame conflicts between the 
United States and the Latin American countries. In an article entitled “In the 
Forefront of the Struggle Against American Reaction,” attention is focused on 
the McCarran Act and the decision of the Federal Court of the District of Columbia 
concerning the Communist Party of the United States. We read: 


The McCarran Act is the official flag of the most reactionary forces, the weapon 
of anti-Communism. Declaring that the Communist Party is “an agent of the Soviet 
Union,” reactionary politicians of the USA are merely repeating the anti-Communist 
inventions of slanderers who at the very beginning of the existence of the Soviet 
state launched this malicious lie to wander round the world (Kommunist, 1963, No. 5, 


p. 90). 

The same issue contains an article by Y. Bochkarev entitled “Communists 
Are the Most Persistent Fighters for National Independence.” Typical is the 
following: 

In contrast to certain nationalist activists, for whom the fight against imperialism 
finishes the day after their country has been declared a sovereign state, Communists 
consider that this fight must be continued to consolidate political and attain 


economic independence, to achieve a radical improvement in the life of the 
workers (page 106). 


Two pages later: 


From all this, there follows the inevitable conclusion: sharp and intense con- 
flicts between the peoples of young states and the imperialists will continue to be 
unavoidable (page 108). 


The connection with the recent events in the Caribbean Sea is obvious, 
although any newly-formed state is equally affected. : 
A. Gaev 
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Soviet Behavior in World Affairs 
Communist Foreign Policies 


Compiled and Edited by DEVzRE E. PENTONY 
Published by the Chandler Publishing Company, San Francisco, 1962, xit + 308 pp. 


The reasons which prompted the publication of this compilation are not 
difficult to understand. As the compiler tells us in his preface, “the fact that 
Communists promise that their system will ultimately spread to envelop all 
nations brings a sense of urgency to the task of estimating the nature of the 
foreign policies of the various nations of the Communist world.” Theories without 
number have been advanced in the postwar period alone to explain the foreign 
policies of Communism. “Yet,” says the compiler, “the instruments for predicting 
and analyzing the behavior of nation states are imprecise and inadequate .... 
Because the problem is urgent, scholars, diplomats and others are increasing their 
efforts to find an orderly and dependable method for interpreting Communist 
behavior in the international arena.” The aim of this symposium is to provide the 
reader with “a rather broad range” of existing theories and hypotheses on the 

“causes, tactics and aims of the Communist—chiefly Soviet—offensive which is 
being conducted throughout the world. 

The first part of the book gives a brief outline of the ideological foundations 
of Communist expansion, comprising extracts from the Communist Manifesto, 
Lenin’s “Imperialism, the Highest Stage of Capitalism” and a chapter, “Present- 
Day Imperialism,” from Fundamentals of Marxism-Leninism, published in 1960. 
This latter is an analysis of the historical tendencies of capitalism. 

The second part presents some of the most important and most disputed 
types of methcdical analysis -f Soviet behavior in international relations. These 
items were selected by the compiler because of their controversial nature with 
the object of stimulating the reader to work out his own approach to problems of 
Soviet foreign policy. Among assessments of the sources and the strategy of 
Soviet foreign policy, seniority undoubtedly belongs to the geopolitical theory of 
Mackinder, formulated in 1904 and again in 1919. Mackinder’s thesis is that the 
territory occupied by the Soviet Union, the “heartland,” is a key position in the 
historical process and that possession of it gives the USSR a dominating position 
on the Eurasian continent, which in turn provides the means of dominating the 
world. In his evaluation of this hypothesis, Dennis R. Mills points out that with 
the predominance of air weapons and facilities for traversing the Arctic Ocean the 
“heartland” can no longer be considered impenetrable for an enemy. David 
S. McLellan stresses the fact that the Soviet Union has a common frontier with 
a dozen other states. These additions and modifications to Mackinder’s hypothesis 
on the basis of the present strategic and political situation are interesting and 
justified; bat the most fundamental elements in the entire geopolitical conception, 
viz., geographical determinism, the conflict between continental and maritime 
powers and the hypothesis of the inevitability of an “exodus,” i.e., a migration 
of peoples from the “heartland” to the periphery, are not subjected to critical 
reappraisal. 
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r ae 5 i 
In “The Geographic and Historical Inheritance,” Vernon V. Aspaturian 
establishes the continuity of aims in foreign policy between Tsarist Russia and the 
Soviet Union, but draws attention to an interesting difference, pointing out that 
defense maneuvers in Soviet foreign policy bear the traditional “Russian” stamp 
while its aggressive aspects are of a purely Marxist nature. 


The interpretation of psychological factors determining Soviet foreign policy 
is primarily represented by excerpts by the British anthropologist Geoffrey Gorer 
from the book The People of Great Russia. Proceeding from the psychoanalytical 
point of view that the character of the adult is determined by experiences in early 
infancy, Gorer maintains that the way in which infants are swaddled in Russia 
and the emotional experiences of the swaddled infant are among the chief factors 
which determine the development of the Great Russians’ character, including their 
attitude to authority, and therefore also are one of the factors determining Soviet 
foreign policy. 

There is no need to stress the extreme limitedness of scope—and therefore 
of value—of this hypothesis: its author forgets, for example, that the swaddling 
of infants is usual in the Ukraine and Belorussia and among other peoples, 
without, however, producing a national character similar to that of the Great 
Russians. Gorer does stress “as forcibly as possible” that he considers “the 
hypothesized derivatives from swaddling as only one of a presumably large 
number of antecedents to the development of Great Russian character. Further 
investigations would almost certainly develop others of similar importance” 
(page 59); and expresses the hope that the present hypothesis will not be “vul- 
garized” as others of his had previously been; but he still says that “it was through 
the study of swaddling practices that I discovered what appear to me to be some 
of the most important clues to the interpretation of Russian behavior...” 
(page 59). In view of the heavy superstructure built upon it and the possibility, 
mentioned by the author, of other “antecedents to the development of Great 
Russian character,” it would be as well to emphasize the tentative nature ot the 
hypothesis. 


The inclusion of these excerpts, in the present reviewer’s opinion, is, 
one of the book’s weaker features and scarcely contributes to its serious 
character. Henry V. Dicks’s assessment of the Russian character is much broader, 
not being based on a narrow hypothesis, and has the further virtue of distinguish- 
ing between the character of the Soviet élite and that of the broad masses. In the 
same section, Nathan Leites subjects the writings and speeches of Communist 
leaders to a thematic analysis using psychoanalytical methods, in an attempt to 
extract the chief principles governing the conduct of the Bolsheviks—what he 
calls the operational code of Bolshevism. This is followed by extracts from the 
book by Bauer, Inkeles and Kluckhohn on How the Soviet System Works: here we 
find the broadest approach to the Soviet system, but the book is already so well 
known that no comment is necessary. 


Boris I. Nicolaevsky’s article “Is Khrushchev Slipping?”, printed under the 
heading “Kremlinology,” explains the zigzags of Soviet policy by examining 
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the mutual relations among members of the Soviet ruling élite. This interesting 
approach might be more fruitful if more hard facts were available in the West 
on the process of arriving at political decisions at the summit of the Soviet 
hierarchy. In a synthesizing article after some conflicting views by three other 
writers on the question whether Soviet foreign policy is primarily determined by 
ideological considerations or the interests of the USSRas a state, Fred Warner Neal, 
in “The Sources of Soviet Conduct,” attempts to take the standpoint to which 
Tsarist Russia and then the Soviet Union were brought by their experience of 
contacts with the West. He takes the view that in the past the Western world 
presented a serious threat to the Russian Empire and then to the USSR, as a result 
of which fear of the West is one of the factors in Soviet foreign policy. Soviet 
policy, he says, is basically not aggressive but defensive in character. 

The reader cannot fail to be struck by the remarkable variety of approach taken 
in these articles and extracts. The extremes to which they sometimes go frequently 
suggest that the maneuvers of Soviet foreign policy are still for Western observers 
a phenomenon that is difficult to understand and to explain in terms of Western 
ideas. Western politicians and scholars feel that they are here confronted by 
something qualitatively different from what they are accustomed to, something 
which fits entirely neither into the framework of a national state nor into that of 
an ideological movement, but shows first the one, then the other aspect. It is this 
that prompts them to seek an all-embracing explanation of Soviet foreign policy 
in a variety of theories which are sometimes decidedly exotic. 

The third part of the symposium represents a survey of the various spheres 
of Soviet foreign policy activity—diplomacy, economics, military affairs and 
propaganda. As the compiler points out, the methods and means employed— 
military, commercial, propaganda and economic aid—are no different from those 
adopted by non-Communist states; the difference lies in how they are employed— 
their extent, sequence and strategy: hence the title of this third part, “An Orches- 
trated Offensive?” The selection of articles is here designed to provide an answer 
to the question “whether the Communists have discovered a valuable scheme of 
strategy that has not been widely understood in the West” (page 159). A partic- 
ularly valuable feature of this part of the book lies in the fact that in each of the 
spheres mentioned above one or two contributions represent the Soviet point 
of view. (Khrushchev has two contributions.) 

A knowledge of some of the problems of Communism is today part of a 
general education, and in this sense the book supplies a keenly felt need. It may 
serve as a handbook for students of the subject and for members of the general 
reading public desirous of acquainting themselves with the main forces motivat- 
ing Soviet foreign policy. One especial metit is that it offers the reader an 
extremely wide range of opinions and interpretations for him to choose from; but 
it does not provide—and does not claim to provide~a more profound analysis of 
the subject. 

V.S. 
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CHRONICLE OF EVENTS 


(As reported by the Soviet Press and Radio) 


March 1963 


1 Plan for cultural collaboration between the 
Association of Soviet Societies for Friendship 
and Cultural Relations with Foreign Countries 
and the USSR-Denmark and Denmark-USSR 
Societies signed in Moscow. 

Correspondence between Khrushchev and 
Bertrand Russell published on the subject of 
death penalties imposed upon Jews in the 
USSR. 

2 Publication of a Soviet-Finnish communiqué, 

Project for electrifying the railroad 
Obukhovo—Volkhovstroi approved. 


3 Elections to republican supreme and local 
soviets begin. 

4 Signing in Accra of protocol on the provision 
of Soviet aid (20 mullion rubles’ credit) to 
finance construction projects provided for in 
Soviet-Ghanalan agreements. 

5 Gold deposits discovered on Kamchatka. 

Opening of session of the All-Union Acad- 
emy of Agricultural Sciences. 


6 Khrushchev receives Indonesian Ambassador. 
Khrushchev receives British Ambassador. 
Death of D. N. Aleksandrovich, member of 

the Central Committee, deputy to the Supreme 
Soviet and Chairman of the Moscow City 
Council Executive Committee. 


7 Negotiations held in Moscow on a plan for 
cultural and scientific collaboration between 
the USSR and Cuba in 1963. 

Two-day meeting between Party and gov- 
ernmental leaders and representatives of 
literature and the arts opens in the Kremlin 
to continue the discussion begun at the meeting 
of December 17, 1962. 

Arrival in Moscow of the chargé d’affaires 
of the Congolese Republic. 

8’ Death of the historian Academician A. M. 
Deborin. 

Opening in Moscow of five-day conference 
of radio and television workers, attended by 
Party and governmental officials, press rep- 
resentatives, etc. 

9 Foreign Ministry sends note to British 
Embassy protesting explosion in “Tntourist” 
building in Western Berlin. 


10 New oil pipeline from the Belaya River 
(Bashkir ASSR) to the Kitoi River (Buryat- 
Mongolian ASSR) put into operation. 

Publication of messages exchanged between 
Khrushchev and Pope Johannes XXIE on the 
award to the Pope of the Balzan Prize for 
Peace and Humanism for 1962, The Balzan 
Prize for Mathematical Research for 1962 
awarded to Soviet mathematician Academician 
A. N. Kolmogorov, 

Publication of speech delivered by Khru- 
shchev at meeting of March 8 attended by 
Party and governmental leaders and represen- 
tatives of literature and the arts. 

Protocol on trade between the USSR and 
the Republic of the Sudan in 1963 signed in 
Khartoum, 


11 Conference of Party committee secretaries and 
chairmen of agricultural production boards of 
RSFSR to discuss fulfillment of agricultural 
production plans. Speech by First Deputy 
Chairman of Central Committee Bureau for 
the RSFSR L. N. Efremov. 

Arrival in Moscow of delegation from 
Iranian Society for Cultural Links with the 
USSR, headed by its chairman. 


12 Report of signing of Soviet-Somali contract 
for construction of radio station in Mogadiscio, 
the USSR providing equipment free of charge 
and assistance in building the radio station and 
a diesel power station. 


13 Soviet government accepts proposal of Kuwait 
to establish diplomatic relations between the 
two countries at ambassadorial level. 

A Supreme National Economic Council of 
the USSR of the Council of Ministers of the 
USSR set up as the highest state organ for the 
control of the country’s industry and construc- 
tion, responsible to the government. 

Ministries of Medium Machine Building, 
Transport Construction, Power and Electrifi- 
cation, Building Affairs in the Central Asian 
Economic Region of the USSR, and Geology 
and Mineral Resource Conservation reconsti- 
tuted as state committees and renamed 
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respectively State Production Committees for 
Medium Machine Building of the USSR, 
Transport Construction of the USSR, Power 
and Electrification of the USSR (with Union- 
republic status), Building Affairs in the 
Central Asian Economic Region of the USSR, 
and the State Geological Committee of the 
USSR (with Union-republic status). 


State Committees of the Council of Ministers 
of the USSR for Coordinating Scientific 
Research, Aviation Technology, Defense 
Technology, Radio and Electronics, Electronic 
Engineering, Shipbuilding, and the Use of 
Atomic Energy tenamed respectively State 
Committees for Coordinating Scientific Re- 
seatch in the USSR, Aviation Technology in 
the USSR, Defense Technology in the USSR, 
Radio and Electronics in the USSR, Elec- 
tronic Engineering in the USSR, Shipbuilding 
in the USSR, and the Use of Atomic Energy 
in the USSR. 


The State Production Committees for 
Transport Construction and Building Affairs 
in the Central Asian Economic Region of the 
USSR to be subordinated to Gosstro: of the 
USSR and the All-Union Agricultural Ma- 
chinery Association (Soyuzselkhoztekhnika) 
to the National Economic Council (Sovnar- 
khoz) of the USSR; all the other state com- 
mittees enumerated in the preceding two 
paragraphs to be subordinated to the Supreme 
National Economic Council of the USSR. 


State committees of the USSR in future to 
be formed and disbanded by the Council of 
Ministers of the USSR. 


State Planning Committee of the Council 
of Ministers of the USSR reconstituted as a 
Union-republic (hitherto all-Unton) body, 
renamed State Planning Committee of the 
USSR (Gosplan of the USSR), and subordina- 
ted to the Supreme National Economic 
Council of the USSR. 


National Economic Council (Sovnarkhoz) of 
the USSR reconstituted as a Union-republic 
(hithe:to all-Union) body and subordinated 
to the Supreme National Economic Council 
of the USSR. 


The State Committee for Building Affairs 
of the Council of Ministers of the USSR 
renamed State Committee for Building Affairs 
of the USSR (Gosstroi of the USSR) with 
Unton-republic status and subordinated to the 
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14 


15 


16 


17 


Supreme National Economic Council‘ of the 
USSR. 


Joint meeting of the Party Central Commit- 
tee Presidium and the Council of Ministers, 
under Khrushchev’s chairmanship, to discuss 
improvements in the leadership of industry 
and construction, the drafting of an economic 
plan for 1964—65 and of a five-year economic 
plan for 1966—70. 


TASS reports that, in connection with the 
boycotting by dockworkers of all vessels of 
countries shipping coal for France, the Coun- 
cil of Ministers has decided to impose a mor- 
atortum upon the obligations of the all-Union 
association ‘“‘Soyuzpromeksport” to deliver 
coal to France for the duration of the boycott, 
the moratorium to apply to all Soviet railroads 
and seaports. 


Khrushchev receives Guinean Ambassedor. 


Publication of correspondence between cen- 
tral committees of the Communist parties of 
the Soviet Union and Ching on the necessity 
of a meeting of their representatives to discuss 
questions relating to the international Com- 
munist movement. 


Soviet government sends note to United 
States government about an incident of March 
8, when a Soviet fishing trawler was fired at 
by United States warships off Norfolk, Va. 


Khrushchev begins a tour of enterprises of 
the chemicals industry. 


State Committee for Automobile, Tractor 
and Agricultural Machinery Construction un- 
der Gosplan and State Production Committee 
for Assembly and Special Construction Work 
under Gosstroi set up. 


Opening of conference of trade unton wor- 
kers concerned with social insurance. 


Publication of protest note addressed by the 
USSR to the United States, British and French 
governments concerning the adoption of a 
law obliging West Berlin judges to take an oath 
of allegiance to the Federal German constitu- 
tion and subordinating them to judicial organs 
of the Federal German Republic. 


Society for Cultural Relations with Iran 
founded under the chairmanship of Professor 
G. A. Miterev. 


Decision taken to summon first session (sixth 
convocation) of RSFSR Supreme Soviet on 
April 4, 1963, in Moscow. 


18 


19 


20 


21 


Report of signing at Dehra Dun, Uttar 
Pradesh, of contract for delivery by USSR to 
India of equipment for boring oil and gas wells. 

Report of signing in Kabul of Soviet-Afghan 
agreement on Soviet aid for completing second 
stage of construction work on Bahram airfield. 

Meeting of board of Union of Artists of 
RSFSR. 


Conference of Moscow writers opened by 
First Secretary of Moscow City Party Com- 
mittee N. G. Egorychev. Similar conferences in 
Kirghizia, Tadzhikistan and Turkmenistan. 


Conference of senior university, munisterial 
and other officials of RSFSR on questions of 
higher education opened at Moscow Univer- 
sity by Deputy Chairman of RSFSR Council of 
Ministers V. I. Kochemasov and addressed by 
RSFSR Minister of Higher and Special Sec- 
ondary Education V. N. Stoletov. 

Soviet space pilots A. Nikolaev and P. Popo- 
vich and other Soviet specialists fly to São 
Paulo, Brazil, to visit International Flying 
Exhibition. 

Soviet-Turkish trade negotiations concluded 
in Moscow with signing of protocol for the 
period April 1, 1963—March 31, 1964, envisag- 
ing a trade increase of 20 percent. 


Conference of ideological workers of Uzbeki- 
stan, Kirghizia, Tadzhikistan and Turkmenia 
opened in Tashkent by Chairman of the Cen- 
tral Committee Central Asian Bureau V, G. 
Lomonosov and addressed by Central Com- 
mittee Secretary L. F. Ilichev on the ideolog- 
ical work of Party organizations. 

Death of M. F. Nadtochy, Deputy to the 
Supreme Soviet and Minister of the RSFSR. 


Conference of Moscow artists opened ın Mos- 
cow by N. G. Egorychev. 

Artificial earth satellite 
launched. 


Signing in Kabul of Soviet-Afghan contract 
for the organization of four state mechanized 
agricultural farms on land watered by the 
Jalalabad Canal, which is being constructed 
with Soviet technical assistance. 

Report of negotiations in Rome between 
Soviet and United States delegations, the 
former led by Academician A. A. Blagonravov, 
on the peaceful uses of cosmic space. 

Opening of second session of All-Union 
Microbiological Society at Institute of Micro- 
biology of USSR Academy of Sciences in 
Moscow. 


“*Kosmos-13” 


23 


24 


25 


26 


27 


28 


29 


Report of signing in Yaoundé of Soviet- 
Cameroun agreement on cultural collaboration. 


Minister of Defense Marshal R. Y. Malinovsky 
leaves Moscow for Djakarta at the invitation 
of Indonesian First Deputy Minister for De- 
fense and National Security. 


State Committee of the Council of Ministers 
of the USSR for Cinematography set up with 
Union-republic status. 


Report on the damming of the Eniset at the 
site of the future Krasnoyarsk hydroelectric 
station, 


Bureau of the Supreme National Economic 
Council meets to discuss certain industrial 
projects. Meeting attended by senior officials 
of Gosplan, National Economic Council 
(Sovnarkhoz) of the USSR, Gosstroi, the 
State Committee for Coordinating Scientific 
Research, various other state committees, 
sovnarkhozes and enterprises. 

Fourth plenary session of the board of Union 
of Writers of the USSR, attended by L.F. 
Iichev, opens. Opening speech by First 
Secretary of the Board K. A. Fedin. 

Ninth session of Soviet-Finnish Commission 
on Scientific and Technical Cooperation opens 
in Moscow. 


Irantan Ambassador arrives in Moscow. 
Death of Soviet writer Petr Vershigora. 
Foreign Ministry sends note to United States 

government ın connection with the shelling 

of Soviet merchant vessel “Lgov” ın the Cuban 
port of La Isabela. 


All-Union conference of coal industry workers 
concludes at Kemerovo, 

Publication of decision of Party Central 
Committee and Council of Ministers, with 
effect from the 1963 harvest, to raise prices 
offered by the state for average-quality raw 
cotton surrendered by collective farms on the 
average by 20 percent and by state farms on 
the average by 12 percent. 


Foreign Ministry sends note to United States 
government in connection with the shelling 
of Soviet merchant vessel “Baku,” at the time 
located in the Cuban port of Catbarién with 
a cargo of sugar. 

Gosplan of the USSR meets to discuss the 
organization of work on the preparation of a 
two-year and a five-year economic plan. 
Meeting attended by the chairmen of Union 
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republic gosplans, senior officials from repub- 
lican sovnarkhozes, etc. Speech by Chairman 
of Gosplan P, F. Lomako. 


Publication of Soviet note in reply to the 
United States government concerning violation 
by Soviet aircraft of air space over Alaska. 

30 Publication of Khrushchev’s replies to ques- 
tions put by the director of the Brazilian paper 
Ultima Hora, Paulo da Silveira. 





Changes and Appointments 


8 K. G. Pysin relieved of his duties as Min- 
ister of Agriculture in connection with his 
transfer to other work and replaced by L P. 
Volovchenko. 


9 Ambassador to the Congolese Republic S. S. 
Nemchina appointed in addition Ambassador 
to Burundi. 


10 V. S. Fedorov replaced by N. K. Baibakov as 
Chairman of the State Committee for Chemistry 
and appointed Deputy Chairman of this com- 
mittee, 

13 D. F. Ustinov appointed Chairman of the 
Supreme National Economic Council of the 
USSR of the Council of Ministers of the USSR 
and First Deputy Chairman (hitherto Deputy 
Chairman) of the Council of Ministers. 

A. M. Tarasov appointed Deputy Chairman 
of the Supreme’ National Economic Council 
of the USSR and Minister of the USSR. 

S. A. Zverey appointed Minister of the 
USSR. 

L. V. Smirnov appointed Deputy Chairman 
of the Council of Ministers. 

N. K. Baibakov appointed Minister of the 
USSR. 


'15 E. P. Slavsky, E. F. Kozhevnikov, P. S. 
Neporozhny, V. M. Gushchin, A. V. Sidoren- 
ko and A. K. Kortunov, hitherto respectively 
Ministers of Medium Machine Building, 
Transport Construction, Power and Electri- 
fication, Building Affairs in the Central Asian 
Economic Region of the USSR, and Geology 
and Mineral Resource Conservation, and Head 
of the Central Authority of the Gas Industry, 
appointed Ministers of the USSR and Chair- 
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men of the State (Production) Committees 
into which these ministries, etc., have been 
converted (this being the first mention of the 
change of status of the Central Authority of 
the Gas Industry). 

Minister of the USSR S. A. Zverev appointed 
Chairman of the State Committee for Defense 
Technology of the USSR. 

Minister of the USSR N. L Strokin appointed 
Chairman of the State Committee for Auto- 
mobile, Tractor and Agricultural Machinery 
Construction under Gosplan of the USSR. 


17 S. P. Shchipachev relieved of his duties as 
Chairman of the Board of the Moscow Section 
of the Union of Writers of the RSFSR at his 
own request and replaced by Secretary of the 
Board of the Union of Writers of the USSR 
G. M. Markov. 


24 A. V. Romanov, appointed Chairman of the 
State Committee for Cinematography and 
Minister of the USSR. 


25 G. A. Melnik elected Kazakh Party Central 
Committee Secretary and Chairman of this 
committee’s Bureau for Agriculture. 


26 M.A. Pimen replaced by V.N.Rykov as 
Second Secretary and Presidium Member of 
the Turkmen Party Central Committee, 

Y. Khudaiberdyey elected Secretary and 
Presidium Member of the Turkmen Party 
Central Committee, 

A. Kiychey elected Presidium Member of 
the Turkmen Party Central Committee. 

A, A. Annalievy and N. Bairamov removed 
from the Presidium of the Turkmen Party 
Central Committee. 


28 Marshal S.S.Biryuzov first mentioned as 
Chief of the General Staff of the Army and 
Navy. 

29 First Secretary of the Kiev Party Oblast Com- 
mittee for Industry V. I. Drozdenko elected can- 
didate member of the Ukrainian Party Central 
Committee Presidium. 

N. D. Bubnovsky relieved of his duties as 
Secretary and Presidium Candidate Member 
of the Ukrainian Party Central Committee in 
connection with his transfer to other work. 

First Deputy Chairman of the National 
Economic Council (Sovnarkhoz) of the USSR 
V. F. Zhigalin appointed Minister of the USSR. 
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ARTICLES 


The Bukharin Trial 
and Marshal Tukhachevsky’s Rehabilitation 


WERNER SCHARNDORFF 


The limitation of the process of de-Stalinization to prevent ıt from getting out of 
hand 1s today an important problem in Soviet internal affairs, as may be seen from recent 
conferences and other meetings on questions of ideology, literature and art, although 
de-Stalinization, which opened the door to intellectual emancipation from Party dogma, 
has always had narrowly confined limits in the political sphere. 

The following article, by an Austrian researcher, is based on material from a book, 
Die permanente Sauberung, shortly to be published in Munich, and illustrates this point on 
the basis of the trials of Tukbachevsky (now rehabilitated) and Bukharin. 


On February 16, 1963, Tukhachevsky, “Hero of the Civil War,” holder of 
the Order of Lenin, Marshal of the Soviet Union and Deputy People’s Commissar 
for Defense, would have been seventy years old, and this occasion was marked 
by the appearance of a number of articles in the Soviet press. In June 1937, 
Marshal Tukhachevsky was arrested, together with General Kork, at that time in 
charge of the Military Academy, Yakir and Uborevich, who were in command of 
the Leningrad and Belorussian Military Districts respectively, and a large number 
of other senior officers. On June 11 of that year, Tukhachevsky and others were 
condemned to death by a special tribunal of the Supreme Court of the USSR. 
Just one month before, the first signs of this development could be seen. On 
May 11, Tukhachevsky was relieved of his duties as Deputy People’s Commissar 
for Defense and transferred to a post of second-rate importance at Saratov. At 
the same time, the institution of political commissars in the Red Army, abolished 
in 1925, was reintroduced. On May 31, 1937, Y. B. Gamarnik, head of the Cen- 
tral Political Administration of the Red Army, committed suicide. 


` 
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At this period, preparations were in progress for the show trial which later 
became known officially as the “trial of Right-wingers and Trotskyists,” which 
embraced the leaders of the Right-wing opposition N. I. Bukharin and A. I. 
Rykov, the former secret police chiefs G. G. Yagoda and P. P. Bulganov, the 
“Kremlin doctors,” the remainder of the Trotskyists and the so-called “national 
deviationists” from the Belorussian and Ukrainian SSR’s as well as from Central 
Asia. Yagoda, the man who had prepared two preceding trials—the cases against 
the “Trotskyist-Zinovievist Terrorist Center” (August 19-24, 1936) and the 
“Anti-Soviet Trotskyist Center” (January 23-30, 1937)—, had been arrested at the 
end of March 1937, as clearly indicated in a written statement by N. N. Krestinsky 
during the latter’s subsequent trial.1 From this alone, it is clear that Bukharin’s 
trial was being prepared at the time of the so-called “‘military conspiracy.” 

The rehabilitation of Tukhachevsky has been proceeding systematically during 
the last few years. Immediately after the Twentieth Party Congress (February 
14-25, 1956), the journal Voprosy istorii set about the task, initiated at the Twen- 
tieth Party Congress, of rewriting history. In April 1956, it published a report in 
which Marshal Tukhachevsky and the other military leaders who were executed 
with him were described as “outstanding commanders of the Red Army” and no 
mention was made of their condemnation in 1937. In this way, after an interval of 
nineteen years, Tukhachevsky’s name was mentioned again for the first time publicly 
in the USSR, thus clearly indicating the forthcoming rehabilitation. Khrushchev ex- 
pressed himself unambiguously at the T'wenty-Second Party Congress in October 
1961: 

Victims of reprisals included such respected military leaders as Tukhachevsky, 

Yakir, Uborevich, Kork, Yeforov, Eideman and others. They were much-honored 

men of our army, especially Tukhachevsky, Yakir and Uborevich, who were cele- 

brated generals. Later, Bhicher and other respected military leaders were also 
subjected to reprisals.” 


Khrushchev mentioned reports according to which these reprisals had been 
brought about through inspired and falsified reports of German information 
services. Such an official statement by Khrushchev at the Congress amounted to 
a complete rehabilitation of the military leaders. In these circumstances, it is not 
surprising that immediately after the Twenty-Second Party Congress the publi- 
cation of a biography of Marshal Tukhachevsky was announced. This appeared 
in the Soviet journal Oktyabr in November 1962 over the signature of L. Nikulin. 
A further step was the issue of a special postage stamp to mark Tukhachevsky’s 
seventieth birthday on February 16 of this year. Thus, Tukhachevsky has been 
rehabilitated on all points by the present Party leaders and his name restored to 
history as one of the great military commanders of the USSR. 

This circumstance has farreaching consequences. We have already recalled 
that the liquidation of the military leaders occurred at a time when the case against 





1 Prozessbericht uber die Strafsache des anissowjetischen “Blocks der Rechten imd Trotzkssten”: Vollstandiger 
stenographischer Bericht, Moscow, 1938, p. 277. 

2 Stenografichesky otchet X XII-go sezda KPSS (Stenographic Report of the Twenty-Second Congress 
of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union), Vol. II, Moscow, 1961, p. 585. 
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the “Right-wingers and Trotskyists” was being prepared; it was, in fact, preceded 
at an interval of five or six weeks by the arrest of Yagoda. The connection be- 
tween the two cases was finally established in the course of the second, which took 
place between March 2 and 13, 1938. The text of the charge laid before the court 
by State Prosecutor A. Y. Vyshinsky mentions, among other things, the “pro- 
ceedings of the court trial of the group of military conspirators Tukhachevsky 
and others,”? and the connection between the “military conspiracy” and the 
. “bloc of Right-wingers and Trotskyists” keeps cropping up throughout the 
proceedings of the latter trial. Rykov, former Chairman of the Council of People’s 
Commissars and subsequently member of the “Right-wing opposition,” was the 
first to mention the catchword of “palace revolution” in his statement. He 
stated: i 


‘ This question [that of the palace revolution] cropped up in 1933. The fulcrum 
for the realization of this anti-Revolutionary plan was A. Z. Enukidze [condemned 
to death on December 15, 1937, by the Mulitary Collegium of the Supreme Court of 
the USSR],* who joined the organization of Right-wingers as an active member in 
1933. An important part was played by Yagoda, head of the United State Political 
Administration [OGPU] ....I remember that the first report came from a group of 
persons who were working in the Kremlin. To this group belonged in particular 
G. G. Yagoda, A. A. Peterson, Gorbachev and Egorov, ... who was the head of 
the military school in the Kremlin .... On several occasions, Tomsky informed me 
that through these persons—Enukidze and Egorov—a group of army people had 
been brought together under Tukhachevsky’s leadership who at the time were also 
prepared for this plan and were working in this direction. He named Uborevich and 
Kork.’ 


Later, Rykov further stated that “the existing military group headed by 
Tukhachevsky was in liaison with our center.” Another of the accused, former 
Trotskyist Krestinsky, added the following information: 


I learnt from Pyatakov [condemned to death at the trial of January 23—30, 1937], 
when he spoke to me about the subject in February 1935, that an organization had 
been formed which embraced Right-wingers, Trotskyists and military persons and 
which had as‘its object to prepare for a military overthrow. I was also aware that 
Rykov, Bukharin, Rudzutak and Yagoda belonged to the leading center as represen- 
tatrves of the Right wing, Tukhachevsky and Gamarnik as representatives of the 
military faction and Pyatakov as representative of the Trotskyists.’ 


It may be pointed out here that J. E. Rudzutak, ‘mentioned in this context 
as a member of the “Right-wing opposition,” had previously been regarded as 
a Stalinist functionary, and has now also been rehabilitated by Khrushchev. ' 

In the course of the trial, Krestinsky dealt in detail with the “military conspir- 
acy” case: 


3 Prozessberichi ..., p. 6. 
4 Zarya Vostoka, December 20, 1937. 
5 Prozessbericht ..., pp. 194—95, 





Vyshinsky: Defendant Krestinsky, tell me please, what do you know about the 
part played by the Tukhachevsky group in the bloc of Right-wingers and Trot- 
skyists? 

Krestinsky: On the part played by Tukhachevsky, I can say the following. When 
I met Trotsky at Merano in October 1933, he drew my attention to the fact that, if 
we oriented ourselves upon a coup d'état, we should by no means rely solely on our 
own Trotskyist forces, since they were not adequate for the purpose, but that we 
should also come to an agreement with the Right-wingers and the military. He drew 
particular attention to Tukhachevsky, an adventurous person who had pretensions 
to occupying the first place in the Army and who was probably prepared to take on 
a great deal. He asked me to convey this to Pyatakov and myself to confer with 
Tukhachevsky. 


Vyshinsky: Did you have an opportunity to confer with Tukhachevsky? 


Krestinsky: I spoke to him at the beginning of 1934, after Pyatakov had already 
talked with him, and I told him of my conversation with Trotsky. Tukhachevsky said 
he was entirely in favor not only of a unification of forces but also of this task which 
he had been given. But the question, he said, required a conference, a clarification of 
possibilities, and only after this would he come to an agreement on this subject with 
Pyatakov. I learnt from Pyatakov in February 1935 that an agreement had been 
reached, but did not ask him when this agreement had been concluded or when this 
center had come into existence. I subsequently had several opportunities to consult 
with Tukhachevsky on these questions. This was in the second half of 1935, in 1936 
and 1937. I had the opportunity on several occasions to conduct such conversations. 
During one of the conversations 1n 1935, he named to me several persons on whom, 
among others, he was relying. He named Yakir, Uborevich, Kork and Hideman. 
Later, in another conversation, a very.important conversation, which took place at 
the Extraordinary Eighth Congress of Soviets, Tukhachevsky posed to me the 
question of the necessity of speeding up the coup d’état. The point was that the coup 
d'état was being coordinated with our defeatist orientation and fixed for the be- 
ginning of the war, for Germany’s attack on the Soviet Union, and any delay with 
this attack would also mean a postponement of the practical realization of the coup 
d'état. During this period, a gradual disintegration of the counter-Revolutionary 
forces set in. Pyatakov and Radek were arrested, the arrest of the Trotskyists began, 
and Tukhachevsky was now afraid that if the affair were to be dragged out it would 
fail completely. For this reason, he raised the question of speeding up the counter- 
Revolutionary action. We discussed this question with Gamarnik and Rudzutak 
and came to the general conclusion that Tukhachevsky was right. Thereupon, I 
addressed a written query via Bessonov to Trotsky concerning his opinion and 
received from him a positive reply.® 


It was Krestinsky again who stated that Tukhacheysky was the driving force 
behind this “palace revolution”: 


Krestinsky: ... Tukhachevsky intended to go to London to attend the corona- 
tion of the King of England in order not to awaken any suspicion. When it trans- 
pired, however, that this journey was not to take place, he said that he would carry 
out the rising in the first half of May. 


8 Ibid., pp. 215—16. 
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Vyshinsky: So Tukhachevsky had declared that he would carry out a rising in 
the first half of May? 


Krestinsky: Yes, he made this declaration.® 


Krestinsky further stated that after the first arrests Tukhachevsky, regardless 
of any particular international situation, pressed for a “palace revolution” and 
carried the “Right-wingers and Trotskyists” along with him. 


Krestinsky: ... Atthe ead of November 1936,. . . Tukhachevsky had an agitated 
_and serious talk with me. He said: Things have begun to flare up and there is no 
reason to suppose that the matter will rest with the arrests that have been made. 
It is obvious that a further destruction of the Right-wingers and Trotskyists will 
follow. The removal of Yagoda from the People’s Commissariat shows that it is 
not merely a question of dissatisfaction with his insufficiently active work in the 
People’s Commissariat for Internal Affairs. Obviously, there 1s here political distrust 
of him, Yagoda, not of Yagoda simply as former People’s Commissar for Internal 
Affairs, but as an active Right-winger, as a member of the united center, and perhaps 
they will find out about it. And if they do find out about it, then they will trace it 
back to the military, and it will be all over with the action. He drew the conclusion 
from this that one could not wait for the intervention. One must act oneself. To 
begin oneself is difficult and dangerous, but then there are chances of succeeding. 
The military organization is big and prepared, and it seems to me that one must 
act.10 


Krestinsky subsequently associated Marshal Tukhachevsky with the “acts of 
terrorism,” and even described him as their initiator: 


Krestinsky: ... When Tukhachevsky insisted upon terrorist acts, particularly 
against Molotov and Voroshilov, we gave our assent and told him that he would 
receive terrorists to carry the acts out.1? 


Bukharin also, referring to Tomsky, spoke of the activities of the military 
faction. In reply to Vyshinsky’s question concerning the conspirators’ decision 
to open up the front in the event of war with Germany, he said: 


Bukharin: Tomsky spoke about it; he said that such an opinion prevailed among 
the military. 

Vyshinsky: Among which military? 

Bukharin: Among the Right-wing conspirators. 

Vyshinsky: To put it precisely? 

Bukharin: He named Tukhachevsky, Kork, if I am not mistaken, and then the 
Trotskyists.1? 


Finally, Bukharin confirmed in definite terms that the military leaders belonged 
to the “bloc of Right-wingers” : 





? Ibid., p. 280. 
10 Thid., pp. 306—7. 
11 Ibid., p. 311. 
12 Tbid., p. 206. 


Vysbinsky: I ask you: Did Tukhachevsky and the military group of ee 
belong to your bloc? 


Bukharin: They did.18 


Later, Bukharin stated that he had been informed by Tomsky and Enukidze 
that “the unification of Right-wingers, Zinovievists and Trotskyists had taken 
place at the summit of the Red Army,” naming Tukhachevsky, Kork, Primakov 
and Putna.14 Describing these alleged preparations in greater detail, he mentioned 
that he had despatched V. G. Yakovenko, who in 1918 was leader of the Com- 
nunist partisans in Siberia, to Siberia to prepare for kulak risings there.!® 

At this point, the connection between the “Right-wing opposition,” the 
military group around Marshal Tukhachevsky and Marshal Blücher, also liqui- 
dated in 1938, was established. According to Bukharin, the association between 
the Right-wingers and Trotskyists and the military faction took place in the years 
1933-34.16 


Another of the accused, A. P. Rozengolts, spoke in detail about the “military 
conspiracy” and even said that in Trotsky’s view Tukhachevsky’s group must 
form the “decisive force of the counter-Revolutionary action.” He went on to 
relate how the Trotskyists had misgivings about the developments that might 
take place after a successful Putsch by Tukhachevsky, whose “Bonapartist tend- 
encies” were feared by Trotsky. The latter even suspected that Tukhachevsky in 
these circumstances might not allow him to enter Moscow.?’ Rozengolts also. 
described in considerable detail the alleged plans for the “palace revolution”: 


Rozengolts:... A conference with Tukhachevsky took place. 
Vyshinsky: Where did this conference take place? 
Rozengolts: In my apartment. 

Vyshinsky:... With whom? 

Rozengolts: With Tukhachevsky and Krestinsky. 

Vyshinsky: When was this conference? Give the exact date. 


Rozengolts: It was at the end of March 1937.... At this conference, Tukhachev- 
sky announced that he was counting definitely on the possibility of a coup d’état and 
gave the deadline; he considered that he would succeed in bringing about this 
military coup d'état by May 15.. 

Vyshinsky: What did the plan for this counter-Revolutionary action consist in? 

Rozengolts: Tukhachevsky had a number of versions. One of these versions, 
on which he pinned most faith, was the possibility that a group of military persons, 
his followers, would meet at his apartment, penetrate into the Kremlin under some 
pretext, occupy the Kremlin telephone exchange and murder the leaders of the 
Party and government. 


13 Thid., p. 207. 
U Tid., p. 429. 
18 Thid., p. 434. 
16 Thid., p. 457. 
17 bid., p. 269. 
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Vyshinsky: Was this his plan or your common plan? 
Rozengolts: This plan of his was not discussed by us. He merely reported it to 
us as one of the versions on which he set great hopes.18 


From this it follows clearly that the leadership and planning of the coup d'état 
were supposed to be in the hands of Tukhachevsky alone, while the leaders of 
the Right-wingers and Trotskyists were to have no other function than that of 
political figureheads. This becomes quite clear from a question subsequently 
put by Vyshinsky: 

Vyshinsky: As far as I understand, it was your view that your main hopes in 
this criminal undertaking were set upon Tukhachevsky’s group. Is that so? 
Rozengolts: Yes.+® 


Krestinksy confirmed this and explained for his part that “there was no need 
to press Tukhachevsky” as the latter was of a like mind with the rest.?° 


x 


If one bears in mind these extracts from the proceedings of the Bukharin 
case, the question inevitably arises of the virtually unavoidable implications of the 
rehabilitation of the military leaders for the trial of the “Right-wingers and Trot- 
skyists.” Here we should recall briefly the main points in the charges brought at 
this trial. A number of the accused were charged with having carried on espionage 
for Germany, Japan, Poland and Britain. Others were accused of sabotage in 
agriculture, financial matters and foreign trade and particularly in the distribution 
of foodstuffs, thus being made into scapegoats for the complete failure of govern- 
mental planning. Moreover, the charges that were brought in connection with 
the murders of Party Central Committee Secretary S. M. Kirov (murdered on 
December 1, 1934), writer Maxim Gorky and his son M. A. Peshkov, Party 
fanctionary V. V. Kuibyshey and former GPU chief—subsequently chairman of 
the Supreme Economic Council—V. R. Menshinsky can today no longer be 
justified. Khrushchev himself, at the Twentieth and Twenty-Second Party 
Congresses, dealt with the question of Kirov’s murder and unambiguously let 
it be understood that it had taken place at the instigation of Stalin. As for the other 
alleged murders, nothing is to be found in the present Soviet version of history 
to the effect that these men were the victims of assassination; and so this charge 
also proves to have been groundless, quite apart from the fact that Yagoda was 
the only one of the accused concerned, the political leaders being unaffected. 
Finally, the charges leveled against the accused mention a “conspiracy” against 
Lenin in connection with the opposition of “left-wing Communists” to the 
, Treaty of Brest-Litovsk. This accusation was effectively disposed of by Bukharin 
himself during the trial. Quite correctly, Bukharin pointed out that before the 
Treaty had been concluded the left-wing opposition together with the hesitant 





18 Thid., pp. 2716—77. 
18 Thid., p. 278. 
20 Thid., p. 279. 
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Trotskyists possessed the majority in the Central Committee, so that no conspiracy 
was necessary.*1 Seized with indignation, the president of the court interrupted 
Bukharin as the latter recalled that two of the functionaries allegedly murdered 
by the “bloc” and Yagoda, namely Kuibyshev and Menshinsky, as well as the 
“blameless Party leader” Y. M. Yaroslavsky also belonged to the opposition at 
that time. When Bukharin finally was accused, as one of the leaders of the opposi- 
tion of that time, of conspiring with the “left-wing, social-revolutionaries” and 
confronted with members of these two groups, now under arrest, he recalled that 
when the “left-wing social-revolutionaries” subsequently rose in revolt the “left- 
wing Communists” of the time, including Bukharin himself and the Hungarian 
Communist Béla Kun, played a prominent part in suppressing the revolt. In this 
way, this point in the indictment was virtually reduced to absurdity during the 
course of the trial. 

Now that Marshal Tukhachevsky and the other military leaders who with him 
were liquidated at that time haye been granted unqualified rehabilitation, 
virtually nothing is left of the charges leveled against Bukharin and Rykov as 
representatives of the former “Right-wing oppositioh” or of those brought 
against the T'rotskyists who had been artificially associated with them at the trial 
of March 1938. The rehabilitation of Tukhachevsky and his colleagues thus 
virtually demands an official repudiation of the validity of the March 1938 trial 
and at least a very considerable partial rehabilitation of the Party leaders whom it 
condemned. Khrushchev’s demands for a restoration of “socialist legality” and 
a revision of the “falsified” versions of history written during the “era of the 
personality cult” would appear to oblige him now to proceed to a rehabilitation 
of the “Right-wing opposition.” That this step, which Yugoslav correspondents 
in Moscow, incidentally, described in the fall of 1962 as being “imminent,” will 
be an extremely uncomfortable matter for Khrushchev need not be disputed. In 
the present Sino-Soviet Party conflict, in which the Chinese Communists occupy 
a left-wing position, a rehabilitation of the “Right-wing opposition” within the 
Soviet Party would be grist to the mill of the Chinese propagandists. Quite apart 
from such immediate effects upon the situation of the moment, it would also 
make necessary a tehabilitation of the Trotskyists who were condemned at the 
same trial. This, however, would automatically mean repudiating the validity of 
the trials of August 1936 and January 1937 against the ““T'rotskyist-Zinovievist 
Terrorist Center” and the “Anti-Soviet Trotskyist Center” respectively and the 
question of rehabilitating T'rotskyism would have to be considered. This, in its 
turn, would then lead to the rehabilitation of all oppositional groups in the history 
of the Soviet Communist Party, and the flood would then be unleashed. Not for 
nothing has Khrushchev so far proceeded to the rehabilitation only of those 
groups which were condemned without public trial and of whose ideological 
platform and actual reasons for joining the opposition nothing is generally known. 


21 Thid., pp. 48788. 
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Evtushenko: A Poet of Paradoxes 
A. GAEV 


The variety of opinion on the subject of Evtushenko is fairly great. By some, 
he is regarded as the leader of “oppositionist” youth and an outspoken critic of 
the regime; others consider him a convinced Communist and a virtual pillar of 
the regime. His public appearances are very popular and Moscow students carry 
him shoulder high in a display of great enthusiasm, while the Soviet press has 
given him a number of quite uncomplimentary labels—‘“‘a hotbed of philistinism,” 
“revisionist” and poet suffering from “bourgeois objectivism.” Despite these 
vilifying epithets, he has been elected to the board of the Moscow writers’ 
organization and appointed to the editorial board of the leading journal for youth, 
Yunost. He does not as yet belong to those Soviet writers who are awarded official 
prizes, but he is allowed ample facilities for demonstrating his gifts not only in 
the USSR but also abroad. It should be added that he has acquired considerable 
popularity beyond the borders of the Soviet Union; indeed, no other young Soviet 
writer enjoys such wide approval, whether it be in a totalitarian or a democratic 
society. All this suggests that Evtushenko is one of those outstanding literary 
and social phenomena which mark a new and interesting process in the field of 
contemporary Soviet literature. 


Evgeny Aleksandrovich Evtushenko was born in 1933 in the Siberian settle- 
ment of Stantsiya Zima, in Irkutsk Oblast. From the available Soviet biographical 
information, we learn merely that he is the son of an “employee” or “white- 
collar worker.” This terse description, though rather unhelpful, does not conflict 
with the more detailed picture given by the poet himself in his autobiography . 
published recently in the Western press, to which we shall refer again later. 
Briefly, he may be said to come from a well-educated and revolutionary-minded 
family; his childhood was passed under the influence of his parents’ respect for 
the Revolution and the patriotic experiences which the adults around him had had 
during the World War. He completed secondary school at his birthplace and had 
some work of his published at the age of sixteen. In 1951, he joined the Gorky 
Literary Institute in Moscow and while still a student issued his first volume of 
verse under the title Scouts of the Future (Moscow, 1952). 


His literary début proved a success: the volume was welcomed by the critics 
as having something new to say, and its author became well knows in Moscow 
student circles. This, however, was only a beginning, for a few years later, in the 
middle of the fifties, during the literary “thaw,” he struck a surer note with his 
second volume of verse, entitled The Third Snow (Moscow, 1955), comprising 
purely lyrical verses also notable for their freshness and originality. At the same 
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time, he contributed to the almanach Literaturnaya Moskva, which soon became 
the object of numerous attacks from the critics for including pieces which they 
branded as seditious. Evtushenko’s contributions to this publication were of a 
declarative nature; in them, he asserted his desire for absolute truth and justice 
and called on his readers to fight the evils of “Soviet reality.” 


One year later, a new volume of verse appeared, The Highway of Enthusiasts, 
to be followed in 1957 by yet another, The Promise, and almost simultaneously the 
poem Stantsiya Zima. By this time, the name Evtushenko was almost a 
household word; in every critical article, he was mentioned as a “seditious” poet, 
a product of the “thaw,” against which the Party leaders had taken up arms, 
mobilizing the critics for this purpose. 


In addition, Evtushenko regularly contributed to Ywwost and other youth 
journals or newspapers and to occasional symposia such as Pervoe slovo. By now, 
he was definitely counted among the “freethinkers” who were opposed to the 
diehard champions of socialist realism. Certain passages in Stantsiya Zima, in 
which he spoke of the hard life of the people, provoked the condemnation of the 
Party critics. Then, in 1956, he was excluded from the Komsomol as a result of 
his refusal to exchange his old Komsomol card for a new one.! Perhaps it was 
due to this incident that the attacks on Evtushenko were intensified. Reviewing 
Stantsiya Zima, Znamya temarked on the poet’s “paucity of experience of life and 
incorrect attitude to life.”® Literaturnaya gazeta showed a similar reaction.’ 
Generally speaking, Evtushenko seemed to have become the béte noire of the 
Soviet critics. From time to time, his work produced rather more favorable 
response, always, however, accompanied by the reminder that he must mend his 
ways. The situation is neatly summed up by an epigram in Yanost on the dual 
attitude of the critics and his reaction to them: 


Now they flail him with a hard critique, 

Now they praise him twenty times a day, 

But he goes on, showing no sign of pique, 
Tougher than ever, as though ’twere all in play.‘ 


It should be added that verse collections such as The Apple (1960), A Wave 
of the Hand (1962) and Tenderness (1962) have all been issued in large editions in 
recent years. 

* 


Evtushenko is a many-sided phenomenon: we can consider him as a poet, 
as a public declaimer of verse, as a mouthpiece of present-day youth and as an 
unofficial representative of the Soviet Union abroad. 





1 Molodoi kommunisi, 1957, No. 4, p. 12. 
2 Znamya, 1957, No. 7. 

3 Literaturnaya gazeta, July 20, 1957. 

4 Yunost, 1962, No. 10. 
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As a poet, Evtushenko cannot be regarded as revolutionary. His poetry is, of 
course, fresh and has its own characteristics of design, but after Mayakovsky and 
Pasternak he cannot be described as a literary innovator. Replying to a question- 
naire drawn up by the journal Voprosy literatury, he gave his own literary Credo: 


As for myself, however eclectic this may seem, I should like to combine in 
my poetry certain characteristics of Mayakovsky, Blok, Esenin and Pasternak.® 


Despite this approach, he has managed to create a style of his own, to be seen 
in the unexpected epithet or other word-more rarely a figure—introduced into 
normal speech which sometimes suffers from obvious prosaisms. Lyrical elements 
predominate, although not a few of his pieces are of a “civic” or even political 
character, being largely reactions to international events. His range is very wide, 
from questions of worldwide concern to petty themes of everyday life, although 
the latter prompt analogies with things of greater significance. He has the ability 
to saturate his lyrical pieces in warm, deep feeling. A poem dedicated to his 
mother begins with the words: 


I greet you, Mother, 
on your son’s birthday. 
For his sake you are anxious, 
desperately anxious.’ 


He thanks his mother for giving him the “talent to be fearless,” and concludes: 


Open the windows 
onto the foliage 
and the birds singing, 
With a kiss 
open his eyes. 
Give him 
notebook and inkpot, 
Give him milk to drink 
and send him on his way.’ 


This poem seems to link up with another, “The Mothers Depart,” in which he 
expresses his chagrin thus: 


Our mothers leave us not at once, no, 
We only think it is so; 

They depart slowly and strangely 
With little steps up the stair of years,’ 


The nature of Evtushenko’s lyricism may also be seen from the poem “Secrets,” 
in which he speaks of man’s thirst for the unusual, of his disappointment that 
everything is simple and unmysterious: 





8 Voprosy literatury, 1962, No. 9. 

$ E. Evtushenko, Yabioko (The Apple), Moscow, 1960, p. 6. 
? Ibid, p. 7. 

8 Ibid., p. 32. 
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Mysteriously we whispered something 

On the mysterious ice at the rink, 

And fearfully, as secret to secret, 

Hand touched hand... 

But suddenly came adulthood. 

His frock coat worn to holes, 

The fakir went to play his tricks 

In distant parts, in someone else’s childhood.® 


On other occasions, the lyrical tone becomes more agitated, as in “Hail in 
Kharkov,” where the poet admires the forces of Nature, which correspond to 
man’s passions: 

Hail 1s dangerous only for the ailing, 
But for the strong 


1t 18 necessary! 
Hail is not melancholy, 
but a reward = 
For those who fear no obstacles. 
One must smile at the hail 
That ıt may be a joy! 
Come, haill.. .1° 


Generally speaking, Nature finds no vivid reflection, no deeply-felt response 
in Evtushenko’s verse. His landscape is pale and fails to impress the reader. In 
this respect, neither Esenin nor Pasternak, whom Evtushenko attempts to 
combine in his lyrical verse, leaves any trace. 


During the last three or four years, Evtushenko has produced numerous 
poems on topical political themes, thereby following in the steps of Mayakovsky 
the agitator. In these pieces, he for the most part offers the reader rhymed formula- 
tions of politically “correct” responses to events, small or large, which have some 
political significance. Prominent here are the poet’s assurances of his sincerity and 
passionate convictions, of his devotion to the idea of Communism. Some poems 
are entirely devoted to such assurances, for example, “Count Me a Communist”? H 
and “Intimate Lyric,” where the following lines sound almost like political slogans: 


Lenin 
1s my most intimate friend. 


is the greatest intimate of all. . .* 


Such enthusiasm, however, Evtushenko chiefly displays for abstract ideas, 
which he comiprehends in his own way without necessarily associating them with 





. ° E. Evtushenko, Nezbnost (Tenderness), Moscow, 1962, pp. 72—73. 
10 Thid., pp. 92—93. 
11 Yunost, 1960, No. 2. 
18 Komsomolskaya pravda, October 21, 1962. 
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the current political line. The cycle beginning with the poem just quoted contains 
another entitled “Fears,” which opens with the lines: 


In Russia fears are dying 

Like the ghosts of former years; 

Only on the threshold, like old women, 
Here and there they still beg for bread! 


The reference is, of course, to the fears characteristic of Stalin’s time from 
which the people ate ‘gradually freeing themselves now. But, enumerating the 
shameful things of the past, the poet also includes intercourse with foreigners, 
which today is still not encouraged since it is not in the interests of the ideological 
struggle. 

Despite the fact that it was published in Pravda and contains no “seditious” 
thoughts, “Stalin’s Heirs” does not fully conform with the line of Khrushchev 
and the Central Committee. From beginning to end, the poem is filled with hatred 
for the former dictator, who is portrayed as a bloodthirsty enemy hiding in the 
tomb: 

Sullenly clenching 
Embalmed fists, 

Inside, the man pretending death 
Pressed against the crack. 14 


But Khrushchev, Iichev and the rest in their latest speeches have been rating 
Stalin as a genuine Marxist who after Lenin’s death continued the fight against 
enemies of the Soviet regime and people but whose faults—distrust and suspi- 
ciousness—led him to commit excesses which they term “errors.” Finally, the fears 
expressed in the poem that there may be a return to the past do not accord with 
assurances that the Party has always followed and will follow the correct path. 

An even greater divergence from the Party line is to be found in “Babii Yar,” - 
written after the poet had visited the spot where the Jewish population of Kiev 
was executed en masse by the Germans in 1941. Evtushenko does not dwell so 
much on this particular crime as on anti-Semitism as a whole, regarding it on the 
international plane and making no exception for the Soviet Union. To this free 
approach to the subject another important detail has to be added. The Soviet 
leaders have their own interpretation of events such as the execution of Kiev’s 
Jews: persons who remained on occupied territory are themselves responsible 
for their fate; they paid with their lives for failing to believe Soviet propaganda _ 
and putting their trust in the correct behavior of the occupying forces. As a result 
of this tacit interpretation, despite the erection of many monuments after the war 
was over, events of this kind have not been accorded public recognition by the 
Soviet government. Here the poet defies the Party’s point of view, beginning his 
poem with the remark that the grave of many thousands of innocent victims has 
no monument. 


13 Ibid. 
14 Prasda, October 21, 1962. 
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Generally speaking, the political pieces are not the best work produced by 
Evtushenko and cannot provide an adequate criterion to judge his work. There 
is a much more poetic ting about the poems in which he touches on questions of 
general human interest. One of them bears the prosaic title “Career,” although 
its meaning is not without subtlety: 


For conceiving the planet 

Galileo alone faced torture 

And became great... This man, 
I realize, was a careerist. 
So, long live careers, 

When they are like those 

Of Shakespeare and Pasteur, 
‘Newton and Tolstoi... Leol!® 


In the poem “Monologue from the Drama Van Gogh,” the poet declares on 
rather a high note: 
We are those 
who have put their trust in the far distance, 
Moneyless masters. 
You and I were born of Homer’s rib, 
bi We were born of Rembrandt’s rib.18 


To the same cycle belongs the piece called “Humor”: 


Tsare, kings, emperors, 

Ralers of all the Earth, N: 
Have commanded parades, 

But humor they couldn’t command, !? 


Occasionally, one or two laconic lines acquire an extra significance, as in the 
poem “Volga”: 
But for Russia the Volga 
Is much more than a river,18 


High quality distinguishes “Envy,” in which the poet speaks with confidence 
and enthusiasm of the man of tomorrow, who will be bolder, freer and more 
perfect than the generation of today and whom the poet consequently envies. 
It is important to note that these dreams of the future are in no way associated 
with any Party programs. 

On the other hand, beside all these undoubted qualities, Evtushenko’s work 
not infrequently shows faults that are inadmissible for a poet of high rank. 
Obvious weaknesses are the abuse of alliteration, from which the sense suffers, and 
puns which’on occasion are decidedly cheap. The poet is insufficiently exacting 





1 E, Evtushenko, Vzmakb ruki (A Wave of the Hand), Moscow, 1962, p. 92. 
16 Ibid, p. 95. 

17 Thid., p. 121. 

18 Thid., p. 107. 
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in his demands upon himself and permits the publication of pieces that have not 
received their final polish. Another weakness is his love for strange words, his 
desire to demonstrate an effective vocabulary, and this literary dandyism some- 
times degenerates into primitivism. Finally, he is occasionally guilty of wearisome 
passages, as in “By the Dnieper” and “On Berries,” which also lower the overall 
quality of his work. These faults are not, of course, so great as to justify doubts 
about his talent, but they have to be mentioned, since they show the gap that 
separates Evtushenko from those masters whose work he would combine in his 
own~Blok, Esenin, Pasternak and Mayakovsky. 

As for his prose, this is weaker than his verse. The story Fourth Meshchanskaya 
Street, although it ends with a tragic incident-the murder in the virgin lands of 
a young girl by a hooligan-is not a profound work. Its main idea is merely that an 
act of sacrifice may provoke an active response in those to whom such a sacrifice 
was previously unknown. With regard to its form, the story contains nothing 
strikingly original. 


* 


Evtushenko’s envious rivals in the literary profession, who are fairly numerous 
in the Soviet Union, have spread the rather malicious jes de mots that he is not a 
master of the word (s/ovo) but a master of fame (slava). They reproach him with 
acquiring a popularity that they consider cheap; they look on bim as on a third- 
rate businessman who gathers laurels by catering to philistine tastes. 

It is true, of course, that for some time Evtushenko has frequently been 
appearing on the stage, at literary soirées, and even reading his verses in the streets 
and public squares. During the last two or three years, he has given public readings 
of his works more frequently than any of his Soviet colleagues in many countries 
throughout the world-in Paris, London, New York, Hamburg, Munich and 
Havana, Even Mayakovsky in his time did not face as many foreign audiences 
as Evtushenko. Moreover, his appearances are not confined to the reading of his 
verse, but include social meetings and talks. While in Britain, for example, Evtu- 
shenko met the doyen of English poetry, T. S. Eliot, who leads a completely 
secluded life and has not received visitors for many years. In Western Germany, 
he met representatives of ministries, senior officials of Krupps and persons 
prominent in the arts and journalism. In Cuba he made friends with Fidel Castro, 
and in England he was a guest of the Duke of Argyll and Sir Fitzroy Maclean. 
In Paris, the large Mutualité hall was too small for his audiénce and latecomers 
had to sit on the floor; in Munich, a crowd of would-be listeners besieged the 
Sofien-Palast for three hours. Consequently, there is, perhaps, a grain of truth in 
the remark of his ill-wishers, particularly when one bears in mind the effectiveness 
of his appearances and his conduct in general. i 

However, disregarding for the moment the reactions of both his well- and 
his ill-wishers, it must be said of Evtushenko as a public reader of verse that, 
whatever his lines may contain in the way of new and original features, he presents 


19 Yunost, 1959, No. 8. 
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them to his audiences in an extremely old-fashioned manner characteristic of that 
of the Symbolists and Acmeists before World War I, consisting exclusively in 
raising the voice to a shout and then descending to a theatrical whisper, the whole 
producing a melodramatic effect. This weakness is all the greater because the poet 


adopts it-for lyrical, political and satirical pieces alike, delivering in exactly the . 


same manner his protest against Stalinist atrocities and love lyrics. Even purely 
colloquial interpolations, which would be more effective if left unscanned, 
provide no relief. Furthermore, his declamation is accompanied by excessive 
gesticulation. Here Evtushenko has revived the style of the “Blue Blouse,” a 
Moscow group of artistes well known in the twenties who produced a response 
from their audiences, not by the content of what they read but by their shouting 
and gymnastics. 

Equally unconvincing are Evtushenko’s polemics, in which he falls a long way 
behind Mayakovsky, who knew how to give an unexpected and well-aimed 
. answer even before the questioner had finished. When discussing with his audience, 
Evtushenko sometimes lacks invention and his attempts at wit are not always 
successful, On the other hand, his manner is’ natural and he wins the listener over 
by his directness (or his ability to assume a direct air). 

In any case, it would be a mistake to think that Evtushenko’s popularity is 
based only on an ability to make use of the stage. The reasons for his success lie 
deeper. To a considerable extent, they may be found in the time and manner of 
his first emergence as a writer. His voice was first properly heard during the 
“thaw”; apart from his freshness and youthful enthusiasm, there was something 
more significant about what he had to say. He attracted attention by starting to 
talk about man’s right to personal freedom, about the importance of the younger 
generation, which still had to leave its imprint upon the state of things, about 
humanism in the general and not the narrowly Party sense, about the need to 
fight for truth and justice. It must be borne in mind that if under other conditions 
this might at most be nothing worse than a piece of literary disputatiousness, in 
the Soviet Union it was a demonstration of great daring and remarkable civic 
courage, even a challenge to the existing regime. Some of the poet’s ideas which 
indisputably contained a grain of truth found a response in student circles and 
among young Soviet citizens in general who were most devoted to the ideal of 
liberty. And so Evtushenko acquired the reputation of a champion of high ideals, 
which many of his supporters identified with politically aggressive tendencies 
and which naturally accelerated the growth of his popularity. 

It must be admitted that this view sometimes appeared to be justified. Together 
with other poets of like opinions, Evtushenko championed the view that the Revo- 
lution is still going on. Strictly speaking, this was a revival of the Trotskyite 
theory of ptrmanent revolution, a theory determinedly opposed both then and 
now by the Communist leaders. True, this connection was not mentioned by the 
Soviet critics, but this does not mean that it has not been noticed. It was incon- 
venient to draw attention to it, the more so since the young supporters of the 
idea had arrived at it without Trotsky’s assistance and from another point of 
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view, i.e., without thinking of political opposition. Evtushenko is no opponent 
of the Party and still less of the Soviet regime. Formally speaking a non-Party 
man, he constantly reiterates that he is a Communist, that all his energies are 
devoted to the cause of Communism. There is no reason to doubt his sincerity. 
As we have said, he is dedicated to an abstract idea, not to Communist practice, 
and this obliges him to make concessions: he considers himself a Communist. 

We may here tecall the accusations leveled against him by the Communist 
leaders, either directly or through the medium of the critics, against this poet who 
considers himself a Communist. Going back over the entire ‘period since the 
“thaw,” we find that they are as follows: he distorts “Soviet reality”; he is in- 
fected with “rootless cosmopolitanism”; he is a “hotbed of philistine tastes”; 
he indulges in self-advertisement; he ignores the critic} and acknowledges no 
authorities; and stands for the coexistence of ideologies. The last two charges 
virtually amount to crimes against the state. Nevertheless, though subjected to 
unceasing attacks by Party critics and even the Party leaders, he demonstratively 
asserts that he is essentially a Communist, that he is devoted to the Communist 
idea. In a poem protesting against charges of avidity for glory and cheap 
popularity, he cries: 

It appears I fight for Communism 

In my avidity for cheap popularity? 
It appears I fight its enemies 

In my avidity for cheap popularity?” 


There is no reason to suppose that this is merely a trick of polemics, a diplo- 
matic move to frustrate his enemies, who are for the most part orthodox upholders 
of the Party line. In Evtushenko’s work of the last ten years, it is impossible to 
find any lines capable of being interpreted as implying even a covert opposition 
to the idea of Communism. He accepts Communism in his own way, and here 
lies the difference between Evtushenko the Communist and any Party member 
who takes his stand on that confined space that is delimited by the Statutes and 
the Program of the Party. 

It is supposed by some that the frequency of Evtushenko’s trips abroad is due 
to his wholehearted devotion to the Party’s cause. It is more probable that, from 
the Party’s point of view, the advantage of these trips abroad as an unofficial Soviet 

„representative in the free world lies in the very imperfection of his relation to the 
Party. Soviet films chosen for showing at foreign film festivals are often not those 
that are ideologically absolutely correct but those which, while considered “dis- 
cordant,” ate likely to produce an impression upon the Western viewer. A similar 
approach seems to be adopted in exploiting Evtushenko as a representative of 
Soviet literature in the democratic countries. One might even say that he is more 
useful abroad than at home, since he is more effective as an impassioned champion 
of Communist ideas in, say, Cuba than as a propagandist of Communist practices 
in the USSR. Early this year, the Soviet press published a long poem in prose 
entitled “I Am Cuba,” written after Evtushenko had paid three visits to the 
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island.” In it, the revolution there is presented as the greatest possible blessing for 
the Cuban people. Significantly, Evtushenko, in collaboration with the Cuban 
poet Enrique Pineda Barnet, has adapted the work for filming, and a movie of 
the same title is now being shot on the island by a team from a Moscow film studio. 


Evtushenko’s view of “Soviet reality” is quite different: here, enthusiasm gives 
way to a more sober assessment of the facts. In the early months of this year, 
he published in the Paris weekly L’ Express an autobiography in installment form 
which, according to the paper’s editors, will also be issued in book form as the 
poet’s “‘precocious autobiography.” In the course of recalling his own experiences, 
” the author comments upon general questions of a social or political nature. On the 


Communist revolution in Russia, he says: 


The Revolution brought the Russian people many new burdens and many 
new tears. This is true... 

Russia suffered to bring the Marxist idea into the world not only under Tsarism. 
During the construction of a socialist society, she continued to pay the price of 
pain and mistakes.?? 


Thus, the October Revolution, which laid the foundation for the creation of 
a Communist society, is represented as being far from an unmitigated blessing 
for the people. We read: 


The Russian people preferred working to analysing. With a heroic persistence ` 
seldom seen 1n history, it erected power station after power station, factory after 
factory. It worked fanatically in order that the roar of machines, tractors and 
bulldozers should drown the cries and the sobs rising from behind the barbed wire 
of Siberian concentration camps.*§ 

The spiritual life of the people was reduced to the level of describing various 
aspects of labor. Thus, steel became the main hero of numerous novels. Living 
creatures played a subsidiary role in these novels. Incidentally, they weren’t even 
living creatures. . „24 


From these passages, it is clear that the poet is trying to be as truthful as 
possible, to live up to what he wrote on one occasion: 


EA 


Cheer yourself at any feast you lke, 

Be sly, laugh and dance, 

But at your desk you are Pimen 
Scraping his quill in the silence. 

What does the Tsat’s hand mean to you, 
Locked up in your little cell. . 238 


He confesses that he was unable to write in the style of the period; all he 
composed were intimate verses, which he regarded “as a form of protest against 
the official poetry.” And, it may be added, he began writing poetry, not in the 
thirties, but at the transition between two stages in the Communist leadership—that 

%1 Znamya, 1963, No. 3. 

22 D Express, Paris (as quoted in Komsomolskaya pravda, March 30, 1963). 

33 Tbid., February 21, 1963, p. 18. 

4 I> Express (as quoted in Komsomolskaya pravda, March 30, 1963). 

% Moskva, 1963, No.1, p 114. 
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of Stalin and that of today. Apropros of the measures taken to correct injustices 
that were decades old, he remarks ironically: “Justice is a train which always 


_arrives late.” His remarks on the cold war are also noteworthy, for example: 


Both sides have their shady side and their unhealthy phenomena. On many 
questions I could criticize the West, but the West, too, could at the same time 
with just as much reason criticize the East.?6 


Evtushenko’s main idea refuses to conform with the Party line: people, he 
says, can live together in a spirit of “instinctive brotherhood which overcomes 
all disagreements.” His desire for the truth brings him into conflict with the 
political demands imposed on him. Describing a visit to Western Germany, he 
mentions having met a column of tanks on the road. Shocked, he nevertheless 
forces himself to take an objective view: 


I do not wish to adopt the pose of a one-sided, narrow-minded demagogue 
and accuser... I am sure that any German who saw some tanks when traveling 
in my country would also not experience any particular pleasure.?? 


The idea implied in these words, that ideological coexistence is admissible, is 
one to which the Communist leaders are most definitely opposed. 


As we said at the beginning of this article, Evtushenko has had a variety of 
treatment meted out to him. In recent months, he has come in for considerable 
disapproval from the Soviet authorities. At the two-day meeting between Party 
and governmental officials and representatives of the arts on March 7 and 8, he 
was attacked by Khrushchev and Ilichev. At the fourth plenary session of the 
Union of Writers of the USSR, held on March 26, he was condemned on account 
of his autobiography by all the orthodox-minded writers. He was obliged to make 
a reply, even to confess his “shameful irresponsibility” and his “errors,” but these 
confessions need not be taken as a renunciation of his former views. Finally, the 
publication of the autobiography in L’ Express and of further reflections by the 
poet in the columns of Die Zeit prompted the appearance over three signatures 
in Komsomolskaya pravda of a feuilleton entitled “What Khiestakovshchina Leads 
to,”’28 a severely monitory article in which the poet is compared to Gogol’s 
character Khlestakov and presented as a boastful chatterbox, a conceited ignora- 
mus who “apologizes to the revanchists” and “parades his ‘objectivity’ before 
bourgeois audiences.” 


Such charges merely distort the nature of Evtushenko’s work. One of its main 
features is its apparent inconsistency, torn as it is between a feeling for, or a 
response to, everything human on the one hand, and, on the other, certain political 
convictions: which demand a militant party spirit. Evtushenko’s humanism is, 
perhaps, stronger than his political convictions, and here lies the reason for the 
apparent contradictions that mark his work. 





28 Die Zett, Hamburg (as quoted in Komsomolskaya pravda, March 30, 1963). 
3? Ibid. 
38 Komsomolskaya pravda, March 30, 1963. 
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CURRENT SOVIET AFFAIRS 
Domestic Affairs 


The Budget and Living Standards in the Soviet Union 


Two measures taken by the Soviet authorities in 1962 focused attention on the 
Soviet budget. The first of these was the raising of retail prices of meat and dairy 
products on June 1.1 Although not in itself directly connected with the budget, 
the alternative to this measure considered by the Soviet government was the 
reduction of allocations to the defense industry or the metals, chemical and 
machine building industries. True, if the object of raising retail prices was the 
need to increase resources for investment in agriculture (and this point was 
stressed), this could have been achieved by means of directly increasing budgetary 
allocations at the expense of other programs. The sum requited—i.e., the approx- 
imate figure which the raising by 35 percent of state purchase prices for beef, 
pork, mutton and poultry was calculated to provide for the collective farms as 
additional income—was given as being over 1,000 million rubles. This the Soviet 
government was either unable or unwilling to provide from the budget, instead 
taking the highly unpopular step of raising retail prices, which had the immediate 
effect of decreasing the real incomes of the population. 


The second measure was directly connected with the budget. On September 
25, a decree of the Supreme Soviet Presidium of September 22 was published which 
postponed the process of dispensing with income tax. It may be remembered that 
on May 7, 1960, a law was adopted providing for the removal of taxes on workers’ 
and employees’ salaries and on unmarried persons, persons living alone and those 
with small families. Under this law, the removal of the said taxes was to be under- 
taken by stages beginning in October 1, 1960, and ending in 1965. As of October 1, 
1960, workers and employees with salaries of up to 50 rubles a month were 
relieved entirely of these taxes and those with salaries of from 51 to 60 rubles a 
month had them reduced by an average of 40 percent. As of October 1, 1961, 
taxes on salaries of up to 60 rubles a month were dispensed with and taxes on 
those between 61 and 70 rubles a month were reduced by an average of 40 percent. 
In October 1962, the latter group should have been entirely freed from taxes and 
the following group, with salaries between 71 and 80 rubles a month, should 
have had their tax liability reduced by 40 percent. At the session of the Supreme 
Soviet held on May 7, 1960, Khrushchev, like other deputies, spoke of the 
immense historical importance of this law as realizing the age-old dream of the 
wotkers.4 Of course, this was little more than propaganda, since the removal 


1 Pravda, June 1, 1962, (See Stefan C, Stolte, “The Price Increases of June 1 and Their Significance 
for the Soviet Population,” Bylletin, 1962, No. 6.) 

4 Tzvestia, September 25, 1962, 

3 Ibid., May 7, 1960. 

4 Pravda, May 7, 1960. 
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of both these taxes brought only an insignificant improvement in the living 
standard of Soviet workers and employees. In his 1961 budget speech, Finance 
Minister Garbuzov gave 552 million rubles as the amount by which the first two 
groups of workers and employees freed from the taxes or liable only to a reduced 
rate would benefit." In his 1962 budget speech, he gave 800 million rubles as the 
annual benefit accruing to workers and employees as a result of the measures 
undertaken in 1960-61. In 1960, the two taxes taken together contributed 
5,197,300,000 rubles to the national revenue (income tax: 4,636,900,000 rubles; 
tax on unmarried persons, etc.: 560,400,000 rubles).? Had both the taxes been 
removed completely in 1960, the average benefit accruing to each worker or 
employee would have been about 80 rubles a year.® 


By what amount revenue will be increased as a result of the postponement of 
removal of the taxes on the remaining groups it is impossible to state. Not 
knowing the number of persons involved, one can only say that the amount will 
be greater than that lost by freeing the first two groups, because those persons 
earning 71-80 rubles a month roughly constitute the average salary-earning group 
and ate more numerous than those previously affected, as well as being liable 
to a higher rate of tax. It may be assumed that the sum involved is somewhere 
between 1,000 million and 2,000 million rubles. 


According to the decree of the Supreme Soviet Presidium announcing the 
postponement of further tax reliefs, the measure was taken: 


... in connection with the fact that at the present time important measures are 
being taken in the USSR to raise higher [the standard of] agriculture and industry, 
to increase to a significant degree the output of consumer goods and so extend 
residential building, which require supplementary budgetary allocations, and also 
in connection with the intensification of the aggressive intrigues of imperialism and 
the need to reinforce the defensive capability of the Soviet Union...® 


An article in Jzvestia dealing with the decree also laid emphasis on increased 
expenditure on agriculture and concluded: 


The Soviet state cannot and will not curtail expenditure on the development of 
its economy and on raising the national welfare. It is therefore compelled to take the 
step of temporarily postponing the dates for the further relief of workers and 
employees from taxes. It goes without saying that when the international situation 
changes the measures planned by the Party and government for the removal of 
taxes on the population will be carried to their conclusion. 





5 Ibid., December 21, 1960, 

6 Ibid., December 7, 1961. 

-1 Gosudarsivenny byedzhet SSSR. i byndzbety soyuanykh respublik (The State Budget of the USSR and the 
Budgets of the Union Republics), Moscow, 1962, pp. 8—9. 

8 This figure would in fact be somewhat lower, since income tax revenue includes that from certain 
taxes (on the earnings outside working hours of medical personnel, craftsmen, etc., and income from the 
tenting of accommodation) which would not in any case have been removed under the 1960 proposals, 

9 Tzvestia, September 25, 1962, 
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It cannot be doubted that the decree of the Supreme Soviet Presidium published 
today will be correctly understood and unanimously approved by the people as a 
necessary measure dictated by the interests of all workers and by the interests of the 
security of our homeland.1° 


But whatever the real reasons which prompted the Soviet government and 
Party to take this measure, the fact remains that it is a highly unpopular decision, 
since it directly affects the material interests of the Soviet population at large. 
Moreover, it is a direct violation of a promise given by the Party and government 
two years ago and, as also in the case of the increase in prices of meat and dairy 
ptoduce it prompts one to ask whether the Soviet government could not have 
found some other solution to the situation, whether they could not have found 
some other way to provide the necessary finance from alternative sources of 
revenue without resorting to measures bound to undermine its authority among 
the population. In order to provide an answer one way or the other, itis necessary 
to examine the Soviet budgetary system and analyse its revenue and expenditure. 


* 


The budget for 1963 was approved at a session of the Supreme Soviet on 
December 10, 1962.11 The law bringing it into force contains only overall figures 
for revenue and expenditure, and for more detailed information it is necessary 
to examine the appropriate report of the Minister of Finance on the subject, 
although there too one will find far from all the details. Recently, the Budget 
Administration of the Ministry of Finance published a statistical handbook The 
State Budget of the USSR and the Budgets of the Union Republics, which contains 
fairly detailed information on the subject based on implementation of the budgets 
for the years 1940, 1950 and 1955-60.13 Although it appeared in 1962, it does not 
contain material on the 1961 budget, but it could hardly have done so since the 
implementation of the budget for that year was not approved by the Supreme 
Soviet until its December 1962 session. As a result, for the years 1961-63 one 
must use the figures contained in the financial estimates as approved or ia draft 
budgets taken from reports made by the Finance Minister. It should be borne in 
mind that the figures in the draft budgets, in the budgets as approved by the 
Supreme Soviet, and in the budgets as implemented differ only to an insignificant 
extent: this applies, for example, to the following two tables, of which the former 
comprises data from the budgets as approved by the Supreme Soviet and the latter 
data taken from reports presented to the Supreme Soviet by the Finance Minister 
two or three days earlier. 


10 Ibid, 
11 Pravda, December 11, 1962. 
18 See footnote 7. 
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The USSR State Budget for the Years 1961—63 


1961 1962 

——_— (Millions of Se ae 

Revenue ........6.. EAEE o> 78,993.7 81,918.6 87,716.9 

Expenditure .......cccccnce cen eceeeeee 71,589.8 80,369.9 86,203.2 

Surplus iss. dee Cees oes ea yee eee eee i 1,403.9 1,548.7 1,513.7 

Revenue from the Socialist Economy* ..... 72,052.4  74,502.6 79,799.2 
Expenditure on: 

Investment in the National Economy.... 33,907.8  32,469.1  34,543.0 

Social-Caltural Measures ...........4.. `  27,152.2  28,748.7  30,998.4 

Defense 2 issidis serr aiene eons 9,255.4  13,409.7  13,888.8 

Administration .....cscceeeceeeeeeeee 1,092.9 1,067.4 1,104.1 


> Todadés tumover taz, taea on profits of cnterpdses and ‘cegenteations, income nizes om enterprises and organlminoni 
(eluding collective farms) and state social Insurance de 
SOURCES: Pravda, December 23, 1960, December 9, Oe eds 1962. 


Breakdown of Certain Major Items of State Revenue and Expenditure in the Years 1961—63 








1961 1962 1963 
(Milbons of Rubles) 
Revenue from the Socialist Economy ........esrsessrerereese> 72,000 74,400 79,700 
Including: 
Turnover Tax oo... eeeeeee EE ates alert aretatavavarececs acs Seems 32,400 32,400 33,800 
Profits Tax ........6-- TEEI CAIN ET 20,500 23,200 26,100 
Other Revenues ........2.05 Pia aa EERE UONE EAEE 19,100 18,800 19,800 
Expenditure on the National Economy .........seeeeeesererees 33,900 32,400 34,500 
Including 
Tadustty sarerea i ae REET seesees.e 16,100 14,800 _* 
Agriculture ........0.22005 PRET ERT, PEET woes dees 4,200 —* 5,600** 
The Communal Economy EEE EEEE E EEEa 3,600 —* —* 
Transport, Communications, Trade, State Purchasing, cte, 2. 10,000 —* 6,900*** 
Expenditure on Social-Cultural Measures ........ SiG vise sodas cates 27,100 28,700 31,000 
Including: 
Education and Research ....... ccc cece cece cence eee nace 11,300 12,400 13,800 
Health onein a nN EE dievole ae eie Sie alee ap ress 5,200 5,000 5,200 
Social Security sis suis dar enia sled nies algtarece tie ace ecs 10,600 11,300 12,000 
* Not availble. C 


%% Tocinding state purchases 
**@ Transport and communications only. 
SOURCES: Presds, December 21, 1960, December 7, 1961, and December 11, 1962, 


From the first table, it may be seen that a surplus is a regular feature of the 
Soviet financial estimates. At the end of the year, the surplus is frequently even 
greater than that budgeted for. In 1961, for example, actual revenue amounted 
to 78,054 million rubles while expenditure was only 76,309 million rubles, 
leaving a surplus of 1,744 million.1? During the session of the Supreme Soviet in 
December 1962 at which these figures were released, Finance Minister Garbuzov 
also gave preliminary figures for 1962. According to these, revenue would come 
to 84,700 million rubles, as against expenditure of 82,700 million rubles, making 


18 Prasda, December 14, 1962. 
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a surplus of 2,000 million.14 The first Soviet budget to show no deficit was that 
for the year 1924-25 and since that time, with the exception of the first three war 
years, there has always been a surplus. The actual figures for the postwar years 
are as follows: 


Budgetary Surpluses in the Years 1946—60 


Qdillioas of Oki Rubles) 
TAO hho AE oN AKESA 1,790 1955 2 oes 2,480 
194T o ioe vain steadiness over 2,400 1956.60.55 2,244 
194B EEA E AE 3,960 1957 ..... 1,960 
1949 runoon cane ass 2,470 1958 ..... 2,960 
1950 poa kinnes Seis 940 1959 ..... 3,615 
1960 ..... 3,952 


Iymihet SSS. aly mpegs rapubuh (The Sats Beige of the USSR and te Badara of tie Urmon Republici), Moscow, 1902, pe 

As a rule, these surpluses are not carried over into the following year’s budget, 
but are transferred to bolster the reserves of the Soviet banking system (the State 
Bank of the USSR and the All-Union Bank for Financing Capital Investment of the 
USSR).+5 It would appear that the Soviet government could well have made use 
of these accumulated surpluses to cover at least some of its supplementary require- 
ments rather than resort to raising prices and postponing the tax reliefs, but 
evidently there must have been cogent reasons to prevent this. 

Another fact that emerges from the first table is that the sums listed under 
specific items of expenditure do not add up to the total for expenditure. This 
applies to the draft budgets, the estimates approved by the Supreme Soviet and the 
end-of-year returns. The sums thus unaccounted for are by no means insignificant, 
constituting between 5 and 8 percent of the total. Soviet sources are silent as to 
the purposes for which these sums are allocated. Part of them evidently goes to 
form a Council of Ministers reserve fund, the existence of which is confirmed by 
official sources.16 For the rest, it may be assumed that it is expended on financing 
Communist activities in foreign countries, nuclear armaments and space research. 
At any rate, it is used on projects the financial scalé of which the Soviet govern- 
ment and Party do not wish to reveal either to their own population or to for- 
eigners. i 

Closely linked with these secret expenditures are the supplementary allo- 
cations made for defense in 1961. In July 1961, the Party Central Committee 
Presidium and the Council of Ministers issued a decree, the text of which was 
published on August 30, halting the reduction in the size of the armed forces 
planned for 1961. At the same time, it was decided to increase expenditure on 
defense in 1961 by 3,144 million rubles over and above that laid down in the 
budget.1” One might have expected these supplementary outlays to be reflected 
in the overall expenditure for the year, but this did not occur. The estimates 





U Thid., December 11, 1962. 

48 Ibid. 

16 Gasudarstvenny byudzbet SSSR (The State Budget of the USSR), Moscow, 1961, p. 41, 
1? Pravda, December 7, 1961. i 
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approved in December 1960 budgeted for an expenditure of 77,589 million rubles. 
Preliminary returns for 1961 released by Garbuzov in December 1961 put expend- 
iture at 76,700 million. The final returns provided a figure of 76,300 million.!° 
The fact that, instead of raising total expenditure, the supplementary allocations 
for defense did not prevent it from being less than estimated leads one to conclude 
that the Soviet government was able to find some other way of covering the 
extra outlay; but this merely makes it all the stranger that in 1962 it foundit 
necessaty to resort to such unpopular measures as raising prices and postponing 
tax reliefs. 

It may, of course, be supposed that in 1961 the required 3,000 million rubles 
were taken from the reserve fund and that, as a result, this fund was exhausted. 
True, the regular surpluses in the Soviet budget ‘do not mean that it is never 
under strain. The need for regular surpluses is a direct consequence of the centrally 
planned economy: the Soviet budget can be balanced only by increasing revenue 
or reducing expenditure, since there is no free money market on which finance 
can be obtained to cover any deficit. Even when the practice of floating public 
loans was in vogue, it was no more than a means of compulsorily extracting 
additional revenue from the population and was to all intents and purposes in the 
form of a tax. 


On the other hand, there are specific reasons which may have influenced the 
Soviet government in raising retail prices rather than seeking other ways out of its 
predicament. The increase in prices of meat and dairy produce was primarily 
due to the unprofitable state of Soviet livestock farming. Retail prices were 
raised so that the state could pay higher prices to collective and state farms for 
their products, in the hope that this would provide an incentive to higher produc- 
tion. As Khrushchev stated at a meeting of Soviet and Cuban young people in the 
Kremlin on June 2, 1962: 


It may be said: was it not possible to raise wages at the same time? But what 
would have been achieved by this? By raising prices and increasing wages, we should 
have increased the amount of money but not reduced the need for meat, because the 
necessary amount of meat does not exist. The more money there 1s the longer will 
be the lines at the meat shops until production of meat is increased.#° 


From these words it is clear that, by raising prices the Soviet leaders are 
hoping to limit consumption of the products involved. Low state retail prices at 
a time of inadequate production would lead to the disappearance of these products 
from state shops and increases in their price on the black market, a point made in 
the statement announcing the price increases: 


With meat in short supply, this [maintenance of low prices] would provide soil 
for speculation and would still further hamper the achievement of a regular supply 
of animal products for the cities. 


18 Thid. 

19 Jbid., December 14, 1962, 

20 Thid., June 3, 1962. / 
21 Thid., June 1, 1962. 
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Thus, the raising of prices in June 1962 was a measure perhaps not so much 
of a financial nature, but rather of an economic nature, the object of which was to 
restore the balance between supply and demand for meat and dairy produce. 

As regards the postponement of the tax reliefs, the main reasons for this lie 
elsewhere. There are plenty of grounds for supposing that the announcement of 
the removal of these taxes was made in 1960 for purely propagandist purposes, 
without any serious intention of implementing it, or at least without full consider- 
ation of the financial implications. Be that as it may, the new Party Program 
adopted in 1961 contained the following qualification: 


The projected program can be successfully implemented in conditions of peace. 
Complication of the international situation and any necessary increase of expenditure 
on defense which this might entail might delay the realization of plans for raising 
the living standards of the people.?*4 


This qualification was neither more nor less than a predetermination of the 
question of suspending further tax reliefs and also a pretext for going back on a 
number of other promises regarding improvements in the living standards of the 
people during the next twenty years. The reference to complications in the inter- 
national situation is beside the point. The occurrence of international crises 
during the era of coexistence is inevitable—and an accepted part of Communist 
theory—so that this reference is no more than an attempt to conceal the fact that 
in the present stage of competition between the Communist and Western blocs 
the Soviet economy is unable to maintain the military potential of the Soviet 
Union while at the same time implementing the economic and social program of 
Communism in respect of its own citizens. 

E. Glovinsky 


~~ 43 Pravda, November 2, 1961 
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The Economy 


The Soviet Merchant Marine 


A Review of the Years 1945—61 


Whereas before World War II the merchant marine and shipbuilding industry 
of the USSR were relatively unimportant, since 1945 they have undergone a 
significant change. Today, the USSR not only possesses a growing mercantile 
marine of its own, but in the last fifteen years has increasingly involved in the 
realization of its plans the shipbuilding facilities of almost all the other countries 
belonging to the East European bloc (i.e., excepting Albania). While Soviet 
shipbuilding yards, after their reconstruction or extension, were taken up primarily 
with the construction of warships of all kinds, those of the satellite countries, 
Yugoslavia and a number of Western and neutral countries were, and are, to a 
considerable extent occupied with building merchant and fishing vessels for the 
USSR. Poland, which in this bloc occupies second place to the USSR in respect 
of its maritime aspirations, has also been building up its merchant fleet, to a 
considerable extent by means of orders from the traditional shipbuilding countries. 


The following table shows the extent of the construction and deliveries of 
mercantile and fishing vessels to the countries of the East European bloc from 
their own shipyards, those of Yugoslavia and of Western and neutral countries 
between the conclusion of World War II and the end of 1961: 


Toanage 
Country of Origin Vessels Delivered (Gross Register Tons) 
USSR and Satellites 20... . cece eee eee eee 971 2,805,000 
Yugoslavia, Western and Neutral Countries .... 465 1,015,000 
Dota oaee e ie EE ers 1,436 3,820,000 


This total tonnage of 3,820,000 (rounded to the nearest thousand) comprised: 
dry cargo vessels—2,045,000; tankers—890,000; fishing vessels—651,000; and 
special vessels—234,000 gross register tons. According to the same source, at the 
end of October 1962 the number of vessels on order from shipyards throughout 
the world for the merchant fleets of the East European bloc was (excepting 
special vessels, docks, etc.) 68, with a gross tonnage of 856,800, of which a 
tonnage of 484,200 was on order from Western countries and the rest from 
shipyards in the USSR, Poland, Eastern Germany, Bulgaria, Rumania, Hungary 
and recently Communist China. In addition, these latter countries are presently 
building or under contract to build various fairly large series of vessels of all 
kinds from coastal motor ships to 60,000-tons-deadweight tankers, of which the 
largest are being constructed at Leningrad. Of the contracts, nothing is as yet 
known in detail. Further, in the international market for second-hand vessels, the 
Soviet Union has recently shown increased interest in the purchase of Liberty 
ships. 
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It goes without saying that in the Communist bloc the USSR and its merchant 
marine, including the latter’s orders for new vessels from other countries, play 
a dominating part. According to plans which relatively recently became known, 
the USSR’s merchant tonnage is to be tripled by 1970, comprising 2,619 vessels 
each with a tonnage exceeding 1,000 gross register tons. By 1980, the number of 
vessels of this order is to reach 4,500, making a net annual increase of about 
20 percent. (According to the same source, the annual rate of increase of the 
British mercantile marine is about eight and that of the American about three 
percent.) 


The chances of such plans’ being realized become clearer if one compares 
the output of Soviet shipyards with that of other shipbuilding countries over a 
particular period of time. If we take the period from the beginning of 1957 to 
the end of 1961, it may be assumed that certain difficulties connected with the 
initiation—or restoration—of production had been overcome and that optimal 
production conditions had been achieved. On the other hand, it must be noted 
that data concerning the capacity and performance as well as the location of 
Soviet shipbuilding yards cannot be ascertained even today with the same degree 
of certainty as for other Communist shipbuilding countries, e.g., Poland. The 
bigger shipyards in Leningrad, Nikolaev (on the estuary of the Bug) and Kherson 
(on the estuary of the Dnieper) are mentioned in sources that are generally 
acknowledged as reliable, but no mention is made of other places. In view of the 
fact that the volume of merchant ship construction in the USSR is smaller than 
that in other shipbuilding countries (so far as the comparison is possible), it may 
be concluded that the construction of warships in the USSR occupies an important 
place. It can hardly escape notice, for example, that in such contexts as the present 
-Soviet shipbuilding over the last five years or so—not a single shipyard in the 
formerly independent Baltic states or in the relatively numerous ports, large and 
small, on the White and Barents Seas is mentioned. For these reasons, a com- 
parison of shipbuilding in the East European bloc or in the USSR alone with 
that in the West can only be quantitative, not qualitative. 


Before considering in greater detail the scale of Soviet shipbuilding and its 
contribution to the development of the Soviet merchant navy, the importance 
of the USSR as a maritime power, its share in the world’s sea traffic and the 
proportion of its tonnage to that of other maritime countries should be briefly 
described. As of November 1, 1962; about 85 countries were displaying their 
flag on the high seas with a round total of 24,100 seagoing vessels serving purely 
commercial purposes, of a minimum gross register tonnage of 300 and making 
up a total such tonnage of 133,678 million. 


The devélopment of the Soviet merchant navy in relation both to the merchant 
navies of the world taken together and to those of various selected countries 
taken individually during the period under review may be seen from the following 
two tables, in which the countries are listed in decreasing order of gross register 
tonnage: 
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Comparison of the Merchant Navies of Selected Countries as of September 1, 1957 











All Merchant Vessels 
Percentage —— Tankers 
id Number Gross Tons of Total Number Groes Tons 
The World .............0. 20,577 104,638,009 100.0 3,498 30,748,338 
Great Britain. ............- 3,182 18,778,728 18.1 665 5,635,768 
Western Germany ......... 1,284 3,440,815 33 88 386,586 
Sweden: «cc. ea ese vedere 755 2,998,059 2.8 129 970,223 
USSR catia tied op 480% 760 2,406,959 2.3 81 275,992 
Denmark .........:eeeeeee i 428 1,819,990 1.7 59 611,698 
Poland: oesoste s neiuerawn aa 91 344,750 0.3 7 31,591 


Comparison of the Merchant Navies of Selected Countries as of January 1, 1962 


The World ........00.000e 23,595 129,333,975 100.0 4,248 44,100,985 
Great Britain.............5 2,965 20,308,914 15.8 677 7,171,220 
Western Germany ......... 4,501 4,689,257 3.6 97 708,504 
USSR aSa ace eas 1,103, 4,095,906 3.1 164 1,089,087 
Panama ononon onenaren 556 3,977,980 3.1 156 2,263,674 
Sweden .......c cscs eee ees 791 =, 3,967,551 3.1 138 1,416,075 
Poland’; ssc siasied ecovse's 179 723,434 0.6 | 8 62,280 


As of September 1, 1957, Great Britain, as regards the gross register tonnage 
of her total merchant fleet, occupied second place among the countries of the 
world; Western Germany occupied tenth, Sweden eleventh and the USSR 
twelfth place. Immediately after the USSR, there followed the politically almost 
insignificant Denmark in thirteenth and Poland in twenty-eighth place. The Soviet 
Union occupied an even more unfavorable position with regard to tanker tonnage, 
with fifteenth (and Poland twenty-seventh) place, while Great Britain occupied 
first, Sweden ninth, Denmark eleventh and Western Germany twelfth place. By 
comparing the tonnage allocated to tankers and that to other-ie., dry-cargo— 
vessels, it is possible to draw certain conclusions concerning the significance 
which the transportation of petroleum in vessels flying their own flag and serving 
their own and also other countries’ needs had at the time for the various countries 
concerned. 


By the end of the period under review, the Soviet Union, which planned an 
annual net increase of nearly 16 percent in its mercantile tonnage, was able 
almost to double this tonnage and to raise its share in the merchant shipping 
tonnage of the world, while that of Great Britain showed a considerable relative de- 
crease. The same applies to tanker tonnage, where the USSR advanced to twelfth 
place in the order of countries of the world and increased the proportion of tankers 
in its own merchant fleet, considered in terms of gross register tons, to over 25 
percent. By January 1, 1962, the USSR had advanced with regard to her total 
merchant shipping tonnage from twelfth to eleventh place, immediately after 
Western Germany, while twelfth, thirteenth and fourteenth places respectively 
were occupied by Panama-which, strictly speaking, cannot be directly compared 
with the others since, under its “flag of convenience,” it accounts for a relatively 
large quantity of tanker tonnage belonging to foreign, mostly North American, 
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owners—, Sweden and Denmark (with a gross tonnage of 2,251,026). (Poland 
occupied twenty-first place.) With regard to tankers, Sweden came immediately 
before and Denmark (with 925,468 gross tons) immediately after the USSR. (In 
all cases, only vessels of 300 gross tons and over, excluding fishing vessels, are 
taken account of.) 


* 


Compared with Poland, which during the period under review built 176 dry 
freighters and tankers with a total gross tonnage of about 660,000, the output of 
Soviet shipyards in the way of seagoing commercial and other vessels designed 
for general civil purpdses of 300 gross tons or more is not Very impressive. 
Comparison on a quantitative basis with Western shipbuilding countries yields 
even less favorable results. It is not surprising, therefore, that the USSR should 
order a relatively large portion of its mercantile fleet, as well as fishing and special 
vessels, from foreign shipyards or acquire them second-hand, including freighters 
received from the United States under the Lend-Lease system, of which a consid- 
erable number are still sailing under the Soviet flag. According to official Soviet 
sources, about twenty countries during the last few years were delivering ships 
to the USSR: this number is not likely to have diminished since then. 


Merchant ships—tankers and dry freighters, to which, on account of their 
relatively large share in the total output, should be added fish-processing vessels, 
produced in large numbers, two whale factory ships and the atomic-powered 
icebreaker “Lenin,” the only important special-type vessel that has become 
known so far—constructed in the USSR during the period under review amount 
to no more than 112 vessels with a total gross register tonnage of 785,982. ‘They 
may be broken down according-to years as follows: 


Merchant and Other Non-Military Vessels Built in the USSR, 1957—61 


—— For the USSR —— —— For Bxport —— = — Total Constructed — 
Vesscls Gross Tons Vessels Gross Toos Vesecls Gross Tons 
23 148,757 1 7,949 24 156,706 
16 72,101 1 7,949 17 80,050 
22 170,013 — — 22 170,013 
32 231,979 — — 32 231,979 
14 123,285 3 23,949 17 147,234 
107 746,135 5 39,847 112 785,982 





From these figures, it will be seen that about 95 percent of the ships built in 
the USSR during these years were destined for Soviet use and about 5 percent 
for export. In-this respect, the other shipbuilding countries present a marked 
contrast. In 1960, for example, almost 80 percent of the vessels built in Western 
Germany were for export and in Poland the proportion for export in the period 
1957-61 was about 72 percent—for the USSR alone, about 66 percent. To this may 
be added the point that the five vessels with a total tonnage of nearly 40,000 in 
the table above were tankers destined for Eastern Germany. 
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For the sake of comparison, we give the output of shipyards in the following 
countries for the year 1960: 


Verh Gross Tons 
Great Britain .............- 263 1,298,000 
Western Germany .......... 248 1,124,000 
Sweden) ee aaia 81 710,000 
Denmark .........-+-0006- 51 214,000 
Poland .....ceceeeeeeeeeeee 45 169,987 


The ships built in the USSR during the period under review, presented ac- 
cording to year of construction in the table on page 32, may be broken down 
according to type of vessel as follows: 


Percentage 
Number Gross Tons of Total 


Tankers .......ccee cece 40 384,828 49 
Dry Freighters ........... 29 176,380 23 
Total 2... ceca ira 69 561,208 72 
Fish-Processing Vessels .... 40 135,750 17 
Other Vessels .....eeevees 3 89,024 11 
Total scissaveaewtee 112 785,982 100 


Vessels in the first three categories were for the most part built in large series. 
They include, for example, 25 tankers of 8,229 gross tons each, of which type 
numerous specimens had been built before 1957, but only five larger tankers of 
21,255 gross tons each. Almost the entire output of fish-processing vessels 
consisted of ships with a tonnage of 3,170, while the dry freighters were mainly 
vessels with a tonnage of 5,217 or 5,494, apart from six larger ships of 12,016 tons 
each. The tonnage of the icebreaker “Lenin” (built in 1959) is given as about 
25,000, and that of the whale factory ships “Sovetskaya Ukraina” (built 1959) and 
“Sovetskaya Rossiya” (built 1961, based at Vladivostok) as 32,024 and 32,000 
respectively. 

Among the ships built during the first two years of the period, there were 
none of 10,000 gross tons or more, the largest of them being the 8,229-ton tankers 
already mentioned. Then, in 1959, in addition to the “Lenin,” which attracted 
much attention in Western maritime countries, came the turbine tanker “Pekin,” 
of 21,255 tons, from the Baltic Yard in Leningrad, and the already mentioned 
“Sovetskaya Ukraina,” from the Nosenko Yard at Nikolaev. During the record 
year 1960, eight vessels over 10,000 tons were built: five dry freighters of 12,016 
tons each, two tankers of 21,255 tons each, and the fish-processing ship “Andrei 
Zakharov” of 12,000 tons-the only one of this size. ‘The next year produced 
only four larger vesselsa whale factory ship, freighters and tankers. One is, 
perhaps, tempted to draw conclusions on this basis concerning the capacity, size 
ot technical equipment of Soviet shipyards, but the results are mostly no more 
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than hypotheses. It has been ascertained, however, that fifty ships were built at 
the following shipyards in the period under review: 


Nomber Gross Tons 


Baltic Shipyard, Leningrad .......... 19 199,550 
Khére6ny.. dvds idesees. ess ees 11 113,241 
Nosenko Shipyard, Nikolaev ........ 8 94,664 
Admuralty Shipyard, Leningrad .. ... 10 83,642 
Zhdanov Shipyard, Leningrad ....... 2 6,438 

Tol erosiko Erran REN 50 497,535 
Others Unaccounted for ......-..... 62 288,447 

Total: ica aoa s nea chee 112 785,982, 


Thus, we are in a position to indicate the yards from which the greater part 
(according to tonnage) of the vessels newly constructed originated. Apart from 
the special-purpose ships already mentioned, the vessels originating from the 
Baltic Shipyard include three refrigerator ships with diesel and electric propulsion 
(see the table below), the 4,750-ton freighter “Pavlin Vinogradov” -the only one 
driven by gas turbines—and the five 21,355-ton steam turbine tankers “Bukharest,” 
“Budapest,” “Pekin,” “Praga” and “‘Varshava.” 

The yard at Kherson produced the six 12,016-ton steam turbine freighters 
and five of the twenty-five 8,229-ton diesel-driven tankers. Five freighters of the 
5,494-ton series were built at the Nosenko Yard. The boilers of the two whale 
factory ships also built here came from the shipyard and engine works of Bur- 
meistet & Wain in Copenhagen. Similarly, only one of the forty fish-processing 
ships was constructed at Nikolaev. 


The five ships built by the Soviet Union for customers abroad came from the 
Admiralty Yard. The motor tankers “Leuna I,” “Leuna IP’ and “Zeitz,” built 
in 1957, 1958 and 1961 respectively, each with a tonnage of 7,949, or carrying 
capacity of about 11,500 tons, were fitted with Soviet diesel engines (built in 
Leningrad) with a horsepower of 4,000 and a speed of 13 knots. The other two 
vessels are the motor tankers “Bohlen” and “Schwedt,” both built in 1961; no 
further information about them is available. All five vessels were delivered to the 
Deutsche Seereederei in Rostock. According to the available information, the 
largest vessel built at this yard was the 12,000-ton fish-processing ship “Andrei 
Zakharov”; there were also four tankers with a tonnage of 7,949 each, which 
were also equipped with Soviet diesel engines. 


Finally, a breakdown of the above vessels according to type of propulsion may 


“also prove informative with regard to Soviet shipbuilding during the last few years: 


Number Percentage 

Type of Propalsion of Vessels Gross Tons of Total 
e Diesel ..... 6 essas esi 81 485,780 62 
Diesel-electtic ... 1.2.0... 17 90,995 11 
Steam and Steam Turbine . 12 179,457 23 
Gas Turbine ............. 1 4,750 ) 4 

Nuclear ..........cceseee 1 ta. 25,000 

Total: lpo aia Senn 112 785,982 100 
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A comparison of the actual net increase in the Soviet mercantile fleet during 
the period under review with the tonnage made available to this fleet from Soviet 
shipyards during the same period shows how dependent the USSR is upon the 
supply of vessels from foreign shipyards. As we have seen, the total gross tonnage 
of the Soviet merchant fleet (excluding fish-processing vessels, etc., i.e., tankers 
and dry freighters) rose from 2,406,959 as of September 1, 1957 (no reliable - 
information is available for the position as of January 1 of that year) to 4,095,906 
as of January 1, 1962, making a net increase of 1,688,947 tons. Since Soviet 
shipyards accounted for no more than 561,208 of this tonnage increase, the greater 
part~1,127,739 tons—was supplied by foreign shipyards (including 312,593 tons 
from Poland). 


If Soviet plans for the development of the USSR’s mercantile marine are 
considered against the background, outlined above, of Soviet shipbuilding pro- 
duction, it seems beyond doubt that their realization will depend upon deliveries 
of vessels built in foreign shipyards. This is true in the purely quantitative sense, 
without considering the question of the USSR’s facilities for building special- 
type vessels such as can be produced in the shipyards of Western Germany, for 
example, which in recent years have delivered vessels of the most varied sizes and 
designed for the most diverse purposes to over twenty countries. In this connec- 
tion, it is of interest to note recent reports that the USSR has become surprisingly 
active in the construction of passenger ships. According to these reports, luxury 
vessels are being built in Leningrad which have a gross register tonnage of 25,000 
and whose turbines are capable of developing a maximum speed of 20 knots; they 
are being designed to carry about 1,200 passengers (single class) and 8,000 tons 
of cargo, so that they could also be used as long-distance high-speed freighters. 
No less interesting is the recently reported move to build large tankers with a 
carrying capacity of over 30,000 tons dead weight, of which some are to be 
constructed in foreign shipyards, in Japan for example. In May 1962, the first 
supertanker, the turbine-driven “Ulan Bator,” with a carrying capacity of about 
60,000 tons dead weight and a service speed of about 17 knots, was launched in 
Leningrad. In the USSR, the prefabricated method of construction, which for 
years had been used in the West, has also been adopted in order to reduce the 
length of time required for construction. 


The conclusions reached by a commission comprising representatives of the 
USSR, Poland, Czechoslovakia and Eastern Germany which in the summer of 1962 
occupied itself with “questions concerning the independence of the socialist 
countries in maritime traffic” seems to indicate fairly certainly that the members 
of the Eastern bloc, all of whom today, in contrast to former times, have a 
mercantile marine of their own, even though in some cases it may be relatively 
small, intend in the long run to free themselves from their depesidence upon 
merchant shipping flying Western flags. The work of the same commission made 
it clear that such independence will not be achieved by 1965. Another pointer in 
the same direction would appear to be the making available of free tonnage for 
another country’s use, practiced mutually among the members of Comecon, and 
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the establishment of new liner services to overseas ports, which were the subject 
of a conference of maritime traffic experts from the Eastern bloc countries, held 


in Bucharest at the beginning of 1962. Wolfgang Pfeifer 
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Military Affairs 


Changes Among the Leaders of the Soviet Armed Forces 


At some date between February 23 and March 28, 1963, Marshal Zakharov 
was replaced as Chief of the General Staff of the Soviet Armed Forces and First 
Deputy Minister of Defense by Marshal Biryuzov, who since April 1962 had 
occupied the post of Commander in Chief of Soviet Rocket Forces.1 Soon after 
this, it became known that Marshal N. I. Krylov, who had been Commander of 
the Moscow Military District since October 1960, had been appointed to the 
latter post. Although no official announcements of these changes appeared in the 
Soviet press, they became evident fairly soon. In contrast, a whole series of other 
important changes which took place in the leadership of the armed forces in April 
1962 went unmentioned in the Soviet press for more than six months. Nothing 
definite was known about them until the Yearbook of the Large Soviet Encyclopedia 
for 1962, containing biographies of members and candidate members of the Party 
Central Committee elected at the Twenty-Second Party Congress, appeared in 
the fall of 1962. 

In April 1962, an extraordinary plenary session of the Party Central Committee 
was convened. At the time, Soviet press accounts of the agenda of the session 
and the decisions it took were not very informative. Only two personnel changes 
affecting civilian Party posts were reported. Nevertheless, following the session 
references to Marshal Golikov, Head of the Central Political Department of the 
Army and Navy, disappeared from the Soviet press and toward the end of May a 
decree of the Supreme Soviet, dated May 11, was finally published announcing 
the appointment of Epishev, former ambassador to Yugoslavia, to Golikov’s 
post. In an earlier article published in these columns, the present writer, in dis- 
cussing this. change, drew the following conclusions: (a) that there was con- 
siderable disagreement on a number of military questions at the April 1962 
plenary session of the Central Committee; (b) that there was disagreement on 
the internal organization (infrastructure) of the armed forces and on the nature 


1 Krasnaya zvezda, February 24 and March 18, 1963. 
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of discipline itself; (c) that it appeared that Golikov’s was not the only dissenting 
voice, since he must have been expressing the opinion of certain other senior 
officers of the high command and their protest against the abolition of the former 
system of discipline and political work among the troops and its replacement by 
new methods of “conscious” discipline.? 


These conclusions were indirectly confirmed by the appearance of a story by 
Boris Nikolsky in the journal Yunost, which described the conflict that had arisen 
between supporters of the old and the new, “conscious” discipline in the army.® 
Now, however, the revelation of the changes among army leaders which were 
approved at the April 1962 plenary session of the Central Committee provides full 
confirmation. A list of the major posts in the Ministry of Defense and the individ- 
uals who have held them since 1960-the beginning of Khrushchev’s reorganiza- 
tion of the armed forces-is given below. These posts constitute the core of Soviet 
military leadership: the Minister of Defense and his main deputies, five of whom 
are at the same time the commanders in chief of individual arms of the services 
(army, navy, air force, anti-aircraft defense and strategic missile forces). In addi- 
tion, apparently during the course of 1960, a “group of general inspectors” 
working under the Chief Inspector of the Ministry of Defense was formed (see 
the table on page 38). 


Of those persons promoted to the level of deputy ministers of defense during 
this period, marshals Zakharov, Moskalenko, Chuikov and Krylov had previously 
been commanders of military districts, Marshal Sudets had been Commander of 
Strategic Air Forces and Epishev was brought in from the diplomatic world. In 
1961, Marshal Konev was temporarily brought back to active service as Comman- 
der of Soviet Forces in Germany as a gesture during the Berlin crisis. Marshal 
Zakharov’s present position is uncertain, but it seems probable that he has been 
made a general inspector. Marshal Nedelin was killed in an accident. 


Prom the table, it may be noted that since 1960 five deputy ministers of 
defense have been transferred to the post of general inspector, which carries no 
responsibility, and one~Golikov—has been retired. Apart from the question of 
the effectiveness of the Chief Inspector, there is no doubt that the general inspec- 
tors constitute a mere advisory: body which has no direct influence over any 
troops. The fact that all of them except the Chief Inspector, Marshal Moskalenko, 
are over 65 years of age, seems to indicate that this group is a kind of old marshals’ 
home to which Khrushchev can politely consign ageing marshals who are in poor 
health or who disagree with his policies, 


As a result of these changes, the average age of the most senior officers in the 
Soviet armed forces is being somewhat reduced. At the end of World War I, 
most of the Soviet marshals and senior generals commanding fronts and armies 
were between 43 and 48 years of age. These men are still in high-ranking posts, 
but are now of course over 60 years of age. Of the ten most outstanding military 





3 Bulletin, Munich, 1962, No. 8, pp. 34—40. 
3 Yunost, 1962, No. 7, pp. 3—16. 
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Composition of thé Ministry of Defense, 1960—63 


1960 1961 


1962 


Minister of Defense 


Malinovsky Malinovsky 


Malinovsky 


First Deputy Ministers of Defense 


Commander in Chief, Warsaw Pact Forces: 


r 


Konev Grechko Grechko 
Grechko : 
(from June) 
Chief of General Staff: 
Sokoloveky ~ Zakharov Zakharov 
Zakharov 
(from April) 
Head of Central Political Department: 
Golikov Golikov Golikov 
Epishev 
(from May) 
Deputy Ministers of Defense 
Commander in Chief, Land Forces: 
Grechko Chuikov Chuikov 
Chuikov 
(from June) 
Commander in Chief, Naval Forces: 
Gorshkov Gorshkov Gorshkov 
Commander in Chief, Air Forces: 
Vershinin Vershinin Vershinin 
Commander in Chief, Missile Forces: d 
Nedelin Moskalenko Moskalenko 
Moskalenko Biryuzov 
(from October) (from April) 
Commander in Chief, Anti-Aircraft Defense: 
Biryuzov Biryuzov Biryuzov 
Sudets 
(from April) 
Head of Army Services and Supply: 
Bagramyan Bagramyan , Bagramyan 
Chief Inspector, Ministry of Defense: 
Rokossovsky Rokossovsky Rokossovsky 
Moskalenko 
(from Apri) 
General Inspectors under the Chief Inspector, Ministry of Defense: 
Timoshenko Timoshenko Timoshenko 
Meretskov Meretskov Meretskov 
: Eremenko Eremenko Eremenko 
Sokolovsky Sokolovsky Sokolovsky 
(from April) (Konev) Konev 
Konev Rokossovsky 
(from June) (from April) 
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Malinovsky 


Grechko 


Chutkov 


Bagramyan. 


Moskalenko 


Timoshenko 
Meretskov 
Eremenko 
Sokolovsky 
Konev 
Rokossovsky 
(Zakharov 
from March?) 


leaders in 1945, only two still occupy responsible posts—Malinovsky, who is 
now 65, and Bagramyan, who is 66. Of the remaining eight, two—Tolbukhin 
and Govorov—have died, Vasilevsky and Zhukov are in retirement and dis- 
grace, and the other four—Rokossovsky, Konev, Meretskov and Eremenko—are 
general inspectors. 


Although it is high time that some younger blood was introduced into the 
higher echelons of the Soviet forces, the present trend should not be taken as a 
radical attempt to bring it about by the Soviet leaders. Rather it is primarily an 
evolutionary process. Even now, all the deputy ministers of defense, with the 
exception of Epishev (55), Biryuzov (59) and Sudets (59), are over 60 years of 
age and it is doubtful whether they would be able to meet the exacting demands 
of highly technical modern warfare. Moreover, it would be wrong to think that 
a desire to bring in younger men is the sole reason for the changes that have taken 
place. The rapid turnover in the post of Commander in Chief of Missile Forces 
underlines this. In three years, this post has had four incumbents. These changes 
are particularly striking in view of the fact that there have been no changes among 
the chiefs of the conventional forces during this time. This is a clear indication 
that all is not entirely in order in this arm of the services, which Khrushchev in 
1960 described as the most important of all. 


There is also the case of Marshal Zakharov, who became Chief of the General 
Staff at the outset of Khrushchev’s reforms, has many years’ experience in head- 
quarters work concerned with conventional forces ‘and was on the General Staff 
in Stalin’s time. Until 1949, Zakharov was Head of the General Staff Academy. 
From then until 1952, he headed one of the main directorates of the General 
Staff. During World War I, he had been closely connected with Marshal Malin- 
ovsky, serving as his chief of staff on the Second and Third Ukrainian and the 
Transbaikal fronts (1943-45). Now he has been replaced as Chief of the General 
Staff by Marshal Biryuzov, formerly Commander in Chief of Missile Forces—a 
move of great significance. 


The rapid promotion of Marshal Biryuzov in the last few years from the com- 
mand of anti-aircraft defense to that of missile forces and now to Chief of the 
General Staff and First Deputy Minister of Defense is unusual under the Soviet 
military system. It indicates that, besides being the chief protagonist of Khrush- 
chev’s policy of adapting nuclear and rocket forces to the latest requirements of 
“hot” and “cold” war, such as staging the Cuban missile base crisis, he has been 
called on as a missile expert to correct shortcomings in the technical development 
of this branch of warfare and in general to bring Soviet military doctrine up to 
date. While this can be only supposition, it is undoubtedly true that Biryuzov’s 
appointment as Commander in Chief of Missile Forces in 1962 was evidence of 
the Soviet leaders’ dissatisfaction with the work of Moskalenko in that post, and 
his latest promotion to head the General Staff, the “laboratory” of Soviet military 
science, indicates the Soviet leaders’ desire to reorganize this institution, the 
leading members of which have up to now been inevitably biased in their thinking 
in favor of conventional rather than nuclear missile warfare. 
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What has led to Biryuzov’s popularity is as yet unknown. It is possible that 
his success in organizing the anti-aircraft defenses of the Soviet Union and the 
subsequent shooting down of the American U-2 reconnaissance plane over 
Sverdlovsk in 1960 made his reputation as a specialist in this new type of warfare, 
which is based primarily on missiles, and led to his appointment as Commander 
in Chief of Missile Forces last year. In any event, his promotion to Chief of the 
General Staff puts him on an equal footing with Marshal Grechko as a candidate 
for the post of Minister of Defense when Marshal Malinovsky departs from the 
scene. 

Finally, a third factor which sheds light on the recent changes and contributed 
to the removal of some of the older men was disagreement over the principle of 
making missile forces the chief arm of the services, with consequent reduction of 
conventional forces and drastic curtailment of the size of the officer corps. When 
Marshal Konev was removed from the posts of First Deputy Minister of Defense 
and Commander in Chief of the Warsaw Pact Forces, there were rumors that 
he had disagreed with these military reforms. It is significant that when Khrush- 
chev announced the new military policy in 1960 the senior marshals did not publish 
a single article on the subject in the Soviet press. These old military specialists 
on conventional forces and mass armies could not have been expected to concur 
in the reduction of their own role. Nevertheless, they have not been removed 
from the armed forces altogether, but retained in advisory posts. 

All this indicates that there is a certain duality of views among the responsible 
military leaders concerning the new approach to the development of the armed 
forces at the present time. It could hardly be otherwise: the Soviet armed forces 
are but one section of the state and Party apparatus, which is now undergoing 
a major overhaul involving a “cold purge” and a number of experiments, the 
results of which still cannot be clearly foreseen. 

N. Galay 
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Culture 


Fresh Attempts to Crush “Alien Elements” 
in Literature 


March 1963 witnessed the erection of two dams in the Soviet Union—one 
spans Siberia’s mightiest river, the Enisei, and has tamed its elemental forces, 
while the other is of an ideological nature and is intended to act as a barrier 
against the wave of intellectual ferment in Soviet literature. 

The occasion chosen by the Party to impose anew its ban on the expression 
of independent views was the Fourth Plenary Session of the Board of the USSR 
Union of Writers, held toward the end of March in Moscow, as the culmination 
ofa nation-wide series of propaganda meetings between Party ideologists and writers 
and artists during the course of which it was hammered home that the authorities 


`- will tolerate no efforts by Soviet intellectuals to escape from Party tutelage, and 


that, as before, art and literature must be completely subordinated to politics. 


The current search for freedom of expression among Soviet intellectuals has 
assumed two main forms, which are developing parallel to each other and represent 
a common trend, the most forceful manifestation of which is to be found in 
the sphere of literature. On the one hand, there is a deep concern for truthful 
and honest confrontation with reality, and the refusal to see everything through 
the eyes of the Party, together with a preoccupation with the problem of lack 
of understanding between the “fathers and sons,” the “conservatives” and the 
“innovators,” in the Soviet Union today. This clash between the generations is 
something the existence of which the Soviet leaders have publicly denied, but 
which has found its reflection in literature since the middle 1950’s and is bound 
up with the whole question of de-Stalinization of Soviet life. 

The second aspect of the new trend is a reemergence of what in the 1920’s 
was known as poputnichesivo, or “fellow-traveling” in Soviet literature. The name 
fellow-traveler had a pejorative meaning, and was given by the Party authorities 
to those writers who were not Communists by conviction, who had been “by- 
standers” during the Revolution and regarded it as a mere eruption of the 
elemental forces latent in every human society. Some of the most prominent and 
gifted Soviet writers of the early years following the Revolution belonged to 
this group, which was always an object of official suspicion. They included 
Aleksei Tolstoy, Isaak Babel, Boris Pilnyak, Boris Pasternak, Sergei Esenin, Yury 
Olesha, Evgeny Zamyatin, Konstantin Fedin, Mikhail Zoshchenko, Panteleimon 
Romanov, Leonid Leonoy and Vsevolod Ivanov. In the eyes of the regime, these 
writers were outsiders, but from their readers they won deep admiration for their 
talent and objectivity. The Party critics heaped criticism on them at regular 
intervals, and finally Stalin had many of them liquidated. Those who survived the 
` purges came to terms with the regime by submitting to its demand for ideological 
obedience; such were Aleksei Tolstoy, Fedin, Leonov, Leonid Sobolev and, to some 
extent, Ilya Ehrenburg. This capitulation brought in its train a decline in the 
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quality of their work, but was the only way by which they could continue to 
write unpersecuted. 


Now, thirty years later, this poputnichestvo has reappeared in the Soviet literary 
world, albeit in a new form. The first example was Pasternak’s Dr. Zhivago, 
followed a few years later, in 1962, by Ehrenburg’s autobiographical memoirs 
People, Years, Life, in which the author talks with considerable objectivity about 
art, the Revolution, the victims of Stalin’s terror and about Western culture, 
without echoing the usual Party shibboleths. Similar elements of this detached, 
“bystander” attitude are to be found in the latest works of Konstantin Paustovsky, 
particularly his newspaper articles. 

One distinguishing feature of all these recent non-conformist works by Soviet 
authors, whether of the older or younger generation, is the insistence on looking 
reality squarely in the face. The story for example, by Fedor Abramov “Around 
and About,” published in the journal Neva, tells of a present-day Soviet collective 
farm (the scene is set in August 1962) which is economically on its last legs. 
One of the characters says: “. . «it is seventeen years since the war ended and we 
are still fighting in agriculture. We have to fight to secure every pood of grain.”+ 
Here the author is simply reporting what he has seen with his own eyes. 


Another aspect of the Soviet economy is the subject of a story by Vladimir 
Voinovich in the February 1963 issue of Novy mir. It is called “I Want to be 
Honest” and is about a conscientious building foreman. Against a background 
of the shortcomings of the building industry, shortages of materials, slipshod 
and indifferent workers, one of the characters comments on the reaction to the 
Party call for all-out efforts in honor of the anniversary of the Revolution: 


On the building sites, as always happens on all- hands-on-deck occasions, an 
ble situation arose. Some worked for dear life and dashed about, others 
did nothing at all, but sat about on window sills, smoking and cracking jokes.® 


The foreman, Samochkin, does his best to act honestly and refuses to certify 
a building as fit for use, on account of its defects; for this he is dismissed. Another 
story by the same author, “At a Distance of Half a Kilometer,” is about an ordi- 
nary peasant who all his life dodges work, lops off a finger to avoid war service, 
for which he serves a prison sentence, is caught thieving and deported to forced 
labor. He finally returns to his village and still shuns work. The only occasion 
when he does some job with a will is when he is told to paint a propaganda poster, 
which he does with mastery. Soon after he dies. The author’s message is that 
death levels all, and his portrait of the peasant places the latter on a pedestal as a 
human being with all his defects and wasted life; nothing in the world has 
changed, not even in Soviet society, he implies; people are still the same as they 
always were, despite all external changes. 

This approach to life is totally at variance with Party ideology and with the 
rules of “socialist realism” in particular. 


1 Nesa, 1963, No. 1, p. 132. 
2 Nory mir, 1962, No. 2, p. 171. 
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The younger. generation of Soviet writers, whose most famous representative 
is Evgeny Evtushenko, are still more outspoken, and differ from the “fellow- 
travelers” such as Ehrenburg and Paustovsky in that they build all their work 
round a forward-looking attitude in which the future is seen as free from all 
trammels of artificial regulations, cant and hypocrisy. This goes hand in hand 
with merciless depiction of life around them and a horror of all tendentiousness, 
which they feel to be irreconcilable with the objectivity they seek. Evtushenko’s 
“Autobiography of A Man who Matured Early,” which was published recently 
by the Paris paper L’ Express, best illustrates this thirst for frankness, and excerpts 
from it, printed in Komsomolskaya pravda? in a long and vicious attack on the 
author, illustrate what the Party authorities find most objectionable about it.* 


It was these “‘seditious” views that were scourged at the writers’ plenary 
session this March, attended by prominent Soviet writers from all comers of the 
country and stage-managed by the Central Committee secretary in charge of 
ideological questions, Tlichev. Explaining the reason for the new impetus given 
to the drive against “alien tendencies” among Soviet intellectuals, the Party 
theoretical ‘organ Kommunist declares the need for “ideological struggle, class 
struggle, a struggle by proletarian, Communist ideology against various types 
of bourgeois ideology,” and goes on: 


Experience shows that not all people, in particular among workers in literature 
and art, understand the tasks set in the sphere of ideological education of the workers. 
Some do not understand the meaning and nature of the present-day ideological 
conflict, and forget the irreconcilability of Communist and bourgeois ideology. 
This has manifested itself in an uncritical attitude to the facts of ideological and 
political life in the capitalist world, in attempts to foist formalist art upon the Soviet 
people in the guise of “contemporary” and “progressive” art and in the distortion 
of Soviet reality and of the history of our homeland.® 


Here the Party had to admit that the Soviet intelligentsia, which is supposed to 
be the Party’s mainstay in the indoctrination of the masses, has failed to “under- 
stand” what is required of it and is infecting the people with un-Communist 
views. One by one, those Soviet authors who unfailingly toe the ideological 
line laid down by the Central Committee mounted the rostrum to vilify such 
“deviations.” Nikolai Tikhonov focused his speech upon the slogan “no question 
of ideological peaceful coexistence,” and A. Chakovsky analysed “harmful” 
tendencies in literature and art, emphasizing the new “‘supervisory” functions of 
Literaturnaya gazeta, the editor of which he recently became. Aleksandr Korneichuk 
also inveighed against ideological coexistence and thanked Khrushchev and the 
Party Central Committee for their deep concern for the well-being of Soviet 
literature in much the same fulsome terms as he used to employ „when Stalin 
was alive. 





3 Komsomolskaya pravda, Match 30, 1963. 
4 See pages 20—21 of this issue of the Bulletin. 
5 Kommunist, 1963, No. 4, p. 6. 
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A. Sofronov took the lead in accusing the leaders of the Moscow writers’ 
organization of permitting ideological deviations among their members and also 
lashed out at Ilya Ehrenburg, calling the latter’s memoirs something which “could 
not be read without a sense of indignation.” Other writers singled out for attack 
were Viktor Nekrasov, Andrei Voznesensky, Viktor Aksenov and Evtushenko. 
The latter was called upon to confess his errors and his guilt before the people, 
but this act of self-abasement did not satisfy the authorities and a stream of abuse 
was unleashed in the press against Evtushenko in the form of readers’ letters, a 
favorite Soviet device when mounting a propaganda campaign. This supposedly 
spontaneous reaction by Soviet citizens to Evtushenko’s “treasonable” autobiog- 
raphy resembled that launched against Pasternak in 1958 when he was awarded 
the Nobel Prize. One typical letter, from the chairman of the Sochi City Soviet, 
read: 


He 1s a man who has never smelt powder or spilt so much as a drop of 
blood for his native land. If the dead, those who fell before Rzhev in the nameless 
swamps, before Volgograd, on the Don and Dnieper, four steps from the long- 
awaited victory, had been told that some poet eighteen years after the Great Patriotic 
War would derive spiritual solace in Munich from the handshakes of actresses, while 
around him fascist youth ‘were marching once more and the tanks of the revanchists 
were rumbling, threatening the world with a bloody war, they would not have 
forgiven him; they would have considered the offense as treachery.® 


All the letters published by Komsomolskaya pravda ate in a similar vein, except 
fot one which defends Evtushenko. From a certain Lev Baev, it reads: 


With your article you wanted to evoke in your readers a feeling of contempt 
for the poet, you wanted to present him almost as a traitor. I personally formed no 
such impression. I only saw that Evtushenko has no rigid views and that he ts a 
man who is constantly searching. Only dull dogmatists and people without opinions 
of their own have no doubts about anything. Is ıt possible to draw up a statute book 
for poets and to define their functions precisely?” 


This dissenting letter is printed in small type at the end of a column of thirteen 
others condemning Evtushenko, and the editors of Komsomolskaya pravda have 
thought it necessary to accompany it with the following note: 

Yes, we have decided to publish this letter. Lev Baev should compare his views 
with the standpoint of the rest of our readers. We hope that such a comparison will 
help him to understand where he 1s wrong.® 


In this way, the paper hoped to produce a dual effect: to shake the confidence 
of Evtushenko’s admirers and to demonstrate how hopelessly outnumbered 
and misguided they were in comparison with the mass of Soviet readers. 


Having done its best to discredit Evtushenko in the eyes of the public, the 
writers’ plenum ended with a declaration of loyalty to the Party Central Com mittee 

® Komsomolskaya prasda, April 7, 1963. 

7 Ibid. 

8 Ibid. 
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in which it gave the assurance that as a result of Khrushchev’s appeal tò writers 
and artists, the latter were rallying still more closely round the Central Committee. 
The declaration concluded with the words: 


The writers of the Soviet land promise the Central Committee of the Party to 
answer this call with action, with passionate, inspired creative work, aimed at 
creating a literature worthy of our mighty age and our heroic people.® 


Thus, outwardly, at least, some semblance of an obedient attitude to the 
ideological demands of the Party has been created. The duration of this peace 
through intimidation on the literary front is uncertain, since it is only five years 
since the last crisis. In February 1958, the shortlived post-Stalin “thaw” in 
literature and the arts was brought to an abrupt end in a wave of vicious attacks 
against rebellious writers, the scene of which was, as in 1963, also a plenary 
session of the USSR Union of Writers. Then, as now, confessions of guilt were 
extracted and the offenders were outwardly brought to heel. A number of writers 
and poets maintained a defiant attitude, however, and their recantations were, as in 
the case of Evtushenko, desctibed by the authorities as inadequate, whereupon 
a press campaign was launched against them, the main accusation in which was 
that they were refusing to “disarm.” Since then, there have been recurrent 
complaints in the Soviet press about “seditious elements” who decline to reform 
their ways. 

Since there is no effective way byywhich the will to intellectual emancipation 
from Party dictates can be suppressed, short of reversion to Stalinist methods, the 
humbling of Evtushenko and the threatening speeches by the Party faction among 
Soviet writers at the plenum this year are not likely to do more than temporarily 
arrest expression in print of the trends in Soviet literature which are a source of 
anxiety to the Party leaders. V. Verbin 


® Literaturnaya gazeta, March 30, 1963. 
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Science 


Soviet Studies in the Psychology of Thought and Speech 


The activity of every individual in this field presents several interesting 
aspects, two of which we should like to bring to the reader’s attention here. The 
transformation of human thought into speech goes beyond the border of activities 
that are capable of being observed, recorded and measured into the realm of those 
activities of the nerve centers in the human cetebral cortex, which are’ not them- 
selves observable. Because of the complex functioning of the nervous system in 
general and of the brain in particular, we can only assume some of the processes 
of this transformation in order to obtain material as a basis for the development 
of theories. o 


The relation between thought and speech was the subject of a symposium 
organized by Geza Révész a few years ago, in which scientists from the Soviet 
Union also took part.! The analysis of this field of human activity requires a 
multidisciplinary approach, some of the scientific disciplines involved being 
physiology, anatomy, psychology and linguistics—all sciences which are concerned 
with the ecological conditions of the life of the individual—and finally social 
psychology.® Since the field of research is extremely wide, it would be impossible 
here to survey all the relevant publications in the USSR or to consider in any 
detail all the results obtained there. Of necessity, we must confine ourselves to a 
few main points. 


In the first place, from a perusal of the literature concerned it becomes apparent 
that it is only since the second quarter of the twentieth century that the amount 
of research done in this field has begun to increase; it may be added that this 
process is continuing with undiminished intensity. The results of these investi- 
gations may be summarized as follows. 


It is known that of all the environmental stimuli reaching the human organism, 
about 40 percent are received through the organs of sight and their nerve centers. 
In their physiological studies of the eye, Soviet scientists have been principally 
concerned with the reaction of the nerve centers.? In particular, attention has been 
paid to the reactions to color stimuli, the results of which were sought in language 
through the word used for each color and its shades. For example, linguistic 
studies have been undertaken among various racial or tribal groups living in 
northern Siberia, including the Nentsy and Evenki.* In these experiments, the 





1 Acta Psychologica, Vol. X, Amsterdam, 1954, No. 1/2. 

2 This subject is not yet fully recognized as a science in the USSR, although there is a trend in this 
direction. The initiator appears to be A. N. Leontev, who took part in the symposium of 1954, (See the 
article by A. V. Baronov in Voprosy pstkbologu, 1962, No. 2.) 

3 See S. V. Kravkov, Glaz i ego rabota : Pskbofiziologiya xrenya (The Eye and ita Work: The Psycho- 
physiology of Sight), Moscow, 1950. 

4 See F. N. Shemyakin on problems of verbal and sensorial generalizations in Izvestiya Akademii 
pedagogrcbeskikh nauk RSFSR, No. 113, 1960. 
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NS 
language gives us a picture of the process of the transformation of stimuli received 
by the visual organs; the psychological process, however, has not been taken into 
consideration at all. 

Several studies available are representative of the trend followed in this 
research, being mainly of a static type based on linguistic methods. The number 
of words in the language for each color or the number of colors designated by a 
particular word is counted. In some cases, comparisons are made with statistical 
data for other languages, mostly Russian and languages of Western Europe. It 
has been found, for example, that Russian, English, French and German have 
approximately one hundred words to designate the different colors, whereas 
languages such as that of the Nentsy have only about thirty. These designations , 
are often associated with or derived from objects belonging to the speaker’s 
environment, a fact sometimes ignored or overlooked by researchers. Members . 
of small groups like the Nentsy certainly come into contact with Russian speakers 
and therefore with individuals using a much larger vocabulary of names for colors. 
So far, however, there are no Soviet studies available on the effect that such 
contacts may have on the mode of thought or speech of the indigenous population. 


There is seldom any reference to observations regarding the influence of 
colors predominating in the natural environment. External stimuli are ignored® 
or merely mentioned in passing, while the possible influence of socio-economic 
change on the mental processes of individuals belonging to these ethnic groups 
has hardly been studied at all. The same is true of the evolution of speech as a 
mirror of thought. When individuals from these small ethnic or social groups 
come into contact with persons from other parts of the Soviet Union who speak 
Russian, the fact that the latter speak a language with a larger vocabulary for such 
stimuli would lead one to expect that the former would undergo a modification 
of attitude and of speech, and there is no reason to suppose that this process is 
not going on in other parts of the Soviet Union as well. In fact, however, to judge 
by the present state of Soviet studies in this field, psychologists in the USSR are 
conducting their researches on the assumption that the individual lives in a 
vacuum. In addition, no significant study has been made of the time factor in its 
effects upon mental and speech processes any more than in other sections of 
psychology. This shows a trend entirely contrary to that of Western science,’ in 
which connection it may be pointed out that the fact that Soviet scientists live 
and work within their normal environment cannot be accepted as an explanation 
for their lack of interest, since this is equally true of Western scientists. 

In the course of studies of reactions to color stimuli carried out by Cambridge- 
trained Nigerians, it was established that the indigenous peoples of Africa make 
little use of the symbolism of colors common in Western European cultures, such 


5 See E. D. Lyubimova on the same subject, ibid. 

€ E.g., by Shemyakin, op. cit, 

7 See Paul F. Lazarsfeld and L. Morris Rosenberg, The Language of Sosial Research, Glencoe, TL, 1955, 
Section TII, p. 209. 

8 T, Adeoye Lambo, “A Form of Social Psychiatry in Africa,” World Mental Health, Vol. XOTI, 
No. 4, November 1961, p. 193. 
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as “to see red,” “to tell a white lie,” to be “in a black mood,” to lead a “gray life,” 
or the German “schwarz sehen.” In a study of the dreams of African students 
who had been living for some years in West European university cities, the 
interesting observation was made that their dreams were partly motivated by 
thought processes which originated in their native societies. In this question of 
the interpenetration of cultures and languages and therefore of modes of thought, 
some studies have been undertaken by the Psychological Institute in Tbilisi,’ but 
these again are mainly concerned with individual reactions: the social side of the 
phenomenon is mentioned only in passing. 


The processes to be observed in individuals moving from one society to 
„another are similar to those which take place in individuals living in the same 
society when this society is itself passing through a phase of rapidly progressing 
evolution or in a state of revolution. We shall refer to this question later, when 
considering it as viewed by Soviet psychologists. 


Another question that may be mentioned is the study of thought processes on 
the basis of written documents, of which no mention is made in specialized Soviet 
literature. Attempts to register human thoughts such as those undertaken in the 
United States by Miller, Allport and others?° have not been made or reported, so 
far as can be ascertained from the available Soviet literature. The point is made 
here in order to show once more the limitations of Soviet research in this field. 


Another phenomenon which has failed to arouse the interest of Soviet 
psychologists is the variety in the verbal expression of thoughts caused by 
differences in structure within specific geographical areas of the Soviet Union and 
between one area and another, which provide new stimuli for individuals from 
different areas when they come into contact with one another. It may be that at 
some time in the future, if the interest of Soviet psychologists should turn in this 
direction, the science of social psychology will become established in the USSR 
and specialized literature on these questions will begin to appear. 


We may now pass to another kind of experimental investigation, concerning 
the process of learning foreign languages, including the construction of sentences 
and “silent speech.” (The latter has a more figurative name in Russian—“internal 
speech.”’) Soviet scientists have made a number of experiments in this field, but, 
although these are of great interest, they cannot be considered in any detail here. 
It has been observed that “silent speech” can be registered electromyographically 
by currents in the muscles of speech in the tongue and lower lip (a detailed 
account is provided by Kratin)™ and that electric oscillations caused by muscular 
activity occur during the process of learning words or sentences in a foreign 
language. It was discovered that there is a direct relation between these graphically 
recorded oscillations (and therefore “silent speech”) and the progress made in 
assimilating unfamiliar words: as soon as the transformation of thoughts into 





® See the article by N. V. Imedadze in Voprosy psikbologit, 1960, No. 1. 
10 See George A. Miller, Language and Commumsation, Cambridge, Mass., 1951, Chapters 6, 9 and 10. 
u Y, G. Kratin in Zhurnal vysshei nerønoi deyatelnosti, 1955, No. 4. 
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words and sentences comes within the range of stereotyped activities, the os- 
cillations decrease in intensity and finally disappear completely. The intensity of 
the impulses directed to the speech organs by way of “silent speech” decreases 
as the following stages are passed through: first, the process of grasping and 
learning the problems or tasks; second, the process of operating logically with 
the expressions to be learned, which are as yet only temporarily held by the 
memory; and finally, the fixation of these expressions in the brain. When these 
stages have been passed, the foreign expressions have been assimilated by the 
cerebral cortical centers and belong now, so to speak, to the permanent memory.1* 
Twenty students of the Institute of Psychology of Moscow University took part 
in the experiment, one of the most important results of which was that a visual 
registration of the process of thinking had become available to scientists. Generali- 
zations valid for all individuals were not, however, possible, since the oscillations 
recorded were different in each case. In those cases where the individual was 
unable to solve the problem, the oscillations were similar to those obtained when 
he is already thinking with stereotypes. Despite these reservations, the following 
generalization was arrived at as a result of this and other experiments: the func- 
tional organs not only reflect the order of stimuli received from the environment 
but amalgamate them into a complex reflex perception; as a result of such suc- 
cessive transformations, a fixed constellation appears which acts as a complete 
entity, as though it were an innate ability.1$ 


Further studies were undertaken to compare the transformation of the 
thinking process in different languages, French and German being taken as 
foreign languages. The main task in this transformation process is first to select 
the most suitable words for expressing the thought and then to present the 
sentence in its final form. (This process relates primarily to the basic words in the 
sentence and to idiomatic expressions.) The translation as conceived in “silent 
speech” is then itself translated into sound by articulation.14 Various experiments 
were carried out involving the creation of conditioned reflexes; in this connection, 
particular mention should be made of the work of Shvarts.15 In this field, Soviet 
scientists have been taking Pavlov’s views as their point of departure. The 
position may be summed up as follows: the auditory or visual stimuli afford a 
basis for creating conditioned responses, which are voluntary motor reactions to 
speech. Complications arising during the process are due to an inhibitive effect 
of the second signal system. 

Another aspect of the problem of language learning arises when one considers 
the question of temperament. B. V. Belyaev has established two groups, the 
intuitive-sensual and the rational-logical. Another writer proposes four: those 
who speak a foreign language accurately; those who translate from one language 
into another while speaking; those who, while speaking the foreigh language, 





12 A, N. Sokolov in Izvestiya Akademii Pedagogisheskikb Nauk RSFSR, No. 113, 1960. 
13 Voprosy psikbologii, 1960, No. 6, p. 36. 

H See Sokolov, op. cif. 

18 Voprosy psikbologti, 1960, No. 1. 
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lapse into the one to which they are accustomed; and finally, those who confuse 
the two, The last two groups he explains by inadequate functioning of the basic 
nerve centers and the second signal system.1¢ 


At this point, it is of interest to turn to Western science. Here it has been 
observed that a person migrating to another society whose language he does not 
know learns this language in a manner that is incomplete and grammatically 
imperfect.1? The mixing of two languages, mostly during conversation within 
the family, occurs very frequently; on the other hand, migrants are for the most 
part, by virtue of a process that may be regarded as a kind of natural selection, 
healthy individuals with a strong constitution, which would appear to disprove 
the hypotheses of Ibragimbekov just quoted. Western scientists have also ob- 
served, however, that in some cases the learning of a foreign language by immi- 
grants within the receiving society produces a mental breakdown: this would 
appear to accord with Ibragimbekov’s observations. However this may be, the 
point to be stressed here is that Soviet scientists completely disregard those 
stimuli that may be called “social.” These stimuli act daily on the new arrival: 
as soon as he comes into contact with a member of the indigenous population, 
the “social” stimuli interfere with the process of his reactions. The distinction 
between “social” and other stimuli, which is employed as a scientific criterium 
solely for purposes of classification, facilitates the analysis of the individual’s 

-actions and reactions. That it is ignored by Soviet scientists is a feature typical 
of the whole of Soviet psychology. 


In the Soviet Union, the analysis of thought by means of the establishment 
of factors seems to be well known but little used. In this respect, Soviet psychol- 
ogy contrasts with that of the West, where since the late Professor Thurstone’s 
work in 1927 considerable research has been done in this field, in the United 
States and elsewhere. We find Cattell writing: “According to our thesis, the first 
source—and the only immediately practicable—for a ‘total realm’ of personality 
traits is to be found in language.” 18 This factorial analysis makes possible the intro- 
duction of mathematical methods into psychological research. Despite this, no 
use of it, so far as we have been able to ascertain from the relevant literature, has 
been made in the USSR, although there is an interesting adaptation of it in 
connection with the functioning of the nervous system in man. The following 
is taken, with slight modifications, from the summary in English of the relevant 
article in Voprosy psikhologii : 

The application of mathematical methods to the measurements made... 
justified the use of certain procedures in determining the strength of the nervous 
system in man. These procedures were based on: (1) the attainment by nerve cells 
of the limit of their working capacity...; (2) the attainment of the irradiation 
threshold...; (3) the measurement of absolute visual and audible thresholds; 





18 F, A. Ibragimbekov on the teaching of Russian in non-Russian schools in Voprosy psikbologii, 
1961, No. 4. = 

17 Mental Health in International Perspective, World Federation for Mental Health, London, 1961, p. 34. 

18 Raymond B. Cattell, Personality and Motivation, Structure and Measurement, London, 1957, p. 71. 
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(4) the measurement of the effect of caffeine upon all the enumerated indices; 
(5) the measurement of the effects of distracting stimuli on absolute thresholds. It 
was assumed that the orientation reaction indices (the degree and rate of the vascular 
response extinction) were related to the parameter of stability of nervous processes.1® 


The forty persons subjected to experiments which are described in this article 
are classified by the authors into the following groups: (1) sixteen persons with 
a strong nervous system; (2) five with a strong nervous system but showing 
weakness during certain types of experiment; (3) six who showed a relatively 
high strength of nervous cells during visual and weakness during auditory 
analysis; (4) one with strong auditory nerve cells but weak visual cells; (5) four 
persons who had a weak nervous system but were occasionally capable of showing 
strength; and (6) eight with a weak nervous system. 2° 


* 


From the way in which Soviet research in psychology is presented to the 
reader, it is obvious that those pursuing it consider the various mental manifes- 
tations of man in the abstract and, despite the Communist doctrine that man is 
the product of his environment, ignore the ecological or environmental condi- 
tions and the problems arising from social intercourse. They also make no allow- 
ances for differences in individual development, although they do recognize 
them in theory. Scientists in the non-Communist world, in contrast, consider the 
individual as a product of his environment, to which they accordingly devote 
their attention, the field of these studies being divided among the disciplines of 
sociology, social psychology and the physiology of the nervous system.*! This 
is the gap which separates Western from Soviet psychology, although there are 
signs that the study of man in his milieu may also be taken more seriously in the 
Soviet Union in the future. N. F. Wulfert 


(The author ma to acknowledge his indebtedness 


19 Voprasy psikbologii, 1960, No. 5, pp. 55—56. 

20 Tbid., p. 53. 

31 See Robert Galambos, “A Glia-Neural Theory of Brain Function,” Prosesdings of the Nationa 
Academy of Sciences, Vol, XLVTI, No. 1, Washington, January 1961. 


REVIEWS 


The Periodical Press 


In its seventh issue for this year, the journal Partiunaya xbizn printed a number of 
articles throwing light upon developments at recent writers’ conferences in Moscow, at 
which the authorities attempted to mobilize writers’ organizations for the fight against the 
tendency of certain young writers and artists, e.g., Evtushenko and Rozhdestvensky, to 
emancipate themselves from Party control. The following survey shows by means of 
quotations which of these organizations support the authorities in this campaign. As will 
be seen, this support appears to be forthcoming only from provincial organizations such 
as those of Rostov and Orel. When last year the secretariat of the RSFSR Union of 
Writers opened a campaign against young writers of Moscow and Leningrad, it likewise 
found support among writers of Rostov. This exploitation of the antagonism between 
second- or third-rate literary forces and prominent writers of Moscow and Leningrad 
would appear to be an important weapon in the Party’s fight for the control of literature. 


The task of carrying into effect the Party’s policies in the spheres of literature 
and art falls primarily upon those Party organizations at lower levels which are 
in direct contact with the writers and artists themselves. An illustration of what 
these organizations do to carry out this task is provided by the journal Partiinaya 
zhizn, published by the Party Central Committee. Its seventh issue for this year, 
for example, contains, under the rubric “Ideological Work,” three reports on 
Party leaders’ work at the local level in guiding literature and the arts. 

The first of them is entitled “The Writers’ Organization,” by N. Skrebov, 
secretary of the Party bureau of the Rostov Oblast section of the RSFSR Union 
of Writers. It begins with an expression of unqualified approval on the author’s 
part for the Party line in cultural matters and for those responsible for this line: 


The long, detailed and 1mportant conversation which took place in the Kremlin 
[on March 7 and 8, 1963] on the art and literature of our day is another vivid mani- 
festation of the Party’s unflagging attention to the development of art [and its 
concern] that this mighty weapon in the ideological struggle should function without 
fail (Partiinaya zhizn, 1963, No. 7, page 50). 


Having thus testified to his devotion to the Party’s wishes, the Party leader 
of writers from the Don goes on to state that “among the members of our 
writers’ organization, 85 percent are Communists” (page 50). From the Party’s 
point of view, therefore, it would seem that the Rostov writers’ organization is 
one of its reliable ideological outposts. Its members are “in the main mature 
masters, associates of M. Sholokhov, A. Fadeev, N. Pogodin, V. Stavsky, men 
firmly cast in the Bolshevik mold, experts in the revolutionary struggle—and not 
only with books . . .” (Page 50.) The author goes on: “It might seem that in such 
conditions no especial efforts were required from the Party organization with 
regard to ideological education . . .. Who is there, one might say, to educate? Who 
is there to be influenced?” (Page 50.) He provides his own reply: “Perhaps, if such 
moods were to prevail among us, we should not have far to go to self-satis- 
faction, a dulling of our vigilance, laissez-faire” (page 50). 
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It would appear that this particular Party official is not entirely convinced of 
the maturity, steadfastness and “Bolshevik firmness” of Communist writers; he 
considers it necessary to keep them constantly under his eye. He writes: “Before 
me lie records of the proceedings of Party meetings, reports of the work of the 
Party bureau and resolutions adopted by Communists of the Rostov section of 
the Writers’ Union during the last two or three years,” from which it appears 
that these writers have entirely proved their “conscious” attitude, their activity 
and devotion to the Central Committee. “On every occasion, [they] warmly 
approved the decisions and policies of the Party” (page 51). 


There is not a single word to suggest that writers have any doubts or take a 
critical attitude to these decisions. We read: 


All the work of the Party organization, as also of the entire team of writers, 
we try consistently to organize ın accordance with the tasks advanced by the Party, 
to find our place in their realization and to reflect this in concrete fashion in our 


plans (page 51). P 

The contribution expected from writers to the general task of fulfilling the 
Party’s wishes is accommodated to their type of work. Skrebov tells us, for 
example, that writers are expected to “assist interraion newspapers with practical 
jobs,” render “creative” help to social organizations at backward enterprises, 
etc. He goes on: 


It should not be forgotten how important here is the Party spirit of the authot’s 
position, the writer’s fidelity to Communist ideas.... In a life inspired by the 
sublimity of labor for the good of society, borne as though on wings by the workaday 
modest heroism of daily searchings, darings and accomplishments, 1s to be found the 
real romanticism of our time (pages 52—53). 


Writers are given a piece of advice-cwm-instruction to “follow with attentive 
Party gaze the birth of the new and progressive,” and the author proceeds: 


In our organization, an unflagging concern for literature in the form of essays 
has become one of the main Party levers in this way of going about things... . After 
all, the essay is one of the most militant literary genres securing the direct intervention 
of the wnter in life (page 53). 


This does not, of course, imply any objection to large-scale works, provided 
the necessary conditions are fulfilled. Skrebov tells us: 


Half a year ago, the journal Don completed publication of G. Serebryakova’s 
novel The Summit of Life, the last volume of a trilogy about the careers, great frendship 
and struggle of the great founders of scientific Communism. During the summer, 
the journal is to begin publishing the second volume of M. Sokolov’s novel Sparks, 
in which the character of V. I. Lenin figures. Our organization is justifiably proud 
of the fact that works about the Party and the Revolution constantly appear in the 
columns of the Don journal (page 55). 


We are not, incidentally, told anything about the quality of these works. In 
conclusion, Skrebov returns to the subject with which he began—the meeting 
between Khrushchev and representatives of the arts in the Kremlin, and says: 
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Yes, the Party has done a great job in gathering together its ideological armor- 
bearers. After such a wise and courageous analysis by the Party of the most important 
creative problems of the day,... only a blind man will fail to see what the Party’s 
experienced leadership means for us, how it inspires and lends one wings (page 55). 


Thus, writers, poets, artists, composers and the rest, if they do not want to 
be listed among the “blind men” and suffer the consequences thereof, must be 
the Party’s “armor-bearers,” who are expected not only to show military disci- 
pline, but to be “borne on wings” by their enthusiasm for the task of carrying 
out the Party’s instructions. j 


* 


The second article in the section of Partinaya zhizn that we are here considering 
is entitled “[We Must] Truthfully and Vividly Reflect Reality” and is the work of 
two authors, I. Krugly, chairman of the board of the Orel section of the RSFSR 
Union of Artists, and A. Kolmak, secretary of the Party organization of this 
section. This article, too, begins with a flow of eloquence: 


A feeling of deep satisfaction was aroused among the artists of Orel by the results 
of the meetings between Party governmental leaders and representatives of literature 
and art. Surely each one of us had more than one opportunity to convince himself 
on the basis of his own experience of the beneficial influence exerted by the ideas 
and guiding instructions of the Party on the work of artists (page 55). 


Speaking in the name of all creative artists in Orel, the authors state: “Each 
of us realized that it was impossible to continue working in the same spirit as 
before” (page 56). “Before” here denotes the entire period up to July 1957, when 
Khrushchev made his speech “For a Close Link Between Literature and Art and 
the Life of the People,” which, it is claimed, helped the artists of Orel to evaluate 
correctly their own work and compelled them to think seriously about its ideo- 
logical trend. 


Here a number of perplexing questions arise. Before July 1957, did artists not 
-take a serious attitude toward their work? Were they beyond the influence of thé 
Party? But the Party asserts that all the time, both before and after July 1957, it 
had been pursuing a “regular continuation of that same faultless line in ideological 
work which V. I. Lenin laid down and began to implement” (page 50). How can 
one square this claim with the statement of the Orel artists that after 1957 it 
became “impossible to continue working in the same spirit as before”? 


The article provides no answers, either direct or indirect, to such questions. It 
merely mentions the beneficial effect of Khrushchev’s speech on artists. 


It was decided to prepare a thematic exhibition of “Our Heroes of the Seven- 
Year Plan.” Painters, sculptors and sketchers went out on to the collective and state 
farms of the oblast, visited factories, got to know the people and their affairs. And 
this was not without results: more than forty portraits of heroes of the Seven-Year 
Plan were on show at the exhibition (page 56). 
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The article remarks that a portrait of the well-known swineherd A. I. Ermakov 
by artist G. V. Dyshlenko was particularly noteworthy for its conception and 
decision. “The artist attempted to show the new thinking man of great intellect” 

e 56). 
et the achievements of the Orel artists, claims the article, were determined by 
the fact that “the Party organization and the board of the section of the Union 
show constant concern for raising the ideological standard of artists . . . . A seminar 
is being held on Marxist-Leninist aesthetics . . . . An extensive work plan has been 
compiled,” and so forth. In general, the Orel artists, like the Rostov writers, are 
firmly in the hands of the Party. 


* 


The third article in this section of the journal, entitled “A Word to the Masters 
of Art,” is by O. Maksimov, assistant secretary of the Party committee in the 
“Dynamo” factory in Moscow. It begins: 

The meetings of Party and governmental leaders with exponents of literature 
and art have aroused immense interest in all corners of our country.... This is well 


demonstrated by the example of our factory. “Dynamo” workers have read the 
speech of Comrade N. S. Khrushchev with ardent approval (page 58). 


Maksimov then goes on to explain exactly what the Party organization in the 
“Dynamo” factory expects from them. Writers and artists must do precisely what 
Khrushchev tells them and permit nothing in their works which he condemns. 
Speaking of the attitude of the workers, Maksimov says: 


It is annoying to them that certain people, under the standard of “the new,” 
litter our life with abstractionist drivel, formalistic works.... Under the Soviet 
regime, the production of electric motors and equipment in our factory has risen 
more than one-hundredfold. Go through the shops and your heart rejoices: every- 
where constructive labor is on the boil.... How can one fail to notice this progress, 
this labor! And if the bearers of “new” ideas ın literature and art do not see, or do not 
wish to see, the revolutionary and working heroism of the people, then it is per- 
mussible to ask: Whose interests do they reflect? Why are progressive worthy Soviet 
people not to their liking? (Page 58.) 


Maksimov is particularly threatening in his comments on the writer Viktor 
Nekrasov: 

Reading Nekrasov’s article “On Both Sides of the Ocean” ın the journal Novy 
mir, we were particularly indignant at his statement: “I am eternally thankful to 
Khutsiev and Shpalikov [film directors] for not dragging out on the screen behind 
graying moustaches an all-comprehending old worker with the concise clear answer 
to everything. If he had turned up with his didactic words the picture would have 
been finished” (page 58). a 


Maksimov either does not, or does not wish to, understand that Nekrasov is 
condemning and rejecting the banal, unlifelike type of worker depicted by pretty- 
pretty hacks whom everyone is heartily sick of, who know everything and are 
intent on teaching everyone else. 
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In contrast to Nekrasov and the abstractionists, Maksimov lauds as worthy 
examples of the art world such “progressive” figures as the film director S. 
Gerasimov and people’s artiste T. Maksimova, who took part in a discussion of 
the film “People and Animals” at the “Dynamo” factory. “One should have 
seen,” writes Maksimov, “with what knowledgeableness and profound interest 
the workers, engineers and technicians spoke of the strong and weak points of 
the picture” (page 59). Maksimov does not, however, tell us what views were 
expressed. 


Maksimov also mentions that the factory had established ties with the Vakh- 
tangov Theater, whereby workers attended rehearsals and gave their opinions. 
He concludes his article by saying that the workers “are making very serious 
demands of literature and art figures and wish them to create works which would 
help people to work creatively and live beautifully” (page 59). These demands 
are decidedly utilitarian and point for point the same as those of the Party Central 
Committee: men of ‘literature and art must assist in raising productivity and 
instilling in Soviet workers a feeling of satisfaction with the “beauty” of Soviet 
life. 

Even this brief review of the ideological section of Partiinaya zbizn shows that 
pressure is being brought to bear on literature and art in the Soviet Union both 
from above—by the Central Committee—and from below—by local Party 


organizations. K. Domanenkov 


Conversations with Stalin 
By Muovan Dymas 
Published by Harcourt, Brace and World, Inc., New York, 1962, 214 pp. 


Milovan Djilas’s new book was written during the brief period the author 
was at liberty between his release from prison in January 1961 and his arrest on 
April 7, 1962, shortly before Conversations with Stalin was to be published. As is 
the case with all his books, it was published abroad, none of his works having 
appeared in Yugoslavia. 

The official reason for Djilas’s conviction was his “spreading of false infor- 
mation defamatory and hostile to Yugoslavia in the press.” In fact, like The New 
Class, this book contains nothing defamatory to Yugoslavia as a country or to 
its government, but constitutes an analysis of the social structure of a Communist 
society and shows how the Communist Party has grown into a bureaucratic 
“new class’ It was this analysis with its explosive inferences which constituted 
a danger to all Communist states, including Tito’s Yugoslavia, and led to Djilas’s 
imprisonment. 

Those who expect to find in Conversations with Stalin sensational revelations 
regarding the personality and the viler machinations of the late dictator will be 
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disappointed. Considerably more about Stalin was said at the Twentieth and 
Twenty-Second Soviet Party Congresses than Djilas is able to do as a result of his 
personal encounters with him. True, in his concluding chapter he describes 
Stalin as 
... the greatest criminal in history. For in him was joined the criminal senselessness 
of a Caligula with the refinement of a Borgia and the brutality of a Tsar Ivan the 
Terrible (page 187). 


Yet this judgement is not linked with the contents of the book, in which the three 
conversations described, taking place not in private but at the dinner table, are 
hardly profound and show little of Stalin’s character. Nevertheless, Djilas’s book 
is of interest for the light it throws on a problem of particular importance today: 
the relations of Communist states and individual Communist parties with one 
another. Another positive feature is the undoubted sincerity and honesty of the 
author in describing his own personal experiences. 


This book may be described as examining the conception and development 
of national Communism and Party revisionism. The fact that this description is 
based on a specific example—relations between Yugoslavia and the Soviet Union 
in the period 1944-48—makes the book particularly vivid. Thus, for an under- 
standing of the psychological aspect of this phenomenon, which is an immanent 
factor in the development of modern Communism, Djilas’s latest book is no less 
important and interesting than his well-known earlier work The New Class. 
The evolution of a fiery Communist, who had seen in the Soviet Union his ideal 
of “an unselfish and unhegemonistic state,” and in Stalin the genius and leader 
of international Communism, who was “capable of believing that I could be a 
Communist and remain a free man,” into one tormented by an all-destroying 
doubt as to the possibility of reconciling Communist reality with elementary 
human conscience forms the basic thread of his narrative. 

The three chapter headings—“Raptures,” “Doubts,” and “Disappointments”— 
clearly transmit this process of evolution, which was carried a stage further after 
each of his encounters with Stalin and the Soviet Union. It involved Djilas ina great 
deal of soul-searching. Not without considerable pangs was he gradually forced to 
reject both Stalin and his dream of the Soviet Union as his ideal for the future. 
He vividly recounts the experiences which led him to this course, which had 
already started at the time of his second visit to the Soviet Union in a delegation 
headed by Tito, when he alone among the delegation was made to experience the 
unjust and chauvinistic disapproval of the Soviet leaders. Having, after his first 
visit to the Soviet Union, already recognized the true image of Stalin and the 
unpleasant physiognomy of the “new class,” Djilas underwent severe mental 
strain in the face of the all-powerful dictator’s disfavor. The reason for his fall 
from grace had been that during the occupation of part of Yugoslavia by Soviet 
troops he had protested to General Korneev, the Soviet military representative 
in Belgrade, over the raping, looting and other outrages perpetrated by Soviet 
troops in the country, giving as justification for his representations the interests 
of Communism at large: the danger of the Red Army’s creating for itself a bad 
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teputation among the population and compromising the Communist regime. 
The protest was taken by the Soviet military command and by Stalin himself as 
an insult directed at the army of liberation. As is clear from Dijilas’s account, the 
root of the trouble was Stalin’s unwillingness to recognize the manner in which 
the Yugoslav Communist movement had developed. He failed to take into account 
the important psychological factor that the leaders of the new Yugoslavia had not 
entered their country in the baggage train of the Red Army as did the Communist 
governments of the other satellites but had come to power as a result of the 
partisan struggle in their own country and that Yugoslav regular units had 
fought side by side with Soviet troops to liberate Belgrade. It was at this point 
that Yugoslav national Communism was born. 

The third part of the book, “Disappointments,” deals with events which 
immediately preceded the break between the Soviet Union and Yugoslavia. The 
account of the third visit paid to Moscow by Djilas, who had by this time regained 
Stalin’s confidence, contains interesting details of Stalin’s political game in the 
Balkans. At this time, in the field of foreign policy, Yugoslavia was acting not 
only in concert with the Soviet Union but even as the spearhead of many Soviet 
schemes. ‘The Soviet rejection of the Marshall Plan, the civil war in Greece, the 
formation of the Cominform and the initial stages of the Yugoslav-Soviet conflict 
over Albania and a Balkan confederation form the backcloth to this section. Djilas 
recalls what has now long been forgotten in the West—namely, that of all the East 
European Communist states Yugoslavia was the most active supporter of the 
Soviet Union in its rejection of the Marshall Plan for these countries. In the case 
of Yugoslavia it was for considerations of revolutionary dogmatism, in that of the 
Soviet Union from fear that American aid might disrupt its as yet very shaky 
satellites. The reader will find in Djilas’ account much information, sometimes 
bordering on the sensational, which throws new light on the events of that time: 
the Soviet decision to discontinue aid to the Greek rebels and the tentative plan 
to incorporate the defeated countries of Eastern Europe and the Balkans in the 
Soviet Union by means of a federation of the Ukraine with Rumania and Hungary, 
Belorussia with Poland and Czechoslovakia, and the RSFSR with Yugoslavia, 
Bulgaria and Albania. Djilas gives a clear picture of the pressure applied by 
Moscow on Yugoslavia’s policy which, intensified by complete disregard for 
its weaker allies, led to the final crystallization of national Communism as an 
ideological form. The historian will find in this part of the book much material 
of value in trying to understand the psychological background to this period. 
The observations on Khrushchev and other Soviet figures are worthy of note 
and one conversation Djilas had while visiting the front in the liberated Ukraine 
during his first trip to the Soviet Union in 1944 is of particular interest. He relates 
the views of one Soviet general expressed in connection with a comment made by 
Djilas regarding the savage nature of world war: “When Communism triumphs 
in the whole world... wars would then acquire their final bitter character,” 
said the general, whom Djilas depicts as knowing his Marxist theory no less well 
than himself. Djilas goes on to justify the general’s statement by the theory, 
which he himself had come to share, that 
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... human struggles would acquire the aspect of ultimate bitterness only when all 
men came to be subject to the same social system, for the system would be untenable 
as such and various sects would undertake the reckless destruction of the human 
race for the sake of its greater “happiness.” Among these Soviet officers, trained 1n 
Marxism, this idea was incidental, tucked away. But 1 did not forget it, nor did I 
regard it as being fortuitous then. Even if their consciousness had not been pene- 
trated by the knowledge that not even the society which they were defending was 
free of profound and antagonistic differences, still they vaguely discerned that 
though man cannot live outside an ordered society and without ordered ideas, his 
life is nevertheless also subject to other compelling forces (pages 50—51). 


Whether Djilas developed these sentiments, inspired by the general’s words, 
then or later he does not specify. However, from his conclusion it is clear that 
even now he has not drawn the final logical conclusions from these ideas which 
condemn all of Communism as a system. In the last pages of the book he writes: 


Those who wish to live and to survive in a world different from the one Stalin 
created and which in essence and in full force still exists must fight (page 191). 


The author’s conclusion would be logical if the name Stalin had been replaced 
by the term Communism, but this Djilas does not do. 


N. Galay 





Publications of the Institute for 
the Study of the USSR: 


SOWJETSTUDIEN, No. 13, 1962, 140 pp. 


In “The Berlin Problem: A Touchstone of 
“Peaceful Coexistence,” Stefan C. Stolte analyses 
Soviet policy regarding the Berlin question. He 
examines the various stages of this policy and its 
background, not only after the acute Berlin crisis 
of 1958, but also the preceding stage, which was 
marked by constant attempts to draw Western 
Berlin into the Soviet sphere of influence. Accord- 
ing to the author, the basic feature of Soviet 
policy over Berlin is the desire at every oppor- 
tunity to confront the West with a fast accompli. 

In the next article, T. Dawletschin describes 
the “Changes in the Legislative and Adminis- 
trative Functions of the Soviet Republics in Turke- 
stan” that have taken place during the last few 
decades. In these constant changes, he sees, not 
a liberalization of the Soviet regime’s policy 
toward the various peoples of the USSR, but a 
policy of adapting oneself to the ever-changing 
situation and the requirements of the political 
moment. 

In “The Kalmyks under Sovict Rule,” Pro- 
fessor N. Poppe, in order to describe the very 


unfavorable position of this small nation in the 
USSR, goes back to the distant beginnings of its 
history in Russia. He shows that this nation of 
Buddhist nomads under the old Russian Empire 
was on the point of becoming settled and contrib- 
uting to the empire’s economic development. 
This natural process was rudely interrupted by 
the Bolsheviks’ seizure of power and then much 
inhibited by Communist attempts to assimilate 
them. The pronouncedly anti-Communist attitude 
of the Kalmyks during World War U finally spelt 
their doom as a people: those who survived 
were deported and the Kalmyk ASSR abolished. 

A. Archimowitsch’s article on “Soviet Agri- 
culture in the Year 1961 and the March 1962 
Plenum of the Party Central Committee” is a 
report of Soviet agricultural failures, for it was 
at this plenary session of the Central Committee 
that these failures were openly discussed and 
measures adopted to deal with them. 

F. Hajenko discusses “The Raising of the 
National Welfare in Soviet Theory and Practice.” 
He emphasizes the difference between theory and 
practice, which he attributes to the instability of 
Soviet economic theory and of the Party’s policy 
in economic problems. 
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In dealing with the “Interpretation of the 
History of Ancient Philosophy in Present-day 
Soviet Science,” A. Dombrowsky and Y. Va- 
lensky concentrate upon the corresponding 
volumes of the two histories of philosophy 
published in the USSR in 1940 and 1957. A 
constant feature of these two books is the attempt 
of Soviet historians of philosophy to label the 
ancient representatives of idealistic and spiritual- 
istic thought as materialists. This proceeds from 
the fact that Marxist-Leninist philosophers 
recognize only two philosophical positions— 
idealism and materialism—, regard the entire 
history of philosophy as consisting of a conflict 
between the two and fanatically take the side of 
materialism and atheism. 

“The Political Tasks of Soviet Historians” are 
examined by Paul Urban, who comes to the 
conclusion that Soviet historians are dominated 
by the tasks set them by the directives of the 
‘Twenty-Second Party Congress and the new 
Party Program, tasks which are beyond their 
powers insofar as they deprive the historians of 
the opportunity of pursuing their studies objec- 
tively and are ın themselves insoluble. 

This issue contains the following book reviews: 
Hungary Today, published by the editors of Survey, 
and Edward Crankshaw’s Russland und Chruscht- 
schow (a translation of Krashches’s Russia, published 
in 1959) (both reviewed by Ursula Steinbrecher); 
Europa und Russland, edited by D. Tschitewskij 
and Dieter Groh (Prof. W. Zenkowskij); Studies 
in Polish Law, a corporate work by a number of 
Polish legal experts (A. Bilinsky); Bi/dungsoettlanf 
zwischen West und Ost, by L. Froese, R, Haas and 
O. Anweiler (S. Woronitzin); and Axfstand des 
Absndlandes: Eme polstische Provokation, by Bern- 
hard Martell (Joseph Mackiewicz). 


* 


STUDIES ON THE SOVIET UNION, Vol. 
I, No. 1, 1962, 160 pp. (In English.) 

This issue is devoted entirely to Soviet agri- 
culture. The first part comprises material from 
papers read at an Institute seminar held on April 
24—25, 1962, to discuss the results of the March 
1962 plenary session of the Party Central Ċom- 
mittee, which revealed the extent and the gravity 
of the crisis if Soviet agriculture and proposed 
countermeasures. The first part contains the fol- 
lowing articles: “Soviet Agriculture and the 
March 1962 Plenum,” by S. Kabysh; “Reorgani- 
zation of Soviet Agriculture,” by N. Novak- 
Decker; “The Future of Collective and State 
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Farms,” by F. Hayenko; “Agricultural Adminis- 
tration and the March 1962 Plenum,” by A. Yur- 
chenko; “Causes of Soviet Agricultural Difficul- 
ties,” by A. Lebed; “Will the USSR Solve the 
Problem of its Agriculture?” by S, Stolte; ““Mili- 
tary Aspects of Soviet Agricultural Reorganiza- 
tion,” by N. Galay; “Labour Problems and the 
Future of Collective Farms,” by Y. Mironenko; 
“Reasons for the Crisis in Soviet Agriculture,” 
by A. Bilinsky; “Mechanization of Agriculture 
and its Development,” by G. Vvedensky; “In- 
crease in Prices of Meat and Dairy Products,” 
by E. Glovinsky. 

The second part, “Facts and Figures on Soviet 
Agriculture,” by S. Kabysh, consists of reference 
material and statistics showing the development 
of Soviet agriculture over a number of years at 
all-Union, republic and, in some cases, local level, 
The tables are accompanied by short commen- 
taries explaining the reasons for increases and 
decreases in the area under crops, the number of 
cattle, etc. The geographical features of the Union 
republics are described, as well as the climatic, 
soil and other characteristics which influence the 
development of agriculture in various regions. 

The issue also contains a brief summary of 
recent Institute activities. 


* 


STUDIES ON THE SOVIET UNION, Vol. 
LI, No. 2, 1962, 158 pp. (In English.) 

In the opening article, “The Berlin Problem 
and Peaceful Coextstence,” Stefan Stolte analyses 
the East-West conflict centered around Berlin and 
Soviet efforts to swallow up the free city, which 
to them is an “undesirable breach ın the Iron 
Curtain.” 

“The New Party Programme and the Nationality 
Question,” by the late Aleksandr Yurchenko, 
shows that the ultimate aim of the Soviet author- 
ities ıs still the assimilation of the different 
nationalities of the Soviet Union into the Russian 
nation, as a first stage in the creation of a single 
nation with a single language throughout the 
world. 

In his “Legislative and Administrative Decen- 
tralization in Turkestan,” Tamurbek Davletshin 
discusses the measures taken by the Soviet author- 
ities after the death of Stalin to decentralize the 
legislative and executive branches of government, 
ostensibly to extend the rights of the Union 
republics, He takes the five republics of Turkestan 
as specific instances and shows that these measures 
do not aim at the liberalization of the regime but 


are attempts by the Soviet authorities to adapt 
themselves to changed conditions. 

“The Common Market and COMECON,” by 
Aleksandr Bilimovich, makes a comparison 
between the prosperity of the Common Market 
countries, which has grown rapidly since the end 
of the war, and the economic troubles, especially 
in the field of agriculture, besetting the countries 
of the Communist bloc. 

“The Soviet Price System, Based on a New 
Method,” by Vsevolod Holubnychy, is an econo- 
mist’s comparison of the Soviet and Western 
concepts of value. 

In “Soviet-Albanian Economic Relations,” 
Evgeny Glovinsky discusses the economic impli- 
cations of the ideological quarrel between the 
USSR and Albania. 

“The Forests of Armenia,” by Alexig Paramo- 
nov, gives details about forestry in the Armenian 
SSR and describes the gradual destruction of the 
Armenian forests due to indiscriminate felling to 
obtain timber for the fulfillment of production 
plans. 

“The Aims of Soviet Research on Asia and 
Africa,” by Georg von Stackelberg, describes how 
Soviet research in these fields is oriented to 
serving foreign policy and propaganda require- 
ments, 

In “The Reorganization of Soviet Education,” 
Pavel Urban discusses the measures taken by the 
Soviet government in accordance with the law 
of December 28, 1958, “On Strengthening the 
Links between School and Life and on Further 
Development of the System of Education in the 
USSR,” and the hardships suffered by students 
who have to combine study with work 1n factories 
and on farms, 

Constantine Olgin’s “The Soviet Ideological 
Sounding Board” 1s a review of recent develop- 
ments in Soviet philosophy as reflected in the 1961 
issues of Voprosy filosofii. 

Audun-Rigov’s “Evgeny Evtushenko—Opposi- 
tionist with Permission” was written in connec- 
tion with the young poet’s recent visit to West 
Germany and his prospective visit to the United 
States. He contends that Evtushenko is nothing 
but an “oppositionist with official sanction” and 
a tool of Communist propaganda. ! 

The issue also contains reviews of Nalbandian 
and His Times, by Ashot Hovhannisstan; The 
Armentan Epic, by Iosip Orbeli; Friendship : 


Articles, Essays, Studies, Memoirs and Letters about 
Russo-Armtnian Cultural Relationships, compiled by 
Ashot Arzumanian; Pohtial Justice: The Use of 
Legal Procedure for Political Ends, by Otto Kirch- 
heimer; and Soviet Economie Power, by Robert W. 
Campbell, as well as a brief summary of recent 
Institute activities. 
* 


STUDIES ON THE SOVIET UNION, Vol. 
I, No. 3, 1963, 168 pp. (In English.) 

The ten years that have elapsed since the death 
of Stalin have witnessed very great changes in the 
Soviet Union and the present issue consists of a 
collection of articles dealing with developments 
in various fields during this period. The contents 
is as follows: 

“The Post-Stalin Era,” by Yury Marin; “The 
Soviet Armed Forces,” by Joseph Baritz, “The 
Soviet Communist Party,” by Herman Achminow; 
“A Decade of Soviet Foreign Policy,” by Stefan 
Stolte; “Economic Policy,” by Evgeny Glovinsky ; 
“Industrial Developments,” by George Vveden- 
sky; “Soviet Agriculture,” by Symon Kabysh; 
“The Fate of the Grass-Arable System,” by 
Nikola: Novak-Decker; “Public Services in the 
USSR,” by Fedor Hayenko; “Changes in Criminal 
Legislation,” by Yury Mironenko; “Law and the 
State,” by Tamurbek Davletshin; “The Nation- 
ality Question,” by Panas Fedenko; “Develop- 
ments in Armeman Literature,” by Sarkis Toros- 
sian; “Developments in Azerbaidzhan,” by Suley- 
man Tekiner; “Soviet Education,” by I. N. Shu- 
milin; “Soviet Literature,” by Arkady Grev; 
“Soviet Philosophy,” by Constantine Olgin. 

The issue concludes with a brief account of 
recent Institute activities: 


* 


ESTUDIOS SOBRE LA UNION SOVI- 
ETICA, No: 5, 1963, 96 pp. (In Spanish.) 

This issue contains the following articles: 
“The Characteristics of the New Soviet Gene- 
tation,” by Y. Marin; “The Reorganization of 
Secondary and Higher Education in the USSR,” 
by P. Urban; “Disenchantment in Helsinki,” by 
R. Ekmanis; “The Struggle for the Minds of the 
Young,” by K. Aleksandrov; “Youth and the 
Young Communist League,” “by P. Kruzhin. 

Included with this issue is a 16-page supplement 
giving details of the incumbents of senor posts in 
the Soviet Communist Party and government. 
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CHRONICLE OF EVENTS 


(As reported by the Soviet Press and Radio) 


April 1963 


1 Construction of first power station in Kirghiz 
SSR to be fueled by natural gas and a tire- 
retreading factory commenced at Osh. 

Fifth largest cotton cleaning plant in Kirghiz 
SSR opened at Aravan. 

Report on new 2,700,000-LW Nurek 
hydroelectric power staion in Central Asia. 

Foreign Minister Gromyko receives new 
Iranian Ambassador. 


2 Eighth plenary session of the RSFSR Union 
of Writers opens in Moscow. 

Group of British businessmen headed by 
president of Russo-British Chamber of Trade 
arrives in Moscow. 

Agreement on cultural cooperation in 1963 
signed in Moscow between “USSR-France” 
and “‘France-USSR” societies. 

Death of Deputy Foreign Minister G. M. 
Pushkin 


Arrival in Moscow of Cambodian economic 
delegation for talks on economic and technical 
cooperation. i 

Rocket launched toward the moon carrying 
space capsule “Luna-4” weighing 1,422 kilo- 
grams. 


3 Letter from Soviet Party Central Committee 
to Chinese Party Central Committee published. 


4 First session of newly elected RSFSR Supreme 
Soviet opens in Moscow. 

Soviet governmental delegation headed by 
First Deputy Premier Kosygin leaves for 
Finland to attend celebrations of fifteenth 
aoniversary of Finno-Soviet friendship, cooper- 
ation and mutual assistance pact. 

Soviet-Cambodian talks open in Moscow. 


5 Large cement works at Novopashtisky, near 
Perm, brought into operation. 


6 Joint communiqué on visit of Somalian 
parliamentary delegation to the Soviet Union 
published. 

Draft plans for Cherkei hydroelectric power 
station in the Caucasus completed. 


'7 Publication of Soviet note to West German 
government alleging violation of Soviet-West 
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German trade agreement in connection with 


ban on exports of large-diameter pipe to the 
Soviet Union, 


8 May Day slogans published. 
9 Invitation extended by the chairmen of the 


Council of Nationalities and the Council of 
the Union of the Supreme Soviet to the 
parliament of the Congo for a visit by a Congo- 
lese parliamentary delegation to the Soviet 
Union. 

Soviet governmental delegatton headed by 
Chairman of the State Committee for Foreign 
Economic Relations Skachkov leaves Moscow 
for Mali. 

Agreement reached on staging of Indian 
national exhibition to open in Moscow on 
July 18. 


10 Announcement that by 1965 some 700 special- 
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ized schools will have been opened in the 
Soviet Union ın which instruction will be 
given in one of the following foreign lan- 
guages: English, French, German, Spanish, 
Arabic, Chinese, Hindi and Urdu. 

Contents of Soviet notes to governments 
of NATO member states protesting against 
the creation of a NATO multilateral nuclear 
force published. 

Announcement that an ordinary plenary 
session of the Party Central Committee will 
be held on May 28 to discuss ideological 
questions. Main speaker will be Central Com- 
mittee Sectretary L., F. Tlichev. 

Second All-Union Congress of Soviet Artists 
opens, 


First section of Kotlas Cellulose Combine 
brought into production. This plant will be 
the largest in the Soviet Union. 

Editor of Partimaya zbizn E. I. Bugaev flies 
to New Zealand to attend national conference 
of the New Zealand Communist Party. 

Director General of International Atomic 
Energy Agency arrives ın Moscow. 


12 Space Flight Day. 


Session of Ukrainian Supreme Soviet ends. 
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15 


16 


Exghtieth anniversary of birth of poet Demyan 
Bedny marked by gathering in Bolshoi Theater 
in Moscow. 

“Kosmos-14” satellite launched. 

Plenary session of board of Union of Soviet 
Artists held. 

Defense Minister Malinovsky returns to 
Moscow from tour of South-east Asian 
countries. 

Supreme Soviet decree on awards to mem- 
bers of the Soviet fishing industry. 


Soviet-Cambodian economic aid pact signed in 
Moscow. 

Brezhnev receives Director General of 
International Labor Organization. 


Installation of equipment for the Kapchagai 
Hydroelectric Power Station on the River Ili, 
neat Alma-Ata, begun. A satellite town to 
Alma-Ata will be built on the shore of the Ili 
Sea formed as a result of the construction of 
the power station. 

Soviet delegation headed by President of the 
USSR Parliamentary Group I. V. Spiridonov 
arrives in Lausanne to attend conference of 
the Interparliamentary Union. 

Supreme Soviet Presidtum makes awards to 
740 members of the Soviet civil airline. 


17 Announcement that the Third International 
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19 


20 


Film Festival will be held in Moscow on June 
7—21. The organizing committee will be 
headed by Chairman of the State Committee 
for Cinematography A. V. Romanov. 

Delegation of Soviet journalists flies to 
Indonesia to attend conference of Asian and 
African journalists. 

Khrushchev invites Cuban Premier Castro 
to visit Soviet Union. 

Death of United Nations Deputy Secretary 
General E. D. Kiselev. 


Conference of Soviet economists opens in 
Moscow. 


Central Statistical Authority publishes details 
of fulfillment of state plan for industry in the 
first quarter of 1963. 


First section of agglomeration plant at Orsk- 
Khalilovo Metallurgical Combine ın Orenburg 
Oblast brought into operation. 

Khrushchev receives President of the 
Executive Council of the United Arab Re- 
public passing through Moscow on his way 
to Peking. 
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Khrushchev receives editor of Italian 
newspaper Giorno. 

First Deputy Premier Kosygin receives 
Director General of International Atomic 
Energy Agency. Chairman of State Committee 
for the Use of Atomic Energy A. M. Petro- 
syants present at interview. 


Brezhnev receives Director General of the 
World Health Organization. 

Sino-Soviet trade agreement for 1963 signed. 

Soviet freighter “Karaganda” arrives in 
Alexandria with equipment and materials for 
construction of Aswan Dam, 

Soviet medical delegation leaves for the 
United States. 


List of Lenin prizes for science, technology, 
literature and art published. 

Agreement signed in Delhi for training of 
Indian electrical engineering personnel in the 
Soviet Union under the auspices of the Soviet 
Industrial Machinery Exports Association 
(Prommasheksport). 


22 Ninety-third anniversary of birth of Lenin 


celebrated. 

All-Russian conference on Party leadership 
in industry and building affairs opens in 
Moscow. 

“Kosmos-15” satellite launched. 


23 Algerian Chargé d’Affaires arrives in Moscow. 
24 Khrushchev receives United States and British 
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26 


ambassadors at their request for discussion of 
nuclear test ban problems. Foreign Minister 
Gromyko present at interview. 


Ethiopian Minister of Trade and Industry 
atrives in Moscow. 

All-Union conference of Communist labor 
activists opened ın Moscow by Chairman of 
All-Union Central Trade Union Couneil V. 
V. Grishin. 

United States Under Secretary of State for 
Political Affairs Averell Harriman arrives in 
Moscow. 


Delegation of the Party Central Commuttee 
Academy of Social Sciences headed by Acad- 
emician E. M. Zhukov leaves for visit to 
Indonesia at invitation of the Academy of 
Social Sciences of the Indonesian Communist 
Party. 
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Khrushchev and other Party officials hold 
talks with visiting Canadian Communist Party 
delegation. 

Averell Harriman received by Khrushchev, 
to whom he hands message from President 
Kennedy concerning the situation in Laos, 

Delegation of officials from local Communist 
Party organizations in Australia arrives in the 
Soviet Union. 

27 Kosygin receives Director General of Inter- 
national Labor Organization. 

The last of three hydroelectric power 
stations on the Kovda River, on the Kola 
Peninsular, completed. 

Cuban Premier Fidel Castro arrives in the 
Soviet Union on an official visit. 


28 “Kosmos-16” satellite launched. 


29 Plan for cultural cooperation between Af- 
ghanistan and the Soviet Union for 1963 
signed in Kabul. i 

30 Delegations from almost 100 countries arrive 
in Moscow to attend May Day celebrations. 

Delegation of the Mexican Congress arrives 
in Moscow at the invitation of the Supreme 
Soviet. : 

Supreme Soviet Presidium makes awards 
to geological survey workers. 

Commander in Chief of Indonesian land 
forces arrives 11 Moscow. 


New Contributors 


r Changes and Appointments 
4 V.F. Promyslov released from his post as 
Deputy Chairman of the RSFSR Connal of 
Ministers and Minister of Building Affairs of 
the RSFSR in connection with his transfer to 
other duties, 


12 Chairman of the State Committee for Heavy, 
Power and Transport Machine Building under 
the State Planning Committee A. V. Topchiev 
appointed a Minister of the USSR. This is the 
first mention of this committee. 


18 General of the Army A. P. Beloborodov 
mentioned as Commander of the Moscow 
Military District, indicating that Marshal N. I. 
Krylov has been removed from this post. 


20 Lieutenant General of Armored Troops S. S. 
Maryakhin mentioned as Commander of the 
Northern Group of Forces (stationed in 
Poland), indicating that Colonel General G. I. 
Khetagurov no longer holds this post. 


27 Chairman of the State Committee for Building, 
Road and Communal Machine Building under 
the State Committee for Building Affairs E. S. 
Novoselov appointed a Minister of the USSR. 
This in the first mention of this committee. 

Chairman of the State Committee for 
Instrument Making, Automatic Devices and 
Control Systems under the State Planning 
Committee E. M. Rakovsky appointed a Min- 
ister of the USSR. This is the first mention 
of this committee. 


i 


t 


SCHARNDORFF, WERNER. Austrian journalist specializing in Soviet affairs. From 1952 to 1955, was 
correspondent for Austrian newspapers in the USSR. Author of Die Geschichte der KPdSU (Munich, 
1961) and of numerous articles on Soviet affairs in the German, Swiss and Austrian press. 
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The Institute for the Study of the USSR is a research organization 
composed of former Soviet citizens whose aim it is to furnish reliable 
information regarding conditions and trends in the Soviet Union 
today. The offices of the Institute, which was founded in 1950, are in 
Munich, Germany. Its studies embrace the general field of the social 
sciences, including various aspects of economics, law, government 
and Party, history, education, religion, literature and social organi- 
zation. The views expressed in the Balletin or other Institute publi- 
cations are those of their authors. Contributors are not bound by any 
single political philosophy nor are their views to be construed as 
representing those of the Institute. 


* 


All comments and inquiries are most welcome and should be 
addressed to: 


Institute for the Study of the USSR 
Editor, Bulletin 
Mannhardtstrasse 6 
Munich, Germany 
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ARTICLES 


Comecon Agriculture in 1962 


STEFAN C. STOLTE 


In 1962, two great economic powers, the European Common Market and 
the Soviet Union, reported a record grain harvest: the former harvested 56,500,000 
tons (excluding rice)! and the latter 147,500,000 .tons.? The countries of the 
Common Market are for the most part highly industrialized; in 1961, they, 
together with the other countries of Western Europe, accounted for 41.3 percent 
of the world’s trade, while the entire Communist bloc, including China, only 
11.7 percent.? Last year’s record harvest is for the Common Market not only 
an achievement but also a problem: not only are momentary difficulties con- 
nected with the liquidation of various countries’ agricultural independence 
thereby increased, but also the exports which should normally be paid for with 
foodstuffs by weaker trade partners have become problematical. One may, 
however, ask whether the Soviet record harvest is an unmitigated success for 
Khrushchev’s agricultural policy. This question can only be answered after we 
have considered the harvest results of 1962 against the background of the 
situation in the USSR and in Comecon as a whole. 


The Soviet government has reported not only a record grain harvest but 
also a record output of milk and meat. In 1962, the Soviet population is stated 
to have received no less than 9,400,000 tons of meat, or “somewhat less than 
43 kilograms” per capita, and 64,200,000 tons of milk, or “roughly 290 kilo- 
grams” per capita.4 This would mean that Khrushchev’s plan to secure a per 
capita output of 42 kilograms of meat and 266 kilograms of milk in 19625 was 
overfulfilled, but this very plan, put forward at the March 1962 plenary session 

1 Suddentsche Zeitung, Munich, October 2, 1962. 

3 Pragda, January 26, 1963. 

3 Economic Bulletin for Europe, Vol. XIV, No. 1, United Nations, [Geneva,] 1962, p. 3. 

t Pravda, January 26, 1963, p. 2. 

8 Ibid., Match 6, 1962, p. 2. 
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of the Party Central Committee, if considered in its various aspects, raises doubts 
as to whether these figures represent an unqualified success. At this session, 
Khrushchev stated that in order to secute a per capita supply of 42 kilograms 
of meat the total meat production would have to be 12,900,000 tons and that 
this latter figure could only be secured if the total grain output was 163 million 
tons; further, he said that the per capita quota of milk would only be possible 
if the total production of milk was 85 million tons.* These plan figures were 
not attained. Even the per capita quotas obtained have been slightly modified: 
at the end of 1962, the Soviet population was over 223 million,” so that 
9,400,000 tons of meat provided 42.15 kilograms and 64,200,000 tons of milk 
gave a bate 288 kilograms per head of the population. 


At any rate, Khrushchev’s promises with regard to the per capita quotas of 
meat and milk products were kept, perhaps even overfulfilled in part, and even 
if the plan for grain production was not by any means realized the grain output 
for 1962 was very considerably higher than that for preceding years. This is 
without doubt a success, which should not, however, be interpreted as meaning 
that the fundamental difficulties of Soviet agriculture have been overcome. 
State purchases of grain, despite the record harvest, did not rise to any unpre- 
cedented figure, and it is difficult to imagine that the Seven-Year Plan for agri- 
culture will be fulfilled. No objective observer can ignore the fact that the 
successes of 1962 are actually very relative: in comparison with the poor 
results of the preceding years, they naturally appear as an achievement, but in 
the overall plan they should long ago have been attained, and Soviet agriculture 
even in 1962 was able to recover its leeway to only a limited extent. This will 
be seen from the following tables, showing the development of the two most 
important sectors of Soviet agriculture since 1958: 


Total Yield and State Purchases of Grain in the USSR, 1958—62 








State Purchases 

Total Yield Percentage of 

(Tons) Tona Total Yield 
1958 . 141,200,000 56,600,000 40.1 
1959 .. 125,900,000 46,600,000 37.0 
1960. . 134,400,000 46,700,000 34.7 
1961.. 137,300,000 52,100,000 37.9 
1962... 147,500,000 56,600,000 38.4 


SOURCES Narodwe kboryarsiro SSSR » 1960 goda Stattsit exbegoduck (The National onal Economy of the USSR in 1960° A 
Statistical Yearbook), Moscow, 1961, p 411, Prasda, October 28, 1959, January 23, 1962, March 6, 1962, and January 26, 1963 


Numbers of Cattle in the USSR, 1958—62 


1958 . 70,800,000 
1959... 74,200,000 « 
1960. 75,800,000 

; 1961 .. 82,100,000 
1962.. 86,800,000 


SOURCES Naredwos kboxyarstro SSSR » 1961 gods Seta exbagodak (The National Economy of the USSR m 1961: A 
Statistical Yearbook), Moscow, 1962, p. 381, Pravda, Jannsry 26, 


© Ibid. 
7 Ibid., January 26, 1963, p. 2. 
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According to the Seven-Year Plan, the targets for 1965 are a minimum of 
164 million tons of grain and 109 million head of cattle. Comparing the state 
of affairs in 1958-the year immediately preceding the beginning of the Seven- 
Year Plan—with that in the years 1959-62 and that planned for 1965, the fol- 
lowing indices may be obtained: 

Total Grain Yield and Numbers of Cattle in the USSR, 1959—62 and 1965 (Plan) 
(Inder Numbers, 1958 = 100) 
Grain Cattle 


1959 aan.. 89.2 104.8 
1960. . . 95.2 1071 
1961 aaan. 97.2 115.9 
1962... .. 1045 122.6 
1965 (Plan)... 116.1 154.0 


The difficulties of Soviet agriculture become even plainer if the same data 
are expressed as percentages of the figures planned for 1965: 
Total Grain Yield and Numbers of Cattle in the USSR, 1958—62 
(index Numbers, 1965 == 100) 
Gram Cattle 


1958 ........ 86.1 65.0 ' 
19597 ees 76.8 68.1 
1960. scenes 81.9 69.5 
1961... .. 83.7 75.2 
1962 . a 89.9 79.6 


Khrushchev repeatedly stresses the close connection between grain output 
and animal husbandry: as we have recalled, he made the increase in cereals 
production a condition for that in the numbers of cattle at the March 1962 
meeting of the Central Committee. Nevertheless, although Soviet agriculture 
in that year achieved a record harvest, the country’s animal husbandry could 
not maintain the rate of expansion that it had achieved in 1961. 

Another point that emerges from the above figures is that as far as animal 
husbandry is concerned, the Seven-Year Plan was from the outset very ambi- 
tious, and its final execution has now become hopeless. If it is really to be ful- 
filled, then the average annual rate of increase in the numbers of cattle, which 
was 5.65 percent (in terms of 1958) for the years 1959—62, must rise to 10.47 per- 
cent (in the same terms) for the remaining years of the plan period, i.e., 1963—65. 
The prospects of fulfilling the plan for grain production are brighter, but only 
because the targets here have not been set so high. In fact, the rate of devel- 
opment in grain production is still far behind that in animal husbandry. 

Various changes in the leadership of agriculture are not the only sign that 
the Soviet government is fully aware of the difficulties in this field; another 
is the fact that the financial support given to the country’s agriculture is finally 
to be considerably increased. In 1963, 4,100 million rubles, or over 4,500 million 
dollars, are to be invested in agriculture: this is almost twice as much as the 
average for the last five years.° 

8 Ibid., January 28, 1959, p. 3. 

® Ekonomika selskogo kboxpaistpa, 1963, No. 1, p. 5. 





The problems besetting Soviet agriculture would be ‘considerably less if 
the other Comecon countries could show more progress in this field, but they 
appear to be occupied with even greater problems in agricultural production than 
the USSR. While in 1962 the USSR could claim a relative success with its har- 
vest, the other members of Comecon were for the most part obliged to cover 
up as much as possible the results of the agricultural season. It is understandable 
that countries like Eastern Germany and Czechoslovakia, which have special 
industrial tasks imposed on them, should be behindhand in agriculture, but 
Poland, Hungary, Rumania and Bulgaria were also unable to show much success 
in this field. 

According to Czech sources, Czechoslovakia in 1962 fulfilled her overall 
economic plan to the extent of 99 percent, but that for agriculture to the extent 
of only 88 percent.1° At the Twelfth Congress of the Czechoslovak Communist 
Party, Antonin Novotny had to make serious admissions on the subjects of the 
country’s agriculture: 


Gross agricultural production has on the average between the years 1958 and 
1962 failed to rise and is hovering around the position it occupied before the war. 
Crop production, mainly as a result of this year’s poor climatic conditions, will be 
roughly 8.8 percent lower than in 1958, while animal production will be 5.3 percent 
higher.1+ 


In Poland, some known representatives of a milder collectivization policy 
were removed from leading positions, thus heralding a wave of “kolhozization” 
in the country. By the end of 1962, Poland had 27,900 collective farms (circles), 
which is 9.4 percent more than one year previously. Even greater was the 
increase in the number of their members, which at the end of 1962 amounted 
to 1,063,000, or 17 percent more than at the end of 1961.12 R 


The Polish peasantry seems to have shown a rapid reaction. Whèreas the 
preceding year Poland was still the only member of Comecon to boast positive 
results in agriculture, now her agricultural production diminished suddenly by 
8.5 percent and fell 9.3 percent short of the plan.1* Only the numbers of cattle 
and of hogs showed a slight rise—of 4.6 and 1.4 percent respectively—to reach 
the respective levels of 9,600,000 and 10,100,000 head. The 1962 harvest com- 


prised only 2,700,000 tons of wheat (96.5 percent of the previous year’s crop), - 


6,700,000 tons of rye (80.2 percent), 1,300,000 tons of barley (96.8 percent), 
2,700,000 tons of oats (92.8 percent), 37,800,000 tons of potatoes (83.7 percent) 
and 10,100,000 tons of sugar beet (87.7 percent).1# 


The poor harvest was the main subject of discussion at the twelfth session 
of the Polish Central Committee on February 26—27, 1963, at which Gomulka 
said: 

10 Rudi Prdépo, Prague, January 2, 1963. 

11 Aufbau und Frieden, Prague, December 6, 1962. 

18 Trybuna Ludu, Warsaw, February 21, 1963. 

18 Thid. 

1 Ibid. 
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Agriculture is the weakest sector in our national economy. Last year, as we 
know, we had a bad harvest: this failure had an immediate and considerable effect 
upon the foundations of our entire economic plan for 1963.... There is no doubt 
that we must strengthen this weakest member.15 


The Polish Central Committee accordingly resolved that the country’s agri- 
culture should receive between nine and ten thousand million zloty more than 
was originally envisaged during the last three years (1963-65) of the current 
five-year plan.16 

For the present, Poland will be obliged to continue importing foodstuffs 
from the USA under an arrangement for American economic aid. On February 
1 of this year, the two countries signed an agreement under which Poland 
will receive wheat to the value of 38,100,000 dollars, cotton to the value of 
7,100,000 dollars and tobacco to the value of 2,600,000 dollars. Altogether, 
including costs of transportation, this aid will amount to 51,600,000 dollars.— 
This action has to be designated as “aid” since Poland is to repay this sum in 
zloty, which the USA will use to finance the American embassy in Warsaw; 
only whatever remains unspent by 1973 will be paid off with effect from that 
year in dollars, at a rate of 1,720,000 dollars annually.1? 


Finally, mention should be made of what the Polish press describes as a 
“flight from the land.” In the course of 1962, 360,000 persons left the vil- 
lages—a number more than the country’s industry could absorb immediately.18 


Hungary, too, this year gave no exhaustive report of its agricultural out- 
put for 1962. In January 1963, the Central Statistical Office in Budapest reported 
that the country’s agriculture had been severely hampered by natural causes 
and accordingly had not reached the target planned for 1962, although it had 
produced “a little more” than in 1961.19 Instead of publishing the total grain 
yield, the report merely stated that the yield of wheat per hectare was 1,790 kilo- 
gtams as an average for the country as a whole and 2,390 kilograms for the 
state farms.*° If this information is correct, Hungary has approached the level 
of Italy (1,840 kilograms) and France (2,280 kilograms), but still is far behind 
Western Germany (3,090 kilograms), Holland (3,820 kilograms) and Denmark 
(4,000 kilograms).*1 

Khrushchev’s great concern that numbers of cattle should be rapidly in- 
creased did not produce the desired effect in Hungary, where animal husbandry 
is in a state of stagnation, if not decline. According to the Budapest Statistical 
Office, the number of cattle in Hungary as of October 1962 was “over two 
million,” thus remaining “about the same” as at the corresponding period of 





15 Radio Warsaw, February 28, 1963. 

16 Thid. . 
17 Hinter dem Eisernen Vorbang, Munich, 1963, No. 3, p. 33. 

18 Zycie Gospodarcze, Warsaw, January 13, 1963. 

19 Népszabadsàg, Budapest, January 20, 1963. 

20 Ibid, 

21 Syddeutsche Zeitung, February 26, 1963. 
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the previous year, while the number of cows had fallen by 5.6 percent. This 
means at least a qualitative retrogression in Hungary’s animal husbandry. Such 
stagnation seems remarkable in view of the fact that Hungary had reached the 
level of “over two million” head of cattle as the average figure for the years 
1954—58.#5 A certain compensation is provided by the overfulfillment of the 
plan for hog production: in October 1962, the number of hogs was 7,800,000, 
whereas the planned figure for 1965 was the same as the actual figure for 1958, 
i.e., 6,860,000 head. 


Hungary is experiencing difficulties similar to those of the Soviet Union 
in its attempts to raise the quantities of produce purchased by the state. In 1962, 
these should have increased by 10 percent, while the actual increase was 5 per- 
cent. Above the average were state purchases of fatstock and poultry, those of 
cattle, hogs and poultry being respectively 7, 22 and 25 percent higher than 
in the previous year. In this way, the production of meat increased in 1962 
by 13.1 percent to the level of 222,000 tons, while that of butter fell by 5.7 
percent. State purchases of milk remained at the same level as before, and of 
eggs fell by 10 percent.#4 


Like the Soviet Union, Hungary wants to allocate larger sums of money 
to agriculture,?® although details of investment plans have not yet been an- 
nounced. In yet another respect does Hungary intend to follow the example 
of Khrushchev’s agricultural policy: “agro-cities”—agrogoroda—have recently been 
the subject of propaganda. On November 28, 1962, Radio Budapest spoke of 
plans for these settlements, remarking: “These will not be villages in the tra- 
ditional sense of the word but small towns with an urban standard of living.” 


Rumania produced one of her worst annual reports on the state of agri- 
culture. Between December 5 and 9, 1962, a plenary meeting of the Supreme 
Agricultural Council took place in Bucharest at which the chairman, Mihail 
Delea, while carefully avoiding giving precise figures, stated: “The gross plan 
for agriculture in the year 1962 has not been entirely fulfilled, but the main 
control figures will be reached at least to the same extent as last year.” 28 


A little later, it was announced that the total yield of grain—wheat, rye, 
oats, barley, corn and rice—in 1962 was about 8.5 percent lower than in 1961,87 
Nevertheless, Rumania refuses to draw the consequences and to some extent 
contitutes a special case among the members of the Comecon bloc. Not only 
the Soviet Union but Hungary, Bulgaria and Czechoslovakia too are making 
obvious efforts to correct the backwardness of their agriculture vis-d-vis industry. 
In 1963, Czechoslovakia, quite unusually, is planning to increase her industrial 
output by no more than “approximately 1 percent” and her agricultural pro- 





33 Népszabudsag, January 20, 1963. 

23 Economic Survey of Europe in 1959, United Nations, Geneva, 1960, chap. II, p. 43. 
t4 Népszabadsap, January 20, 1963. 

25 Tbid., December 24, 1962. 

26 Scfateia, Bucharest, December 9, 1962. 

2r s, Bucharest, February 1, 1963. 


duction by 9.5 percent.?8 The increases planned by Hungary are respectively 
8 and 12—14 percent.?® Bulgaria plans to extend her industrial output by 10 per- 
cent.3° A plan target for the latter country’s agricultural production has not 
been announced, but it was stated that in 1963 output should attain a value of 
3,135,200,000 leva, while in 1962 the target had been 2,769,300,000 leva,®1 
making a planned increase of almost 12 percent. Rumania, on the other hand, 
is talking of raising her agricultural production in 1963 by no less than 17 per- 
cent—a figure which cannot possibly be taken seriously if one bears in mind 
that this year she intends to invest 4,600 million lei in agriculture while last 
year, with its poor harvest, she invested 4,900 million lei.32 

Bulgaria had the ambitious plan to raise her agricultural output in 1962 by 
25 percent.8% The failure of this “leap forward” was to be seen beforehand. 
According to the Bulgarian Central Statistical Office, the country’s agricultural 
output in 1962 was a mere 2.3 percent higher than in the preceding year.34 In 
1961, the output of wheat was 2,010,000 tons and in 1962 was again no more 
than 2,040,000 tons;®5 on the other hand, the corn crop showed better results, 
giving 1,430,000 tons in 1961 and 1,580,000 tons in 1962.86 Other yields were: 
butter—10,650 tons in 1961 and 10,910 tons in 1962, and numbers of cattle— 
1,452,000 at the beginning of 1961 and 1,580,000 head at the beginning of 1962.37 

If Bulgaria’s ambitious plans for agriculture could not be entirely fulfilled, 
it should nevertheless be noted that the “de-Stalinization” in progress there 
has begun to make itself felt in agricultural policy. More attention—on the 
rhetorical plane, at least-is now being devoted to the living standard of the 
population, and this means that the importance of agriculture will have to grow. 
Last fall, premier Stanko Todorov stated that in order to improve the “cultural 
life and living standard” of the population the portion of state investments 
allocated to agriculture would have to be increased from 9.6 percent during 
the period 1961-65 to 34.1 percent for the years 1976—80.38 The decisions arrived 
at at the latest congress of the Bulgarian Communist Party also indicate that the 
Bulgarian government intends to reduce somewhat the tremendous advantages 
that industry has so far enjoyed over agriculture. It was decided, in fact, to 
reduce very considerably numerous ambitious targets for industrialization 
embodied in the country’s twenty-year plan, while the targets for agriculture 
for the most part were left untouched.®® 

28 Rudé Právo, January 9, 1963. 

39 Nepsaabadsdg, December 24, 1962. 

39 Radio Sofia, November 28, 1962. 

31 Ibid, 

38 Sctnteia, December 9, 1962. 

33 Economic Survey of Europe in 1961. Part 1: The European Economy in 1961, United Nations, Geneva, 
1962, chap. H, p. 44. 

3 Nepszabadsdg, January 29, 1963. j 

35 Rabotnichesko delo, Sofia, January 27, 1963. 

2 Thid., January 28, 1962, and January 27, 1963. 

37 Ibid., April 5, 1962. 

38 Nove vreme, Sofia, October 1962. 

38 Rabotnichesko delo, November 17, 1962. 
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Albania belongs no longer to Comecon, but the situation with regard to 
agriculture in this small and rather rebellious country can here be conveniently 
be considered. Albania planned a particularly strenuous program of agricultural 
expansion for 1962 in order to make the country more independent with regard 
to food supplies and so bridge over the difficulties which have arisen from the ` 
Soviet blockade. According to this plan, agricultural production in general 
was supposed to rise in 1962 by 20 percent and the production of bread grains 
by 41 percent.4° These targets were obviously not reached. According to a 
communiqué of the Albanian Central Statistical Office, the results of the 1962 
agricultural season were good in view of the bad weather, but no total figures 
were given. Instead of the planned 41 percent, an increase of only 7 percent 
was attained in the yield of bread grains. One conspicuous feature was the con- 
siderable overfulfillment of plans for mechanizing agriculture: the increase in the 
number of tractors (measured in terms of 15-horsepower units) was planned 
to constitute 400, making a total of 5,570 units, or an increase of 7.7 percent by 
the end of 1962;41 the actual increase, however, is now reported as having 
reached 25 percent.‘ An important factor in this connection is the economic 
aid provided by Communist China, which began in 1961 to deliver agricultural 
machinery to Albania on the basis of the agreement concluded on February 2, 
1961.48 The latest Sino-Albanian agreement of January 17, 1963, also provides 
for the delivery to Albania of such equipment.*4 

Even though China is delivering tractors to her protégé Albania, her own 
agricultural problems are certainly not yet solved; otherwise Peking would 
have hastened to inform the world of the fact. Nothing has been officially re- 
ported concerning the overall results of last year’s harvest, although last fall 
Jen Min Jih Pao stated that it was better than the previous year.* In 1962, the 
Chinese. government allocated considerably more aid to agriculture than before: 
in the first eight months of that year, mechanical equipment and artificial ferti- 
lizers were supplied in quantities respectively 73.8 and 27.2 percent greater than 
in the corresponding period of 1961.4° However, even if the agricultural crisis 
has not yet been overcome, some small improvement is definitely probable. 
Western experts estimate that the amount of foreign grain required to supplement 
the domestic harvest in 1962 is about 4 million tons, whereas the year before 
5 million tons had had to be imported.47 It is also noteworthy that Chinese 
observers were present at the latest meeting of the Comecon standing committee 
for agriculture, held in Sofia on February 19-22, 1963, whereas they had failed 
to attend most Comecon conferences for some time.4® Thus, it would seem that 
"40 Economic Survey of Europe in 1961, Part I: The European Economy in 1961, chap. I, pp. 44—45. 

41 Thid. 

42 Radio Tirana, January 27, 1963. 

43 Zëri ı popullit, Tirana, January 29, 1962. 

44 Hsinhua, Peking, January 18, 1963. 

45 Jen Min Jib Pao, Peking, September 20, 1962. 

46 Peking Review, October 5, 1962. 


47 Suddeutsche Zeitung, October 9, 1962. 
48 Népszabadsag, February 27, 1963. 
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not all bridges for economic collaboration between Moscow. and Peking have 
been broken down. 


* 


Thus, agriculture throughout the Eastern bloc was marked in 1962 by dif 
ficulties of varying degree; nevertheless, it cannot be said to show any single 
line of development. Apart from the difficulties, all that is common to all the 
countries concerned is collectivization. (In 1962, Poland showed more than at 
any other time since 1956 that Gomulka is also in the end bent on collectivi- 
zation.) In other respects, the agricultural situation in the individual countries 
shows as little as the ideological of that unity which once existed. In the field 
of agricultural policy as elsewhere, the struggle between “dogmatists” and 
“revisionists” can be traced. Countries like Eastern Germany, Rumania and to 
some extent also Czechoslovakia, which are slow to carry through their “de- 
Stalinization,” appear to be little interested in any serious improvement of living 
standards and show particularly small progress in agriculture. Czechoslovakia 
has declared her intention of paying more attention to agriculture in 1963, but 
the results of this piece of “revisionism” are yet to be seen. Some similarity may 
be seen in the situation in Bulgaria, which undertook energetic measures for a 
political ‘‘de-Stalinization” last fall, although their effectiveness is as yet still 
open to doubt. Even more doubtful is whether the Bulgarian government 
will-or even can—finally render effective assistance to the country’s agriculture. 
On the other hand, Khrushchev, Gomulka and Kádár undoubtedly intend to 
create somewhat better living standards for their population, which means that 
they are obliged to do more for agriculture and even—as in Gomulka’s case—to 
import foodstuffs from the West. Even so, Khrushchev and Kádár have to 
reckon with an international “Stalinist” opposition: while Poland’s particular 
problem is that of collectivization, the USSR and Hungary are confronted with 
the task of living down the inhibitive effects of the Stalin epoch. The position 
of these two countries shows that even relatively serious attempts to improve 
agricultural yields are not adequate in themselves, since Stalin’s neglect of agri- 
culture cannot be easily overcome in one or two years. 


The agricultural situation, however, not only reflects to some extent the 
dispute between “dogmatists” and “revisionists” but itself is a source of polit- 
ical danger for both parties. The most frequent subject of dispute between 
them is “peaceful coexistence,” i.e., the relation of the Communist world to 
the capitalist; but the man in the street in the Communist countries probably 
feels more concern for his living standard. The countries ruled by the “dog- 
matists” run the risk of finding their agriculture and consequently also their 
living standards lagging far behind those of the “revisionist” countries. On the 
other hand, the latter are threatened by the possibility that they will be no more 
capable than the others of carrying out their extremely complex and delicate 
tasks. In the course of 1962, problems characteristic of “revisionist” policies 
in agriculture came out particularly clearly in the Soviet Union and Hungary: 


It 


feeling themselves obliged to effect some considerable improvement in food 
supplies to the population, both countries adopted a course fraught with danger 
for the future of their animal husbandry, with the result that the question of 
how to increase the number of cattle is now a central problem in Soviet farming. 


We have already quoted figures to show that the increase in the meat quota 
per capita of the Soviet population to 42.15 kilograms was linked with a slowing 
down in the rate of increase in the country’s cattle breeding. The position is 
even worse in Hungary, where an increase of 13.1 percent in meat output was 
accompanied by stagnation or even deterioration in the numbers of cattle. If 
these trends continue, animal husbandry in these two countries will soon be 
bankrupt. Such a development would, of course, be a weapon in the hands of 
the “Stalinists”; on the other hand, it is interesting to note that even such arch- 
Stalinists as the Albanian and Chinese Communists have been obliged to pay 
much more attention to the requirements of agriculture. Even the overful- 
fillment of Albania’s mechanization plans failed to secure fulfillment of her 
plans for agriculture, while China continues to import grain in millions of tons. 
One is tempted to conclude that “Stalinist” methods ate quite unsuited to the 
needs of agriculture, but the fact remains that not only the Chinese “dogma- 
tists” but also the Polish “revisionists” are dependent upon deliveries of food- 
stuffs from the capitalist world. We are therefore led to the conclusion that 
agriculture remains an unsolved problem throughout the Communist bloc. 
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Before the Sino-Soviet Summit 
A. Kassin 


With talks between the Chinese and Soviet Communist leaders scheduled to be held 
in July, 1t may be considered that one stage of the conflict between the two states has now 
ended and a new one is about to commence. Mr. Kashin’s article reviews the fundamental 
causes of the dispute and analyses the situation on the eve of this further attempt to 
resolve the situation, 


The drama enacted at the congress of the East German Socialist Unity Party 
in East Berlin in January 1963 not only demonstrated the ipasse into which the 
international Communist movement has driven itself by attempting the impos- 
sible task of coordinating the policies of a highly developed industrial state—the 
Soviet Union—with those of a backward state—Red China, but also showed that 
Khrushchev, in deciding to rectify the errors of Stalinism by means of a prag- 
matic approach to the most vital problems of the moment, is in fact attempting 
to minimize the importance of ideological questions and give priority to those 
of an everyday political character. A clear indication of this was the noticeably 
tolerant tone of his speech on this occasion. Stalin in his day excluded Yugo- 
slavia from the Comintern for far less heinous crimes than those which the 
Albanians, for instance, are committing today, yet Khrushchev categorically 
refrained from anathematizing his Albanian enemies. What is more, he spe- 
cifically stated that individual differences between Communist parties gave 
nobody the right to exclude them from the international socialist movement. 
This was virtually tantamount to acknowledging Albania, Yugoslavia, the 
Soviet Union and China as being all orthodox Communist states, and this at 
a time when the dispute between the Soviet Union and its satellites on the one 
hand and China and Albania on the other had shifted to problems relating to 
the fundamental principles of Communist dogma. Khrushchev would thus 
appear to be declaring these fundamental principles of only secondary importance. 


The significance of these problems is evidenced by the reaction of Peking 
to events at the East Berlin congress and in general to Khrushchev’s position. 
A leading article in Jen Min Jib Pao provided a particularly clear and detailed 
appraisal of events at the congress as seen from the Chinese standpoint: 


When in the course of his speech the head of the Chinese Communist Party 
delegation, which attended the congress by invitation, quoted and expounded the 
criticisms of Yugoslav revisionism made in the Moscow Statement, the executive 
chairman of the congress repeatedly stopped him. Prompted by this cue, there was 
an uproar of booing, whistling and foot-stamping in the congress hall. It is indeed 
strange and.almost incredible that such a phenomenon should occur in the interna- 
tional Communist movement. When the delegate of the Chinese Communist Party 
ended his speech, the executive chairman of the congress went so far as to protest. 
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He stated that he “most decidedly rejected” the criticism of Yugoslav revisionism 
made by the delegate of the Communist Party of China and described it as “contradic- 
ting all the norms prevailing among Communist and revolutionary workers’ 
parties.” Following this, the Soviet newspaper /zvestia attacked the delegate of the 
Communist Party of China for his criticism of Yugoslav revisionism, stating that 
it was “utterly impermissible.’+ 


The situation is all the more paradoxical in view of the fact that only recently 
Khrushchev was expressing his agreement with Peking’s criticism of Tito in no 
uncertain terms. This enables the Chinese ideologists to raise a question of 
principle which might also give the West food for thought. Tito, they say, has 
never in any way admitted the incorrectness of his policy. On the contrary, he 
sticks to his “revisionist” views and emphasizes the fact on every suitable oc- 
casion. 


Certain people have lately been talking a lot about how their views on many 
problems are coming closer to or agree with those of the Tito clique. We would ask, 
since there has not been any change in the revisionist lne and policies of the Tito 
clique, does it not follow that the makers of these statements are themselves moving 
closer to the revisionist line and policies of the Tito clique?* 


Jen Min Jib Pao did not, however, limit itself to this anonymous reproach, citing 
a whole series of statements by Khrushchev in the past condemning Tito as a 
traitor to the cause of Marxism-Leninism. In particular, it drew attention to 
Khrushchev’s speech at the preceding, Fifth Congress of the East German 
Socialist Unity Party in July 1958, when among other things he said: 

In essence, the program of the Yugoslav leaders is a worse version of a whole 
series of revisionist platforms held by right-wing social-democrats. Consequently, 
the Yugoslav leaders have not been drawn to the path of revolutionary Marxist- 
Leninist teachings; they have followed the path laid down by revisionists and 
opportunists of the Second International—Bernstein, Kautsky and other renegades.’ 


The Chinese Communists take the view—and, speaking objectively, they can 
hardly be faulted on this point, since Tito has not changed his political line— 
that Khrushchev has capitulated to revisionism and has therefore lost the right 
to lead the world Communist movement. The latter must therefore oppose by 
all means in its power Khrushchev’s attempt to bind it to his revisionist line. 
The Chinese argument has all the more force since Khrushchev, in executing 
this ideological somersault, has violated many of the terms of the Moscow 
Declaration of 1957 and the Moscow Statement of 1960 which were specifically 
intended to eliminate Sino-Soviet differences. Referring to these two documents, 
Jen Min Jih Pao comments: 

No single party or group of parties has the right to change them or to declare 


them null*and void. In the international Communist movement, the resolutions of 
any one fraternal party, whether right or wrong and however important the place 





1 Jen Min Jib Pao, Peking, January 27, 1963. 
2 Ibid. 
3 Ibid. 
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and role of that party, can be binding on that party alone. According to the principles 
laid down in the Moscow Declaration and the Moscow Statement, it is impossible 
to impose the program, resolutions, line or policies of any one party on other fraternal 
parties, or to require other fraternal parties to obey the irresponsible self-contradic- 
tory statements made by the leader of a party who talks this way one day and that 
way the next, as if those statements were imperial decrees; and ıt is all the more 
impermissible for one or more parties wantonly to kick out one or another fraternal 
party from the international Communist movement or pull in renegades to Marxism- 
Leninism.¢ 


It is perfectly clear to whom Jen Min Jib Pao is referring and it is also clear 
what the Chinese newspaper’s main accusation is: if Khrushchev does not adhere 
to the principles he himself lays down, he has no right to demand this of others, 
in this case the Chinese and Albanian Communists. Peking is fully aware of the 
course Khrushchev is pursuing and the eventual results of his present ideological 
maneuvering. Therefore Khrushchev’s attitude toward Tito ceases to be a ques- 
tion of a private nature and becomes à matter of principle. From the orthodox 
Communist standpoint, the “dogmatism” professed by the Albanians, and at 
times by the Chinese, cannot be in any way more dangerous than the “revi- 
sionism” practiced by Tito. Dogmatism is still within the framework of Com- 
munism, whereas revisionism is partly beyond its limits and probes areas where 
no Communist has any right to probe, involving reformist ideas and trans- 
gressing the bounds of ideology and dogma. Today Khrushchev numbers 
Yugoslavia among the “socialist”? states; tomorrow he may well be welcoming 
right-wing socialist parties with open arms. As Jen Min Jib Pao puts it: 

Here we should like to emphasize that those who are zealously engaged in 
reversing the verdict on the Tito clique are trying to make a breach in the Moscow 
Declaration and the Moscow ‘Statement on the Yugoslav issue and then tear them 
up completely. Were their scheme to succeed, it would be tantamount to declaring 
that the criticisms of Yugoslav revisionism made by all Communist and workers’ 
parties over the years have been wrong, whereas the traitorous Tito clique is right; 
that the Moscow Declaration and the Moscow Statement are wrong, whereas the 
Yugoslav revisionist program 1s right; that the fundamental principles of Marxism- 
Leninism have become obsolete and modern revisionism can no longer be opposed, 
still less treated as the main danger in the international Communist movement, and 
that we should all follow at the heels of the Tito clique and “join forces with Karl 
Kautsky’s offspring—his son Benedict.” 5 


This excerpt would also seem to explain why the Chinese Communists 
finally decided to abandon the hitherto anonymous character of the polemics 
between Moscow and Peking. The two sides cannot both be right, so one of 
them must be a “traitor to Lenin’s cause.” 


However, it may be assumed that this is not the main factor which disturbs 
the Chinese Communists, since they too have shown themselves ready to com- 
promise over dogma when circumstances demanded it. What does worry them 

4 Ibid. 

5 Ibid. ' 
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is the way in which Khrushchev’s pragmatism might slip down the rails of 
ideological and political expendiency and culminate in the disappearance of 
Communism as an ideological doctrine and the transformation of the Communist 
dictatorship into a dictatorship of one person or group of persons. The convul- 
sions which this would inevitably entail would threaten not only Khrushchev and 
the Soviet Union but the entire Communist movement, including China: 


Were this to happen, the strategy and tactics of the international Communist 
movement would have to be completely changed and the revolutionary line of 
Marxism-Leninism would have to be replaced by the capitulationist line of revision- 
ism. Were this to happen, what possible common basis would there be for unity 
among the Communist and workers’ parties of all countries? Is this not a deliberate 
attempt to create a split in the international Communist movement?’ 


Basically, the Chinese Communists are opposed not so much to revisionism 
itself as to the fact that present-day revisionism within the Communist movement 
is beginning to assume “polycentric” forms, each party being granted the right 
to decide its ideological line independently in return for supporting the Soviet 
line on foreign policy. In this Peking sees the possible disintegration not only 
of the loudly proclaimed. “monolithic unity,” but also of the Communist move- 
ment as a whole. 


True, Khrushchev himself constantly speaks of the need to maintain and 
reinforce Communist unity, and in this he is faithfully echoed by the Soviet press. 
In February, for instance, Kommunist stated: 


The most important prerequisite for the working class’s carrying out its historic 
mission—the prevention of a thermonuclear catastrophe and the consolidation of 
socialism throughout the world—is the Marxist-Leninist unity of the Communist 
movement and the solidarity of the socialist countries. Unity and solidarity multiply 
the forces of the Communist and workers’ movement and guarantee the victory 
of the great cause of peace and socialism.” 


Nevertheless, these are only words and the dispute between Moscow and 
Peking has passed the stage where it could have been resolved by words. As 
Jen Min Jib Pao puts it: 

Better a single deed contributing to unity than a thousand empty words about 
unity. It is time to rein in on the brink of the precipice. To do so late in the day is 
better than not to do it at all. We sincerely hope that the fraternal party which 
launched the first attack will suit its actions to its words, take the initiative and 
return to the path of inter-party consultation on the basis of equality, to the principles 
guiding relations between fraternal parties and countries as set forth in the Moscow 
Declaration and the Moscow Statement.® 


In general, the entire Jen Min Jib Pao editorial quoted above, as well as many 
other articles in the Chinese press, is couched in the terms of an ultimatum: 
either Khrushchev must capitulate or he will destroy not only the monolithic 
6 Ibid. 

7 Kommunist, 1963, No. 3, p. 24. 

8 Jen Min Jib Pao, January 27, 1963. 
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unity of the Communist movement but in all probability the very movemeiit 
itself. Capitulation would mean Khrushchev’s renunciation of Tito and a number 
of other likethinkers and allies such as the Italian Togliatti, whose views are 
anathema to the Chinese Communists. Togliatti was also attacked in the same 
Jen Min Jib Pao editorial: 


We also note that Comrade Togliatti has gone so far as to say: “... this amply 
justifies the stand which we and others have taken toward the Yugoslav comrades, 
hence correcting the resolution of 1960 [the Moscow Statement unanimously 
agreed upon by the 81 fraternal parties—Jen Min Jih Pao editor], which is wrong on 
this point.” We should like to ask: What right has Comrade Togliatti to declare one 
part or another of the Moscow Statement, which was unanimously agreed upon 
by the fraternal parties, to be wrong? What right has he to “correct” or tear up a 
solemn international agreement at will? If one or more parties may do as they please 
in “correcting” agreements unanimously reached by all the Communist and workers’ 
parties, will it be possible to speak of any principle that all must abide by?® 


If one assumes that Togliatti’s attitude on this question corresponds with 
that of Khrushchev, the critical remarks above must also apply to the Soviet 
leader. Peking is not, however, in a position to alter the situation. The Chinese 
may attack Tito and criticize Togliatti, but as long as the latter have Khrushchev 
behind them, it is unlikely there will be any real changes. As things stand, the 
alternatives open to the Chinese are either to capitulate to Khrushchev or else to 
break away and declare their ideological and political independence. 


‘There are many obstacles to the first solution. The dispute between Moscow 
and Peking has already gone far past the point where either side can capitulate 
without losing face. Within the Communist movement, any such capitulation 
must take the form of “self-criticism” with either Mao Tse-tung or Khrushchev 
publicly admitting that in the past he has been wrong and erred from the principles 
of Marxism-Leninism, that his rival has been right and that therefore he is re- 
nouncing his own standpoint and with it all independence in the ideological and 
political fields. Such a course would hardly be acceptable to the Chinese. 


The Chinese Communists take the greatest exception to Khrushchev’s 
dictatorial manner in international affairs. The Soviet leader formulates his own 
foreign policy without consulting Peking or even those Communist countries 
which this policy directly concerns. The Chinese press constantly refers to last 
year’s Cuban crisis, protesting at Soviet assertions that Khrushchev successfully 
preserved peace and averted the danger of a thermonuclear world war. It is 
indicative that Khrushchev is, intent on encouraging the idea that the differences 
between himself and Mao Tse-tung arose from his, Khrushchev’s, unwillingness 
to tisk a new world war. In the Khrushchev version, the main point of the Sino- 
Soviet dispute is that he is in favor of peaceful coexistence whereas the Chinese 
Communists are against the very idea of it. In fact, Khrushchev has as yet been 
unable to provide any proof of this. It is true that the Chinese regard K Hrushchev’s 
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line as “capitulationist” and “bourgeois,” but not because of his refusal to launch 
a thermonuclear war. Peking is opposed, not to attempts to avert a world war, 
but to the interpretation Khrushchev gives to the term peaceful coexistence. 
In Peking’s view, an ideological campaign against imperialism alone is not 
enough and Communists have no right to withhold support from national 
liberation movements which may weaken the Western world and strengthen the 
Communist camp. But this is what Khrushchev’s policy amounts to, despite his 
theoretical assertions of readiness to support national liberation movements. 


The Peking press has more than once referred to Khrushchev’s charges and 
taken the opportunity to define its attitude to this question with complete clarity. 
For example, when criticizing Khrushchev’s policy in the Caribbean Sea and his 
attempt to accuse the Chinese leaders of warmongering, Jen Min Jih Pao wrote: 


We have never considered that it was a Marxist-Leninist attitude to brandish 
nuclear weapons as a way of settling international disputes. Nor have we ever 
considered that the avoidance of thermonuclear war in the Caribbean crisis was a 
“Munich.” What we did strongly oppose, still strongly oppose and will strongly 
oppose in the future, is the sacrifice of another country’s sovereignty as a means of 
reaching a compromise with imperialism. A compromise of this sort can only be 
regarded as 100 percent appeasement, a “Munich” pure and simple.1° 


The Chinese Communists are in fact accusing Khrushchev of militarism and 
capitulationism in the same breath. However paradoxical this may seem, it is 
more or less true. In his struggle with the West Khrushchev is relying not on 
the class struggle, as Communists should do and have done in the past, but on 
the military might of the Soviet Union. He counts on triumphing over the West 
not because the “impoverished peoples” will rise up and throw off the yoke of 
capitalism and imperialism, but because the Soviet Union and its satellites will 
be constantly increasing their economic and military might and one fine day the 
free world will realize that resistance is useless and there is nothing to do but 
surrender to world Communism. 


This is not a tactical retreat from the methods and aims of classical Com- 
munism, but a descent to what in Communist terminology is defined as mili- 
tarism. At the same time, however, Khrushchev backed down when faced with 
the risk of war so that his policy may in fact be called both militarism and capit- 
ulationism at the same. In the Cuban crisis, he first threatened the United States 
and its allies with nuclear war and then, when his challenge was accepted, he did 
an aboutface and acted without even consulting Fidel Castro. When yielding to 
the American blockade and the threat of a world war, he did not consider it 
necessary even to inform his ally of the decisions he had taken. As a result, the 
impression was created that the Soviet Union was in fact ready to divide the 
world between Moscow and Washington and that the United States and the USSR 
alone had the right to decide the fate of peoples and could do so without consulting 


anyone. 
! 
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In the circumstances, it is not surprising that Peking should charge Khrush- 
chev with trying to reach a compromise with the “ class enemy” and at the same 
time adopting an irreconcilable attitude toward “‘fraternal Communist parties.” 
It must inevitably appear to Peking that at the moment Khrushchev stands closer 
to the United States than to the other Communist parties, and in any case nearer 
than to the Communist Party of China. As a result, the Chinese Communists 
consider it vital to declare that they are not in agreement with Khrushchev’s 
policy and deny the Soviet leader’s right to decide the fate of the world by agree- 
ment with the United States alone. All the signs indicate that they are warning 
Moscow and Washington that they do not consider themselves bound by any 
agreements signed by these two powers. Evidence of this is to be found in the 
speech of the Chinese delegate to the Third Afro-Asian Solidarity Conference, 
Liu Ning-i, who is quoted as saying: 


All countries, whether big or small, are equal and independent. The problems 
of the world must be solved jointly by all countries of the world, whether big or 
small, powerful or weak. The attempt to decide major problems of the world and to 
manipulate the destiny of mankind by one or two countries runs counter to the 
trend of our times and is against the interests of the peoples. It will certainly end 
in utter failure and be condemned by history. The countries of Asia and Africa as 
well as all peoples are firmly opposed to the big powers’ bullying, oppressing and 
giving orders to smaller countries.1 


However paradoxical it may seem at first glance, one finds here a certain parallel 
in the thinking of de Gaulle and Mao Tse-tung. Neither is prepared to entrust 
the fate of the world to the modern super-states and both base their hopes on the 
possibility of creating a “third power.” The difference lies in the form that they 
envisage this third power as taking. Mao Tse-tung is clearly attempting to create 
a bloc of colored peoples comprising former colonies in Asia, Africa and Latin 
America. Having once assumed leadership of such a bloc, Communist China 
would be able to take its place on the international stage on an equal footing with 
the Soviet Union and the United States. It is to this end that the foreign policy 
of Communist China is presently directed. 


Peking is trying to escape from the isolated position in which it has been put 
not only by the Western powers but also by the Soviet Union. It can achieve this 
only if it can gain recognition at least as the leading power in Asia. It is difficult 
to say whether this was the specific reason for the Chinese aggression on the 
Indian frontier last year, but there can be no doubt that this action did benefit 
China in this respect. 


Ever since the Communists seized power in China, Moscow and Peking have 
been faced with the alternative of either formulating a definite principle for 
cooperation between the two powers or letting China follow her own path. 
To turn China into a satellite, which would have been the ideal solution from the 
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Soviet point of view, was clearly impossible and the Soviet leaders must have 
realized it. Yet it was found impossible to evolve any guiding principle for Sino- 
Soviet relations, just as it was to establish any organ capable of synchronizing in 
the slightest way the foreign policies of the two giants. Indeed, as time went on, 
it became more and mote difficult to coordinate Chinese and Soviet statements 
in the international field. The culminating phase of this process was reached last 
year, it becoming clearly impossible to evolve any kind of modus vivendi on the 
basis of which to coordinate general ideological and political policy. 


In launching his campaign against the Chinese Communists, Khrushchev was 
forced to rely on tactics basically quite foreign to Communism—the gathering 
of a majority. He began to air the Sino-Soviet dispute at all the congresses of the 
individual Communist parties. Quite naturally, it was not difficult for him to 
amass a majority of this sort at these gatherings, but he still was not able to make 
the Chinese admit that they were wrong. Peking countered Khrushchev’s majority 
with the following argument: 


Truth is an objective thing. Being in a majority at a given moment, after all, 
cannot turn falsehood into truth; being in the minority at a given moment, too, 
cannot turn truth into falsehood .... The majority boasted of by certain people 1s 
only a fictitious, superficial phenomenon and in essence they are precisely the 
minority, while the minority they attack is in essence precisely the majority.1# 


How convincing this argument may be is of secondary importance. What is 
far more important is that the Chinese Communists are not only unwilling to 
subordinate themselves to the decisions of the Khrushchev “majority,” but also 
condemn Khrushchev for using this method of resolving differences. The 
indisputable fact remains that Khrushchev is definitely trying to bind them to 
_ his will and his—to them erroneous—decisions. On the basis of the Moscow 
documents, to which the Chinese constantly refer and which Khrushchev signed 
only in the hope that with their help the Sino-Soviet dispute might be resolved, 
the Chinese are unquestionably right. As a result, Jen Min Jib Pao is able to 
present the situation obtaining in the Communist camp in the following logical 
manner: 


Those who violate the guiding principles of the Moscow pronouncements will 
inevitably fall into the quagmire of great-nation chauvinism or other forms of bourgeois 
nationalism. But those who accused the Communist Party of China of having com- 
mitted the error of so-called “nationalism” evidently never bothered to ask themselves, 
1a their relations with fraternal patties and fraternal countries, what status is accorded 
to these fraternal parties and- fraternal countries... yet they have insisted that 
everybody else follow their example and accused anyone of “nationalism” who 
refused to obey their orders. Does this conform to the principles of proletarian 
internationalism? Is this erroneous practice not the very worst manifestation of 
splitting, sectarianism, nationalism and great-power chauvinism? 
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The impossibility of resolving this dispute by means of a compromise is due 
to the fact that, in their own way, both sides are right. Khrushchev is right because 
he takes a more realistic view of the world situation and realizes that there is no 
hope for a Communist victory if he relies on classical methods and the old Stalin 
tactics. Any attempt to hold the satellites in obedience by terror alone could not 
last long. Moreover, there is a need to reform Soviet society itself. Finally, to 
rely on “class” proletarian uprisings in Western states is to underestimate the 
social progress which has radically changed the structure of Western society. On 
the other hand, the Chinese Communists are right because to carry out Khrush- 
chev’s reforms, which means bringing Communism from the nineteenth to the 
twentieth century, is impossible without renouncing the very principles of 
Communist dogma. Khrushchev’s path, from the Communist point of view, is 
capitulationist, since by following it Communists must, at least indirectly, admit 
that their theories are obsolete and must be replaced by new ones. For precisely 
this reason the Chinese Communists protest at “ false unity” and insist on genuine 
unity. Either all-round unity—both in ideology and in politics—or no unity at all. 
And they ate only prepared to unite on the basis of classical Communism, its 
ideology and tactics. 


Those Western observers who, despite all the evidence, continue to think 
that the Sino-Soviet conflict is a temporary phenomenon ate wrong. From all 
appearances, the Communists themselves no longer believe that the Sino-Soviet 
dispute can be resolved by peaceful means. That is why in East Berlin Khrush- 
chev virtually proposed that the dispute should not be resolved but simply for- 
gotten and the impression created that it had never existed. Let the Chinese Com- 
munists go their own way and he would go his, even if this meant that the Soviet 
Union and China must pursue contradictory policies. The important thing was 
to maintain the myth of unity for the benefit of the capitalist world; what went 
on behind that fagade was of secondary importance. 


* 


At the time when the Sino-Soviet dispute was at its height and Jen Min Jib Pao 
was publishing the comments quoted in this article, a volume of articles dealing 
with the dispute was published in the United States. One of the articles was by 
Suzanne Labin and Christopher Emmett, who tried to prove that Sino-Soviet 
differences were a myth and that the West would only do itself harm by believing 
in their existence. They supported the old theory that in the Communist game 
the Chinese had agreed to play the role of the more aggressive partner while the 
Soviet Union played the peace-lover so that the West might be caught on the bait 
of peaceful coexistence and thus more easily defeated. The authorsereduced this 
theory to the following terms: 


Until recently, the Soviet Union, as the sole power base of international Com- 


munism, was forced to shoulder the full responsibilities which befell the aggressor. 
Now that Red China has become a power of stature, the Communists can carry out 


al 


two policies simultaneously, one in Moscow, the other in Peking. This enables 
them not only to sustain a two-pronged offensive but to confound thoroughly the 
policy councils of the Western alliance.14 


If this is really the situation, then the Communists are questioning the very 
principles of their doctrine, causing a rift in the ranks of individual Communist 
, parties and making a laughing stock of a representative of one of the most power- 
ful Communist parties at the present time—all in order to sow confusion in the 
ranks of the Western powers.—And this despite the fact that over a period of many 
years such maneuvers have failed to produce any such confusion. 


The preoccupation of the authors with the interpretation to which the Western 
world may resort if the Sino-Soviet rift is confirmed is understandable and justi- 
fied. In the West, efforts are often made to pretend that what is hoped for exists 
and to attribute now a national and now a personal basis to Sino-Soviet differences 
—in other words, to draw conclusions which merely create mental confusion and 
bring no advantage. The great Russian poet Pushkin once wrote: “ A poet must 
be judged by the laws which he himself recognizes.” The same applies with 
political movements and Communists should be judged by the laws which they 
recognize. If one does judge them so it becomes quite clear that the present dis- 
pute, which has existed for at least five years, is caused by factors independent 
of both Mao and Khrushchev, is consequently of a chronic nature and cannot be 
resolved whether Mao or Khrushchev wishes it or not. This approach alone 
enables one to avoid the illusions prevalent in the West concerning this problem. 
To deny the existence of this very real phenomenon can benefit nobody, the more 
so since the West should draw certain very definite conclusions from the present 
state of Sino-Soviet relations. 


As mentioned above, Communist China does not regard herself as bound by 
treaties and agreements concluded by the Soviet Union. Thus, Khrushchev speaks 
only in the name of the Soviet Union and its satellites. He can no longer answer 
for the policies of Communist countries in Asia—North Vietnam, North Korea 
and, in part, Laos. This applies in both the political and ideological fields. In the 
world today, there quite definitely exist two forms of Communism—Soviet and 
Chinese—and this fact cannot be ignored. Finally, the exacerbation of the Sino- 
Soviet dispute in the last five years makes one think that the differences will 
develop even further in the years to come, assuming new and more acute 
forms. 


On the other hand, the possibility of a complete rift between the two powers 
in the near future is very slight. It is even questionable whether this would 
benefit the free world. By arguing over fundamental problems of Communist 
ideology, the Soviet and Chinese Communists are disavowing this ideology and 
making it ridiculous. Since any synchronization of Soviet and Chinese foreign 
policy is impossible, it must be supposed that political collisions (as in India, for 
instance) will occur in the future even without any formal rift. 


H Red World in Tumsilt, San Francisco, 1962, p. 125. 
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In analysing world Communism, it is impossible to adhere to the standpoint 
of formal, classic diplomacy, according to which a state of war between two 
countries exists only after an official declaration of war. The present Cold War 
was never officially declared. Similarly, Peking and Moscow have no need for a 
formal break in relations or a formal declaration of the commencement of hostil- 
ities to justify their inimical policies toward one another. The Communist political 
dictionary does not correspond with that of Western democracies and in the 
Communist world the formal does not necessarily correspond with the actual. 
Actions are far more important than formal statements and consequently the 
state of Sino-Soviet relations should be judged solely by actions. 


In this respect, it is interesting to note the similarity between Khrushchev’s 
behavior in the United Nations General Assembly (the shoe episode) and that of 
the Soviet and satellite delegates at the recent congress of the East German 
Socialist Unity Party. In both cases it constituted a political demonstration; in 
both cases the behavior of the Communist delegates symbolized a state of war 
with the opposing side, in one case with the Western capitalists, in the other 
with China, 

The Sino-Soviet dispute reveals, however, another aspect of the present sit- 
uation within the Communist camp. This bloc is not only unable to cope with the 
complex problems of the present age, but is even unable to analyse and compre- 
hend them correctly. The attempts by both sides to lay the blame for the dispute 
on the other shows that the Communists have failed to recognize the inevitability 
of these differences and the objective nature of their causes. Both Mao and Khrush- 
chev, apparently, fail to realize that the dispute is due primarily not to ill will on 
either side but to the entirely different social and political conditions prevailing 
in the two countries. Therefore, even the overthrow of Mao by Khrushchev or 
vice versa would not lead to a solution of the situation. The new leaders of the 
Soviet or Chinese parties would be compelled to follow the policies of their 
predecessors, since these policies have been based not on the good or ill will of 
the latter but on objective social and political realities. In his time, Lenin was able 
to assess the nature of his world fairly accurately, but only because these processes 
were then of a relatively primitive nature. For the same reason, Stalin was able 
to cope with the problems which he encountered. Both Lenin and Stalin were 
prepared to use force in order to solve political or social problems. In the present 
Sino-Soviet dispute this is impossible, or at least force can only be used on a 
limited scale. (The behavior of the delegates at the East Berlin congress was, of 
course, an expression of a policy of force, but it failed to silence the Chinese, let 
alone convincing them of the correctness of Khrushchev’s standpoint.) A dic- 
tatorship, particularly a totalitarian dictatorship, which cannot use force is unable 
to cut a Gordian knot but must unravel it. In so doing, it betrays its fundamental 
principles and finds itself in a political and ideological blind alley. 


The process, which may be called the “atomization of the dictatorship,” is 
continuing. In his struggle against the Chinese Communists Khrushchev can 
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no longer rely on satellites; he requires allies and this enhances the position of 
the East European “peoples’ democracies.” One may now observe an attempt. 
to create a sort of Communist “commonwealth.” Such a commonwealth, how- 
ever, is not in keeping with the essence of dictatorship and is doomed to failure. 
In losing the ability to define objectively the essence and significance of political 
and social phenomena, the Communist leaders are also losing control over them. 
This is one more reason why a purely formal analysis of processes occurring in 
Communist society today is of little value. The statements of the Communist 
leaders themselves should be interpreted critically precisely because they reflect 
not the real state of affairs but only the subjective views of those who utter 
them. 
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CURRENT SOVIET AFFAIRS 
Domestic ‘Affairs 
The Social Aspect of Khrushchev’s School Reform 


More than four years have passed since the Supreme Soviet adopted the law 
for consolidating the link between school and life which set in motion a radical 
reorganization of the entire system of Soviet education. 


The problems involved in this new stage of the development of Soviet 
education have been dealt with frequently both by researchers and in the press, 
but the causes and aims of this reform, which are linked with social processes 
taking place in the Soviet Union, have as yet not attracted much attention. 
Many points in Khrushchev’s speeches on the eve of the reform and in his 
memorandum to the Central Committee Presidium, as well as in the text of the 
law itself, quite clearly indicate the desire of the authorities to influence the 
future development of Soviet society by means of school reform. In addition, the 
considerable divergence between the requirements made by life itself of the 
school system and the purpose of the reorganization of education as set forth in 
the law and frequently commented upon in the press suggests the existence of 
other motives behind the reform.! 


Even during discussion of the draft of the school reform, Khrushchev had 
to contend with strong opposition on the part of teachers and parents to the 
watering down of general education and the introduction of restrictions on ad- 
mission to hipher educational establishments. In order to overcome this oppo- 
sition, the draft was presented for discussion by mass meetings of persons hardly 
fitted for the purpose, which reinforced the impression that it was a social reform.? 


How important a role was played in the preparation of the school reform of 
1958 by the social factor may be gauged most clearly from the situation prevailing 
in Soviet society at that time. The privileged stratum of society which had con- 
solidated its position since the death of Stalin was showing a marked tendency to 
try and extend its privileges to its children, which would eventually have led to 
the formation of an hereditary elite. In practice, this tendency manifested itself in 
parents’ desire to gain admittance for their children to higher educational estab- 
lishments. In the academic year 1957—58, only 30—40 percent of the students in 
such establishments in Moscow were the children of workers and peasants, the 
remainder being children of white collar workers and the new intelligentsia, 3 

1 See Komsomolskaya pravda, July 14, 1962, and Yunost, 1962, No. 12, p. 78. ` 

2 In the RSFSR alone, 199,000 such meetings were held and 800,000 of the 13 million who attended 
them made speeches. 

3 Doksmenty i matertaly po perestroike shkoly (Documents and Materials on the School Reorganization), 
Moscow, 1960, p. 45. 
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Since almost the only way to gain admission to the new privileged stratum 
of society is by means of a higher education, the number of persons completing 
their secondary education who aspire to gain a place in higher educational 
establishments has grown from year to year, but the latter have places for only 
about 450,000 and only half of these are for day-time attendance. 


The result of this flood of young people wishing to enter places of higher 
education and if possible obtain privileged posts has been the formation of a 
special social group of young people who have failed to gain admittance to 
universities or institutes but still aspire to white collar employment. Between 
1954 and 1957, such “candidates for the elite” numbered more than 2,500,000 
and in 1957 their numbers were swelled by another 800,000.4 These young 
people, who had completed their secondary education but failed to acquire a 
profession, were either forced to become unskilled workers in industry or live 
off their parents, in other words, to become “‘parasites,” with all the consequences 
which that entails. 

Naturally, this situation aroused strong dissatisfaction among both the young 
people and their parents and serious concern to the authorities. As Khrushchev 
noted in his memorandum to the Central Committee Presidium, as time went on 
the process tended to be accentuated rather than fading out.5 


At this point it is necessary to call attention to the great theoretical and prac- 
tical importance attached to attitudes toward physical labor in Party policy. The 
growth of a scornful attitude toward physical labor among some of the intel- 
ligentsia, which also found its reflection among the young people in other strata, 
not only posed the danger of greater social stratification but also undermined 
one of the central ideological prerequisites for the building of Communism—the 
gradual disappearance of the fundamental differences between mental and 
physical work. From the practical point of view, the growth of this scornful 
attitude toward physical labor threatened the fulfillment of economic plans. 

Leaving aside the purely pedagogical, economic and certain other objects of 
the school reform, we shall try, on the basis of information concerning the 
situation in Soviet society on the eve of the reform, to isolate those objects 
concerned directly with the modification of social processes. 

Priority in this respect probably went to the need to weaken the position of 
the privileged stratum and prevent it from developing into an hereditary elite. 
To achieve this, it was necessary to put an end to the isolation and stabilization 
of this stratum, to destroy its pretensions to monopolize white collar employment 
and prevent it from being augmented exclusively from its own ranks. 

Second, and possibly still more vital, it was necessary to curb the flow of 
young people without professional qualifications into the ranks of those seeking 
higher education and compulsorily direct into socially valuable work those who 
had no chance of entering a university but, not wishing to undertake arduous 
physical labor, made a living by what the Party regarded as illegal means. 


4 Ibid., p. 35. 
5 Thid. 
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In view of these objectives, it becomes easier to understand the speed with 
which a complex reform of such vital importance to the future. of the country 
was introduced and the radical nature of the draft plan proposed by Khrushchev 
in his memorandum to the Central Committee Presidium. In this document, 
Khrushchev proposed that all young people, “irrespective of the position of their 
parents in society and the posts held by them,” should on completion of their 
secondary education go to work in industry and there prepare themselves for 
entry to higher educational establishments on the basis of correspondence or 
evening courses. 


. . after completion of seven or eight grades, all school-children should be made to 
take part in socially useful work in factories, on collective farms, etc. Both in town 
and country... all school-leavers should go into industry; nobody should get out 
of it. In the first place; this will be democratic, since more equal conditions will be 
created for all citizens: neither the position of the parents nor their petitions will 
absolve anyone from productive labor; secondly, it will be an excellent school for 
educating all young people in the spirit of the heroic traditions of the working class 
and the collective farm peasantry.’ 


All this was aimed at preventing self-perpetuation of a privileged stratum, 
since with the exception of a small number of children of highly placed persons 
all would be forced to go into industry and attempt to complete their secondary 
education by means of correspondence courses after a hard working day. Bearing 
in mind the unsuitability of the majority of present-day young people of this 
stratum for physical labor and their negative attitude toward it, as well as the 
peculiar features of work in Soviet factories (stoppages, shock-working, etc.), 
it is difficult to believe that many of these young people would successfully 
complete their secondary education, let alone receive good references from the 
managements and public organizations of the factories. 


Thus, the children of parents belonging to the privileged stratum will, for the 
most part, hardly be able to obtain a higher education and follow in the footsteps 
of their parents. Their place will be taken not only by the most capable and hardy 
from other strata, but also by those who by their devotion to the Party and by 
their work in public organizations win the trust of the management. 


Apart from parents, grounds for dissatisfaction with Khrushchev’s draft 
reform must have existed among Soviet scientists. The fact is that Khrushchev’s 
proposed reform almost completely ignored the training of specialists essential 
to the introduction of complex mechanization, automation and electronic devices, 
who with the present level of technological development must pursue an intensive 
and uninterrupted course in one narrow specialty and possess not only a good 
practical knowledge but also a thorough theoretical grounding. , 


Apart from higher Party circles, supporters of Khrushchev’s reform probably 
included officials of the higher economic and planning agencies, who would be 
attracted by Khrushchev’s promises that they would receive between 2 million 


"8 Thid, p.37. 
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and 3,500,000 young workers annually, 40 percent of them in urban areas, the 
rest in the country.’ 


Discussion of Khrushchev’s proposals in high Party circles went on for about 
two months before, in November 1958, a plenary session of the Central Committee 
adopted a considerably watered down version of the draft. Judging by the fact 
that the version adopted represented very much of a compromise, it may be 
supposed that the discussions witnessed a rather violent exchange of opinions. 
This is reflected in the law as adopted on December 24, 1958, which constituted 
a mixture of political and educational half-measures. 


“The main measures figuring in this law and having some degree of influence 
on social processes are as follows: 


1. The creation, despite Khrushchev’s recommendations, of “secondary 
general educational polytechnical labor schools,” where children who have 
completed the eighth grade may spend the last three years of their secondary 
education, combining ordinary instruction with occupational training. 

2. The introduction of a period of compulsory work in industry, lasting not 
less than two years, for all persons, with few exceptions, wishing to enter higher 
educational establishments. 


3. The reservation of not less than 20 percent of places in higher educational 
establishments for those who have completed their secondary education but have 
not done two years’ work in industry. 

4. Compulsory production of references from Party, Komsomol and “public” 
organizations for admission to higher educational establishments. 


In addition, it was decided to introduce for students in many subjects a 
combination of instruction and socially useful work in the first two years of their 
course and also to shift the emphasis on instruction from daytime to evening and 
correspondence courses. The law also contained a long-term plan for extending 
the network of boarding schools. 


By comparison with Khrushchev’s original draft, these measures represent 
very much of a compromise and can hardly satisfy either of the contending sides. 
Moreover, like any compromise, they cannot achieve the original social goals 
of the reform and require supplementary measures to “restrain” the privileged 
stratum. Here it should be noted that, owing to the half-hearted and unsystematic 
nature of the reform, a particularly serious situation was created in the 
national educational system, where there is need of many amendments to even 
partly overcome the shortcomings in the school system brought about by the 
reform, 

Despite the fact that the effect of the reform was calculated to be felt over a 
long period, experience gained in the first four years of its application provide 
adequate grounds for making provisional estimates of its effectiveness on the 
social plane. 


7 Ibid., p. 39. 
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It is difficult to imagine that among young people who have no patticular 
attachment to physical labor the three-year period of compulsory instruction in 
subjects which do not always correspond with the desires of the students can 
help to overcome this aversion, let alone instill a love of physical labor.—The 
more so in view of the fact that such instruction is frequently carried out under 
the most primitive conditions without materials and equipment, or else is given 
only in such subjects as may be studied at nearby factories.® 

It is also doubtful whether the introduction of occupational training in second- 
ary schools and the compulsory working period prior to admission to higher 
educational establishments can have much effect on the self-perpetuation of the 
privileged stratum. : 

Of course, the majority of young people whose parents have insufficient 
connections and influence in society must study a special subject for three years, 
but they can avoid the two-year period of physical labor after finishing school 
by making use of the 20 percent quota of places in higher educational establish- 
ments reserved for those who have not fulfilled this requirement. Whereas before 
the reform, according to Khrushchev, the parents’ battle for places began after 
the competitive examination, now the parents vie to gain this reserved 20 percent 
of places. In general, it may be supposed that the latter concession was won by 
representatives of the elite during discussion of the draft reform, and may be 
regarded as a successful effort on their part to retain, at least in part, their privileged 
position. At the same time, infiltration of the ranks of the elite by outsiders is now 
more effectively controlled by the Party through the medium of references from 
Komsomol organizations. For a person who is ideologically unreliable, the ac- 
quisition of a good reference is very difficult; for anyone who openly professes 
a teligious faith, it is impossible. 

To a considerable extent, the effectiveness of control over candidates chosen 
for admission to higher educational establishments will depend on the attitude 
of local organizations toward providing references, but in view of the fact that 
in even the smallest industrial undertakings there is, as a rule, a Party and Kom- 
somol organization, a good reference will depend to a still greater extent on partic- 
ipation in the work of these organizations and admission to higher educational 
establishments may well become primarily the prerogative of their members. 

As regards the dangerous increase in the number of non-working young 
people waiting for the chance of admission to a higher educational establishment, 
the introduction of the two-year period of work in industry and the need for 
paper qualifications have provided the Soviet administration with a better means 
for bringing pressure to bear on this group. Whereas before the reform non- 
working young people could explain the lack of a qualification by the fact that 
they had been awaiting their turn for admission to a higher educational establish- 
ment, now all those not falling into the 20 percent category are obliged to take a 
job in industry. The only exceptions are veterans of World War II and those 
demobilized from the army and navy. 





8 See Komsomolskaya pravda, July 31, November 16 and December 18, 1962. 
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In addition, in May 1961 the Union republics issued decrees “On Intensifying 
the Campaign against Persons Avoiding Socially Useful Work and Leading 
Anti-Social and Parasitical Lives.”® Under these decrees, a penalty of 2—5 years’ 
banishment and compulsory labor can be imposed on any young people who 
avoid “socially useful work” or are listed as working for an undertaking only 
for appearances’ sake but in fact are “engaged in private enterprise activities.” 
Many young people who cannot gain admission to higher educational estab- 
lishments and do not wish to undertake physical labor are obliged to make 
money on the side by various “private enterprise” activities. 

The measures resulting from the school reform and from the above decrees 
provide the authorities with extensive administrative means to bring pressure 
to bear on this group of young people, but the main social problem—the dis- 
satisfaction of young people and their parents with the existing limitations on 
obtaining a higher education—remains unresolved. 

Thus, it has already become clear that the social objectives which the Party 
intended the reform to achieve are hardly likely to be attained without consid- 
erable amendments to it being introduced. The privileged elite has been able 
to maintain a large part of its rights in the field of education, but the campaign 
by the authorities against its position will be continued on other sectors. 

Summing up the present situation, it may be stated that the main victim of 
the school reform has been education. As is clear from the numerous complaints, 
proposals and petitions of students, parents and teachers, as well as eminent 
scientists, the reform has not only failed to eliminate many old shortcomings 
of the Soviet school system but has created a host of new ones. The introduc- 
tion of the period of labor and the shifting of emphasis from daytime instruction 
to evening and correspondence courses has had a particularly adverse effect on 
the development of science and the training of specialists. 


As Academician S. Sobolev mentioned in an article with reference to the 
experience of the examining commissions of the Novosibirsk State University, 
“contingents of future physicists and mathematicians, who had a break after 
completing their secondary education, have a more limited and shaky knowl- 
edge and, what is most important, are less capable of assimilating creative work 
methods than those who came straight from the school bench without an 
‘entr’acte’ in their education.”?° 

Academician A. Mints refers to the difficulties which future scientists and 
engineers who were switched to evening courses encounter: 

During the first two years at a technical college, the foundations are laid—the 
groundwork in physics, mathematics and chemistry which must be assimilated and 
mastered by a future scientist or engineer (assimilated, not just learnt parrot fashion). 
This requises great perseverance. But it is for precisely these years that the students 
are transferred to evening courses. In the morning, they work in factories. 
© Sovetskaya Rossiya, May 5, 1961. 

10 Yrowst, 1962, No. 6, p. 68. 

U Teyestia, September 14, 1962, 
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Such a deterioration in the education of future specialists cannot fail to be 
reflected in the development of Soviet science and technology, including the 
arms industry. In this respect, the consequences of Khrushchev’s school reform 
may become a powerful weapon in the hands of the privileged elite for, bringing 
pressure to bear on the Party leaders with the object of removing educational 
obstacles for the children of the technical intelligentsia and thereby restoring 
their position at the top of the social pyramid. Any weakening on the part of 
the Party would restore the old situation and would leave unresolved those 
social problems with which the school reform of 1958 was intended to deal. 


S. Voronitsyn 
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Alcoholism in the Soviet Union 


Soviet propaganda asserts that social factors constitute the main reason for 
alcoholism in capitalist countries. It holds that 


. widespread alcoholism among the masses of the people in capitalist countries 
is due to vicious exploitation of the workers, their economic and political oppression, 
exceedingly arduous living conditions, poor accommodation, exhausting work. . .1 


whereas in the USSR 


.. the main causes for the existence and spread of alcoholism—exploitation, injustice 
and the poverty of the working masses—have been eliminated? ~ 


In the circumstances, one might expect to find in the Soviet Union, if not a 
‘complete absence of alcoholism, at least a sharp decrease in it. Yet not only does 
drunkenness occur in Soviet society, but it is tending to become ever more 
widespread. In its attempts to explain away this fact, Soviet propaganda describes 
alcoholism in the Soviet Union as a result of “survivals of the past, noxious habits 
and customs.” 

“Roots of an Evil Tradition” is the title given to an account of a round table 
press conference staged by Nedela, the weekly supplement published by Jzvestia 
on the subject of alcoholism. A host of measures were proposed at this conference, 
including the compulsory provision of sandwiches with spirits, an éxtension of 
the network of tea and coffee houses, an increase in the production of wine and 
an intensification of propaganda. Some of those present even suggested that 
people should be “taught how to drink. ?”A certain amount of good sense emerged 
from the discussion. One speaker dared to say: 


Survivals of capitalism? Decades have passed since the October Revolution. 
A generation of people has grown up which knows of the tsars [only] by hearsay, 
yet we continue to assert that deviations from standards of behavior (drunkenness 
and hooliganism) are survivals. If we take this line, we shall not explain anything 
but will rather be diverted from the real causes of drunkenness. Without analysing 
the latter, it is impossible to understand the effects and to choose the most effective 
medicines, 


‘But despite such plain speaking no agreement was reached: 


We spent four hours sitting at the round table. As the Ee pointed out, 
we only kept going because we were drinking strong tea. ... And yet we could 
teach no unanimous conclusion.‘ 


The account of this press conference, like numerous other reports in the 
‘Soviet press, Confirms the growth of alcoholism in the Soviet Union, but this is 


~~ ALL Zimin and Y. D. Lebedev, Alkogolizm (Alcoholism), Moscow, 1955, p. 4. 
2 G, A. Mendelson, Alkogolizm i prestupnost (Alcoholism and Crime), Moscow, 1957, p. 11. 


3 Nedelya, December 9-15, 1962. 
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no new phenomenon. At the Eighth Party Congress in 1919, a clause stressing the 
need to combat alcoholism was written into the Party program then adopted. 
Forty years later, in his speech at the Thirteenth Congress of the Komsomol in 
1958, Khrushchev felt impelled to state: 


It is essential to conduct a decisive campaign against such intolerable mani- 
festations among young people as drunkenness. ... The Komsomol can do a great 
deal to combat such an evil as ulicit distilling, which facilitates the ae of 
drunkenness.5 


In October 1962, Ekonomicheskaya gazeta printed an article in which special 
correspondent I. Alekseev stated that not only should illicit distilling be written 
about but an alarm should be sounded. The head of the police under the RSFSR 
Ministry for the Maintenance of Public Order, A. Y. Kudryavtsev, was quoted 
as saying that since the decree of the RSFSR Supreme Soviet Presidium of May 
1961, increasing penalties for illicit distilling, “according to information at our 
disposal the number of cases of illicit distilling ... has not diminished.”® Illicit 
distilling is carried on everywhere—in Lipetsk, Kursk, Smolensk, Penza and other 
oblasts—not only by ordinary mortals but even by deputies of rural soviets. As 
the chairman of the Leningrad City Court, S. E. Solovev, remarked, “Illicit 
distilling is a major social evil.”” 

There can be no doubt that illicit distilling is now, as in the past, a very wide- 
spread occurrence in the Soviet Union. In 1923, some 300 million liters of moon- 
shine were distilled.® It is true that this was at a time when the manufacture and 
sale of vodka were prohibited and 10 percent of all farmsteads were engaged in 
the practice: in the first six months of that year, 295,000 cases of illicit distilling 
were brought to court,® while in 1924 the figure was 275,000.19 Analysis of the 
situation at the present time, when there is full-scale production of vodka by the 
state, leads one to the conclusion that illicit stills continue to make a very signif- 
icant contribution to the production of alcohol. In nine months of 1962, about 
1,200 illicit distillers were unmasked in Lipetsk Oblast alone and more than 13,000 
liters of pulp confiscated from them.1! In 1960, 4,033 persons in Kursk Oblast 
were found to be engaged in illegal distilling.1* In the Berezovo Raion of Voronezh 
Oblast, illegal distilling was being carried on in 42 of 44 centers of population. 13 





5 XIII sezd V sesoyuznogo Leninskogo Komemunisticheshogo Soyuza Molodezht (Thirteenth Congress of the 
All-Union Deninist Communist League of Youth), Stenographic transcript, Moscow, 1959, p. 285. 

8 Ekonomicheskaya gazeta, October 20, 1962. 

7 Sovetskoe gosudarsivo i pravo, 1962, No. 3, p. 135. 


8 Bolshaya Sovetrkaya Entsiklopediya (Large Soviet Encyclopedia), 1st ed., Moscow, Vol. I, 1926, 
col. 243. 


? Ibid. 

30 Bolshaya medsisinskaya entsiklopediya (Large Medical Encyclopedia), 2nd ed., Moscow, Vol. I, 
1956, p. 734, 

ll Ekonomicheskaya gazeta, October 20, 1962. 

18 Sovetskaya yustitsiya, 1961, No. 14, p. 12. 

13 Sovetskoe gosudarstvo + pravo, 1962, No. 3, p. 135. 
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The scale of illicit distilling may be judged from the following figures. In the 
Dobrovo Raion, which has a population of 40,000, over a period of six months 
in 1962 some 39,000 kilograms of sugar were used for illicit distilling, representing 
80,000 liters of 25% moonshine or 40,000 liters of 50%. Rough calculations indi- 
cate that about 100 million liters of moonshine have been illegally distilled annually 
over the past few years, not counting the illegal manufacture of a whole host of 
less potent alcoholic liquors. 


Illicit distilling is, of course, combatted in all countries, but to assert, as 
Khrushchev does, that it “facilitates the spread of drunkenness” is a distortion 
of the truth. Neither Khrushchev nor the authors of pamphlets on alcoholism, 
who sound the alarm about illegal distilling, bother to mention the fact that the 
` Soviet state itself trades in spirits and is increasing production from year to year, 
as may be seen from the table below. 


Production of Alcoholic Beverages in the Soviet Union 


1940 1950 1960 
(Liters), — 
Spirits .......2.. 935,100,000 642,000,000 1,428,500,000 
Wine... 2.0.2.0. 245,000,000 304,000,000 937,000,000 
Beer ....... 000 1,213,000,000 1,308,000,000 2,498,000,000 
Total..... 2,393,100,000 2,254,000,000 4,863,500,000 


SOURCES I K. Sivobp, Pishcberapa promyshlexnost SSSR (The Food Industry of the USSR), Moscow, 1957, pp. 161—64, V P. 
Zatov, Prebebesapa premy chlarmost prone, Soyaxa (The Food Industry of the Soviet Union), Moscow, 1959, p 162; ” Nerodase 
SSSR» 1960 godu Statrsiucbeshy sxbegodmik (The National Economy of the USSR in 1960. A Statistical Yearbook), Moecow, 1961, p. 356 


Per Capita Consumption of Alcoholic Beverages in the Soviet Union 
(In terms of absolute skobol, taking vodke as having 409%, wine 124% and beer 8459% alcohol content) 


1910 1940 1950 1960 

m (Laters) renee 

Vodka... 2.50 2.05 1.44 3.00* 
Wine sses. 0.11 0.16 0.21 0.55 
Beer oseseiesssx 0.55 0.50 0.60 0.98 
Total..... 3.16 2.71 2.25 4.53 


* Including iheitly desulled hquor 
SOURCES: Authoc’s calculations based on production or consumption statistics given in Bedshaps secdsisinskape ext stklopedipa (Large 
Medical Encyclopedia), 1st ed , Moscow, VoL I, 1928, col 410, V P. Zotov, Tiene mal sr Sewetskago Soyxza (The Food In- 
dustry of the Soviet Union), Moscow, 1959, p. 162, I K. Sivolap, Pisteberepe promprhlewnest SSR (The Food Industry of the USSR), 
Moscow, 1957, pp 161—64; Naredwor Abosxyessive SSSR o 1950 godu Statistecbesky eabegodmk (The Nanooal Economy of the USSR in 
1960 A Statistical Yearbook), Moscow, 1961, p. 356 


The Soviet press delights in asserting that consumption of alcohol in the Soviet 
Union is on the decline, citing the figures for 1950. What it forgets to point out 
is that at that time the vineyards, breweries and distilleries destroyed during the 
war had not yet been fully restored. In fact, consumption of alcohol is on the 
increase. Alcoholic beverages produced in 1960 included 1,381 million liters of 
vodka, about 50 million liters of brandy and “champagne,” 937 million liters of 
wine and 2,498 million liters of beer.14 To these figures may be added the 100 


it Narodnos kbozyaistvo SSSR v 1960 godu: Statistschesky exbsgodnik (The National Economy of the 
USSR in 1960: A Statistical Yearbook), Moscow, 1961, p. 356; L K. Sivolap, Pishebevaya promyshlennost 
SSSR (The Food Industry of the USSR), Moscow, 1957, pp. 161-64, 
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million liters of moonshine mentioned earlier. Since virtually all production is 
for the home market, these figures also represent consumption. 


Thus, the Soviet leaders’ assertion: 


In pre-Revolutionary Russia, the consumption of alcohol was rising. After the 
Great October Socialist Revolution it began to fall, and in 1950 the level of per 
capita consumption of alcohol had declined by 38 percent by comparison with 1891,15 


is no more than juggling with figures. In fact, per capita consumption, in terms 
of absolute alcohol, has risen from 2.71 liters in 1940 to 4. 33 liters in 1960, whereas 
in 1910 it was only 3.16 liters. 


It is also interesting to note how much the Soviet population expends on the 
purchase of alcoholic beverages. Soviet propaganda asserts that the Tsarist govern- 
ment robbed the people by selling vodka at inflated prices. Almost all articles 
and pamphlets on alcoholism contain excerpts from Lenin’s article “Free Cash,” 
written in 1913, in which Lenin, charging the Tsarist government with raising 
the price of vodka on October 1, 1908, wrote: 


.. the average price of state-produced vodka for the five-year period 1908—12 
stood at 8 rubles 48 kopeks a vedro [12.3 liters], that 1s, exactly 42 kopeks dearer 
than in the preceding four-year period (19047, 8 rubles 6 kopeks a vedro).1* 


Lenin expressed indignation that by this increase in price the government 
had in five years robbed the people of 185 million rubles;1” but this is nothing 
compared with the “economic” activities of the Soviet government. 


Whereas in 1913 the Russian population paid 800 million rubles for vodka 
which cost the state only 200 million to produce,}8 in 1960 the Soviet population 
paid the state 10,110 million rubles for alcoholic beverages. This figure can be 
arrived at by the following means: In 1960, the retail turnover of food and drink 
totaled 42,700 million rubles, including 11,000 million rubles spent on alcoholic 
and non-alcoholic beverages.1® Figures for the latter two items are deliberately 
combined in Soviet statistics. From information on the production of various 
beverages contained in a number of official Soviet sources, it may be calculated 
that non-alcoholic beverages account for about 26 percent of this total quantita- 
tively. However, since on an average non-alcoholic beverages cost only one quarter 
as much as alcoholic ones, their contribution to sales is only about 890 million 
rubles, or 9 percent, which leaves 10,111 million rubles, or nearly 24 percent of 
the turnover in the retail food and drink trade, to be accounted for by alcoholic 
beverages. 


Lenin reproached the Tsarist government for raising the price of vodka by 
about 4 kopeks a liter, but now the Soviet government fixes the prices of alcoholic 
beverages just as arbitrarily, if not more so. If the average price of spirits in 1940 





18 Bolshaya medtisinskaya entsiklopediya, 2nd ed., Vol. I, 1956, p. 727. 

16 V.I, Lenin, Sochinentya (Works), 4th ed., Moscow, Vol. XVII, 1948, p. 563. 
17 Thid. 

18 Ibid. 

1% Narodnoe khozyaistvo SSSR 9 1960 godu ..., p. 689. 
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is taken as 100, in 1950 it stood at 264 and in 1960 at 317.20 At the present time, 
the state-fixed price for a 0.7-liter bottle of vodka is 2 rubles 86 kopeks, which, 
taking the average monthly wage as 80 rubles, represents 6 hours’ work. Such 
high prices naturally makea large hole in a worker’s budget and are a major 
incentive for illegal distilling, moonshine being sold for only 1 ruble a bottle. 


The average Soviet worker now spends 121 rubles, or 12.6 percent of his 
annual income, on alcoholic beverages. Even when such expenditure is spread 
over the entire population, the per capita figure is still very high at 48 rubles 5 
kopeks. In 1926, when the value of the ruble in terms of gold was more or less 
the same as now, per capita expenditure on alcohol was only 6 rubles.*1 


Utilizing overall figures for the consumption of alcohol in Western countries, 
Soviet propaganda claims that the country with the lowest consumption of alcohol 
is the Soviet Union. This is true but in a quantitative, not a qualitative sense. 
The effects of consuming alcohol depend for the most part on the form in which 
it is taken. In France, for instance, the majority of the alcohol is accounted for 
by the regular consumption of wine. In 1950, wine accounted for 78 percent of the 
Frenchman’s consumption of alcohol, and concentrated spirits for only 5 percent. 
Although in West Germany per capita consumption of absolute alcohol is 11.65 
liters annually, as against 4.53 liters in the Soviet Union, beer accounts for 67 
percent of this figure and spirits only 15.8 percent.?* In the United States, beer 

. accounts for 49.5 percent of the alcohol consumed.** In the Soviet Union, on 
the other hand, concentrated alcohol accounts for 66.2 percent of consumption 
and, in contrast to the West, alcohol is used in the Soviet Union for the express 
purpose of getting drunk. The journal Yunost describes how people drink in the 
Soviet Union in a report on a holiday in Moscow: 


.In the evening in the Metro you look around at your fellow passengers in the 
carriage. ... The smart, dashing men have been transformed: their eyes are 
veiled ın a smoky languidness, their heads hang down, they want to slip down, 
onto the seat, onto the floor, anywhere they can. One, three sheets in the wind, 
‘glares threateningly at everyone around him. He is just itching to “lay into” someone, 
give him a pretext and. .. 

A holiday is like an ocean wave: it throws you off your feet and drags you off 
somewhere. You stand and gape and there you are lying under the fence, cast u 
by a mighty alcoholic breaker.** : 


But why is drunkenness so widespread in the Soviet Union? It would appear 
that all the causes to which Soviet propaganda formerly attributed it have long 
since been eliminated: even Soviet propaganda now dismisses “survivals of 
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capitalism” as a cause because it is too outdated. But it dare not speak of the true 
causes of alcoholism and drunkenness since these have ceased to be the result of 
a “capitalist society” and are now the result of “Soviet socialism.” Nevertheless, 
the Soviet press is now being forced to admit that drunkenness is a consequence 
of the many contradictions in Soviet society, giving as reasons for it disillusion- 
ment, arduous work and the drabness of Soviet life. In explaining why a previous- 
ly exemplary young man began to drink, an article in Nedelya says: 

Real life proved more complex and difficult than that which Andrei had been - 
promised at school, about which he had read and which he had seen in the cinema 
and on television. . . .There was a gulf between goals and actual standards, between 
dreams and everyday life.... His comrades gave him a drink and it seemed that 
life had suddenly become gayer. . .25 . 


According to Yunost, a girl member of thé Komsomol speaking before a 
communal court at which the subject of drunkenness was discussed, stated: 
“Yes, we had something to drink. Why? We drowned our boredom in wine.” 26 
The Soviet press cannot, of course, state that it is such reasons as the absence of 
education in freedom, the oppressiveness of the dictatorship, the suppression 
of human dignity and bureaucracy that are the primary causes of alcoholism. But 
at the moment the scapegoat for this, as for all other failings, is the personality 
cult. We read: “But surely much of what occurred during the time of the personal- 
ity cult could be taken as a reason for drunkenness?” 27 


In this connection, it is interesting to consider excerpts from Engels’ The State 
of the Working Class in England, which Soviet propaganda so loves to cite in ex- 
plaining the causes of alcoholism in capitalist society. The only thing is that in 
this present era the appraisal of alcoholism is far more appropriate to the Soviet 
Union than the capitalist world: 


The tired and exhausted worker returns home from work. He enters his un- 
comfortable, damp, cheerless and dirty dwelling. He is urgently in need of recreation, 
he needs something to make working worth while, something that may alleviate 
for him the prospects of a hard day tomorrow... 


Drunkenness has here ceased to be a vice, for which he who is infected with it 
can be blamed. It becomes...an inevitable consequence of certain conditions 
reacting on a weak-willed object—weak-willed at any rate in these conditions. Let 
those answer for it who have made the worker such an object !#8 


Let them indeed! 
A. I. Lebed 


35 Nedslya, December 9—15, 1962. 

38 Yunost, 1962, No. 11, p. 102. 

237 Nedelya, December 9—15, 1962, 

38 K, Marx and F. Engels, Sosbmeniya (Works), 1st ed., Moscow—Leningrad, Vol I, 1930, 
pp. 395—96. : 
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Culture 


The Fourth All-Union Conference of Young Writers 


The number four seems in recent years to have acquired an ominous signif- 
icance for Soviet writers. In 1958, it was at the fourth plenary session of the 
board of the USSR Union of Writers that the literary “thaw” was disposed of. 
This year, at the fourth plenary session of the board of the RSFSR Union of 
Writers, the manifestation of “free thought” in Soviet literature was brought 
to a halt, for a period at least. Of considerable importance in this repressive 
campaign is the fourth conference of young writers, which, incidentally, did 
not take place until the date had been fixed for the fourth time. 

The idea of the conference arose at the time of the ideological conference 
of December 1961. Originally, it was proposed to call it in the middle of 1962, 
but at about that time the Party leaders had in mind a change of course with 
regard to young writers and so the conference was postponed until December. 
It then transpired that the young “rebels” were by no means prepared to sur- 
render their positions and so a further postponement—until April 17~20—was 
decided upon. The interval between December of last year and this April the 
Party leaders decided to exploit in order to liquidate the trend toward “free 
thought” and so be in a position to conduct the conference in a spirit acceptable 
to the Party. Evidently, however, the preparations were not yet complete by 
the beginning of April and finally the date was fixed for May 7. 


The nature of the conference, as it was finally conceived, may be seen from 
the report on the latest decision regarding its date: 


A few days ago, the VLKSM [Komsomol] Central Committee and board of the 
Union of Writers of the USSR revised and finally settled who is to attend the Fourth 
All-Union Conference of Young Writers. In addition to the plenary sessions, 
creative seminars on prose, poetry, drama, satire and children’s literature are 
being organized.? 


From this it is evident that the list of those who were to attend the confer- 
rence was subjected, to careful consideration and that the young writers were 
being summoned for a quite definite purpose-that of dinning some essential 
political truths into their restless minds. A good indication of what this meant 
may be found in the selection of people whose task it was to discuss and 
assess the work of young writers in the seminars—L. Sobolev, A. Sofronov, N. 
Tikhonov, G. Markov and A. Prokofev among others who had won approval 
for themselves as ideologically correct representatives of Soviet literature. As a 
means of applying the planned pressure upon young writers, it was decided 
that during the conference they should address meetings of workers, collective 
farmers, students and members of the intelligentsia “by way of delivering 
creative reports by youth to the people.” 





1 Literaturnaya gazela, April 16, 1963. 
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At the same time, an intensive campaign against ideological coexistence 
in the field of belles lettres was carried on in the press. The best known among 
the young writers became a subject of constant discussion and their names 
were to be found in every leading article. True-blue Communist theoretician 
A. Metchenko, singing the praises of socialist realism, wrote: 


All the same, when I read A. Voznesensky’s lines about the irresponsible artist 
whom the poet compares to Columbus (“As the inspiration takes you, make for the 
shore.... Looking for India, you'll find Americal”), it seems to me that it is all 
affected, not from the heart, a tribute to an evil fashion.? 


A leading article in Literaturnaya gazeta observes unambiguously that “in 
those cases where reeducation was unsuccessful the Party purged its ranks of 
those who could not be ‘digested’.” On the sins of the younger generation of 
writers, the article says: 

The advocation of “absolute” freedom of creation, of arbitrary conduct [svoevolie], 
is a justification of peaceful coexistence in ideology, a retreat from the Lenintst 
principles of Party and popular spirit, a capitulation before trends in literature and 
art that are alien to us. More than that, it 1s a rejection of true freedom of creation.§ 


At about the same time, Party Central Committee Secretary L. Ilichev ad- 
vanced the slogan: “Talent is not only a personal but primarily a popular heri- 
tage.” Another prominent official, Komsomol Central Committee First Sec- 
retary S. Pavlov, declared in a speech: 


Certain writers and movie workers seem to have deliberately decided to expose 
youth to temptation. If an adolescent reads certain works published in the journal 
Yunost or sees films like Opened Bridges or The Sixteenth Spring, he will inevitably 
begin to think that the meaning of life is to be found in disputatious conduct, 
drinking bouts, girls, debauches, etc.4 


To strengthen its position, the Party mobilized the assistance of public opinion 
and of representatives of the most varied sectors of society, including acade- 
micians and other scholars or scientists of wide repute, engineers, factory 
managers, collective farm chairmen and workers. A collective farmer, for 
example, wrote in the columns of Literaturnaya gazeta defending the nationalities 
and criticizing Evtushenko; socialist realism was championed and the young 
poets criticized by a shepherd from the Syr-Darya Oblast. Such people were 
also invited to attend the conference itself. 


The authorities took care to see that the conference did not acquire too 
authoritative or decisive a character. Its agenda consisted primarily of discus- 
sions, consultations and also simple study sessions. It was also no accident that 
these took place at the “Yunost” Hotel, instead at one of Moscow’s numerous 
“palaces.” It may be added that the relatively small number of persons at- 
tending—170—was watered down by- the inclusion of representatives of the 

3 Izvestia, April 18, 1963. 

3 Literaturnaya gazeta, April 20, 1963. 

4 Komsomolskaya pravda, April 27, 1963. 
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most obscure and provincial literary organizations—people who had produced 
a dozen poems or two or three short stories. Naturally enough, in such an 
assembly Evtushenko, Aksenov, Voznesensky and other young writers with 
a wide reputation tended to lose significance. 


Another feature of the conference was that there wete no formal “reports” 
and the speeches of the more important personalities took the form rather of’ 
discussions. In his opening speech, K. Fedin, head of the USSR Union of Writers, 
stated that the main purpose of the conference would be to facilitate the ex- 
change of experience, that those present would learn more of the writer’s skill 
from their senior colleagues. The role of moralizing Communist and literary 
critic was assumed by space pilot Yury Gagarin, who spent most of his speech 
in reproaching the more independently-minded of young writers. His main 
points were as follows: 


I don’t understand you, Evgeny Evtushenko, You are a writer and poet, with 
talent, so they say. And yet you have published such remarks in the foreign press 
about our country and our people that I feel ashamed of you... 

Why do certain young writers like Vasily Aksenov choose as their heroes persons 
who are not worthy to be imitated? This is profoundly wrong and even insulting . .. 

And then Evgeny Evtushenko, in his notorious “Autobiography,” boasts that 

~ he has not studied electrical engineering and knows nothing about electricity. That’s 
a fine thing to boast about! Since when has ignorance occasionally been raised to the 
status of a virtue?’ ` 


With all due respect to Gagarin’s achieyements and the courage and skill 
to which these bear witness, he is scarcely qualified to give instructions to 
experienced and talented artists and writers. 


Pavlov also assumed the role of a severe Party mentor, reproaching young 
writers for putting themselves forward as critics of dogmatic distortions while 
themselves distorting Marxism and for unmasking the personality cult while 
“offering their own personalities as the object of a cult without any pangs of 
conscience.” He then proceeded to a purge of personalities: 


One does not have to look far for examples. One need merely recall the article 
in Komsomolskaya pravda, “What Kblestakovshchina Leads to” [Komsomolskaya pravda, 
March 30, 1963],® which shows up these pranks of Evtushenko’s persuasively and 
eloquently. I should like to remind you of yet another detail. In his “memoirs,” 
Evtushenko declares that he was expelled from the Komsomol for political reasons; 
he was, you see, too bold a fighter of dogmatists and orthodox persons. But in fact 
Evtushenko was excluded from the Komsomol because for two years he had not 
paid his:membership fees.” 


Pavlov does not, of course, go into this question, for it is quite clear that 
Evtushenko omitted to pay his membership fees on a point of principle, not 
from forgetfulness or for material reasons. 

5 Thid., May 8, 1963. 

6 See Bulletin, 1963, No. 6, pp. 21 and 43. = 

1 Komsomolskaya pravda, May 11, 1963. 
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The leader of the Komsomol went on to deal with the poet Bulat Okudzhava, 
who in his verse had declared that the poet should be protected from the Dantès 
and the Martynovs (Dantès and Martynov being the two men who killed Pushkin 
and Lermontov respectively in duels); Pavlov retorted that Okudzhava “would 
find it handier to share his laurels with such specialists in the boudoir repertoire 
as Leshchenko [a Russian cabaret singer formerly well known in the Balkans].” 
Vasily Aksenov also came under fire: 


I will tell you why we are so irreconcilably opposed to Aksenov’s “star boys.” 
They revolt us not only as ggod-for-nothings, idlers and disputatious persons. We 
are disgusted by the very spirit of such writings, by the language in which they are 
written, by the jargon with which they are littered.® 


The only professional contribution to the conference was a lengthy speech 
delivered by the poet Nikolai Rylenkov, but even this came as though from 
some Olympic heights as advice to inexperienced pupils requiring instruction. 
Rylenkov observed: 


The duty of critics and poets of the older generation 1s to assist youth in sorting 
out the problems with which it is confronted, to direct it along the road to genuine 
innovations that are always profoundly human, are linked with the life of the 
people and proceed from its needs. Genuine innovation is always based upon [the 
process of] absorbing and comprehending anew the experience of preceding 
generations, continuing and deepening the traditions that have been formed and 
tested by time.® 


Rylenkov advised his hearers to learn from the classics and from the founders 
of Soviet poetry—Mayakovsky, Demyan Bedny and Esenin. Especially generous 
tribute he paid to Demyan Bedny, declaring that he possessed the secret of 
Pushkin’s verse. In addition to the canonized poets of the Soviet epoch, he 
acknowledged the right of others to receive recognition as models to be copied: 


I see no harm in the fact that certain young poets turn to the work of Marina 
Tsvetaeva or Boris Pasternak, Innokentit Annenkov or Osip Mandelshtam. They 
are all past masters who have made a definite contribution to our artistic culture and 
one should be familiar with them. The trouble lies elsewhere—in the uncritical 
attitude taken toward the creative experience of these complex and in many ways 
contradictory poets, in the inability to separate the most important from the second- 
rate, the living from the dead.+° 


It may be noted that this passage, here quoted from Literaturnaya Rossiya, 
appears slightly altered in Literaturnaya gazeta, where the names of Innokentii 
Annenkov and Osip Mandelshtam are omitted—at the decision, it may assumed, 
of the papet’s new editor, the orthodox Communist A. Chakovsky- In his speech, 
Rylenkov also mentioned “seditious” writers, albeit indirectly: 





8 Ibid. 
? Literaturnaya Rossiya, May 10, 1963, p. 4. 
10 Thid., p. 5. 
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I see no need once more to return to the mistakes of Evgeny Evtushenko and 
Andrei Voznesensky. They have received a severe and well-deserved rebuke from 
Soviet public opinion, which will make they think if they value the confidence of 
their people, if they value their gifts. They must think a little in peace and quiet: 
they have had too much noise around them.4 


Incidentally, this “peace and quietness” is referred to in an article by G. 
Markov, “Literature’s Tomorrow,” published on the day the conference opened, 
so that the attitude to be taken toward the most “seditious” of the young writers 
had been laid down before May 7. The article said: 


Others who left something to be desired were V. Aksenov and A, Voznesensky, 
who had talked a lot of harmful nonsense in their foreign interviews. On account 
of these mistakes as also of serious creative miscalculations, they have been subjected 
to well-deserved criticism at writers’ plenums and assemblies. It is good that these 
comrades have acknowledged their mistakes and are filled with a desire to give them- 
selves up to intense creative work. V. Aksenov is leaving for the construction 
sites of Siberia, A. Voznesensky is spending a considerable part of his time at 
enterprises of the Vladimir Oblast. One is inclined to think that E. Evtushenko, too, 
will draw his conclusions from his bitter mistakes.1? 


In order to produce the desired effect upon Evtushenko, Izvestia printed an 
open letter from two German workers who had heard the poet speak in Munich. 
In the letter, they say they feel “heavy-hearted” and reproach the poet for “being 
carried away by the Munich carnival and forgetting those tortured at Dachau.” 13 


In this way, the “freethinkers” among the writers and poets were caught 
in the vise at the very beginning of the conference. It is no chance that in the 
April issue of the journal Yunos¢ the first section, headed “Create for the people 
in the name of Communism!”’, contains a list of public confessions and promises. 
Here we find Aksenov’s contribution, entitled “Responsibility to the People,” 
in which the writer says: 


I cannot utter and dislike uttering grandiloquent phrases. It is not a matter of 
words and public confessions. Now I am thinking only of my future work and 
promise my readers that I shall draw my conclusions from the Party’s criticism. 


The young writer V. Pavlinov, who is also a mining engineer, declared that 
all he thought of now was “forward into the firing line!” The well-known poet 
Robert Rozhdestvensky, in a letter headed “Questions and Answers,” wrote: 


Let every line of ours bring us nearer to Communism. May the poets Party 
heart beat in every line we write. May every line of ours be honest and open to the 
end [15 





11 Tid. 

18 Tavestia, May 7, 1963. 

13 Thid. 

14 Yunost, 1963, No. 4, p. 5. 
15 Thid., p. 6. 
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Among the younger generation of writers, there are also those who have 
crossed to the other camp and now come forward as accusers of their colleagues. 
Poetess Rimma Kazakova, for example, declares in a poem called “The Rebels”: 


You also are young. And you rebel, 

And how bravely you raise the rebel’s flag! 

You revolt, and, when one thinks of it, you live, 
Arte dressed and shod in return for this revolt. 


The poem ends: 


The revolt is inglorious when it is vain. 

From drudgery, it turns to a parade. 

And as though in response to the call, “They’re attacking!”’, 
I take the other, not their, side.1¢ 


Equally significant is the poem “A Father’s Ode,” by D. Golubkov, which 
opens with a eulogy: 


You 
Pointed out roads to us, 
Lighted the first fires, 
You were gay and severe, 
Generous and kind.?? 


It is noteworthy that throughout the conference the Soviet press gave no 
indication of any speeches or replies made by the accused writers. We also do 
not know whether they took part in any of the seminars: in any case, it is difficult 
to suppose that Evtushenko, Voznesensky or Rozhdestvensky went to study 
their profession. under Prokofev or Gribachev. No mention is made of 'their 
names in the report of the final meeting at the “Yunost” Hotel, where only 
relatively obscure names appear. Egor Isaev, for example, declared expansively: 
‘,.. There will be a literary summer; it is time for talents to mature, for great 
achievements.”’18 


Thus, if one goes by the meager reports of the conference published in the 
Soviet press, the first impression received is that the Party leaders made the 
“rebels” capitulate, disarm and depart for the construction sites of Siberia and 
elsewhere; that by dint of a planned campaign with united forces, they crushed 
the “revolt” in literature, restoring the Party’s supremacy and the subjugation 
of art to politics. But is this the true situation? It cannot be denied, of course, 
that a “brake has been applied. The dullness of the May issues of the literary 
journals shows that the literary turnpikes, watched over by the Party’s guards, 
are maintaining a strict control of what passes through. The situation is reminis- 
cent of that which obtained in the middle of 1958, when an end was put to the 
literary “thaw,” the law of “socialist realism” was reinforced and the preservers 
of Communist law and order were armed with the directive “For a close: link 
between literature and art and the life of the people.” 

18 Neva, Leningrad, 1963, No. 3, p. 35. 


17 Ogonsk, 1963, No. 20, p. 3. 
18 Thid., p. 2. 
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Reality, however, proved stronger than the directive. The pressure of ‘the 
forces of youth and the support they received from a large section of the Soviet 
intelligentsia soon engendered a fresh urge for artistic freedom, a second literary 
“thaw.” Disquiet among the Party hierarchy led to a further advance of obscur- 
antism against the literary spring. Even so, the need for artistic freedom, once 
recognized, can scarcely be entirely refuted, since the struggle is not confined 
to a dozen or two of poets, writers and artists, but involves those thousands 
of their supporters who crowd the squares, halls and stadiums when Evtushenko, 
Rozhdestvensky, Akhmadulina and others like them are due to appear. These 
masses of the young intelligentsia—and not only the literary intelligentsia—cannot 
be summoned to trial by the Party. Their silence, like the silence of the accused, 
does not signify agreement with the new Party line; and their support for those 
who exptess their views cannot but lead to yet another “thaw” in the future. 


A, Gaev 


REVIEWS 


The Periodical Press 


For some considerable time now, the Party Central Committee has been 
consistently dismantling Marxist theory, modifying in turn individual principles 
and adapting them to its current line. These essentially “revisionist” activities 
the Party leaders nevertheless try to present as a “creative development” of the 
ideas of Lenin. 

The sixth issue for this year of Kommunist opens with a new Lenin document, 
to which particular importance appears to be attached insofar as it comes before 
the leading article. In fact, it relates to a problem which long ago lost its importance 
and which might even be described as stillborn. It concerns the question of con- 
cessions, which arose in 1920 at a time when the Soviet Union was going through 
its greatest crisis, when the country’s economy was in a parlous state and its 
importance on the foreign market was a negative quantity. One’s first reaction 
might well be to ask what connection there was between that faraway period and 
the present, when the Party leaders have confidently declared the possibility of 
overtaking the United States. However, there is a connection, which becomes 
evident upon perusing the document. 

In the introduction, supplied by the Central Committee’s Institute of Marxism- 
Leninism, we read: 

V. I. Lenin explained the theoretical admissibility of concessions as one of the 
forms of state capitalism regulated and controlled by the proletarian dictatorship 
of a state building socialism. Lenin attached great 1mportance to the recruitment of 
foreign capital, as this would provide an opportunity of considerably accelerating 
the reconstruction of Soviet heavy industry and improving the material position 
of the workers and peasants. 

A rapid rate of economic construction was vitally necessary in order to secure 


the Soviet state’s economic independence of the capitalist countries and secure the 
country’s defense (page 3). 


Concessions are thus represented .as an important means of promoting 
socialist construction and as an admissible procedure for solving fundamental 
economic problems. In addition, according to the Institute, they even acquite 
political significance: 

But concession agreements were capable of playing more than a certain economic 
role. Lenin pointed out that their essence “consists in political interest” (Works, 
Vol. XXXI, p. 437), since they would promote the consolidation of peace, the 
improvement of the Soviet republic’s international position and the warding off of 
the danger of a new intervention. The establishment of busines$ relations with 
bourgeois circles would, Lenin explained, impede “military enterprises against us for 
the capitalist powers who [had] made a deal with us” (Works, Vol. XXXI, p. 450). 


The document itself comprises Lenin’s final speech during a discussion on the 
subject of concessions which took place at a meeting of Party delegates to the 
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Eighth Congress of Soviets on December 21, 1920. It includes the questions 
put by delegates on the forthcoming concessions and Lenin’s explanations. 
Particularly significant are the terms employed by Lenin in insisting upon the 
need for concessions and defining their importance. For example, in reply to the 
question whether concessions would not amount to a recognition that the 
capitalist state was going to linger on, thereby excluding the possibility of a 
tapid world revolution, Lenin said: 


The point is not that we recognize the prolonged existence [of capitalist states], 
but that gigantic forces are pushing them to the verge of the precipice. Our existence 
and accelerated emergence from a critical situation and starvation are a gigantic 
force, and revolutionary factors are more powerful than those few pence (seen from 
the standpoint of the world economy) which they will receive from us. The odd 
hundred or thousand machines and steam engines are of tremendous importance 
for us, for, by speeding up the repairs to transport which Trotsky had estimated 
would take four-and-a-half years and which he reduced to three-and-a-half years, 
it will be possible to speed them up by one year more. And reducing the destruction 
and starvation by a year is of tremendous importance for us (page 5). 


If we exclude the elements of demagogic propaganda, this means that the 
overcoming of economic difficulties is something higher than theoretical prin- 
’ ciples—a recognition that reality is superior to abstract Communist dogmas. 


At that time, the main subject of the discussion on concessions was the 
agreement with American entrepreneurs for the leasing of Kamchatka. Lenin’s 
remarks on this concession, quoted in the document, are significant: 


I have said that the concession is for a period of 50—60 years. We receive a share 
of the products, they receive the right to build a military and naval base on the inlet 
near which an oilfield is situated (page 7). 


It might seem that this question had little in common with the present-day 
economic and political problems of the USSR; but in fact the question of col- 
laborating with non-Communist countries is directly connected with the policy 
of peaceful coexistence, which Khrushchev regatds as the only possible form 
of relations between the two world systems. 

There is, however, another reason—the emergence of a large number of new 
independent powers which are still weak economically and which have not as 
yet even finally crystallized their political institutions. Whether they want to or 
not, they are, or will be, obliged to appeal to the industrially highly-developed 
countries to help organize their economies by means of concessions or other 
forms of agreement. With the aid of this Lenin document and the interpretation 
placed upon it, the Soviet leaders want to show that any country, whatever its 
political regime, may adopt the course of making concessions. Such a view is 
profitable to the Soviet leaders, since the USSR, like the non-Communist powers, 
is anxious to conclude agreements for the purpose of developing the natural 
resources of young Asian and African states, for this provides an opportunity 
not only of exploiting these resources but also of entering into closer relations 
with these countries. To this should be added a consideration which does not 
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figure in Soviet propaganda: putting it bluntly, Lenin’s idea was: “We shall 
exploit them—the capitalists—until we have gathered enough strength and then 
we shall push them over the precipice.” This cynical idea is the foundation of the 
policy of peaceful coexistence. 


All modifications of, and departures from, Marxist dogma are termed in the 
USSR “creative development of Marxism,” although they are in fact manifes- 
tations of “revisionism” and even “‘reformism.”’ But once more Lenin, in whose 
works statements may be found which bear some relation, direct or indirect, 
to the question, comes to the aid of present-day Soviet theoreticians. In the 
leading article printed in the same issue of Kommunist, we read: 


V. I. Lenin creatively developed all the component parts of Marxism—philos- 
ophy, political economy and scientific Communism—provided answers to funda- 
mental, vital questions raised by the new era before the working class, and with the 
powerful light of revolutionary theory illuminated the road of humanity to Commun- 
ism. 

Lenin’s revolutionary activity and all his works are imbued with a creative 
understanding of Marxism as an undying developing doctrine which demands 
loyalty to fundamental principles but does not acknowledge any stereotypes or 
dogmas (page 12). 


In this way, deviations from Marxist principles are explained away and the 
way is prepared for further deviations in the future. In every case, of course, it is 
stressed that all political and economic experiments coincide with the wishes of 
the people and promote its interests. The journal’s editors add that the achieve- 
ments would be much greater if it were not for the effect of the cult of Stalin, 
although they maintain that the Party has always pursued a great historic cause. 


The article devotes particular attention to the question of adapting theories: 


We are living in an age when reality advances ever more theoretical questions 
which either did not arise at all for the classics of Marxism or were seen by them ina 
general form. The Communist Party of the Soviet Union creatively solves these 
questions, boldly revises principles that have ceased to correspond to historical 
experience and manifests a genuine Marxist-Leninist attitude to revolutionary 
theory. It is precisely this that is borne out by the decisions of the Twentieth, 
Twenty-First and Twenty-Second Party Congresses, the documents of the Central 
Committee’s plenary sessions and the entire activity of our Party (page 13). 


It is stating nothing new to say that in practice the Communist leaders have 
applied Marxist theory in different ways at different times. Under Stalin, it was 
modified to support the construction of Communism in one country, which 
led to the isolation of the Soviet state from the rest of the world. After Stalin’s 
death, the course was once more set for international revolution, which requires 
constant contact with other countries and a maximum infiltration into their 
internal affairs. Consequently, all theoretical expositions of recent years underline 
that the construction of Communism in the Soviet Union is a task of international 
concern. The article under review states: 
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The construction of Communism in the USSR 1s a great international task of the 
Soviet people which corresponds to the interests of the entire world socialist system, 
to the interests of the international proletariat and all progressive humanity (page 17). 


The principles of proletarian internationalism and the “creative development” 
of Marxism-Leninism are presented as a harmonious background for the entire 
political line of the Soviet government and in particular for the policy of peaceful 
coexistence, which is described as an objective necessity. 


The same line is pursued in a leading article of the journal Partiinaya zhizn, 
“Lenin’s Ideas Live and Conquer”: 


Soviet citizens are being constantly educated in the ideas of proletarian inter- 
nationalism, in a spirit of noble responsibility before the world Communist and 
workers’ movement. As genuine internationalists, we have unfailingly spoken out 
and still speak out in support of our class brothers fighting for their rights in the 
countries of capital. Our sympathies and our support are always on the side of those 
fighting for their liberation from the colonial and imperialist yoke, for their liberty 
and national independence. The policy of consolidating and unifying all progressive 
anti-imperialist forces is our consistently internationalist policy (Partiinaya zhizn, 
1963, No. 7, page 7). 


Thus, internationalism and peaceful coexistence are the main theoretical points 
of Soviet propaganda and, according to the theoreticians, proceed from the 
teachings of Marx and their practical realization by Lenin. According to Molodoi 
kommunist, the idea of coexistence was topical as far back as 1918: 


Even in the difficult years of the intervention, when the Soviet republic, shedding 
its blood, was warding off the blows of its enemies attacking from every side, Lenin 
strove to realize the principles of peaceful coexistence between states with different 
social and political structures, believed in the possibility of normalizing relations 
with the caprtalist countries and desired the establishment of business and commercial 
links with them (Molodoi kommunist, 1963, No. 4, page 7). 


Despite the emphasis upon Lenin, it is not surprising to find that the main 
organs of the Party press today tend to confer growing attention upon Khrush- 
chev even in theoretical questions of Party policy. An article by V. Polyakov, 
“The Construction of Communism in the USSR and the Development of Agri- 
culture,” was published in Kommunist in connection with the completion of a 
seven-volume edition of speeches and other documents by Khrushchev on the 
subject of Communist construction. It almost goes without saying that the author 
of the article lavishes compliments upon the Soviet leader and presents the 
publication of his speeches as an important event in the life of the Party and in 
the history of Communist construction. He writes: 


In the reports and speeches of Comrade Khrushchev, Party and governmental 
cadres and agricultural workers will find the answers to many theoretical questions 
and also to topical practical questions concerning the development of agriculture 
in the period of the extended construction of Communism (Kommunist, 1963, No. 6, 
page 23). 
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The writer points out that one of the deciding factors in the development 
of agriculture has been the “‘realization of the Leninist principle of the material 
interest of collective farmers, state farm workers and specialists in increasing 
the output of agricultural produce,” but omits to mention that the principle of 
payment virtually according to the amount of work done was introduced in the 
second half of the thirties, i.e., under Stalin, and that under Stalin as today under 
Khrushchev this system of payment amounts to a ruthless exploitation of ae 
cultural workers by the state. 


Naturally, in view of the Lenin anniversary in April, the issues of Soviet 
journals for that month devote much space to Lenin’s writings. Nevertheless, 
the theoretical views contained in them reflect the course currently pursued by 
the Party, in particular the ideological dismantling of Marxist theory which we 
have already mentioned. The same issue of Kommunist contains an article by V. 
Snastin which attempts to establish a direct link between the theories of Marx, 
the practice of Lenin and the new Party Program. We read: 


The Program of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union, which represents 
creative Leninism translated into the language of the practical activities of millions 
of people building Communism, marks out ways and deadlines for the creation 
of a material and technical basis for Communism ın our land, and outlines broad 
perspectives for the development of each branch of the national economy and of the 
entire economy as a whole (page 34). 


Speaking of the creation of a new society, the writer omits to mention the 
Marxist principle that the state is to wither away with the transition to Com- 
munism. On the contrary, he asserts that the leadership of economic affairs will 
continue to be centralized, since this corresponds to the state’s interests and any 
other solution to the question would conflict with the process of gradually 
bringing together the various elements in the country’s economic and social 
life. He writes: 


The rock foundation of a society building Communism is labor, and not labor 
in general but labor that is highly productive, scientifically organized and armed 
with perfected equipment. The Party strictly follows the classical Leninist principle 
that labor productivity is the most important, the most vital thing for the victory 
of the new social regime and that without the attainment of maximum labor produc- 
tivity the final transition to Communism 1s impossible (page 37). 


Lenin’s principles are presented as truths that may be taken as a guide at all 
times and exclude all possibility of doubt. It is on their foundation, we are 
expected to believe, that the entire course of history and the progress of all 
humanity proceed. The writer states: 


e 
The gradual transition from socialism to Communism is an objective process 
governed by laws. As it proceeds, together with a tremendous increase in the 
forces of production and the emergence of a Communist economy, socialist develop 
into Communist social relations and the new man is formed. These are mutually 
related and conditioned processes: the economy constitutes the basis on which 
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social relations and people’s consciousness are changed; in their turn, the develop- 
ment of social relations and the growth of Communist consciousness constitute a 
- most important factor of progress (page 38). 


By way of precaution, the author remarks that recently attempts have been 
made to present certain Leninist principles in a false light, to give them an 
incorrect interpretation, particularly in, the ideological feld; such attempts he 
chooses to consider as isolated phenomena resulting either from superficial 
thinking or from the influence of bourgeois ideology. 


From the future prospects of socialist construction, the author passes to 
international affairs, asserting that peaceful coexistence between states with 
different regimes is a continuation of Lenin’s policies. This, he says, is the Party’s 
general line and cannot be changed. 

The same issue of Kommunist contains an article by Maurice Thorez, “The 
Conception ‘Class’ and the Historical Role of the Working Class,” which in 
its spirit is linked with all the material that we have just reviewed. This steno- 
graphic transcript of a speech delivered on March 13 in connection with the eight- 
ieth anniversary of the death of Marx appears in Kommunist as the voice of West 
European Communism on questions of Marxist theory..It deals with the French 
working class and its composition, the middle classes and their history, the idea 
of “people’s capitalism” and finally the struggle of the working class at the 
present stage. Here the general secretary of the French Communist Party speaks, 
not of peaceful coexistence, but of the need for an active struggle, which he 
regards as a stimulus toward progressive development: 


The reactionary ideologists assert that the class struggle plays a negative role, 
that it hampers progress. In fact, the struggle of the classes not only does not put 
a brake upon the development of society, but actually is its moving force (page 56). 


In Thorez’ view, the more active the class struggle is, the broader becomes 
the road of progress. 


This, however, is followed by an article by N. Inozemtsev entitled “The 
Growing Might of Socialism and Social Progress,” which attempts to link war 
with peaceful coexistence. At first, the author maintains that the coexistence 
of socialist and capitalist states is both an objectively legitimate phenomenon 
and a manifestation of the class struggle. Then he proceeds to the mutual de- 
pendence of the problems of war, peace and social revolution, formulating his 
thought as follows: 


The stubborn and consistent struggle for peace against militarism and imperialistic 
wars is indissolubly linked both with the immediate and with the final aims of the 
Communist movement. This struggle organically proceeds from the indestructible 
mutual dependence of the struggle for peace and that for socialism, for the revolution- 
ary reconstruction of society (page 65). 


Thus, Marxist theory is taken as a basis for arguing entirely different questions: 
the conclusion of agreements with capitalist countries on the subject of con- 
cessions; the development of internationalism; peaceful coexistence; active class 
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struggle; and even the permissibility of wars for the “revolutionary reconstruc- 
tion of society.” The eclecticism of Khrushchev’s revisionism is no guarantee 
for the permanence of his ideological positions. A. Gaw 


The Victory of Provocation 
(Zwycięstwo prowokacji) 
By Józer Macxrewicz 
Published privately at Munich, 1962, 224 pp. 


The author of this book is a Polish journalist who is known in circles consider- 
ably wider than the Polish political emigration, for several works of his have 
appeared in various languages, including The Katyn Wood Murders, published in 
English, German, Italian and Spanish, and The Road to Nowhere, issued in French 
and German editions as well as in English. Among political émigré writers, he 
occupies a somewhat unusual position. He has remarked that the book reviewed 
here is a sort of challenge to his countrymen to revise certain political standards 
to which they universally adhere but which are obsolete by virtue of their “national 
single-track-ness.” He had expressed similar views on more than one occasion 
before; he would seem to be persuaded that a “single-track national approach” 
will not suffice to reach a solution to the complex and large-scale problems of 
today, in particular to the largest and most complex of them all—that of vanquish- 
ing Communism. A new yardstick is necessary in order to.deal with the new 
quality of Communism. 

A more or less exhaustive argumentation of this idea is, in fact, the purpose of 
the present work. The author’s point of departure is his criticism of what has 
been known as “realism” in politics. According to him, national “realism” 
consists in defending the selfish interests of one’s own people, these “realistic” 
interests being concerned with territorial claims and other causes of dispute with 
political neighbors. What may result when this traditional—the author terms it 
“archaic”—-school of political thought comes into conflict with Communist 
reality is shown by an interesting example to which a whole chapter (“Mikasze-. 
wicze”) is devoted. ‘The example is the more curious for having been completely 
forgotten by the world of modern journalism. In the fall of 1919, Denikin, who, 
as commander in chief of the White Army, was victoriously advancing upon 
Moscow, proposed to Pilsudski that he should strike a blow at the main Bolshevik 
forces from the flank, in the general direction Mozyr—Dnieper, which would 
have entailed the destruction of the 12th Soviet Army, under the threat of being 
surrounded. In the author’s view, such a blow would in the circufnstances have 
proved mortal to Bolshevism. (Similar views are expressed by General Denikin 
in his memoirs, the Polish historian Kutszeba and Pilsudski himself in a speech 
delivered at Vilno on April 24, 1923.) Although Pilsudski was at the time at war 
with the Bolsheviks, he turned down Denikin’s proposal. The “White” Russians 
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recognized only the “ethnic” frontiers of Poland, whereas Pilsudski aspired to 
restore her “historical” frontiers, i.e., to resurrect the Polish-Lithuanian federal 
state that had existed until the end of the eighteenth century. Moreover, Pilsudski 
regarded Bolshevik Russia as the lesser evil, being, as he thought, weaker than the 
“counterrevolution” and therefore less dangerous for the young Poland in the 
future. (The author notes, incidentally, that the Polish “‘national-realists” were no 
exception in this regard. Most of the East European national groups, faced with 
the dilemma whether to join forces against the Bolsheviks or with the Bolsheviks 
against each other, chose the latter alternative [page 63].) As a result of these 
doubly “realistic” considerations, Pilsudski not only did not strike against the 
Bolsheviks but even entered into secret negotiations with them and concluded an 
armistice at an obscure place called Mikashevichi (Mikaszewicze). The Soviet 
republic, whose fate, on the authoritative declaration of Lenin, was then hanging 
by a thread, coped with the “White” movement and six months later descended 
with all its force upon Poland. Now it was the fate of free Poland that hung on a 
thread and only the notorious “miracle on the Vistula” saved her for a time from 
a fate which she nevertheless had to undergo twenty-five years later. 

Analysing this historic episode, quoted to show how national “realism” 
worked in practice, the author leaves on one side the question who was more to 
blame—Pilsudski, who insisted on his claims to restore the Grand Duchy of 
Lithuania, or Denikin, who later took pride in the fact that he had yielded not an 
inch of Russian soil in exchange for aid in the struggle against the Bolsheviks. 
He (the author) even treats as insignificant the miscalculation made by Pilsudski 
in overestimating the forces of “counterrevolution” and underestimating those of 
the Bolsheviks. In his view, the real mistake is of a profounder nature and lies in 
the very attempt to compare quantities which are qualitatively different and there- 
fore incomparable. Although “White” Russia refused to accept the idea of Poland’s 
“historical” frontiers, both sides were thinking in the same terms of nationality 
and legality; the Bolsheviks, on the other hand, while making any promises that 
were desired, did not admit the idea of “frontiers”—as normally understood— 
into their ideology. As the author remarks, they were prepared to offer a people 
all that it wished—recognition of its territorial claims, political independence, 
recognition of its national language, etc.—under one condition, namely, that in 
return they received the whole of the state thus recognized, i.e., the opportunity of 
- filling these forms with Communist content and transforming its citizens into 
puppets controlled from outside. The application of the old and well-tried yard- 
stick to a phenomenon of global scale (or pretensions) lying in a totally different 
political plane was bound, sooner or later, to lead to disaster. 

That the use of antequated yardsticks was not peculiar to national groups 
of Eastern Europe is shown by another example taken from history by the 
author (pages 104-7). In the spring of 1922, Germany and the Soviet Union 
signed a treaty at Rapallo which was later supplemented by the “Berlin agree- 
ment” of 1926. By concluding this treaty, which provided for close collaboration 
between the two countries in the most varied fields, Germany’s civilian and mili- 
tary leaders imagined, among other things, that they were following in the steps 
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of Bismarck and by means of a “friendly rapprochement’ with “Bolshevik Russia” 
they were securing their eastern flank. However, as the author remarks, “there 
was a world of difference between Bismarck’s desire for a rapprochement with 
‘white’ St. Petersburg and Stresemann’s rapprochement with ‘red’ Moscow.” The 
move accordingly led to quite different results. The Treaty of Rapallo promoted 
the growth of the USSR’s military, political and economic power and thereby 
also the power of Communism. Consequently, so far from securing Germany’s 
eastern frontier, it increased the danger—and not only for Germany but for the 
whole of Europe. (It may be added that in concluding this treaty Germany was 
hoping to strengthen her international and also her internal situation. The hopes 
of internal stabilization were not realized, and the simultaneous rapid growth of 
Communism and national socialism brought the latter to power in 1933 in view 
of the threat of civil war in Germany.) ' 


The author asks whether German politicians and generals in the twenties 
were really unacquainted with, for example, the issue of Pravda for April 30, 
1920, in which Poland was presented as a “barrier” separating the Soviet pro- 
letariat from the German, or the decrees of Tukhachevsky during the Sovjet- 
Polish campaign, in which he called upon the men of the Red Army to advance 
across ““Poland’s dead body” in order to reach the road to world revolution, 
or, finally, Lenin’s well-kown observation that Berlin was the key to Europe and 
Europe the key to Communist world dominion (an observation to which Khrush- 
chev would evidently subscribe today). Of course they were familiar with these 
things, but attached no serious importance to such “fantastic” documents, which 
did not fit into the old ideas of international politics. The equipment of political 
“realism” contained no instrument with which to measure the ideological danger, 
as a result of which the ideology concerned was regarded as something abstract 
which on the practical plane was non-existent. As the author neatly puts it, the 
Treaty of Rapallo is an excellent example of the “realists’” assessment of an 
imagined reality. 

The failure to understand the nature of the phenomenon known as Com- 
munism, the stubborn attempts to fit this essentially new phenomenon into the 
framework of national concepts—as, for example, the Wyunschiraum that the USSR 
is the same old imperialist Russia with which an agreement can be reached through 
reasonable compromises—are, in the author’s view, a necessary precondition for 
the success of Soviet “disinformation” and propaganda. Soviet “provocation” 
consists in the fact that the Communist center in Moscow is only too willing to 
make use of any opportunity presented to it to assume the mask of a “normal” 
state which is prepared to enter into bilateral agreements, which respects the 
sovereignty of other states and even shows a trend toward democratic evolution. 

The author carefully traces the various stages in the development of this 
“provocation” and assesses the degree of its success. Its beginnings he sees in 
the famous “Declaration of the Rights of the Peoples of Russia” published by 
Lenin a week after the October coup d’état. Its solemn declaration of the right to 
self-determination “to the point of secession” seduced those minor national 
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groups which had just received their independence or were still aspiring to it, 
disoriented them and nipped in the bud all possibility of a common anti-Bolshevik 
front. In the chapter (“Between Bolshevism and Nationalism”) dealing with this 
question, the author considers in detail the policies of Finland, Estonia, Lithuania, 
Belorussia, the Ukraine, Poland and the “White” movement, which stood for a 
“single and indivisible Russia,” and comes to the conclusion that none of these 
national groups recognized the “supranational” threat of Bolshevism and that 
they all placed their own national interests above those of the general struggle 
“ against Bolshevism. 


The experiment successfully carried out among the peoples of the former 
Russian Empire was repeated in modified form on a broader and more inter- 
national scale. Here, too, the Communists skillfully played on the “realistically” 
conceived interests of national states, and this exploitation of an anachronistic 
doctrine and the psychology entertaining it was not slow to bear fruit. 


The most dangerous form today of the “great provocation” is, in the author’s 
view, what he terms “Gomulka-ism.” He dismisses as an “absurd legend” the 
widespread view that Gomulka came to power despite the wishes of Khrushchev, 
and on the basis of a report of the proceedings of the eighth plenary session of 
the Polish Party Central Committee shows that Gomulka was elected first secretary 
after having been proposed by Khrushchev’s henchman Ohab, who had had to 

_ resort to a few electoral tricks in order to achieve his purpose, viz., he had had to 
demand an open ballot since at preceding elections to the politburo and the Central 
Committee secretariat, carried out at the same plenary session by means of a 
secret ballot, Gomulka had emerged in respectively second and third place. 
As for the popular view that Gomulka, anxious at all costs to save Poland, 
struck a bargain with Khrushchev which gave him the right to choose a “Polish 
road to socialism,” representing the first stage of a process of liberalization and 
‘emancipation from the Russian yoke—a view which obviously appeals to the 
feelings of “realistic” politicians, the author presents his own definition of 
Gomulka’s role: 


The essence of Gomulka’s tactics lies in the fact that, basing himself on the old 
models of NEP, he adapted them to the state of mind prevalent at the time... . In 
this way, he pushed his mystification almost to the point of genius, attaining such 
a degree of solidarity between the broad masses and the Party as perhaps not a single 
Communist leader before him had ever achieved. This permitted him in the critical 
year 1956 to save Communism in Poland without bloodshed and earn the just 
gratitude of international Communism (page 155). 


One of the means of “pushing mystification to the point of genius” employed, 
by Communism is “disinformation.” Under this heading, the author under- 
stands not sô much official Communist propaganda as the newer method of 
creating legends such as that to which we have just referred about Gomulka as a 
popular hero, which suit the tastes of the political “realists” of today. Sometimes 
it is difficult to say who is the creator of such myths. They include, for example, 
apocryphal stories from “underground” sources circulated in the West, the 
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reports of accredited Western correspondents endowed with the gift of clair- 
voyance and specializing in a study of the innermost thoughts of Communist 
leaders, etc. The author here remarks ironically: “Formerly it was usual to assess 
the activities of a politician ...on the basis of (1) his words, (2) his deeds. Now 
a new source has been introduced: (3) his thoughts” (page 162). To the same 
category, the author also allocates such officially permitted “oppositional” 
publications as the Polish Poprostu. After he had come to power, Gomulka 
conceived as his primary duty that of transforming the anti-Communist resistance 
which had accumulated in Poland into an opposition to Stalin; this function was 
assumed by Poprostu by directing the general dissatisfaction with the regime along 
the lines of criticism of certain of its manifestations. The enthusiasm aroused 
by this publication at home and abroad did much to persuade the West that 
“Gomulka-ism” was a form of “positive Communism.” 

The author also considers the reasons for the persistence of national-“‘realistic” 
modes of thought, which furnish a favorable soil for the “victory of the provoca- 
tion.” Among these causes, alongside the persistence of the conventional hierarchy 
of values, national grievances, the effectiveness of “new forms of disinformation” 
and the need for optimism, even if it be illfounded, he names the unceremonious 
manhandling of facts, including facts belonging to the recent past. For this 
reason, he considers his historical excursions as being not only instructive but 
topical. 

In his concluding chapter, he asserts that “the victory of Communist provoca- 
tion is already indisputable on a great many sectors of the ideological, political 
and emotional fronts” (page 220). The position is nevertheless not desperate, 
and he suggests his solution to the problem of combatting Communism: 


If any nation wishes to retain its sovereignty, it must understand that such a 
possibility exists only if it be integrally incorporated in the world of freedom. 
Therefore the slogan must be, not “one’s own road to socialism,” but the general 
toad to freedom; not “one’s own road to the welfare of the people,” but the general 
road to the welfare of mankind (page 218). 


Thus, the book presents a definite idea, a constructive idea—the liberation, 
not of peoples and states, but of mankind. This and a certain emotionalism— 
for which the author refuses to apologize, since, he says, “freedom is as necessary 
to man as the air for him to breathe or water for him to drink” (page 218)—make 
it impossible to regard the book as being pessimistic, despite its extremely critical 
attitude and somewhat ominous title. 

Let us now consider the more questionable aspects of the book. As we have 
seen, the author maintains that military intervention by Pilsudski in the fall of 
1919 would have led to the final defeat of the Bolsheviks. This idea he repeats 
elsewhere: “Of [the agreement reached at] Mikashevichi, it may be maintained 
with a large share of justice that it saved the Bolsheviks from destruction...” 
(page 106). In our view, it is possible for a military operation to decide the fate 
of a piece of territory or of an entire state—and that at some period of history far 
removed from the present rather than today—but not the fate of an ideology. 
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Here the author ignores the infectious nature of Communism as it was then, 
when it had not yet lost its positive, aggressive character. The fire of world 
revolution, even when stamped out by the heel of a military jackboot, may well 
flare up again behind the front. 

Here we notice a feature peculiar to this book: despite his understanding of 
the essential nature of Communism, the author nevertheless often sees this 
“supranational” phenomenon from the outside, on the plane of military and dip- 
lomatic relations. As a result of the inadequate attention which he devotes 
to the internal processes.which occur in the Communist—as in any other~system 
(it may be, of course, that this did not come within his terms of reference), 
the author virtually presents the political potential of Communism as though it 
were a constant factor, notwithstanding the historical perspective from which 
the book is written. In fact, however, this potential has undergone considerable 
changes, as may be seen if only from the Polish events of 1956 which the author 
mentions, so that even if one cannot speak of evolution in individual Communist 
regimes—which would be difficult to imagine without a resulting collapse of the 
system—they can at least be presented as undergoing a process of senile transforma- 
tion. 

The author dwells at length on the various stages and forms of national- 
political “‘realism,” including a “new type” of this phenomenon (page 161). 
Even so, it is difficult to avoid the impression that this—as he says—“‘petrified” 
system of political thought is for him something unchangeable, producing a scheme 
in which the resultant derived from these two constants—the “great Communist 
provocation”—hangs over the world like some motionless sword of Damocles. 
This attractive, though somewhat artificial, design, so to speak, undoubtedly 
enhances the interest of a well-written book and heightens its suggestive powers, 
but at the same time makes it somewhat one-sided; for even political “realism,” 
so berated by the author, has made noticeable progress in recognizing Communism 
as a threat to humanity as a whole. 


Mackiewicz’s book is not a review, a commentary or a set of journalist’s 
notes; it is a balanced entity, an original and well worked out conception. It 
also does not belong to that type of book that has been written but might just 
as well not have been written; one feels that it was born of some inner compulsion 
and expresses the author’s politico-philosophical creed. It should be read by 
everyone engaged in the study of the phenomenon of Communism, regardless 
of whether the reader finds the views expressed in it attractive or alien. It only 
remains to express the regret that, as far as we know, it has so far been issued only 
in Polish, a language not readily accessible to the majority of its potential readers, 

George Pismenny 


Publications of the Institute for 
the Study of the USSR: 


UCHENYE ZAPISKI INSTITUTA PO 
IZUCHENIYU SSSR, Vol. I, No. 1, 1963, 192 


pp. (In Russian.) 


This ıs the first issue of a new Russian-language 
journal of the Institute, the aim of which is 
described in an editorial note as “the analysis of 
events and processes relating to the internal life 
and also to the international position and activities 
of the Soviet Union.” 


S. Stolte writes on “The Berlin Problem: The 
Touchstone of ‘Peaceful Coexistence,’” and A. A. 
Avtorkhanoy on “The Tendency to Develop the 
Statutes of the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union,” the latter considering the history of the 
Party Statutes in connection with the adoption 
Jast year of the new Statutes and Party Program 
and demonstrating on the basis of concrete 
material the growing importance of the Party 
apparatus in the life of the country as a whole. In 
“Problems of the USSR’s “Main Economic Task,” 
V.S.Holubnychy considers rates of economic 
development in the USSR relative to the United 


States on the basis of Soviet and Western sources. 
A. D. Bilimovich writes on “The Common Market 
and Comecon.” A. P. Philipov discusses the fickle 
fate of Pavlov’s teachings in the USSR in an 
article entitled “The Fate of I, P. Pavlov’s Doc- 
trine on Conditioned Reflexes”; in “Some Critic- 
isms of Marxist-Leninist Dialectics,” A. M. Bardi 
criticizes the fundamental laws of Dialectics—the 
unity of opposites, the transition of quantity into 
quality and the negation of negation. G, K. Gins, 
in “Russia Before and After the War of 1812 in 
Soviet Historical Literature,” discusses the Soviet 
interpretations of this subject in connection with 
the observation of the 150th anniversary of the 
event in the USSR; and Arkady Gaev writes on 
“Soviet Belles-Letires of the Post-Stalin Decade.” 


The issue contains the following reviews: The 
Sino-Soviet Confisst, by Donald S. Zagoria, Unity 
and Contradtction, edited by Kurt London, and 
Peking und Moskau, by Klaus Menert (all reviewed 
by A. Kashin); Essays on Problems of Balancing the 
Economy, by V. A. Sobol (A. D. Bilimovich); and 
Russian Literature of the Twentieth Century, by A. A. 
Volkov (I. I. Gapanovich)—both Soviet Russian- 
language publications. 
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CHRONICLE OF EVENTS 


{As reported by the Soviet Press and Radio) 


May 1963 


1 Dectee of Defense Minister Malinovsky on 
May Day celebrations published. 

Resolution of Committee on International 
Lenin Prizes for Strengthening Peace Among 
Peoples published contaming announcement 
of names of recipients. 

May Day military parade and demonstration 
takes place on Red Square, Moscow. 


2 Malinovsky’s May Day speech published. 


3 Foreign Minister Gromyko receives Algerian 
acting Chargé d’Affzires. 

4 Indian Minister of Culture and Research 

arrives in Moscow for discussions on Soviet- 

Indian plan for cultural and scientific exchange 

in 1963—64. 

Report of signing in Djakarta of protocol 
on extension of current Soviet-Indonesian 
trade agreement until December 31, 1965. 

Signing in Mogadiscio of Soviet-Somali 
plan for cultural collaboration during 1963, 
including exchange visits by artistes, journalists 
scientists, etc., despatch of Soviet teachers 
and doctors to Somali and of Somali students 
to USSR. 
` 5 One-hundred-and-forty-fifth anniversary of 
Karl Marx’s birth celebrated. 


7 Report of meeting in Ankara of Soviet- 
Turkish commission on construction of 
reservoir on the frontier tiver Akhuryan. 

All-Union conference of young writers 
opened in Moscow by First Secretary of the 
Board of the USSR Union of Writers K. A. 
Fedin, 

Swedish Foreign Minister arrives in Moscow. 

Arrival in Moscow of group of American 
education experts. 

8 Khrushchev receives delegation of British 
industrialists headed by Vice President of 
London Chamber of Commerce Lord Ebbi- 
sham, Discussion on future Anglo-Soviet 
economic relftions attended by First Deputy 
Minister of Foreign Trade S. A. Borisov, 
Chairman of the Presidium of the All-Union 
Chamber of Trade M. V. Nesterov and Deputy 
Chairman of the State Committee for Coordi- 
nating Scientific Research D. M. Gvishiani. 
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9 Publication of joint communiqué on arrival in 


USSR of Ethiopian Minister of Trade and 
Industry. 

Delegation from the Academy of Sciences 
of Cuba, headed by its president, arrives in 
Moscow on invitation of USSR Academy of 
Sciences. 

Publication of decree and article by Mali- 
novsky on eighteenth anniversary of conclusion 
of hostilities with Germany. 

Conference on “laws governing the forma- 
tion and development of the spiritual life of a 
Communist society” opens at Institute of 
Philosophy of USSR Academy of Sciences. 


10 Khrushchev receives Afghan Ambassador 
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at the latter’s request. 


First Deputy Premier A. N. Kosygin receives 
Leopoldo Pirelli, Deputy Chairman of Pirelli 
S.p.A., visiting Moscow on invitation of the 
State Committee for Coordinating Scientific 
Research. 

Uruguayan Communist Party delegation 
visiting Moscow meets Khrushchev and 
Central Committee Secretaries Suslov and 
Ponomarey at the Party Central Committee 
building. 

Khrushchev receives Ceylonese Ambassador 
at the latter’s request. 

Khrushchev receives Iranian Ambassador 
at the latter’s request. 

Tunisian Ambassador calls on Khrushchev. 


12 Publication of interview between Chief Editor 
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of Nosy mir A. T, Tvatdovsky and United 
Press International correspondent in Moscow 
G. Shapiro. 

Report of opening of passenger route be- 
tween Yokohama and Soviet port Nakhodka 
with a voyage of the Soviet vessel “Grigory 
Ordzhonikidze.” 


Foreign Ministry despatches notes to British 
and American embassies declaring personas 
non gratae certain embassy officials named at the 
Penkovsky-Wynn trial. 

Representative of Krupps arrives in Moscow 
on an official invitation. 


Announcement that Chilean government 
has decided to send an economic delegation 
to USSR to study possibilities of ‘extending 
trade. 


14 Announcement that Central Committee re- 
solved on May 3 to postpone next Central 
Committee meeting until June 18. 

Khrushchev receives Krupps representative. 
All-Union conference on the statistics of 
modern technology opens. 


15 Delegation of British industrialists recelved 
by Minister of Foreign Trade N. S. Patolichev. 


16 Publication of joint communiqué on the visit 
to USSR of a delegation from the Congress of 
Mexico, 


17 Signing in Moscow of plan for Soviet- 
Indonesian cultural collaboration during 1963. 


18 Finnish Deputy Premier and Minister of 
Agriculture arrives in Moscow 

Publication of Khrushchev’s telegram to 
President Kennedy about Gordon Coopes’s 
successful flight on the “Faith-7,” 

All-Union conference on problems of 
balancing the economy in the Union republics 
takes place at the Central Statistical Authority 
building. 


19 Communiqué published on visit to USSR by 
the Swedish Foreign Minister. 

Report of signing in Accra of contract for 
Soviet assistance to Ghana in designing and 
constructing a refining plant to produce 25—30 
tons of gold a year. 

Report of signing of contracts with Japanese 
firms for construction of tunny-catching 
vessels and deliveries of marine equipment. 

Publication of note to the Federal German 
government concerning treaty of collaboration 
between France and Western Germany. A 
similar note dispatched to the French govern- 
ment, 


20 Report of discovery in Novomoskovek Raion, 
near Dnepropetrovsk, of large deposits of 
rock salt, 

Arrival in Moscow of Chairman of United 
States Atomic Energy Commission Glenn T. 
Seaborg and nine other atomic energy special- 
ists at invitation of Chairman of State Commit- 
tee for the Use of Atomic Energy A.M. Petro- 
syants to visit research institutes in Moscow 
and “Leningrad and the large atomic power 
station under construction neat Voronezh. 


Chairman of the Soviet of Nationalities 
J. V. Peive receives delegation of officials from 
the youth section of the African National 
Union of Tanganyika. 

21 Kosygin receives representatives of Danish 
commercial firms headed by Chairman of 
Copenhagen Chamber of Trade. Meeting 
attended by Patolichev and others. 

Tanker “Hanol” (62,000 tons), built at the 
Admiralty Yard in Leningrad, launched. 

22 Opening of Fourth International Conference 
of Workers of the Chemical, Oil, Pharmaceuti- 
cal, Rubber, Papermaking, Glass and Ceramics 
Industries, attended by delegates and observers 
from trade unions in over forty countries of 
Europe, Asia, Africa and America, 

Publication of Soviet note to United States 
government on plans for the location of 
American Polaris-equipped nuclear submarines 
in the Mediterranean area. 

Launching of Earth satellite ““Kosmos-17,” 

Chairman of the Soviet of the Union L V. 
Spiridonov receives group of economists 
from various countries of Asia, Aftica and 
Latin America invited to USSR by the Soviet 
Committee for the Defense of Peace. 


23 Chairman of Board of State Bank A. K. 
Korovushkin flies to London at invitation of 
Lord Cromer, Governor of the Bank of Eng- 
land. 

24 New airline Moscow—Damascus opened. 

~ Launching of Earth satellite “Kosmos-18.” 
Delegation of the Cuban National Trade 
Union of Medical Workers arrives in Moscow 
for a two-week stay. 
Fidel Castro made a Hero of the Soviet 
Union and given the Order of Lenin. 


25 Joint Soviet-Cuban communiqué published 
on Fidel Castro’s official stay in the USSR 
from April 27 to May 24. 

26 Announcement of invitation to Brezhnev to 
pay an official return visit to Iran. Date of his 
visit fixed for November 16, 1963. 

European symposium on protecting the 
health of the aged and preventing premature 
senility, attended by specialists from 21 coun- 
tries, closes in Kiev. 

28 Signing of agreement on scieptific cooperation 
between the academies of sciences of the USSR 
and Cuba, including exchange of information, 
mutual attendance at important conferences 
and joint research in physics, geography, 
oceanogtaphy, geology and ethnography. 
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29 Report of launching on May 18 and 25 of 


improved versions of rockets for propelling 
space vehicles, the rockets being launched into 
the central Pacific over a distance of more than 
12,000 kilometers. 

Arrival on an official visit to Moscow, at the 
invitation of the Supreme Soviet, of a delega- 
tion from the Grand National Assembly of 
Turkey embracing 15 senators and deputies 
representing all political parties in Turkey. 

Arrival in Moscow at invitation of the State 
Committee for Aviation Technology of 
delegation from Great Britain headed by 
Secretary of State for Air Julian Amery. 


31 Report of Visit paid by Khrushchev and Fidel 


Castro to a strategic rocket base, accompanied 
by Malinovsky and Marshal N. I. Krylov, 
Deputy Defense Minister and Commander in 
Chief of Rocket Troops (first mentioned here 
in this capacity). 

Chief Editor of Izrestia A. I, Adzhubei and 
his wife arrive in Cairo at invitation of President 
Nasser. 

Arrival in Moscow, at invitation of Parlia- 
mentary Group of the USSR, of delegstion 
from Anglo-Soviet Parliamentary Group 


headed by Sir Cyril Osborne, M.P. 





Changes and Appointments 


7 I. I. Tugarinov appointed Ambassador to the Gosplan L. A. Kostandov appointed a 
Netherlands. Minister of the USSR. 
$ ; ; : 22 V. P. Suslov appointed Deputy Secretary 
10 S. M. Tikhomirov appointed Deputy Chairman : g 
of the Supreme National Economic Council General of the United Nations for political 
of the USSR Council of Mini aaa questions and Security Council affairs, to 


Mini succeed E, D. Kiselev. 
of the USSR, 24 Deputy Chairman of Gosplan of the USSR 
12 Chairman of the State Committee for Chemical S. A. Stepanov appointed a Minister of the 


and Oil Refining Machine Building under USSR. 


New Contributors 


Pismenny, GEORGE. Born in 1905 in Bessarabia. Graduate of an agricultural institute. Worked as 
senior scientific associate with the Academy of Sciences of the Ukrainian SSR. In 1937, took the degree 
of Candidate of Biological Sciences. Taught at higher educational institutions in Kiev. Emigrated durmg 
World War Il, since when has edited a number of émigré literary and political journals. 


The following notes were omitted from the issue for June 1963: 


Wourrrnr, N. F. Born in Russia in 1895. After attending schools in Russia and Poland until 1924, 
studied from 1925 to 1931 at the Solvay Institute, Brussels (economics, sociology and social psychology). 
Until 1945, occupied varions administrative posts. Since then, largely engaged in refugee welfare. Since 
1955, has published articles in various specialized journals, including Prychologre und Praxis (Wurzburg) 
and Blatter der Woblfabrispflege (Stuttgart). Since 1955, has been working for the International Rescue 
Committee in Munich. 


Domanznxov, K. Born in 1895 in Minsk. Graduated from a pedagogical and an economics institute. 
In 1934, joined the Union of Writers of the USSR. Wrote several stories of scientific fiction for young 
people. In Western Germany since 1944, Journalist contributing to a number of émigré and German 
newspapers. Author of a number of brochures on Soviet statistics, Communist philosophy, etc. 
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The Institute for the Study of the USSR is a research organization 
composed of former Soviet citizens whose aim it is to furnish reliable 
information regarding conditions and trends in the Soviet Union 
today. The offices of the Institute, which was founded in 1950, are in 
_ Munich, Germany. Its studies embrace the general field of the social 
sciences, including various aspects of economics, law, government 
and Party, history, education, religion, literature and social organi- 
zation, The views expressed in the Balletin or other Institute publi- 
cations are those of their authors, Contributors are not bound by any 
single political philosophy nor are their views to be construed as 
representing those of the Institute. 


x 


All comments and inquiries are most welcome and should be 
addressed to: 


Institute for the Study of the USSR 
Editor, Bulletin 
Mannbardtstrasse 6 
Munich, Germany 
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ARTICLES 


Communism and Humanism 


A. KARAVAEV 


Addressing Western audiences in the spring of this year, Soviet poet Evgeny 
Evtushenko, remarking on his intellectual devotion to Communism, declared that for him 
“Communism” rhymed with “humanism.” While we have no grounds for doubting 
Evtushenko’s sincerity, we may point out that quite a number of people, not only behind 
the Iron Curtam, are inclined to rhyme these two ideas. Mr. Karavaev examines this 

, question, which is of great topical importance. t 


With reference to the new Party Program, the Soviet daily and periodical 
press and specialized philosophical literature have recently been presenting 
“humanism” as an inalienable feature of the ideology and practice of the Soviet 
state. It is stressed that humanism may be practically realized only in a socialist 
society of the Soviet type and will be completely incorporated under Communism. 
According to the new Program: 


During the period of transition to Communism, the opportunities grow for 
educating a new man who harmoniously combines in himself spiritual wealth, 
moral purity and physical perfection. 1 


The aspiration to secure every opportunity for a man’s manifold develop- 
ment, or attainment of “spiritual wealth,” based on a recognition of the primacy 
of human nature and respect for the person and its individuality, is, of course, 
humanism; and if the formation of the “new man” in the Soviet Union were to 
pursue the object of developing, by social means, his spiritual and physical 
qualities to the point of perfection, the lines quoted above from the new Program 
would have some real foundation. What, however, is the true situation? 


1 XXII sezd Kommunisticheskoi parti: Sovetskogo Soyuza: Stenografichesky otchet (The Twenty-Second 
Congress of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union: A Stenographic Transcript), Moscow, 1962, 
Vol. I, p. 318. 


Humanism arose in the Middle Ages as a movement of protest against the 
spiritual domination of the Catholic Church. Like a battering ram, it destroyed 
the hitherto unruffled calm of a period when human nature was regarded as 
something sinful which proceeded from the Devil and had to be disciplined in 
order to evade eternal damnation. Medieval asceticism regarded intellectual 
speculation as a formi of the mortal sin of pride and called on men to seek monastic 
seclusion, since only devotion to the divine and rejection of everything human 
would bring salvation. This was diametrically opposed to humanism, which pro- 
‘claimed an independent science, a secular philosophy, literature and educational 
system and an independent art. It placed man in the center of the universe, 
insisted upon a recognition of bis qualities and his right to develop his abilities 
as well as to satisfy his needs. Consequently, the external world, which the Church 
regarded as a source of temptation, was for humanism an object of extreme 
interest as a factor influencing man. 

All these features of classical humanism were later incorporated in various 
Communist programs. The Large Soviet Encyclopedia describes “true” humanism 
as follows: 


Waging an implacable struggle with the bourgeoisie for the reorganization of 
society on socialist principles, the proletariat, for the first time in history, liberates 
the working man from the centuries-old burden of oppression, enslavement and 
humiliation and creates real conditions for the manifold development of his person- 
ality. The struggle for socialism which is waged by the proletariat under the guidance 
of the ideology of Marxism-Leninism, 1s permeated by the highest [form of] genuine 
humanity — concern for the satisfaction of all the working man’s spiritual and 
physical needs, for his freedom, dignity and honor.? 


Thus, Communism, taking over the main points of Renaissance humanism, 
claims to be the first system in history to have created conditions for the flowering 
of genuine humanism. There is no disputing the truth of the Communist assertion 
that man’s manifold development is impossible so long as he is poverty-stricken 
and has to struggle for his existence, so long as material living conditions transform 
him into a robot or a slave of his environment. The emphasizing of this truth 
is to the credit of theoretical Communism. But does Communism remove these 
evils in practice? Does it realize the humanist ideal? 


* 


Since the Middle Ages, the concept “humanism” has been considerably ex- 
tended to include two elements which today are regarded as being almost essential 
to it-namely, philanthropy, or love of mankind, and compassion. These two 
elements remain unimpaired in the human consciousness only so long as their 
a priori natute, their irrational foundation, is recognized, for in fact it is impossible 
by reason alone to prove that one should love one’s neighbor or show compassion 
for him. Consequently, Marxism, as a body of theory which attempts to explain 





2 Bolshaya Sovetskaya Entsthlopsdiya (Large Soviet Encyclopedia), 2nd ed., Moscow, 1952, 
Vol. XIT, p. 196. 
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and improve the world purely by means of the reason, leaves room for neither love 
nor compassion. According to Marx, any ethic, whether of a religious or non- 
religious nature, is just as relative, just as much a part of the “superstructure” 
in relation to production relations, as class psychology, philosophy, religion and 
the rest. The recognition, characteristic of Marxism, of these principles as having 
only relative significance itself implies a somewhat inhuman approach. According 
to Lenin, everything is ethical that serves the cause of Communism and, con- 
versely, everything that impedes the development of Communism is unethical 
and therefore liable to ruthless destruction; and since the building of true Com- 
munism is the exclusive business of the leaders of the various Communist parties 
in power, together with the political regimes which they represent, implacable 
hostility toward the enemies of these regimes, including unconscious and even 
merely potential opponents, is morally entirely justifiable. Humanity and com- 
passion have not the slightest place here; on the contrary, they are regarded by 
Communism as spineless, bourgeois phenomena which can only do harm to the 
cause of building Communism. 


Admittedly, Communism theoretically condemns vindictiveness, unnecessary 
severity and judicial persecution that is politically and sociologically unjusti- 
fiable, but this does not soften the severity of Communism in practice; here the 
element of messianic intolerance—-that second soul of Marxism—emerges in its 
negative aspect. In practice, therefore, these two pillars on which the whole of 
classical Russian literature rests have been eradicated from Soviet life: ethical 
phenomena—we say deliberately “phenomena” and not “‘rules” or “prescriptions” 
—are rejected by Marxism just as categorically as Nietzscheanism. The following 
example, characteristic although not, perhaps, the most vivid, may serve as an 
illustration. 


Soviet writer Anatoly Kalinin, a typical representative of “‘socialist realism,” 
in his short story The Inclement Field, ventured to express, if not sympathy for 
the former members of Vlasov’s army, at least the wish that they should no 
longer be subjected to persecution. He describes how a loyal Soviet soldier is 
compelled by force of circumstance to join General Vlasov’s army in order to 
gain possession of arms with which to continue the fight to defend his homeland. 
The Soviet critics immediately condemned the story for expressing a spirit of 
conciliation with the enemies of the Soviet regime; the author was showered 
with reproaches and abuse and his political reputation was immediately under- 
mined. It is interesting to note how he attempts to protect himself from possible 
reproaches of being soft-hearted. Talking about the Vlasovite malgré lui, raion 
Party committee first secretary Eremin relates: 

“I talked to him for some ten or fifteen minutes and didn’t get his name, but... 

I still remember him, Especially the eyes. Somehow, they were liké fresh spring 

water, and looked straight into your heart.” 

Faintly, as though from a distance, Mironov’s voice was heard: 


“It sometimes happens, Ivan Dmitrievich, that he looks into your heart like an 
infant and holds a knife behind his back.” 


Eremin’s face darkened, his cheekbones, nose and chin stood out and seemed 
to glow: 

“Tm not trying to move you to pity, Stepan Tikhonovich, I’m not a compassion- 
ate man myself.”3 


When judicial procedure was reformed under Alexander II, the administration 
of justice was based on the principles of truth and mercy. Today, since mercy 
is no longer shown, truth would appear to be left. But Dialectical Materialism 
recognizes no absolute truths; truth for it is relative-what is recognized as a 
truth today may be rejected as a falsehood tomorrow. In these circumstances, 
the criterion of truth is replaced in the courts by that of expediency, as seen from 
the standpoint of the collective and the cause of consolidating the socialist order 
and moving on to Communism. What is expedient is ultimately determined by 
the Communist Party, more particularly its leader; the collective, public opinion, 
is left on one side. 


It is clear, therefore, that the work of the lawcourts is designed to promote 
the interests of the state and of those administrative, economic and ideological 
principles which Stalin and other Soviet leaders considered of primary importance. 
The lawcourts derive this function, on the one hand, from the philosophy of 
Soviet law, based on Dialectical Materialism, and, on the other, from their very 
structure, which is ultimately based upon the power of the Party dictator. This 
was the position under Stalin, and is still the position under Khrushchev. The , 
only difference is that persecution through the lawcourts has become milder; it 
has not changed in essence. Terrorism by means of the lawcourts had been sanc- 
tioned by Lenin, who wrote once to his People’s Commissar for Justice: 


The courts must not remove terrorism — to promise this would be to deceive 
onself and others — but guarantee and legalize it in principle, clearly, without lies 
or dressing it up.4 


Lenin was by training a lawyer, and was aware that from the standpoint of 
law—any law-—the expression “to legalize terror? was nonsense. Terror, as a 
punitive campaign pursued in contravention of all legal standards, is essentially 
illegal, and when such a campaign is permitted by the government it implies 
official permission to contravene, or at least ignore, the laws of the state ruled 
by that government. Lenin deliberately took this course, clearly implying that 
the law is good so long as it does not hamper the freedom of action of a revolution- 
ary government in the pursuance of its political aims. 

We shall not here go into the considerations to which Lenin had recourse 
in order to justify his views. Naturally, he denied terrorism and all “legalized 
ilegality” the right to an indefinite existence. It could not be otherwise, for even 
the most tyrannical despot will scarcely declare his crimes to be an end in them- 
selves. In all probability, Lenin believed—or wanted to believe—that his mass 
murders of personally innocent people would lead, first to an end of lawlessness, 


3 A. Kalinin, Surosoe pole (The Inclement Field), Moscow, 1960, p. 289. 
t V.L Lenin, Socbineniya (Works), 4th ed., Vol. XXII, Moscow, 1952, p. 321. 
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and then to the disappearance of all law and of all violence. In any case, he 
considered the death penalty to be temporary and liable to permanent abolition 
in the very near future. He even displayed a certain impatience on this question. 
At a meeting of the All-Union Central Executive Committee on February 2, 
1920, he said: 


Terror was imposed on us by the terrorism of the Entente, when world-powerful 
states descended upon us with their armies, stopping at nothing. We could not have 
held our position for two days 1f we had not replied to these attempts of the White 
Guard officers and men with ruthless conduct, and this meant terror.... And as 
soonas we had wona decisive victory, before the war was over, immediately after the 
taking of Rostov, we abandoned the death penalty, thus proving that we were 

~ taking the attitude to our own program that we had promised. We say that the use 
of violence is necessitated by the task of crushing the exploiters, crushing the 
landowners and capitalists; when this has been done, we shall abandon all extra- 
ordinary measures. We have proved this in practice.§ 


The proof, however, was not convincing. After this, the death penalty was 
abolished on four occasions, but even so it exists in the Soviet Union today, and 
is applied there with a frequency exceeding that anywhere else in the civilized 
world. Thus, “legalized illegality” has been preserved; and if its application today « 
assumes a different form and takes place to a different extent as compared with 
the state of affairs under Lenin and Stalin, this represents, not a change in essence, 
but a modification in degree caused by the relative weakness of today’s dic- 
tatorship.® 


The situation so far may be summed up as follows. By treating all moral 
values as telative, Marxism-Leninism automatically determines the illegal nature 
of the Soviet state and theoretically justifies arbitrary rule on the grounds of 
expediency. To these grounds, first Lenin, then Stalin and now Khrushchev had, 
or have, recourse. It is quite impossible, of course, to reconcile this situation with 
the demands of humanism. Requiring as it does respect for the person, humanism 
is unthinkable in practice in the absence of strict legal guarantees. There is no 
need today to prove that these guarantees did not exist under Lenin and Stalin; 
but it should be added that they do not exist today under Khrushchev. 


We have already pointed out that Marxism presents ideology, art, religion 
and ethics as though they were little more than illusory, being merely part of the 
superstructure based on production relations. The situation, however, is not 
quite so simple. Various examples might be quoted to show that Marxism does 
not regard these things as being determined purely by the economic basis. Engels 
observes: 


Political, juridical, philosophical, religious, literary, artistic, etc, development 
is based on economic development. But all these react upon one another and also 
upon the economic basis. It is not that the economic condition is the cause and alone 





5 Ibid., Vol. XXX, 1952, pp. 303—4. 
6 See A. Karavaev, “The Sick Dictatorship,” Bulletin, 1961, No. 12. 


active, while everything else only has a passive effect. There is, rather, interaction 
on the basis of economic necessity, which w/timaiely always asserts itself.? 


These modifications are designed to obviate excessive simplification of dogma, 
and do not affect the main principle of Marxism, which is an all-embracing economic 
determinism. 


While rejecting absolute truths, Marxism claims to be itself infallible. In order 
to protect themselves, Communist governments have to inculcate this idea into 
the minds of their peoples, raising it to the status of a symbol of faith. Even . 
partial success, of course, is possible for them only if all other ideas are with- 
drawn from general circulation; hence the control of science, art and literature. 
This control is entirely incompatible with humanism, Soviet or otherwise, which 
requires opportunities for people’s minds to develop freely. The “intellectual 
and spiritual wealth” referred to in the new Party Program can exist only when 
the individual’s knowledge and experience is made up of a mosaic of different 
elements, not when his mind is ruled by a narrow conviction; when the attempt 
is made to impose this conviction upon the individual by force from outside, 
the mind becomes impoverished, and this is just what humanism protests against 
so vehemently. 

True, the obscurities of Dialectical Materialism enable Soviet philosophers 
to toy with such ideas as the “ever-growing role of the moral factor,” “the 
primacy of consciousness over elementalness,” or the “love for one’s mother 
country and its history.” Nevertheless, Marxism-Leninism remains fundamentally 
true to its posit of the relativity of all truth. When dealing with Stalin’s crimes 
at the Twentieth Party Congress, Khrushchev characteristically condemned 
these crimes only on the grounds that they were not justified by necessity: 


Vladimir Ilich demanded uncompromising dealings with the enemies of the 
Revolution and of the working class and when necessary resorted ruthlessly to such 
methods... 

Lenin used severe methods only in the most necessary cases, when the exploiting 
classes were still in existence and were vigorously opposing the Revolution, when 
the struggle for survival was decidedly assuming the sharpest forms, even including 
a civil war. 

Stalin, on the other hand, used extreme methods and mass repressions at a time 
when the Revolution was already victorious, when the Soviet state was strengthened, 
when the exploiting classes were already liquidated . . . 


At every change in the “general line,” at the appearance of a new dictator, 
the nature of necessity is assessed differently, the relativity of truth in its Marxian 
aspect being made to serve the cause of arbitrary rule. ‘The ideas of truth and profit 
have, of courge, also been identified in American philosophical pragmatism, but 
in a sense quite different from the Marxian. In doing this, William James and John 
Dewey had in mind primarily the happiness of the individual and the good of 





' 2 Karl Marx and Frederick Engels, Selected Works in Too Volumes, Vol. TI, Moscow, 1951, p. 457. 
8 The Anatomy of Terror: Kbrushches’s Revelations about Stalin's Regime, Washington, 1956, p. 28. 
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society, understanding the latter as the sum of the happiness of all the individuals 
composing it. They proceeded, that is to say, from the individual to the general, 
the collective. Marxism, in contrast, proceeds from its own formula for human 
happiness to the individual, and tries to adapt the individual to society. For it, 
man is nothing, the general design is everything. First the world must be set 
right, and then everything will be in order for the individual. Consequently, it is 
permissible and even necessary to sacrifice individuals, groups and even the inter- 
ests of all for a certain time in the name of a distant though glorious future. 
Marx outlined the form that this future was to take and laid down the road that 
leads to it; everyone who deviates from this road or refuses to recognize it as 
the only correct road is consigned to anathema. 


Intolerance of opposition is virtually the most vividly anti-humanistic feature 
of Marxism, which found its expression in Russian Bolshevism. As a theoretician 
Marx ignored the problem of good and evil; his concern was to discover the 
laws of social development, and he had no time for moral assessments. For him, 
socialism was a necessity, the inevitable result of the growth of the material 
forces of production. In his view, socialism is better than capitalism, simply 
because it secures higher labor productivity. Capitalism in its day was also good 
so long as it was necessary as a means of progressing to a higher stage in the 
process of production. It became an evil, but again only because it began to 
hamper the development of the forces of production. Since the replacement of 
one form of society by another is the result of necessity, neither individuals nor 
whole classes can be blamed for it. Moral categories are effaced when confronted 
with necessity, and so Marx wrote in his preface to Das Kabital: 


My standpoint, from which the evolution of the economic formation of society 
is viewed as a process of natural history, can less than any other make the individual 
responsible for relations whose creature he socially remains, however much he may 
subjectively raise himself above them.® 


Marx fails, however, to retain consistently this lofty position of outside 
observer. Every now and then he lapses into moral judgements, inveighing 
against the “exploiters.” ‘The objective observer in him gives way to the fanatical 
believer, and from this Marxism itself acquires a religious coloring. The proletariat 
becomes transformed into a messiah destined to save the world. Until it emerges 
victorious, the darkness of prehistory rules over the earth; only after it has emerged 
victorious will the real historical process begin and the kingdom of necessity 
give way to the kingdom of freedom. 


Supplemented by hatred, the messianic element in Marxism passed over into 
Bolshevism, to dominate not only the theory of Soviet law but also the principles 
of internal administration and penetrate the whole of the governmental and social 
system. Soviet citizens are kept under the whip with the object of transforming 
them into mere creatures of Communist construction, levers in a vast machine. 
But since human beings are not mere levers, an attempt has to be made to 





§ Karl Marx, Capital: A Critical Analysis of Capitalist Production, Vol. I, Moscow, 1954, p. 10. 
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discipline them by means of terror, on the one hand, and to reduce them to a 
common mental pattern, on the other. This process of standardization, to use 
the expression current in Soviet philosophical jargon, is supposed to lead to the 
“unity of social and individual consciousness.” 


Normally, it would seem that social consciousness was compounded of the 
consciousness of the individuals composing the society in question. The indi- 
vidual consciousness is composed of thoughts, sensations, emotions and desires, 
and some of these elements pass from one individual to another and become 
common to whole groups, classes and nations. Patriotism is an example. 


Such were the views of the Russian Marxist and philosopher of the twenties, 
A. Bogdanov. But for the Soviet philosophers of today, they are quite un- 
acceptable: social consciousness cannot be made dependent on the ideas and 
emotions of individuals. On the contrary, the latter must be drilled so as to 
become adapted to the former by inculcating the official ideology. The indi- . 
vidual of modern Soviet society, the “new man,” the “builder of Communism,” 
must be permeated by the official ideology so as to conform entirely with the 
social consciousness. In the following quotation, the term “ideology” is used 
virtually synonymously with “social consciousness”: 


Ideology, in contrast to psychology, is not formed freely [s#ikbisno] but ts 
deliberately elaborated, and moreover not by an entire class but only by its sdeologists, 
thinkers, i.e., by people engaged exclusively in theoretical work. 10 


Thus, Communist ideology is “elaborated” by the thinkers of the working 
class, which, it may be assumed, comprise Marx, Engels, Lenin and their inter- 
preters as approved by the Party Central Committee. Thus, the ideology is 
worked out by the Party leaders, and its inculcation is used to mold the social 
consciousness, which is imposed upon the individual by removing from the 
individual consciousness all to which it, the social consciousness, is opposed. 


We read, for example: 


The fixing of the Marxist-Leninist ideology ın the minds of workers and other 
toiling masses . . . is not only one of the necessary conditions for the victory of the 
. socialist revolution but also a precondition for that revolutionary transformation 
of the consciousness of the masses which takes pac during the construction of 
socialism and Communism. 


Further: 


A homogeneous socialist social consciousness founded on a single ideological 
basis corresponds to the homogeneity of socialist social being. As antagonistic 
contradictions are absent from social being under socialism, so there is no place in the 
socialist social consciousness for various unscientific and reactionary forms of 





10 V, Zhuravlev, Obshehesteennos i individualnoe soznanze (Social and Individual Consciousness), 
Moscow, 1963, p. 12. 
11 Thid., p. 17. 
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ideology. Under socialism, the Marxist-Leninist ideology becomes the ruling ideol- 
ogy.... This ensures the unity of social and individual consciousness in people under 
socialism .. +2 


Or again: 

During the transition from socialism to Communism, an objective law applies 
which is realized in the process of making active use of all forms of Communist 
education: an ever deeper fusion of Communist ideology and the personality, the 


transformation of the principles of Communist ideology into the personal convictions 
of every member of society.13 


Here the author himself seems to feel that he has gone too far, and, as if to 
patry a reproach of wanting to make all fit a uniform pattern, adds: 


It is precisely the rotten bourgeois system that is characterized by a stultifying 
standardization of life. The absence of a great goal in conditions of capitalism 
reduces people to spiritual poverty.14 


In fact, however, all the “spiritual wealth” that has so far been accumulated 
by humanity has been created under conditions in which there was no universal 
“great goal” but rather a conflict of ideas and aspirations. Spiritual poverty 
arises when the main principle of classical humanism is violated and the acceptance 
of a single, infallible idea is proclaimed obligatory for all. Such a situation is 
much worse than the intellectual oppression exercised by the Catholic Church 
in the Middle Ages—an oppression which was itself the antithesis of the humanism 
of the Renaissance. i 


One of the characteristic features of Communism, whether under Lenin, 
Stalin or Khrushchev, is its denial of even the most obvious facts once they come 
into conflict with official dogma. We have seen, for example, how V. Zhuravlev, 
author of the brochure from which the quotations above are taken, speaks of 
“the transformation of the principles of Communist ideology into the personal 
convictions of every member of society” during the transition from socialism 
to Communism as an “objective law.” In fact, such a transformation is not 
taking place, and it may be said that there is no such law. It is disproved by the 
processes which led to the post-Stalin “thaw,” but these processes for the writer 
do not appear to exist at all. If there is a law here, it found expression in the 
protest against the standardization of ideas. 

Zhuravlev’s concluding lines provide an example of the complete indefen- 
sibility of the ideological positions of contemporary Soviet Communism: 


Communism assures the all-round development of the personality, the full and 
free manifestation of the most varied abilities, proclivities and aspirations inherent 
in every man, the flourishing of the rich human individuality. In this way, every 
human personality is asserted in all its uniqueness. It is these two mutually linked 
18 Ibid., p. 28. è 


13 Thid., p. 45. 
1 Thid. 
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processes—the formation of a single spiritual type of personality and the full 
flowering of human tindividuality—that mark the development of man’s spiritual 
life and his consciousness in the period of the construction of Communism. Com- 
munism is the most humane form of organizing [stroi] social life. By forming a new 
type of man in whom the features and qualities of practician, thinker and artist are 
harmoniously combined, Communism, for the first time in the history of humanity, 
is raising the consciousness of the individual to the level of the consciousness of 
society, transforming Communist social consciousness into the content of the 
spiritual world of every individual. 


Thus, according to our Soviet theorist a Communist society, in its ideal form, 
is a community of free individuals in which the general harmoniously blends 
with the individual, creating all the conditions necessary for the latter’s all-round 
development. The community feeds and dresses the individual and keeps him 
warm, whereas before he was hungry, naked and cold. It frees him from compul- 
sory labor and assures his material welfare, which in its turn assures his “spiritual 
flourishing” and that of all members of the community taken together. It does 
not hang over the individual as a personification of duty but tends him like a 
mother. Since the interests of each individual coincide with the interests of all, 
a high moral level is assured, so that not only crime but all antisocial phenomena 
are excluded. Moral imperatives are, of course, quite unnecessary here: every- 
` thing takes its course as a result of necessity, of the inevitable succession of 
social formations, by virtue of which there will be first a state of the proletariat 
and later no state at all. 


According to Marx and Engels, bourgeois morale and bourgeois individualism 
are not abolished, but die out with the overthrow of capitalism. This is because 
they, Marx and Engels, regard man’s mind as being nothing but a reflection of the 
outer world. In their view, in the moral and spiritual character of each individual, 
there is nothing inherently belonging to that individual. But the generation of 
Soviet citizens who are no older than the regime itself display the same features 
of character or mentality as their fathers: in World War I, they fought for Russia, 
not under Soviet or international, but patriotic, national slogans; their sisters— 
not mothers—saved the Russian family from the inroads of the “new Communist 
morale.” 


Here, the past, which according to Marx weighs over the present and has 
to be resisted, rendered valuable services to the regime, which, incidentally, 
made skillful use of them. These “survivals of the past” have shown themselves 
to be something permanent which is blocking the road to Communist construc- 
tion. Some of them, personal property and the family, for instance, are recognized 
in the Soviet Union; and since, according to Marx and Lenin, socialism is bound 
to incorporate elements of capitalism and the old “bourgeois” society, these 
survivals should, by a process of dialectical development, provide a basis for _ 
communal, general institutions in the course of the advance to Communism. 





18 Thid., p. 48. 
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This is how it should be in theory, but practice proves otherwise; consequently, 
theory has to be adapted to practice, not vice versa. 


According to present-day Soviet philosophers, a Communist society does 
not arise of its own accord, but is built by men’s conscious will. This makes short 
shrift of the element of inevitability in Marx’s teaching on the replacement of 
one social form by another. In the process of history, according to Marx, conscious- 
ness plays a subordinate role conditioned by necessity. Consequently, violence 
is merely “the midwife of history.” A midwife may ease a birth or accelerate it, 
but on no account can she prevent it. Therefore, Communism must arise of its 
own accord, and although conscious activity is not excluded, its importance is 
derivative, not primary. In the view of the Soviet philosophers of today, however, 
the conscious will is an essential precondition for the building of Communism, 
and the concept of historical determinism is relegated to the background.1% 
This means that if the “new man” does not develop of his own accord, he has 
to be molded through the deliberate initiative of the authorities. It is therefore 
not surprising that the official Weltanschauung in the Soviet Union today is incul- 
cated by essentially the same methods as were used by the Church in the Middle 
Ages. The Church then had an advantage in the form of the firm faith in God 
professed by the masses of the people according to the dogmas of Catholicism. 
Communism does not have this advantage: no one believes in the virtues of 
mere generality. 


Thus, Soviet “humanism,” which considers itself a successor of the humanism 
of the Renaissance, proves to be even more tyrannical than the religious obscur- 
antism of the Middle Ages. Every tyranny, however, inevitably creates the 
conditions for the emergence of a new renaissance, of which the signs may be 
clearly seen in contemporary Soviet life. 





18 See, for example, the paper by Mitin in Voprosy filosofii, 1962, No. 7. 
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CURRENT SOVIET AFFAIRS 


Party Affairs 


An Ideological Party Plenum 


On June 18-21 of this year, the Central Committee of the Party held a plenary 
session devoted to “current tasks of Party ideological work.” In accordance 
with the practice of recent years, those attending were not confined to Committee 
members and candidate members, but since their numbers were particularly 
large, industrialists, collective farms and cosmonauts, represented on earlier 
occasions for propaganda purposes, were this time excluded. The meeting clearly 
bore the character of an extended business conference of senior representatives 
of Party, state, science and culture. 


At first, the idea behind the summoning of the session had been to erect an 
ideological gravestone over the corpse of the opposition, condemned at a number 
of meetings held in the early.part of the year, that had been put up by the country’s 
“creative intelligentsia.” However, the events connected with it, the manner in 
which it was conducted and the decisions it arrived at justify the assumption that 
it did not take place in quite the way that the Party leaders had had in mind when 
announcing the decision to call it. No previous session of the Central Committee 
had, perhaps, shown so clearly how the Soviet leaders, when determining the 
course of domestic and foreign policy, depend not only upon internal and 
international events but also upon the mood and aspirations of various sections 
of Soviet society. Indeed, it may be said that the latest plenary session of the 
Central Committee should be considered as marking, not a victory by the Party 
leaders over tendencies toward “free thought” among the Soviet intelligentsia 
and younger generation, but merely the conclusion of the first phase in their 
campaign against aspirations toward greater intellectual freedom. 


Before considering the results achieved by the session, we should take a look 
at the various tendencies which characterize the intellectual opposition. On the 
basis of works of literature that have appeared in recent years and of critical 
articles and speeches by Soviet leaders during the last six months or so, the 
following classification may be arrived at: 

First, there is the desire to arrive at a single world culture by bringing East 
and West closer together, making them more familiar with one another’s cultural 
and intellectual values. The fulfillment of this desire presupposes the existence, 
or attainment, of universal trust, “instinctive brotherhood” among men, regardless 
of national, political and class distinctions. It entails a “departure from the 
framework of the Marxist-Leninist Weltanschauung”! and confirms “the wealth 
of man’s inner world and his right to develop his own world outlook for himself 





1 Kommunist, 1963, No. 9, p. 62. 
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by suffering.”* The Party leaders condemn such aspirations as the result of 
“ideological diversions of imperialism,” as the “hostile conception” of peaceful 
coexistence between socialist and bourgeois ideologies. 


Second, there are the demands put forward by the younger generation for 
the right to determine their future for themselves, coupled with their rejection 
of the prerogative of the older generation to lay down the principles and frame- 
work for social and intellectual development. This trend is closely connected 
with the campaign against the results of the personality cult; it raises the question 
of the collective responsibility of today’s leaders for the Stalinist past, draws 
attention to the incompleteness of de-Stalinization, holds that “truth, like the 
corpse of a drowned man, rises too late to the surface” and insists upon an 
implacable struggle against the Stalinists of today who are masquerading in a 
new garb.® 


Third, there is a widespread desire, especially among young members of the 
Party and the Komsomol, to revise, or “purge,” Communist ideology which 
has become bogged down in stereotyped forms, to “redigest” Communism in 
the light of universal spiritual values, to picture the Communist society of the 
future as one characterized by absolute intellectual freedom, humanity and 
genuine democracy. ‘These views, which are constantly being discussed among 
the younger generation, are connected with a rejection of stereotyped ideas on 
Party authorities ;* they are an especial source of discomfoft for the Party leaders, 
who brand them as an “anarchistic” interpretation of the Communist future: 


Only anarchizing idealists who contemptuously look down on the people of 
labor from the heights of their excessively inflated ego spin impossible stories about 
“the absolute freedom of the personality,” about the pointlessness of leadership 
and the superfluousness of authorities. This is a position profoundly inimical to 
Marxism-Leninism. ë 


These aspirations toward freedom not infrequently spread beyond the bounds 
of purely spiritual or intellectual problems and touch upon social and political 
institutions of the Soviet regime. The journal Kommunist, for example, observes: 


One 1s confronted with arguments to the effect that the time has perhaps come 
to pass from the principle of one-man direction in the administration of enterprises 
and’ construction undertakings to administration without a single organizing 
principle, administration “by the artel as a whole.” 


Fourth, the rapid progress of science has stimulated a desire to break away 
from obsolete stereotypes of Marxist-Leninist teaching in determining the 
character of the future. Of such aspirations in their relation to the Soviet “crea- 
tive” intelligentsia, Party critics have the following to say: 





2 Voprosy filosofii, 1963, No. 5, p. 12. 

3 Molodaya gvardiya, 1962, No. 12. 

4 Kommunist, 1963, No. 7. i . 
5 Ibid., 1963, No. 9, p. 9. 

® Tbid., 1963, No. 7, p. 9. 
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The logic of these people’s thought is approximately as follows: the achieve- 
ments of physics, the atomic bomb, cybernetics, jet planes, etc. — all this has called 
forth serious and universal changes in the thought of the people of our day, which 
in its turn has produced the variety of style which characterizes the entire art of the 
twentieth century regardless of the artist’s Weltanschauung, his nationality and the 
traditions on which he relies.” 


A vital problem for the Party leaders and theoreticians is that of interpreting 
from the standpoint of Marxism-Leninism the newest discoveries of science, 
which exert a tremendous effect upon the outlook of the young intelligentsia 
and tend to mold them along lines that are by no means Communist. This task of 
fitting such discoveries into the Marxist-Leninist system, if not impossible, at 
any rate is such that its execution lags considerably behind the progress of science, 
with the result that entire new fields of investigation are sometimes rejected by 
the theoreticians as being “idealistic” on account of their Western origin. The 
journal Molodaya gvardiya, for example, published an article intended for a wide 
public which condemned the denunciation of parapsychology, telepathy and 
telesthesia as “‘pseudoscientific.”® Kommunist also dealt with this problem and the 
complementary one of the loyalty shown by many Soviet scientists to the Western 
philosophical explanation of new discoveries: 

...tecently among certain scientists a tendency has emerged to be so all- 

forgiving with regard to the idealistic vacillations of natural scientists. Is it worth 

insisting upon the dialectico-materialistic interpretation of the achievements of 
sciencer—This might, in their view, generate unnecessary “friction,” weaken 
contacts, etc.... But there is also another extreme—that of exaggerating the 
possibilities of idealism, which was one of the reasons for the nihilistic approach to the 

Theory of Relativity and cybernetics. Analogous facts have also been observed in 

the assessment of certain theories of biology, physics and chemistry, when a number 

of conceptions of natural science were declared to be unscientific on account of the 
idealistic views of individual natural scientists.® 


The significance of this problem for the Communist theoreticians may also 
be seen from the fact that it was raised at the latest session of the Party Central 
Committee, where President of the USSR Academy of Sciences M. Keldysh 
declared: 


Ideological questions are connected with many fundamental discoveries of 
natural science. Bourgeois philosophers strive to lend these discoveries ther own 
interpretations, which are advantageous to them. Our philosophers and natural 
scientists must give a dialectico-materialistic interpretation of new discoveries in the 
field of natural sciences... . I must say that while there sometimes arises the danger 
of following in the steps of the bourgeois philosophers in interpreting new laws of 
Nature, no less negative a role may be played by ignoring new achievements of 
natural science merely because they have received an incorrect philosophic inter- 
pretation in the West.1° 


? Voprosy literatury, 1963, No. 4, p. 6. 

8 Molodaya geardiya, 1963, No. 5, p. 275, 
® Komasuntst, 1963, No. 9, p. 77. 

10 Pravda, June 21, 1963. 
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The remarks made before the Committee by, First Secretary of the Moscow 
City Party Committee N. Egorychev on the impact of non-Marxian interpretations 
on the young Soviet intelligentsia are significant: 


A host of all kinds of books, monographs and brochures are published abroad 
in which the latest discoveries in the fields of physics, cybernetics, chemustry, 
biology and other sciences are treated from idealistic positions. These publications 
reach our research institutes and places of higher education and frequently are 
accepted uncritically. This does harm to the Marxist-Leninist education of a scientific 
intelligentsia and the younger generation.1! 


The general—and considerable—-rise in the educational level of the Soviet 
younger generation, its familiarization in practice with scientific discoveries and 
the interpretations given them in the free world, lastly, the loyalty shown by 
many Soviet scientists to these Western interpretations—all this makes the young 
intelligentsia in the Soviet Union more and more aware of the increasing gap 
that separates the obsolete dogmas of Communism from science as it rapidly 
moves ahead. This naturally prompts young people to seek a new philosophy 
that is more up-to-date. 


Finally, alongside these strivings toward the new and the unknown in the 
light of scientific progress, there is another widespread tendency to return to 
old spiritual values that have been deliberately consigned to oblivion during 
the four decades of Communist rule. These values are associated with the ideo- 
logical searchings of the Russian intelligentsia of the last century and with even 
older trends of Russian thought—the search for eternal “truth,” for the real 
meaning of life. 

One manifestation of this spiritual renascence is the return to Russian patriot- 
ism, which in recent years has been a matked feature of the verse of young 
Soviet poets. This Russian patriotism is evidently even encouraged by the Soviet 
authorities, who see in it an effective substitute for the concepts of Soviet patriot- 
ism and proletarian internationalism and virtually the only channel into which 
the aspirations of the Soviet younger generation for freedom can be directed. 


* 


All these aspirations and forms of intellectual opposition to the regime are 
summed up in a phrase of Literaturnaya gazeta, that writers and poets, members 
of the intelligentsia and the younger generation in general “have started thinking 
how, together with the people, to reconstruct their [way of] life’! on a basis of 
new principles, having freed it from the propagandist, obsolete and seemingly 
inadaptable Party mold. f 


In its June issue, Molodoi kommunist put the delicate question: “What is the 
efficiency index for propaganda? Is there complete contact between the word 
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and the heart? What is the depth of penetration of the word into the heart?” 
TIhstead of giving a direct answer, the journal replied with another question: 


And what do you expect us to measure the efficiency of our propaganda with? 
The number of television sets that are not switched off? The percentage of young 
people covered by mass political measures? From percentual reports you won’t be 
able to make angels’ wings, let alone a fur coat—at best, a paper mask fora positive 
hero.18 


At the Central Committee session, Adzhubei was obliged, however, to admit 
“the low level of efficiency of our ideological work.” This state of affairs is aggra- 
vated by class and property distinctions existing in Soviet society. Voprosy 
filosofii observes: 


...the presence’ of survivals in the minds of individuals cannot be explained 
only by their belonging to a class or social group of our society....It would be 
incorrect to conclude that economic differences do not have an effect upon the level 
of Communist consciousness of individuals.14 


* 


Disagreements in the Communist bloc were an additional factor complica- 
ting the situation on the eve of the Central Committee’s session. A special and 
perhaps unexpected contribution to the atmosphere came from the decision of 
the Chinese Communists to proclaim on June 14 their twenty-five points in 
preparation for the forthcoming Sino-Soviet Party talks. These points contained 
some unusually outspoken—and, from the standpoint of classical Marxism- 
Leninism, justified—attacks upon the Soviet Communist leaders and their policies. 
Their proclamation made it necessary to raise the political decisions adopted by 
the Central Committee from the plane of internal ideological questions to that of 
ideological disagreements in the Communist bloc as a whole. It may be said that, 
whereas the radical motions debated by the Committee with regard to “free 
thought” were not calculated to meet the approval of the Soviet intelligentsia 
and the younger generation, the categorical positions adopted at the session 
vis-a-vis Peking’s pretensions and accusations, described at the session as “slander- 
ous,” undoubtedly met with understanding and sympathy among the Soviet 
population as a whole. 


The importance attached to the problem of Sino-Soviet relations at this 
session of the Central Committee may be seen from the fact that to it were 
devoted not only an entire section of Khrushchev’s speech but also three reports 
presented by Central Committee Secretaries Suslov, Ponomarev and Andropov, 
respectively leader and members of the Soviet delegation at the Sino-Soviet 
talks. The fact that so many speeches were devoted to this subject and that none 
of them (except Khrushchev’s) was published in the Soviet press suggests that 
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they differed among themselves in their interpretation of the nature or extent of 
the Sino-Soviet conflict, which in turn indicates disagreement on the question 
among the leaders of the Soviet Communist Party. Confirmation of this and 
further of Khrushchev’s victory in the matter of future relations with China is 
provided by the session’s resolution “On the Forthcoming Meeting of Representa- 
tives of the Central Committee of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union with 
Representatives of the Central Committee of the Communist Party of China.” 
Here, apart from the statement that the policies of the Soviet Communist P. 

entirely reflect the decisions of the Communist conferences of 1957 and 1960 and 
the Committee’s injunction to “pursue without fail” the Party line at the forth- 
coming conference adopted at the Twentieth, Twenty-First and Twenty-Second 
Congresses, i.e., the line of Khrushchev’s policy, the first paragraph stresses the 
Committee’s “complete and unanimous approval” of the “political activities of 
the Presidium... [and] First Secretary of the [Party] Central Committee... 
[and] Chairman of the Council of Ministers of the USSR Nikita Sergeevich 
Khrushchev.” This bears no direct relation to the question of the forthcoming 
Sino-Soviet talks, but does indirectly confirm Khrushchev’s line in this question. 
Thus, it may be said that at a moment fraught with embarrassment for the Soviet 
leaders on the domestic ideological front, the “Chinese question” provided a 
stimulus to consolidate the Party leaders’ political aims, in a way that did not 
conflict with the general political mood of various strata of the Soviet population. 


(This despite the new position acquired by Brezhnev. As to the “election” 
of Podgorny and Brezhnev as Central Committee Secretaries, the first of these 
two appointments is the less significant: as a well-tried supporter of the Central 
Committee’s centralist line, Podgorny has evidently been entrusted with the task 
of keeping a watch on relations among the nationalities and republics of the Soviet 
Union, functions which until the Twenty-Second Congress had been fulfilled by 
Mukhitdinov. The second, on the other hand, is of no small importance in Soviet 
domestic and foreign affairs. It looks very like a replacement of the sick Kozlov 
by Brezhnev as “crown prince.” The significance of this step is enhanced by the 
fact that the election of the official head of the Soviet state as a Central Committee 
Secretary is difficult to reconcile with the unwritten protocol of the Soviet 
Communist hierarchy. 18 


As the Sino-Soviet dispute proceeded, Brezhnev has not taken such an un- 
compromising stand with regard to the Chinese Communists as Khrushchev, and 
in November 1960, together with President of the Chinese Republic Liu Shao- 
chi, made a demonstrative show of the “great friendship” and “love of the brother 
peoples.” Evidently, Brezhnev occupies among the Soviet leaders a moderate 
position on the subject of Sino-Soviet relations. Even so, a close political associa- 
tion of Brezhnev and Podgorny with Khrushchev can only strengthen the 
position of the latter.) 





. . 
15 Itis not impossible that the next session of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR will replace Brezhnev 
as Chairman of its Presidium (Ed.), 
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Coming now to the direction taken by the Central Committee session on 
internal ideological questions, we find that a shift occurred in the center of 
gravity. From the originally intended anathematization of “free thought” among 
the intelligentsia, the emphasis was transferred to the problem of “instilling 
love and respect for communal labor,” which Ilichev in his report described as 
“the backbone of ideological work” and the session’s resolution as “the core” 
of ideological education. This virtually amounted to a decision to abandon 
discussion of the main problem, and this implies that the ideological opposition 
is not to be fought to the death: the current political line is a kind of compromise 
between re-Stalinization and liberalization. 


On the subject of the need for developing a respect for labor, Ilichev, of 
course, drew attention to undesirable features of the situation. As a result of 
unsatisfactory ideological training, labor turnover was growing at an alarming 
rate in industry, agriculture and construction. Every year, he said, the loss in 
output caused by this circumstance amounted to about three thousand million 
rubles. The attempt to develop a proper attitude to labor by means of the law on 
combining education with manual labor had metely led to the emergence of a 
tremendous army of senior secondary school pupils and students idling their 
time away in factories and collective farms. 


It is noteworthy that in his recommendations for dealing with this situation 
Tlichev went far beyond the province of ideology by proposing the use of “ad- 
ministrative measures” against recalcitrants: 


Labor is a constitutional duty, a civic obligation. Whoever does not fulfill it 
cannot count upon the rights and privileges of the Soviet citizen. Why should we 
not set up an order under which priority in receiving leave, acquiring travel docu- 
ments and assigning living accommodation, was primarily given to those who 
work well and, on the contrary, the rolling stones, the idlers and lead swingers were 
made to feel the pinch or even suffer complete deprivation? ... We should give 
especial thought to supplementing Lenin’s principle of material interest, the principle 
of material encouragement in return for good work, with measures increasing the 
material liability of workers for poor work, for worthless production.1§ 


In his speech, Hichey dwelt upon a number of other abuses attributed by the 
Party leaders to the shortcomings of ideological work, including the widespread 
embezzlement of communal property, “speculation” and inefficiency on the part 
of those in charge of industry, agriculture and construction. Widespread “private- 
property instincts” were also a “dreadful force” in the country’s communal life. 
Tlichev laid great stress on the shortcomings of antireligious propaganda, as 
evidence of which he quoted the words of an Orthodox clergyman: 


“Antireligious propaganda,” recently declared the priest Vvedensky from the 
Sverdlovsk Oblast, “doesn’t disturb us. The atheists work at their club with other 
atheists, and we in the church with the faithful. The atheists don’t come to us and 
the faithful don’t visit the clebs. We don’t get ın one another’s way.” 
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There’s an attestation of our antireligious propaganda. Whether you like it or 
not, you have to agree with it.1” 


Tlichev likewise drew attention to nationalism in the Soviet Union and to the 
variety of forms it may assume: 


...the survivals of nationalism are tenacious of life, they in one way or another 
show signs of existence even under our conditions. They manifest themselves in 
various forms. One may see them in the attempts of individual workers to “grab,” 
whether it is necessary or not, as many allocations as possible for “their” republic 
or oblast to the detriment of all-state interests... . Here one finds attempts to tone 
down. the new socialist traditions, valid for all the Soviet nations, the objective 
economic, political and cultural processes which are consolidating the peoples into 
a single socialist family.18 


He reproached Soviet writers for failing in their books about the last war to 
encourage heroic feelings in the younger generation. In these books, he said, 


...in the foreground there emerge, not real war heroes, but martyrs who die 
without reason.... The main attention 1s here directed to the burdens and cata- 
strophes of war. Soviet warriors look more like victims than like conscious and 
courageous: fighters of Fascism.1® 


Head of the Central Political Department of the Army and Navy A. Epishev 
raised the same question in his speech to the Committee: 


One cannot help being disturbed by the circumstance that in the portrayal of 
events of the Great Patriotic War a tendency has recently emerged in certain works 
of literature and art to abandon high feeling [pafos], the very heroics of heroic 
feats. Reading certain literary works or watching movies in which the heroes 

«© tremble in fear of death, one involuntarily feels the authors’ desire to actually 
depreciate the courage and heroism of Soviet people and to bring to the forefront 
only their human weaknesses. ... When creating their work, authors must without 
fail take into account the nature and character of the struggle, our people’s need to 
defend their liberty and independence, weapon in hand.?° 


Here we come near to what we have represented as the main problem, which, 
we said, was shied away from. In fact, both Ilichev’s and Khrushchev’s speeches 
did refer to this problem, as did those of other speakers at the Committee session. 
Ilichev observed that “imperialistic propaganda does not function idly,” that it 
continues to influence “unsteady elements” among the intelligentsia, that in 
Soviet society may still be heard the “echoes of the class, political struggle,” 
and that there are still people who provide a “refuge for alien ideology.” “Art 
workers” who considered themselves the “spiritual mentors” of the younger 
generation were still trying to “persist in their mistakes and illusions, court 
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sympathy, appeal to backward and antisocial elements” or else, having occupied 
passive positions, to “sit it out and remain silent.”*! 


Minister of Culture Furtseva, speaking before the Committee, revealed the 
interesting point that Party members of the older generation had offered their 
support to the young “creative” intelligentsia in the latter’s attempts to secure 
freedom. She said: 


Our older generation, including Communists, frequently not only failed 
to criticize young people who had erred from the true path and correct their mistakes; 
occasionally they made matters worse by offering their support.?3 


Ukrainian Party Central Committee Secretary Skaba, referring to writers 
who had compromised themselves ideologically, declared: “Such people cannot 
reject the criticism, ... but on no account are they prepared to acknowledge it 
completely.” He quoted as an example the much-criticized writer and Party member 
Viktor Nekrasov, who “tries to minimize the political significance of the mistakes 
he committed” and is supported in this by “certain writers of Moscow.” 23 


The speeches delivered by older representatives of Soviet art whom the 
Party leaders had managed to mobilize for the session—poet and playwright 
Sergei Mikhalkov, composer Tikhon Khrennikov, film producer G. Chukhrai, 
writer Konstantin Fedin and actor Nikolai Cherkasov—were pale in the extreme 
and often amounted to little more than reproofs addressed to “Western bourgeois 
influences” (Fedin) or observations such as “it is well that the Party criticized us 
frankly” (Cherkasov). Rather another matter is the contribution made by First 
Secretary of the Board of the RSFSR Union of Artists V. Serov, a mediocre 
artist himself who in all his career has painted nothing and nobody but Lenin 
and Stalin but is the most Party-orthodox representative of Soviet art. He dwelt 
at length upon the guilt of art critics, men of letters and other persons prominent 
in the world of art who 


.. warmed young artists up, encouraging them in their modernist errors. It 
is they who thought up the theory of “changing goals,” in which it was proposed 
to change the path of development of our art along the fairway of socialist realism 
for landmarks leading away to the road to contemporary bourgeois modernism,4 


Serov remarked that these persons are now “keeping mum.” To the Party 
leaders’ chagrin, they include writer Mikhail Sholokhov, a full member of the 
Party Central Committee. 


A good idea of the range of the intellectual opposition may be obtained from 
Khrushchev’s speech, which asserted that Soviet society still had its “ideological 
podkulachniki [kalaks’ accomplices],” that there were still people who “fall for the 
bait of bourgeois propaganda and try to cover in scorn the theory and practice 
of our Communist construction.” An interesting feature of his report is his 
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22 Thid. . 
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extension of the charge of intellectual opposition to the writers’, artists’ and other 
similar unions or associations, which in the Soviet Union are the official bodies 
for administering and governing the activities of art workers in all fields. Khrush- 
chev issued the warning that 


...if anyone is counting on support from the unions in the fight against the 
Party line in art, he will be making a serious mistake. To such people we say: we 
recognize none of the unions as playing a leading role in society except one single 
union—our Communist Party. All other associations that tried to direct their 
activities against the Party’s policy would inevitably come into collision with the 
Party.25 


This accusation, disguised as a warning, is an indication of collective opposi- 
tion put up by the “creative” intelligentsia via those bodies whose function is to 
guide their work. Khrushchev added: “Better give a timely warning than wait 
until the matter goes deeper: then, a warning will turn out to be inadequate.” 
In cases where matters had gone too far, he called for exclusion from the Party 
as the extreme penalty for Party members. By way of prevention, he raised the 
question of establishing Party organs concerned with the supervision of all branches 
of art; the indication he gave of their functions is strongly suggestive of a censor- 
ship: 

In the central committees of the Communist parties of the Soviet Union and the 

Union republics and krai and oblast Party committees, ideological work must be 
carried out by cadres who know their job properly. We must bring in qualified 
people who would go deeply into the work of the press, radio and television, read 
carefully works of literature, acquaint themselves with the work of composers and 
film producers and theater productions and correctly assess phenomena of literature 
and art. This work we have been largely entrusting to the literary critics and art 
experts, but they, as experience has shown, proved to be inadequate to their task 
and not infrequently approached the assessment of works of literature and art from 
group positions, not from positions of principle. This work must be otherwise 
and better organized.?8 


1 As for the resolution finally adopted by the Central Committee, this called 
for a continuation of the uncompromising struggle against all ideological vacilla- 
tions, against the advocation of peaceful coexistence on the ideological plane and 
against formalistic trickery, grayness and mere craftsmanship in art, and demanded 
the expression in art of the Party and popular spirit (perttinost and narodnost). 


The reference to “group positions” among the “creative” intelligentsia is 
reminiscent of an observation made by Jiří Hendrych, Secretary of the Czecho- 
slovak Party Central Committee, that the Party has recently been confronted 
with an “unhealthy caste solidarity” on the part of art workers.27 Despite the 
collective nature of this opposition, however, Ilichey made the noteworthy 
promise that representatives of literature and art who had committed mistakes 
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would “not be divorced” from their work. This means that the Party leaders 
have decided to recognize the status quo in the ideological dispute. An armistice 
was necessary to gain an opportunity of working out a modus vivendi, but even this 
can only be temporary: to yield any further ground would mean surrendering 
fundamental principles of the Soviet regime and the Communist Party. On the 
other hand, liquidating the opposition by any other means than that of reeduca- 
tion would necessitate a complete re-Stalinization. 


Such was the problem confronting the June session of the Central Committee: 
it has not yet received a final answer. 
Yury Marin 


Zigzags of De-Stalinization 


Khrushchev’s political career under Stalin provides incontrovertible proof 
that he was one of the dictator’s most faithful associates. In knowledge, experience 
and education, he could not equal Molotov or Malenkov, who were bold enough 
to express their own opinions and with whom Stalin was forced to reckon. In 
order to reach the higher rungs of the ladder of power, Khrushchev could rely 
only on his unhesitating loyalty to the designs of the “leader of the world prole- 
tariat” and his readiness to fulfill and overfulfill Stalin’s plans. 


An abundance of examples of Khrushchev’s devotion to Stalin and his behests 
ate to be found in the Soviet press. When in 1938 Khrushchev arrived in the 
Ukraine with full authority from Stalin to carry out a purge of the Ukrainian 
Communist Party and the republican state administration, the Ukrainian press 
was full of references describing him variously as “a true pupil of Stalin,” 
“friend and companion-in-arms of J. V. Stalin,”* etc. The success of his “work” 
in the Ukraine was portrayed in the following terms: 


The! pitiless eradication of all enemies of the people, Trotskyists, Bukharinists, 
bourgeois nationalists and every other spying riff-raff began only when the Central 
Committee of the All-Union Communist Party of Bolsheviks dispatched to the 
Ukraine the ardent Bolshevik and Stalinist Nikita Sergeevich Khrushchev to assume 
the leadership of the Central Committee of the Communist Party of Bolsheviks of 

` the Ukraine.’ 


Khrushchev justified the hopes placed in him by Stalin and acted in the best 
Stalinist manner. In his speech to the Fourteenth Congress of the Communist 
Party of the Ukraine, he promised to spill “a bucket of the enemy’s black blood” 
for every drop of blood of an “honest worker” that was shed.‘ 





1 Visti Vseukrainskobo Tseniralnoho Wyhonavchobo Komitetu Rad Robsinychykh, sa oes 1 Cher- 
ronoarmiyskykb deputativ, Kiev, May 23, 1938. 

2 Ibid., Jane 18, 1938. 

2 Bilsbowyk Ukrainy, Kiev, 1938, No. 7, p. 25. 
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How, then, could it come about that this “friend and companion-in-arms” 
of Stalin turned against his patron and mentor after the latter’s death and inau- 
gurated the era of de-Stalinization? The reasons behind Khrushchev’s onslaught 
on the personality cult are still far from clear. His speech at the closed session 
of the Twentieth Party Congress on the night of February 24—25, 1956, came as 
a complete surprise not only to the Soviet people in general and the outside world 
but also to rank-and-file members attending the congress. Right up to the opening 
of the congress, the Soviet press and Party leaders had been referring to Stalin 
with precisely the same respect as in his lifetime. When Khrushchev toppled 
Malenkov from the post of Chairman of the Council of Ministers and replaced 
him with Bulganin, he spoke of the latter as one of the “closest companions-in- 
arms of the continuer of Lenin’s cause—J. V. Stalin.”® The cult of Stalin is partic- 
ularly prominent in the History of the All-Union Communist Party of Bolsheviks: 
<4 Short Course, compiled on Stalin’s instructions before World War I. Yet 
this volume was reprinted in 1955 without any changes. If at that time Khrush- 
chev was intending to eliminate the personality cult, as First Secretary of the Party 
he had every opportunity tq prevent the republication of a book which glorified 
Stalin. l 

Again, Stalin’s birthday was celebrated with all the usual respect toward the 
late dictator on December 21, 1955, practically on the eve of the Twentieth Party 
Congress. Jzvestia, apart from displaying a large photograph of Stalin on its 
front page, printed an article entitled “The Great Perpetuator of Lenin’s Work,” 
which stated: 


In observing the seventy-sixth anniversary of the birth of J. V. Stalin, the Soviet 
people recalls with great gratitude the services of a true pupil and perpetuator of 
the work of the great Lenin to the Party and the fatherland. Stalin honestly served 
our people and won the universal respect of the workers. He was an indefatigable 
organizer, a very great theoretician and propagandist of Marxism-Leninism, a 
passionate fighter for the happiness of the workers. . . 


Stalin was presented in the article as the equal of Marx, Engels and Lenin. 
Such fulsome praise of the dead leader in the Communist press would be impos- 
sible if Khrushchev, as First Secretary of the Party, did not wish it. It is difficult 
to believe that Khrushchev, while favoring the bestowal of praise on the 
dead Stalin, could at the same time have been preparing his speech to the forth- 
coming congress on the personality cult in which Stalin was described as a reck- 
lessly savage and cowardly man, incapable in international politics and military 
affairs. Such a suggestion is also at variance with his behavior at the opening of 
the congress on February 14, 1956, when he proposed that the delegates should 
stand to honor the memory of the dead Party leader. In his speech on that day, 
he respectfully referred to Stalin as the standard-bearer of Marxisnt-Leninism: 


Soon after the Nineteenth Party Congress, death wrested Joseph Vissarionovich 
Stalin from our ranks. The enemies of socialism reckoned on the possibility of 


5 Pravda, February 9, 1955. 
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confusion in the ranks of the Party, dissension among its leaders and hesitation in 
the implementation of its domestic and foreign policies. However, these calculations 
have been doomed to failure.’ 


At the same time, it should be noted that in this speech he also stated that 
“the Central Committee resolutely opposed the personality cult, which is foreign 
to the spirit of Marxism-Leninism.” In addition, he expressed his devotion to the 
principle of collective leadership in the Party. Khrushchev’s inconsistent conduct— 
praise of Stalin before the congress, rejection of the personality cult at the outset 
of the congress, and finally the crushing attack on this cult at the closed session— 
may be correctly interpreted if one bears in mind the forces that were contending 
for influence and power within the Party both before and after the congress. 


The members of the “collective leadership” created on Stalin’s death viewed 
with profound suspicion the attempts of Khrushchev as First Secretary of the 
Party to concentrate power in his own hands on the Stalin pattern. The years of 
the Stalinist terror, when all citizens of the USSR, including even the highest 
Party and government officials, knew not what the morrow might bring, were 
fresh in the memories of all. For this reason, the fear that Khrushchev, treading 
in the footsteps of Stalin, might create his own autocratic regime with its own 
brand of personality cult disturbed all Party members. It may be supposed that 
it came as a surprise even to Khrushchev to have to read the report on the per- 
sonality cult prepared for him in the Central Committee. Adept tactician that he 
was and sensing the new political climate prevailing at the Twentieth Party 
Congress, he joined the tide which was turning against Stalinist methods of rule 
and not only read the report but also took the lead in implementing the policy 
of de-Stalinization. 


In the first days of the Twentieth Party Congress, First Deputy Premier 
Mikoyan, writer Sholokhov and others spoke out against the deification of 
Stalin and their speeches were received sympathetically, a fact which had its 
effect on Khrushchev in that he joined in criticizing Stalin and his policies. He 
had, of course, to resort to various dodges in order to shed responsibility for the 
brutalities in which he had himself participated during Stalin’s lifetime. In his 
speech at the congress on the personality cult, for instance, he three times referred 
to Stanislav Kosior, former Secretary of the Ukrainian Communist Party, who 
was sentenced to death in 1937. Khrushchev sought to lay the blame for Kosior’s 
liquidation on the shoulders of Beriya and Ezhov, but in fact Kosior and other 
Ukrainian Party leaders were sentenced by a sroika consisting of Molotov, Ezhov 
and Khrushchev himself. 


According to the first edition of the History of the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union, published in 1959, the object of unmasking the personality cult at the Twen- 
tieth Party Congress was to provide “reliable guarantees that similar phenomena 
should never occur in future in the Party or the country, that the leadership of the 
Party should be executed on tht basis of the collective principle . . . with the active 
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participation of millions of workers.”§ Of course, the phrase about the partici- 
pation of millions of workers in the leadership of the Party was the purest dema- 
gogy, since the leadership of the Party is the exclusive monopoly of those persons 
belonging to the Secretariat and Presidium of the Central Committee. But the 
mention of the collective principle and participation by the workers serves the 
purpose of drawing a line between the present period of the Party’s history and 
Stalin’s times. Although the delegates to Party congresses are still, as in Stalin’s 
times, selected in such a way that they always ratify decisions adopted by the Party 
leaders, it is at least a change from the last years of Stalin’s life, when he did not 
even convene congresses and took not the slightest notice of the opinions of 
Central Committee members. 


In condemning Stalin’s reckless brutality and political errors, Khrushchev 
and the entire Party found themselves in a rather difficult situation, for Stalin 
as both Party and state leader for many years had stood at the head of “socialist 
construction.” If Stalin was to be entirely renounced it would be necessary to 
denounce also such “achievements” as the forced collectivization of agriculture, 
which cost millions of lives, and industrialization, which was carried out to a 
great extent by millions of prisoners in forced labor camps. In his report to the 
Twentieth Congress, Khrushchev proved that Stalin rejected Lenin’s instructions, 
committed grievous crimes against Party members and destroyed “intra-party 
democracy.” From this it would follow that, being a man of criminal actions, 
Stalin could do nothing good for the advancement of the Soviet Union, since he 
had deviated from Leninism. 


Khrushchev entrusted the task of reconciling Stalin’s crimes with the “so- 
cialist achievements” of the Party to the authors of the Party history, who in 
the end produce a sort of dichotomy of the personality of Stalin. On the one 
hand, they mention “certain negative personal qualities” of Stalin, which resulted 
in his “believing in his own infallibility,” “put the brake on the development 
of Soviet society, caused it great damage and hampered the development of the 
creative initiative of the masses.” On the other hand, Stalin “actively campaigned 
for the realization of Lenin’s legacy.” His mistakes “could not and did not change 
the profoundly democratic and genuinely popular nature of Soviet society. The 
policy carried out by the Party was correct, it reflected the interests of the people. 
...J. Y. Stalin did much to benefit the land of the Soviets, the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union and the entire international workers’ movement.”!° 
Thus, Stalin was in fact vindicated: it was claimed that the specific historical 
conditions under which Stalin operated demanded of the Party “an iron dis- 
cipline, tirelessly enhanced vigilance and thé strictest centralization of leader- 
ship.” 1 





3 Istoriya Kommunisticheskoi partit Sovetskogo Soyuza (History of the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union), Moscow, 1959, p. 643. 
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Since the Twentieth Party Congress, divergent views on Stalin have existed 
in different Communist parties. In Poland, Stalin was never popular and his 
dethronement at the congress was greeted with a sigh of relief and hopes that 
Moscow would relax its pressure on Poland. In Hungary, de-Stalinization took 
the form of a national revolution against foreign domination in October 1956, 
which Khrushchev suppressed by typically Stalinist methods. De-Stalinization 
was a gradual process in the people’s democracies. Bulgaria and Czechoslovakia 
took the longest to put an end to the personality cult. A purge of Stalinists did 
not take place in Bulgaria until November 1962, when, under pressure from 
Moscow, certain notorious members of the Bulgarian Communist Party such as 
Premier Yugov were excluded from the Party Central Committee and a partic- 
ularly avid Stalinist, former Central Committee Secretary V. Chervenkov, was 
expelled altogether from the Party. In Czechoslovakia, as a symbol of the Party’s 
break with the personality cult, the monstrous statue of Stalin in Prague was 
demolished on the eve of the forty-fifth anniversary of the October Revolution 
in 1962. 


On the other hand, the Chinese and Albanian Communists have remained 
faithful to the Stalin cult and in the heated ideological disputes with Khrushchev 
have accused him of treating Stalin unfairly. Even in the Soviet Party, the attacks 
by Khrushchev and his supporters on the cult have aroused dissension. It is 
difficult to judge the strength of the opposition to Khrushchev within the Party, 
since the press and all other information media are controlled by the ruling 
group within the Party. It should, however, be remembered that in 1957 Khrush- 
chev only just managed to maintain his position: the majority of the Central 
Committee Presidium were set on relieving him of his post as First Secretary and 
it was only a plenary session of the Central Committee convened by Khrushchev 
that enabled him to get the better of the opposition. In any case, it is safe to con- 
sider that, however strong or weak Stalinist traditions in the Party may be, it is 
very much to Khrushchev’s advantage to level charges of Stalinism against mem- 
bers of the post-Stalin collective leadership who were later gradually ousted 
from power. Molotov, Kaganovich, Malenkov, Bulganin and others are still 
alive and their criticisms, even in private conversation, can hardly please 
Khrushchev. Khrushchev knows that a deep revulsion exists among the mass of 
Party members and the Soviet population toward Stalin and his methods of rule. 
For this reason, he uses charges of Stalinism against opposition elements within 
the Party in order to discredit them. 


In addition, by encouraging propaganda against the cult of Stalin, Khrushchev 
seeks to win,the sympathy of foreign Communist parties such as the Polish, 
which suffered much from Stalin’s brutality. De-Stalinization has thus ceased to 
be a merely internal problem for the Soviet Communist Party and has acquired 
an international connotation. As to the goals of Khrushchew’s campaign against 
the personality cult, the Albanian leader Enver Hoxha, in his speech of November 
7, 1961, stated that Khrushchev was using propaganda against the personality 
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cult “as a scarecrow to apply pressure on other parties and eliminate leaders who 
are not to [his] liking.”1# 


Since there is criticism of Khrushchev’s policies both within the Soviet 
Communist Party and in those parties which are under the influence of Peking, 
particularly on international questions, it is hardly surprising that the Soviet 
leader should have decided to defend himself against his critics by any means in 
his power. At the Twenty-Second Party Congress, Khrushchev again used the 
label of Stalinism to shame his opponents. Aware that the campaign against the 
personality cult may prove a two-edged weapon and that it can be used against 
the Party as a whole, he remarked: 


Of course, the Party was aware that the revelation of mistakes, distortions and 
abuses of power might cause a certain feeling of bitterness and even dissatisfaction 
in the ranks of the Party and among the people... might create temporary diffi- 
culties for the Communist Party of the Soviet Union and fraternal Marxist-Leninist 
parties.18 


By means of his campaign against the personality cult, Khrushchev tried 
to dissociate himself from the crimes of his predecessor and lay the blame for the 
illegalities committed under Stalin on members of the anti-Party group. It is 
precisely those persons who oppose Khrushchev that he charges with participa- 
tion in the evil-doings of Stalin and connivance in his brutality: 


The Leninist course expounded by the Twentieth Congress had to be im- 
plemented in the face of fierce resistance from anti-Party elements, zealous 
champions of the methods and systems in vogue at the time of the personality 
cult.... A fractionist group, consisung of Molotov, Kaganovich, Malenkov, 
Voroshilov, Bulganin, Pervukhin, Saburov and later also Shepilov opposed the 
Leninist course of the Party.... Such a position was not coincidental: they bear 
personal responsibility for many mass repressions against Party, government, 
economic, military and Komsomol personnel and for other similar incidents which 
occurred during the period of the personality cult.44 


This quotation is an example of the clever tactics which Khrushchev employed 
against the anti-Party group. Not only did he lay on them the blame for the crimes 
of Stalin’s times; he also accused them of planning to restore a similar regime. 
None of the members of the anti-Party group had the opportunity to answer 
these charges either at the T'wenty-Second Party Congress, in public statements 
or in the Soviet press. Thus, Khrushchev was able to present himself as the 
defender of those Communists liquidated under Stalin and as the protector of all 
inhabitants of the Soviet Union from those who were seeking to revive a Stalinist 
regime. Mikoyan also spoke at the Twenty-Second Party Congress of the danger 
from the anti-Party group: 





13 As quoted in The Observer, London, November 12, 1961, 
13 Tzyestia, November 18, 1961. 
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The victory of the anti-Party group would have led to reprisals against all 
supporters of the Twentteth Congress by methods which the Party can never 
forget.15 


These charges by -the anti-Stalinists headed by Khrushchev against the anti- 
Party group must have raised doubts in the minds .of anyone who had followed 
the history of the Soviet Communist Party. After all, Khrushchev himself had 
spoken at the closed session of the Twentieth Congress of the threat to Molotov’s 
life from the “morbidly suspicious” Stalin: 

Tt is not excluded that, had Stalin remained at the helm for another several 
months, Comrades Molotov and Mikoyan would probably have not delivered any 
speeches at this Congress.18 


If even such an old associate and friend of Stalin as Molotov was in danger, it 
is difficult to imagine that after Stalin’s death he would have endeavored to 
retain the latter’s methods. Indeed, one would expect Stalin’s associates, over 
whom the sword of Damocles had hung so long, to aim at removing the possi- 
bility of the emergence of a new autocrat. This view is supported by the fact that, 
immediately after the death of Stalin, they set up a collective leadership and 
liquidated Beriya, who, as head of the police apparatus, was in a position to 
subordinate the Party and state to himself. Unfortunately, members of the anti- 
Party group have had no opportunity to make their views public; for this reason, 
the dispute in the ranks of the Party over the personality cult can be judged only 
from the statements of one side—Khrushchev and his group. An indication of the 
true situation in the Party is provided by the words of veteran Communist O. 
Kuusinen at the Twenty-Second Party Congress: 


In the course of my long life, I have more than once had the opportunity to 
participate in a Party struggle against all kinds of opposition fractions—Trotskyists, 
Zanovevists, Bukharinists and others. As a rule, each of these fractions started its 
campaign against the Party by proclaiming political differences; but soon it became 
clear that the main thing for them was not political disputes but the seizure of power.1” 


There can be no doubt that the ideological statements made by Khrushchev 
and his group about overcoming the personality cult serve the same purpose of 
discrediting its rivals, depriving them of their influence among rank-and-file 
Party members and destroying them politically. And since Molotov, Kaganovich, 
Malenkov and other close associates of Stalin took an active part in the liquida- 
tion of “enemies of the people” during the dictator’s lifetime, Khrushchev was 
particularly severe in laying charges of violating socialist legality against them 
at the Twenty-Second Congress. 

The personality cult provides Khrushchev and his supporters with a fine 
weapon to employ against those who seek to gain power in the Soviet Union. 
“Molotov and other members of the anti-Party group consider that they are 
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leaders of the Party for life and that the entire Party must fulfill their wishes,” 
said First Deputy Premier Kosygin at the Twenty-Second Congress.1® Here in 
the crudest terms is the essence of the struggle for power between the rival groups 
in the Party. Because the slogan of de-Stalinization provides an opportunity to 
reinforce the power and authority of Khrushchev, propaganda against the per- 
sonality cult and its real or imaginary supporters took a particularly dramatic 
form at the Twenty-Second Congress. The culmination of this approach was the 
decision of the congress to remove the body of Stalin from the mausoleum on 
Red Square and to erect a monument to the victims of Stalin’s regime in Moscow. 
De-Stalinization also resulted in the renaming of towns, factories, collective 
farms and newspapers which had borne the dictator’s name and other icono- 
clastic measures. 


The Twenty-Second Party Congress was not the last stage in the process of 
overcoming the personality cult. Echoes of this campaign are to be found in the 
second edition of the History of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union, published 
in 1962. The first edition, published in 1959, failed to satisfy those who had 
commissioned it, primarily because it did not provide a sufficiently full revelation 
of the cult of Stalin and those whom the Party leaders now regard as Stalinists. 
Comparison of the two editions shows that Khrushchev was forced to bring 
out the second primarily in order to give readers the latest Party line on the 
personality cult. 


Since the Twentieth Party Congress, many outstanding Communists who 
perished during the Stalin purges and were not mentioned in the first edition 
have been rehabilitated. In the second edition, there appear the names of such 
rehabilitated Communists as Ketskhoveli, Skrypnik, Spandaryan, Vareikis, 
Kviring, Kotsyubinsky, Khataevich, Yakovlev, Bubnov and Kaminsky.!® Stalin 
is mentioned in the history as one of the professional revolutionaries, i.e., members 
of the Bolshevik Party under the Tsarist regime, but the names of Bukharin, - 
Zinovev, Kamenev and other close associates of Lenin put to death by Stalin for 
deviationism are omitted. Molotov, too, does not appear, evidently in order to 
avoid giving him favorable publicity. The new edition mentions a number of 
Stalin’s differences with Lenin on questions of ideology and political tactics. 
It refers, for instance, to Stalin’s slighting appraisal of Lenin’s philosophical 
work Materialism and Empiriocriticism.®® It mentions that after the collapse of the 
Tsarist regime in 1917 Stalin was in favor of an amalgamation of Bolsheviks and 
Mensheviks, “which was at variance with the policy of the Party and the instruc- 
tions of Lenin.”® Another political mistake of Stalin is referred to for the first 
time: after Lenin went underground in July 1917, Stalin was in favor of Lenin’s 
having himself put on trial by the provisional government for treason, which 
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was against the decision of Lenin and the Party Congress. +? Even in trifling matters 
the second edition does its best to vilify Stalin’s authority. At the Sixth Party 
Congress, for example, Stalin mooted the possibility of building socialism in 
Russia independently of a proletarian revolution in Western Europe. The second 
edition of the history merely states that Stalin “repeated V. I. Lenin’s thesis 
regarding the victory of socialism in one country, in Russia.” In order to belittle 
Stalin’s services to the Revolution, the editors of the second edition make no 
mention of his participation in the defense of Petrograd against the attack of 
Yudenich’s army in the summer of 1919. As regards Stalin’s plan in 1922 to 
incorporate all the Soviet republics within the RSFSR, which Lenin did not ap- 
prove, considering it more advisable to call the united state the Soviet Union, the 
second edition says: “Lenin sharply criticized Stalin’s proposal. He wrote that 
on this question ‘the hastiness and administrative enthusiasm of Stalin played a 
fatal role.’”®8 Finally, where the first edition states that Stalin “resolutely and 
consistently defended Leninism,” the second omits this phrase and instead adds 
the charge that Stalin failed to heed Lenin’s criticism of his negative qualities: 


V.I. Lenin’s criticism of J. V. Stalin’s negative qualities obliged him as a 
Communist to ponder the matter deeply and eliminate his faults. Stalin was all the 
more obliged to do this because he was a leading Party official and always stressed 
his devotion to Leninism and Lenin. But as his life subsequently showed, Stalin 
did not draw the necessary conclusions from Lenin’s critical remarks. He did not 
justify the trust of the congress and did not fulfill his promises and vows. As a 
result, the Party and the. Soviet land had to endure all the difficulties engendered by 
Stalin’s personality cult.*4 


Stalin is presented as.a traitor to Lenin and the entire Communist Party. A 
systematic belittling of Stalin’s role in the Revolution and the building of the 
Soviet state can be traced at every step in the new version of the history. Promi- 
nence is given to the negative features of bis character, his political errors, his 
ctimes and the participation therein of the present anti-Party group. The first 
edition named Ezhov and Beriya as accomplices in Stalin’s crimes, but the new 
version states that “responsibility for this is also borne by Molotov, Kaganovich 
and Malenkov, who actively participated in these crude violations” of Soviet 
law.*5 But the new version goes on to remark: 


Certain prominent Party officials close to Stalin became convinced that they 
could no longer work with him and share the responsibility for mass repressions 
of totally innocent people. Some of them who had suffered persecution and humilia- 
tion (G. K. Ordzhonikidze) committed suicide, others who protested (P.P. 
Postyshev and G. N. Kaminsky) quickly fell victim to the repressions.*® 





23 Thid., p. 230, 

23 Ibid., p. 361. 

« Ibid., p.383. ` 
25 Ibid., pp. 504—5. 
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Yet the contradictions in the new history remain. It is claimed that after 
Stalin’s death “the Communist Party raised still higher the all-conquering stand- 
atd of Marxism-Leninism.”2? Thus, Soviet “socialism” was not harmed by the | 
evil doings of Stalin, by his political mistakes and deviations from Leninism. He 
firmly held aloft the “standard of Marxism-Leninism.” His successors merely 
raised this standard higher. 


These contradictions in the policy of de-Stalinization are quite natural: 
Khrushchey and his fellow-thinkers are indebted to Stalin for their power, since 
he brought the system of totalitarianism to a higher degree of perfection than the 
present leaders can now maintain. They cannot, therefore, dispense with Stalin 
in his entirety without destroying the foundations of their own power. 


In a speech made at a meeting of Central Committee members with representa- 
tives of literature and art in Moscow on March 8, 1963, Khrushchev expressed 
dissatisfaction that the editors of Soviet newspapers and journals had been receiv- 
ing numerous works depicting life under Stalin in a gloomy light. Khrushchev 
considered it necessary to explain to writers and artists how the campaign against 
the personality cult should be understood. He admitted that Stalin had made 
major mistakes and possessed grave faults, that he had had many innocent people 
arrested and that he had “committed serious errors of a theoretical and political 
nature, had violated the Leninist principles of state and Party leadership. . .”#8 But 
at the same time he attempted to exonerate himself and other associates of Stalin, 
laying the blame for Stalin’s crimes on Beriya: 


We only learnt of the abuses of power and arbitrary acts committed by Stalia 
after his death and the unmasking of Beriya—that inveterate enemy of the Party 
and people, that spy and vile provocateur.*® 


For this reason, while exposing the lawlessness and brutality of Stalin, he 
considered it necessary to include in his speech some recognition of the services 
of Stalin to the Party and to socialism. Speaking of the period after Lenin’s death 
in 1924, he observed: 


Stalin at that time headed the campaign against enemies of the Revolution and 
socialist construction. ... Stalin’s authority grew particularly during the campaign 
against anti-Leninist trends and oppositionist groups within the Party.... The 
policy of our Party toward industrialization of the country and collectivization of 
agriculture was Lenin’s policy.... In the first few years after V. I. Lenin’s death, , 
Stalin defended Lenin’s positions and played a significant role in this.... V.I. 
Lenin regarded Stalin as a Marxist, a prominent official of our Party, devoted to 
the Revolution.%¢ 


Khrushchev also recalled that at Stalin’s funeral many, including himself, had 
tears in their eyes. “They were sincere tears.” ` 





27 Ibid., p. 626. 
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Thus, from the speeches and statements of Khrushchev and his associates in 
the Central Committee concerning the cult of Stalin it may be concluded that 
the campaign against the personality cult and the results of this propaganda, in 
particular in works of literature, is forcing them to go slow on revelations of 
Stalin’s crimes. Literature depicting life under Stalin in a gloomy light strikes a 
blow at socialist construction, which was guided by Stalin. The present Commun- 
ist leaders, in order to maintain their own position, are forced to apply the sophism 
that while Stalin, owing to his negative qualities, violated laws and made mistakes, 
nevertheless the Party as a whole continued to follow Lenin’s path: the Party 
could not and cannot err. In Khrushchev’s eyes, Stalin’s services to the Party 
and socialism outweigh his faults and the crimes he committed as a “sick man, 
suffering from suspicion and a persecution mania.”*! Neither Khrushchev nor 
the other leaders of the Party who participated in Stalin’s crimes can consistently 
and finally destroy the Stalin cult: this can only be done by a younger generation 
of Communists who had no part in his actions. 

P. Fedenko 


Extension of the Powers of Republican Party 


Second Secretaries 


Within the Soviet Communist Party there is an unwritten but inviolable law, 
introduced by Stalin and Malenkov and most consistently applied by Khrushchev, 
that the second secretary of each Union republic Party central committee should 
be a Party apparatchik, appointed directly from the Central Committee apparatus 
in Moscow. In practice, the second secretary is in direct charge of the department 
for Party agencies of the Party central committee of the republic, and in addition 
the central committee section for Party cadres is to a certain extent under his con- 
trol. With rare exceptions, second secretaries do not belong to the main nationality 
of the republic in which they work. In the republics to which they are sent, 
second secretaries implement political control on behalf of the All-Union Central 
Committee, acting as a kind of commissar from Moscow. By concentrating in 
their own hands all administration of Party organizational work, they and not the 
first secretaries-who ate, so to speak, the national representatives in Party 
agencies—are the actual masters of the republics. This situation has been main- 
tained to the present day. 


Nothing quite so clearly demonstrates the Kremlin’s distrust of Communists 
in the national republics as the existence of second secretaries of the central 
committees of the republican parties, as may be seen from the following list of 
first and second secretaries with their nationalities: 
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Fiest Secretary Second Secretary 


Armenia .......... Y. N. Zarobyan (Armenian) O. M. Bagdosaryan (Armenian) 
Azerbaidzhan ...... V. Y. Akhundov (Azerbaidzhan) P, M. Elistratov (Russian) 
Belorussia ......... K. T. Mazurov (Belorussian) P. M. Masherov ( ? ) 
Estonia... aeneon. I. G. Kabin (Estonian) L. N. Lentsman (Estontan) 
Georgia ..........- V. P. Mzhavanadze (Georgian) D. S. Zemlyansky ( ? } 
Kazakhstan ........ I. Y. Yusupov (Uigur) M. S. Solomentsev (Russian) 
Kurghizia ......... T. T. Usubaliev (Kirghiz) M. A. Gavrilov (Russian) 
Latvia e cessisse A, J. Pelše (Latvian) N. A. Belukha ( ? ) 
Lithuania ......... A. J. Smečkus (Lithuanian) B. V. Popov (Russian) 
Moldavia ......... I. L Bodyul (Moldavian) N. A. Melnikov (Russian) 
Tadzhikistan . ... D. D. Rasulov (Tadzhtk) I. G. Koval (Ukrainian) 
Turkmenia......... B. Ovezov (Turkmen) V. N. Rykov (Russian?) 
Ukraine nosse N. V. Podgorny (Ukrainian) I. P. Kazanets (Ukrainian) 
Uzbekistan. ........ S. R. Rashidov (Uzbek) V. A. Karlov (Russian) 


“ SORGE: Depataty Verkbooxogo Sovtia SSSR. Sbestos saxyw (Deputies of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR Sith Convocation 

It is interesting to note the enhanced role of republican second secretaries since- 
the Twenty-Second Party Congress. Statistics show that prior to the congress, 
of the 14 republican second secretaries only one was a full member and three 
candidate members of the All-Union Party Central Committee. Only two of the 
second secretaries retained their posts after the congress—Kazanets, who has 
been second secretary of the Ukrainian Central Committee since 1960, and Lents- 
man, who has been second secretary of the Estonian Central Committee since 
1952. The new list of second secretaries contains two full members and five 
candidate members of the Central Committee and three members of the Central 
Auditing Commission. Of the remainder, Zemlyansky, Belukha and Rykov were 
promoted to their present posts from the Central Committee apparatus, presumably 
to gain experience in positions of authority. It may be added that eight of the 
present second secretaries have passed through the Central Committee’s Higher 
Party School, an indication that they have received a thorough ideological training. 

As a rule, second secretaries end up either with a major promotion or a sudden 
eclipse. It all depends on how successfully they implement the instructions of the 
Central Committee, Thus, Podgorny, who was second secretary of the Ukrainian 
Central Committee from 1953 till 1957, is now a secretary of the Central Commit- 
tee, a member of the Central Committee Presidium and First Secretary of the 
Ukrainian Central Committee. V. E. Semichastny was promoted from Second 
Secretary of the Azerbaidzhan Central Committee to his present post of Chair- 
man of the Committee for State Security. Bodyul rose from Second Secretary to 
First Secretary of the Moldavian Central Committee. 

On the other hand, many second secretaries who have not been so successful 
have been transferred to other less important duties or have completely disap- 
peared from the scene. The latter include N. N. Rodionov (Kazakhstan), B. S. 
Sharkov (Lithuania), M. P. Gribkov (Latvia), V. F. Stepkin (Kirghizia) and P. S. 
Obnosov (Tadzhikistan). 

There has always been mistrust of the national leaders of the Union republics, 
but it has of late increased considerably. How otherwise can one explain the 
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formation of the Central Asian Bureau of the Central Committee? It is no coinci- 
dence that the chairman of this bureau, V. Lomonosov, and his two deputies, 
V. Akulintsev and S. Veselov, are all three Russians. What is more, Lomonosov, 
holding this post in a body which, according to Khrushchev,} is an agency of the 
All-Union Central Committee Presidium and senior to the central committees of 
the four component republics of Central Asia, is a little-known figure, an official 
of Moscow raion Party organizations, not a full or candidate member of the All- 
Union Central Committee, but merely a member of the Moscow City Party 
Committee. 

We will not go into the legal aspects of the establishment of this bureau, for 
which no provision is made by any statute. Suffice it to say that this is not the 
first, and will not be the last case of a violation of the Party Statutes and the Soviet 
Constitution. Of more importance is the role of the bureau. At its first session on 
December 28, 1962, the question of improving Party leadership in the Central 
„Asian republics was discussed. Speeches were made by all four first secretaries 
of the republican parties, but although as full members of the All-Union Central 
Committee these are theoretically higher in the Party hierarchy than the chairman 
of the bureau, Lomonosov, it was clear that the latter possessed special authority. 
It is possible that he has been coopted onto the Central Committee, a not infre- 
quent practice within the Party, but in any case it is obvious that he and his two 
assistants are the real Party leaders in the Central Asian republics. Just as 
Khrushchev is chairman of the Central Committee Bureau for the RSFSR, so is 
Lomonosov chairman of a similar bureau for the Central Asian republics as 
a whole. Within the individual republics, the power lies with the second secretaries. 


It should be remembered that a similar Central Committee Bureau for Central 
Asia existed between 1922 and 1934.2 This was set up to counteract local opposition 
to the sovietization of the area and it would appear that a similar situation has 
again arisen. 

It should be added that, along with the centralization of the Party system, there 
is now taking place a centralization of state power—both in the republics and at 
the center—with its concentration in the hands of a small group of people. For 
this purpose new organs, again not legally provided for, are being set up. Thus, 
in Tadzhikistan there is a Bureau of the Council of Ministers of the Tadzhik SSR, 
which at its sessions hears reports of ministers on their activities? There is a 
similar bureau in the Kirghiz SSR: in this case, it has already been officially 
announced that at its first session the newly formed Council of Ministers elected 
its presidium. 





1 Pravda, November 20, 1962. 

2 See Bulletin, 1963, No. 5, pp. 19—30. 

3 Kommumst Tadzbikistana, March 30 and April 9, 16 and 18, 1963. 

4 A Presidium of the Council of Ministers also exists at all-Union level, although there has been 
no official announcement of its formation. Oo March 31, 1963, Prapda referred to M. A. Lesechko as 
Chairman of the Commussion of the Presidium of the USSR Council of Ministers for Questions Con- 
cerning Comecon, and on May 11, 1962, the same paper referred to B, P. Beshchev as Chairman of the 
Commussion of the Presidium of the USSR Council of Ministers fór Coordination of Transportation. 
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The organs of supreme state power—the presidiums of the councils of 
ministers of the national republics—are under the close surveillance of Moscow. 
Tocluded in their membership are the second secretaries of the republican parties, 
who are not ex officio a part of the governments. Thus, in a report on the first 
session of the Council of Ministers of the Kirghiz SSR it was stated thata Presidium 
of the Council of Ministers had been elected, comprising, apart from the Chairman 
of the Council of Ministers, his deputies and the Chairman of the State Planning 
Commission, the Second Secretary of the Kirghiz Party Central Committee, 
M. Gavrilov.’ 


These are just a few examples of the increasing role of second secretaries of 
republican parties as watchdogs of the central Party authorities in the republics. 
The fact that these innovations violate not only the constitutional standards 
existing in the country as a whole and in the individual republics, but also the 
most elementary rules of respect for the dignity of the “Union nations,” requires 
no further emphasis. It is evidence not only of the failure to resolve the nationality 
question on the threshold of the “transition to Communism,” but also of the sorry 
internal political situation in the Union republics of the USSR. 

A. Lebed 


The Economy 


Soviet Industrial Firms 


In October 1961, it was decided by the Lvov Economic Council to create 
the first two Soviet firms,” by combining the Lvov Footwear Factory No. 3 
and the Lvov Leather Factory No. 3 with their respective branches. These became 
the firms “Progress” and “Rassvet.” In July 1962, the same council passed a 
resolution calling for the organization of a further 40 such firms and asked for 
technical and economic recommendations as to the advisability of this action. 
The process was to be carried out in two stages, first with 14 firms, then with the 
rest. 


Participants in the discussion of the organizational problems involved in the 
first stage included not only officials of the Lvov Economic Council and its 
undertakings but also interested members of the Ukrainian Economic Council, 
branch managements of undertakings and groups of scientists from higher 
educational establishments in Lvov and the local branch of the USSR Academy 
of Sciences. The meeting came to the conclusion that the Soviet firm, as one of 
the new forms of organizing industrial management, had many positive aspects. 
When the first firms were formed, the leaders of the economic council and the 
oblast Party committee had a comparatively minor objective in view—the raising 
of the technical and organizational level of small undertakings to that of the more 





5 Sovetskaya Kirginiya, April 17 and 18, 1963. 
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advanced. Nevertheless, the first experiment showed that such firms might be 
very successful in overcoming problems encountered in the development of 
industry in general. _ . 

These firms are formed by bringing under the same management factories 
which are engaged in the production of one specific type or range of goods, 
employ the same basic methods of production, pass the raw materials through 
a number of processes, employ the same technical methods and carry out the 
manufacturing process from raw material to finished product.} 


There was considerable disagreement in Lvov as to what these new industrial 
groupings should be called. Some asserted that the name “firm” was unacceptable 
under socialism since it was a capitalist term. Others said that the important thing 
was not the name and that the term “firm” was correct for Soviet industry. 
It is a fact that in 1927 a decree was published by the Central Executive Com- 
mittee of the Party and the Council of People’s Commissars on the subject of 
firms which noted that the name of a firm should contain a basic description of 
the activity of an undertaking, its form (works, factory or trust) and the manage- 
ment to which it was subordinated.* Goods manufactured by the undertaking had 
to be labeled with the firm’s name. Consequently, in the narrow sense of the word 
“firm” was merely the mark or brand name of an undertaking and a guarantee 
of the quality of its goods. Thus, according to this decree of the Soviet govern- 
ment, it may be supposed that “firm” is a term for an industrial undertaking of 
the NEP period. 


This position has been resurrected with the new firms of today. A firm is the 
name given to a trading or industrial undertaking possessing the rights of a legal 
entity which makes it possible to differentiate one undertaking from another; 
the right to a firm name is exclusive and legally protected. Firms have the right 
to place the name of the firm on their goods, signboards, forms, etc. 


In 1961—62, the designation “firm” acquired an even wider connotation. At 
present, when it is used it means a range of similar factories constituting a legal 
entity and operating under a single brand name. In the broader sense, a firm 
represents one of the forms of rationalizing social production by means of forming 
various industrial units on the basis of specialized industries. ‘The activities of 
Soviet firms are based on statute, they have their own seal or brand mark and are 
subordinated directly to the regional economic council. In civil law, a firm is a 
legal entity and is responsible for the obligations it assumes.* 


As a rule, the head undertaking and its branches form organizationally a 
single entity. The basis of the firm is the largest of the component undertakings 
possessing a large productive capacity, a high technical level of production and 
the best production indices. The head undertaking does not constitute a managerial 
stage of the “trust” type, but an operational production link directing all branches 





1 Ekonomicheskaya gazeta, February 9, 1963. 
1 2 B. A. Utkin, Sovetskaya firma (The Soviet Firm), Moscow, 1963, p. 12. 
3 Ibid., p. 13. 
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of the complex. The management of the firm is at the same time the management 
of the head undertaking. Thus, the firm lacks a separate independent manage- 
ment, the general director of the firm being simultaneously the director of the 
head undertaking. 


All the basic services of the industrial unit are subordinated directly to the 
general director. He represents the firm in all state and public (i.e., non-state) 
organizations. Technical management, planning, financing, supply, marketing 
and accounting are concentrated in the head undertaking. The firm has a single 
payments account at the branch of the State Bank nearest to the head undertaking. 
All liquid assets are deposited in this account. The branches of the firm operate 
on internal accounting on the basis of planned quotas. They do not enjoy the 
rights of legal entities and they have neither working capital nor an independent 
balance of accounts. The branches do not hold credits at the bank. The transfer 
of goods between the head undertaking and the branches is carried out without 
monetary accounting, since the branches of the firm only carry out primary 
documentation. Legally, the branches of a firm are in a very similar position to the 
departments of undertakings working on a system of self-financing. 


The freeing of branches from technical, legal and economic functions ensures 
simpler and cheaper management. Each branch is headed by a director appointed 
by the general director of the firm and possesses the necessary technical staff and - 
workers. The branches possess current accounts which are used for paying wages 
and financing economic requirements. Current account assets are transferred to 
the management of the firm. Only in rare cases, depending on the volume and 
complexity of production and on their location, can branches possess a payments 
account. 


To direct and coordinate the work of all the undertakings in the group there 
is a council of directors consisting, as a rule, of the general director, his deputies, 
the firm’s chief specialists and branch directors. 


Although only a comparatively short time has passed since their introduction, 
firms are already in the process of being set up in many parts of the country. 
They are at the moment most frequently encountered in branches of light industry 
where there are a particularly large number of non-specialist universal under- 
takings. In Outer Moscow, for instance, seven narrowly specialized sewing firms 
have been established. One of them, named “‘Yunost,” has as its head undertaking 
the Dmitrov Sewing Factory in the town of Dmitrov and specializes in the 
manufacture of children’s wear.’ There are three similar firms in Moscow—“‘Oka,” 
which turns out sports wear, “Trud,” which produces special working clothes 
and “Luch,” which specializes in neckties. 


At the November 1962 plenary session of the Party Geatzal Committee, 
Khrushchey stated: 





i Ibid., p. 15. 
5 Ekonomicheskaya gazeta, January 19, 1963. 
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At the present time, there are under the control of economic councils more than 
20,000 undertakings operating on independent accounts. Approximately one-third 
of them are undertakings with not more than 100 workers. The contribution of 
such undertakings to the overall output of the economic councils is only 5 percent. 
Nevertheless, these small undertakings copy large plants and factories with thousands 
of personnel in their organizational structure.® 


The creation of large numbers of firms of various types will put an end to the 
independent operations of these small semi-cottage industries. 


A large number of small furniture factories in Tashkent were recently amal- 
gamated in the firm “Vostok,” and in Irkutsk three factories were combined to 
form the footwear firm “Angara.” In Novosibirsk, the knitted goods firm 
“Sibir” was formed in a similar manner.’ In Kishinev, a knitted goods firm 
“Styaua Roshie” has been set up and in Alma-Ata five clothing factories and 18 
tailoring shops have been combined into the firm “Kazakhstan.” 8 


The formation of industrial firms has not been limited to the light and food 
industries. In 1962, heavy industrial firms were set up in Moscow, Leningrad 
and Kiev on the basis of existing undertakings and nine months’ experience has 
shown that this development has been a success. In the next two or three years, 
it is planned to increase output by 30—35 percent and productivity by 20—25 per- 
cent. The formation of the Leningrad industrial firms should improve branch 
management, although it has not always proved possible to fill all senior posts 
with specialists. 

The general director of the production group of optical mechanical under- 
takings in the city of Leningrad, M. P. Panfilov, reports that his organization 
turns out more than 500 lines. It is subordinated directly to the National Economic 
Council, thereby bypassing intermediate management. According to the Leningrad 
Economic Council, the elimination of the intermediate stage in the management 
of undertakings has resulted in a more responsible attitude in the development of 
specific branches of industry within the economic region. The formation of this 
firm, it is claimed, also opens up prospects for extending design and research 
work and shortening the period required to bring new lines into production. 
According to Panfilov, the firm is planning to increase the volume of design work 
undertaken in 1963 by 35—40 percent as compared with the previous year with 
only a slight increase in the number of personnel.® In the future, 13 independent 
workshops and 74 units providing wood-processing, instrument making and 
repair services will be eliminated, thus freeing a considerable number of engineer- 
ing personnel. In the first six months ofits existence, the firm has already eliminated 
6 workshops and more than 20 units. In the first half of 1963, it was planned to 
vacate one of the four factories comprising the firm, thereby considerably raising 
` production pet square meter of floor space. All work on reconstruction of the 





6 Pravda, November 20, 1962. 
Utkin, op. cit., p. 19. . 
8 Ibid., p. 16. 

® Pravda, April 24, 1963. 
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factories will be completed over a two-year period, raising production capacity 
by 40-50 percent.?° In 1963, centralization and specialization alone should 
provide a saving of more than one million rubles for an outlay of only 580,000 
rubles. 

In January 1963, the first “construction firm” made its appearance in Tula,™ 
This firm coordinates and places contracts for the erection of schools, kinder- 
gartens, créches, shops and residential accommodation. Until now, construction 
projects for a number of the city’s organizations have been subject to major 
delays, particularly when financed out of local funds. Education authorities, 
hospital managements and directors of theaters and stadiums have found it took 
months to recruit architects and builders and necessitated soliciting countless 
organizations. Members of residential building cooperatives encountered similar 
difficulties. Now, according to the Soviet press, the building firm can provide 
them with the services they require, acting as the single general procurement 
agent for building communal facilities. The firm has already taken on contracts 
for 37 customers in the city, including the local soviet, factories and other organiza- 
tions. 

Moscow, too, has formed its own industrial complexes and this has revealed 
the reasons for poor interchangeability and unsatisfactory utilization of equipment 
as well as disproportions between engineering and assembly industries on the 
one hand and the size of stocks of materials on the other. The centralization and 
concentration of stocks carried out in Moscow is claimed to have already raised 
production capacity. As a result of the formation of industrial complexes, speciali- 
zation has been introduced in foundries and production of packaging leading to 
an increase of 63,000 tons in output of castings and the’ doubling of production 
of packaging.12 

At the end of 1962, a large firm was established in Lvov for the manufacture 
of “LAF” motor vehicles with an annual turnover of more than 60 million 
rubles.1? This was the third case of a firm’s being formed in a branch of 
heavy industry. The Lvov firm comprises three undertakings: the Lvov 
Bus Factory, the Lvov Motorcycle Factory and the Lutsky Machine-Building 
Factory. The two latter undertakings were only recently formed and as yet their 
organization is not running smoothly, since they lack skilled personnel, equipment 
and certain auxiliary services. The bus factory, on the other hand, is a well organ- 
ized undertaking with good equipment and trained personnel. The organizational 
amalgamation of the factories into one firm has made it possible to improve 
utilization of equipment to such an extent that 4,000 square meters of floor space 
has already been freed and turned over for use in expanded production, resulting 
in considerably greater output. 

Before the firm was set up, one of the obstacles to better utilization of equip- 
ment was the shortage of machine operators. At that time, nearly half the workers 
ret 

lL Ekonomicheskaya gazeta, January 12, 1963, p. 18. ° 


12 Utkin, op. cit, p. 23. 
13 Ibid, p. 22. 
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were engaged in subsidiary activities: repair services, loading and unloading 
transport, warehousing and other activities. Mechanization and automation have 
made it possible to cut down the number of personnel thus engaged and increase 
the number of machine operators. 


Experience has shown that the introduction of firms leads to the more effective 
use of the labor force. In Leningrad, for instance, the firms are headed by factories 
with nation-wide reputations: at the head of the electrical engineering group is 
the S. M. Kirov “Elektrosila” Factory, at the head of the machine-tool group is 
the Y. M. Sverdlov Factory, and at the head of the machine-building group is 
the Karl Marx Factory. The transformation of these giant concerns into the head 
undertakings of corresponding firms has made it possible to relieve the situation 
regarding recruitment of skilled personnel. A similar situation prevailed in 
Moscow, where until the beginning of 1962 there was a constant shortage of 
workers at the largest factories. 


The above facts show that the organization of production in these firms has 
made accounting both simpler and cheaper, since the latest techniques can be 
used not only in production but also in accounting. In connection with the forma- 
tion of industrial complexes in Moscow, the opportunity has been taken to 
reorganize the accounting system in certain branches. It is planned to carry out 
all accounting operations on electronic computers, thereby freeing personnel 
for more productive work. Bearing in mind that at the present time more than 
two million persons are engaged in accounting work in the Soviet Union, it is 
easy to imagine what a reserve of labor could be obtained from this source. 


However, at the November plenary session of the Party Central Committee, 
Khrushchev, while supporting the formation of industrial firms, at the same time 
observed that “it is necessary to guard against mechanical unconsidered amal- 
gamation, which can do more harm than good.”}4 Soviet practice shows that 
these warnings were very timely, since certain grave faults were overlooked in 
the formation of firms. In a number of economic councils, combines and firms 
were set up without due consideration of their desirability or economic effective- 
ness. The Lvov economic council was among those which made most mistakes in 
this respect, forming complexes comprising not only allied undertakings but 
also those of quite diverse types. Several medium-sized machine-building factories 
employing from 1,000 to 4,000 workers were made into branches of firms and lost 
their economic independence. A similar fate befell 15 coal mines, each employing 
from 1,000 to 1,500 workers. Many of these undertakings had ties with hundreds 
and thousands of suppliers and customers. Experience showed that to deprive 
such large unjts of their economic independence does nothing but harm, In a 
number of cases, it has been found that unsatisfactory work by individual branches 
of a firm is concealed by the good work of the head undertakings, with their 
high standard of mechanizatiqn. 





14 Pravda, November 20, 1962. 
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Mistakes were also made in the matter of material incentives. At the Lvov 
“Progress” firm, bonuses are calculated on the basis of the overall production 
indices of the firm and awarded to workers in all branches equally, irrespective 
of the fact that the work of different branches may be of varying standards. 


Drawbacks also resulted from the measures taken to consolidate the principle 
of self-financing. Before the establishment of firms, each undertaking was subject 
to the unremitting control of banks, financial agencies and suppliers. After the 
reorganization of the undertakings and their loss of economic independence, 
the force of such controls was dissipated. 


The branches of an industrial complex often do not have'any fixed working 
capital, and this means that neither the management of the firm nor its financial 
credit agencies are able to establish who is really to blame for any given mistake. 
Experience has shown that it is desirable to have at the immediate disposal of the 
general director a group of experts to'work on plans for the development of the 
concern, the introduction of economy measures and the improvement of produc- 
tion indices. Many problems have not been fully resolved, mainly because of 
the speed with which firms were set up. Nevertheless, Soviet commentators 
conclude that these shortcomings in no way detract from the idea of forming the 
firms, since these derive from teething troubles rather than the form of industrial 
organization itself.15 


What was it that prompted the Soviet leaders to embark on the formation of 
firms? It is common knowledge that the quality of many goods produced by 
Soviet light industry leaves a great deal to be desired. At the present time, stocks 
of goods produced by light industry in the Soviet trading network have a value 
exceeding 25,000 million rubles. At the beginning of 1962, excess stocks of certain 
lines—silk and synthetic textiles, defective footwear, dresses, suits and overcoats 
in outmoded fashions—were valued at 1,500 million rubles.1® This means that 
there is an inadequate demand for a considerable proportion of these stocks and 
the immense outlay invested in their production has not been recovered. One not 
unimportant reason for the formation of firms was to improve the quality of goods 
produced and thereby find favor with the consumer. 


It may be noticed that the creation of firms is following the course of the 
development of the light and food industries during the NEP period and is also 
reminiscent of the time at the end of the twenties and the beginning of the 
thirties when Soviet industry was run by “syndicates” which had their own net- 
work of trading establishments. The appearance of shops belonging to firms in a 
number of towns today supports this view. The introduction of such posts as 
that of general director and the creation of departments to study consumer demand 
suggest that the experience of Western capitalist countries has been adopted in the 
formation of Soviet firms. 





18 Utkin, op. cit., p. 28. 
18 Thed., p. 29. 
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However, as is clear from Khrushchev’s speech at the November plenary 
session of the Party Central Committee, the Soviet government was interested 
not so much in remedying the poor quality of goods as in transferring to central- 

. ized state control small undertakings previously under local control where the 
tendency toward private enterprise in the manufacture and marketing of goods 
was still very strong. With the creation of firms the managers and organizers in 
small undertakings have lost their influence, being controlled from the large 
state factories at the head of the firms. This was undoubtedly one of the main 
factors which dictated the present policy. 

G. A. Vvedensky 


Culture 


Some Notes on Soviet Music and Its Problems 


It can be said without exaggeration that during the last forty years consider- 
‘able progress has been made in the Soviet Union in the sphere of music. The 
nature and extent of the progress made varies from republic to republic. While 
Russian composers can look back on a tradition based on a high order of achieve- 
ment, their colleagues in the other republics have problems of their own to cope 
with; most of them are plowing virgin soil and, generally speaking, they have 
to start right from the beginning. Thus, the nature of the problems which Soviet 
composers have to tackle is very varied. 


One of the greatest and at the same time most problematical phenomena of 
Russian music today is, without doubt, Dmitry Shostakovich (born 1906), who, 
alongside Sergei Prokofey (1891-1953), Nikolai Myaskovsky (1881—1950), 
Aleksandr Mossolov (born 1900), Vissarion Shebalin (born 1902), Aram Khacha- 
turian (born 1903), Dmitry Kabalevsky (born 1904) and many others, seems to 
find his especial vocation in developing the tradition of Russian symphonic 
music. Leaving aside Igor Stravinsky (born 1882) and Aleksandr Tcherepnin 
(1899-1945), who, like Tchaikovsky in his day, chose a more cosmopolitan 
path, these men may be regarded as the true representatives of Soviet music. 


Although he was journeying round the world for a decade and a half, absorbed 
elements from the most varied styles and was exposed to many national influences, 
Prokofev has succeeded in blending this wealth of impressions into a synthesis 
peculiar to himself. His works sparkle with sarcastic, occasionally grotesque 
humor. The continuous development and growing maturity of his compositions 
have sécured for him wholehearted recognition throughout the world. In the case 
of Shostakovich, on the other hand, the curve of success has been fitful. The 
reason for this may lie in his restless search for new resources and unfamiliar 
paths, which is reflected in his choice of titles — “The Development of a Person- 
ality,” “The Nose,” “Symphonic Dedication to October,” etc. He too, however, 
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has won universal recognition: in the West as in the Soviet Union, it is unanimous- 
ly considered that Shostakovich is “one of the most capable and original of 
modern composers,” t 


In 1940, Shostakovich was awarded a Stalin Prize for his quintet for piano 
and strings, but this success did not prevent him from being later reprimanded 
by the Party for showing “Western formalistic tendencies.” Subsequently, he was 
able to conciliate the Party critics with his Fifth Symphony: “A Saul who flirted 
with ‘Western formalistic’ tendencies had developed into a socialist Paul, who 
called to mind the tradition of Tchaikovsky.”* His Second Symphony, “Sym- 
phonic Dedication to October,” composed in 1927 for the tenth anniversary of 
the Revolution, was a failure despite the realistic use of a factory siren. A similar 
fate befell the opera “The Nose,” based on Gogol’s story: success refused to be 
courted by the original idea of requiring the part of the Nose to be sung with 
closed nostrils. On the other hand, the First and Ninth Symphonies toured the 
concert halls of the world and aroused universal admiration. 


While there was no dispute over Shostakovich’s talent and competence, the 
same cannot be said of his style. There is no doubt that, in his case as in that of 
other Soviet composers, the influence of the Party has had a negative effect. After 
its first performance in Leningrad in 1934, his opera “A Lady Macbeth from 
Mtsensk” aroused great enthusiasm among audiences and press alike, but two 
years later it was condemned by the Party as “formalistic.” Later performances 
in Zurich and in America demonstrated the virtues of the work, but did not 
succeed in securing its renewed performance in the USSR. 


Among modern Soviet composers, Khachaturian is one of the most popular. 
His work is, more than that of any other, permeated with folk elements, for he has 
the ability to draw upon the wealth of almost untapped folk melody offered by 
his Caucasian homeland. His two concertos for violin and piano respectively 
have established themselves firmly and now form part of the regular repertoire 
of virtuoso performers. His Rhapsody for Violin and Orchestra was awaited with 
great interest. A Soviet periodical commented: “As always with Khachaturian, 
the orchestration was brilliant.... The literature of the violin has been enriched by 
an outstanding concert work. This composition insists upon being played and 
heard.”8 

After the notorious session of the Party Central Committee held in February 
1948, at which almost all leading composers in the USSR were subjected to 
severe criticism, some of them fell into disgrace. In 1936, Mossolov had been 
labeled as bourgeois and morally degenerate for having set newspaper advertise- 
ments to music in 1927 and excluded from the Party; now, in 1948, he was 
followed by Vissarion Shebalin. The pretext for the attack was proyided by Vano 
Muradeli’s opera The Great Friendship, which had been performed at Sverdlovsk, 
Riga and Leningrad. Then, in a speech at a conference of Soviet musicians held 





1 Rudolf Tschierpe, Klemes Musiklexikon, 1st ed., Hamburg’, 1946, p. 276. 
2 Melos, Mainz, 1963, No. 3, p. 104. 
3 Soveiskaya muzyka, 1963, No. 1, p. 99. 
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in January 1948, Zhdanov quoted, in addition to Muradeli, the names of Shosta- 
kovich, Prokofev, Myaskovsky, Khachaturian, Popov, Kabalevsky and Shaporin, 
who were accused of having taken advantage of their position as leading group 
in order to occupy key positions, paralysed all criticism, indulged in excessive 
mutual praise and shown a weakness for Western formalistic and bourgeois 
decadent music. On Muradeli’s opera, Zhdanov said: 


The subject of the opera The Great Friendship is the struggle to establish friend- 
ship in the Northern Caucasus in the period 1918—20. This opera presents, from 
among the mountain peoples, the Ossetians, Lezghians and Georgians, who, with 
the aid of a commissar sedt from Moscow, are prevailed upon to abandon their 
fight with the Russian peoples, especially the Cossacks, and so attain peace and/ 
friendship with them. ` 

The historical falsıfication lies in the fact that these peoples were not on hostile 
terms with the Russian people. On the contrary, at the historical period represented 
in this opera, the Russian people and the Red Army were on friendly terms with the 
Ossetians, Lezghians and Georgians. They were fighting the counterrevolution, 
creating the foundations of Soviet states in the Northern Caucasus and establishing 
peace and friendship among the peoples. At that time, it was the Chechens and 
Ingushes that were the obstacle to friendship among the peoples of the Northern 
Caucasus. Consequently, the vehicles of hostility were the Chechens and Ingushes, 
not the Ossetians and Georgians, as is represented to the public in this opera That 
is a gross error and a gross falsification of historical . . . facts.4 


These assertions invite comment, but this is not the proper place. The fate of 
the opera depends, not upon the question whether the Ossetians or the Ingushes 
or both peoples fought the Russians, but upon the question whether the composer 
has succeeded in presenting events in an effective way. All historical or pseudo- 
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historical arguments are, therefore, out of place. È 


In order to exercise an indirect influence upon musical composition, especially 
opera, Stalin prepared a list of requirements which were to be obligatory for 
Soviet composers. This was in 1936, some months after Ivan Dzerzhinsky’s 
opera “The Quiet Don” had been successfully produced in the USSR. These 
requirements included: (1) socialist themes, since subjects taken from the struggle 
of the people for freedom, fatherland and socialism were “many-sided and in the 
highest degree idealistic”; (2) a realistic musical language, since music, like every 
other art, bears the stamp of its origin and should be couched in the dialect of the 
land of its birth; (3) new heroes borrowed from contemporary humanity, since 
the present socialist era in the USSR had produced a type of human psychology 
which was distinct from every other type.® 

The purpose of these rules, of course, was to prompt Soviet composers to 
sing the praises of Bolshevik institutions and personalities. One of the truest 
disciples of this moverhent, Tikhon Khrennikov (born 1913), declared: “Our 





4 Vstupsielnaya rech tovartsheha A Zhdanova na soveshcbanii deyateles sovatskos muzyki (Opening Address 
of Comrade A. Zhdanov at the Meeting of Soviet Musicians), Moscow, 1948, p. 5. 
5 Tred K. Prieberg, Lexskon der Nenen Musik, Freiburg—Munich, 1958, p. 100. 
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Bolshevik art, this mighty lever of our national enlightenment in the spirit of 
Communism, is capable of faithfully reflecting the greatness of the epoch of Lenin 
and Stalin.”* And Bolshevik art proceeded to mirror the epoch in a flood of 
songs, operas, oratorios and cantatas glorifying Lenin, Stalin and other figures 
of the Communist world, a flood which continued until ‘Stalin’ s death. Then came 
Khrushchev’s de-Stalinization: 


In certain works, especially songs, oratorios and cantatas, negative tendencies 
made themselves felt which were connected with the cult of the personality of 
Stalin. They were marked by external pomp and a speciously triumphant enthusiasm, 
a superficial, flat reflection of reality, and were schematic in form and musical 
expression.” 


But Soviet Party functionaries would appear to have learnt little from recent 
history. They continue to impose demands on operatic composers for the presen- 
tation of particular subjects — in particular, the achievements of socialism — and 
complain that too few operas are written, apparently failing to appreciate that 
such subjects are usually too dry and yield nothing of interest. Every composer 
who takes his work seriously has in any case enough problems to solve, but these 
are increased in the USSR by the special wishes of the Party. 


The struggle for a high standard of skill ıs above all a struggle for the embodi- 
ment of Communist ideas [ideinost], for a combination of art with the life of the people, 
for topical themes in art. These themes have not yet received their proper place in the 
work of composers. Of fifteen national operas and ballets performed at the last five 
ten-day festivals of art of the republics of Central Asia and Kazakhstan, only six 
were devoted to subjects taken from the present day.® 


It will be seen that almost half of the works mentioned were devoted to 
“present-day themes.” It would seem that the complaint of neglecting “Com- 
munist reality” is scarcely justified. Moreover, the normal view is that the com- 
poser should be left to choose his own subjects; in most cases, this is an important 
condition on which the success of his work depends. Significantly, we are told 
nothing of the success achieved; this is of secondary importance for our author. 
For him, what is important is that Communist institutions such as the collective 
and state farms should be eulogized in music, even when the latter has artistic 
faults. The same author writes: 

Although on the formal plane the composer of the symphony did not always 


achieve success, we cannot fail to see or experience the warmth of feeling for the 
present with which the music is permeated.’ 


The symphony referred to is one by the Armenian composer A. Arutyunyan. 
Vinogradov, our author, himself observes that the composer furnishes no indica- 





® Ibid., pp. 100—101. 

7 Bolshaya Sovetskaya Entsiklopediya (Large Soviet Encyclopedia), 2nd ed., Moscow, Vol. L, 1957, 
p. 615. 

8 V, Vinogradov, Voprosy razsitiya natsionalnykh muzyhalnykb kultur (The Development of National 
Musical Cultures), Moscow, 1961, p. 98. 

® Ibid., p. 82. 
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tion of the content of the work; but this does not prevent him from advancing 
his own interpretation as though it were valid for all. What strikes the reader 
here is his indulgence for a composition which is based, or at any rate appears 
to be based, on themes “from the present.” Supposition on this point is enough 
to prompt him to apply a milder judgement. 


x 


We have already indicated that composers in the republics of the Caucastis 
and Central Asia ate confronted with problems which are quite different from 
those of their Russian colleagues. Fifty years ago, most of these republics possessed 
no schools of any kind for the musical training of the young. Then, at the turn 
of the century, forces began to emerge in Georgia, Armenia and Azerbaidzhan 
which had set themselves the aim of creating a musical culture in the Western 
sense. One of the greatest difficulties in these countries was, and still is, that of 
progressing from monody to polyphony. Polyphonic choral music existed already 
to a limited extent in Georgia and Armenia, but was quite unknown in Azer- 
baidzhan. Consequently, the first compositions to come from these countries 
represent timid attempts on the road to polyphony. 


In order to attract a larger public, great caution was shown during the initial 
period. At first, melodies that were already familiar were modified and furnished 
with a simple non-chromatic accompaniment. Considerable concessions were 
made to the popular preference for monody. New compositions were written 
exclusively in keys that were usual for folk songs and dances. The element of 
improvization was also retained. There was a lack of singers and instrumentalists 
capable of performing from a score; everything was performed by ear. In the 
first operas, the singer was often given the key and then left to improvize. Occa- 
sionally, of course, musicians were also'to be had who possessed Some musical 
training. 1 

The intonation of instruments was also a problem. As a concession to popular 
taste, deliberate use in the opéra was made of folk instruments, but difficulties 
of intonation made the rehearsal of orchestral music a laborious process. One 
difficulty was piled on another, but the fanatically enthusiastic composers refused 
to be discouraged, and gradually laid the foundations for operatic and orchestral 
musicmaking in the classical sense. It is to this pioneering period, for example, 
that Tigranyan’s opera “Anush”-and Spendyarov’s “Almast” belong. 

This was in Armenia. In Azerbaidzhan the position was similar, though 
the difficulties were perhaps even greater. But fate was kind. At this critical 
juncture, a man emerged who was equipped with everything that his wellnigh 
insoluble task required: what Mikhail Glinka is for Russia, U. Khadzhibeev 
(1885—1948) was for Azerbaidzhan. With ruthless determination, he overcame 
all resistance and created a national Azerbaidzhani opera virtually out of nothing. 
Not only as a composer, but also as teacher, researcher, organizer and playwright, 
his work is of a high order. 
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While he was still at school, Khadzhibeev noted down Azerbaidzhani songs 
and dances. After studying at the teachers’ seminary at Gori, he proceeded for 
further study to Moscow and St. Petersburg. His opera “Leili and Medzhnun,” 
the first to come from an Azerbaidzhani composer, was produced at Baku in 
January 1908, to be followed by many operas, oratorios, operettas, music for 
plays, etc. His masterpiece is the opera “K6roglu” (“The Blind Man’s Son”), 
which brought him the Order of Lenin in 1938 in Moscow and may be regarded 
as the greatest epos of the Turkic-speaking world. 

An interesting feature of his operas is his use of folk instruments in addition 
to and together with the symphony orchestra, which lends a peculiar character 
to his tonal effects. His melodic inventiveness is inexhaustible, while his harmony 
is usually extremely simple, hardly going beyond the bounds of tonic, dominant 
and subdominant chords. Even so, he is capable of skillfully underlining the 
drama of the action with the simplest means. Thanks to many years’ study, he 
can invent melodies which characterize the situation in lively fashion. For partic- 
ular types of character, he employs particular keys and rhythms. In this way, he 
manages to give form to a dramatic work and not merely accumulate attractive 
melodies. 

Musical development in Georgia began almost a generation earlier than in 
Armenia and Azerbaidzhan, partly because of the Georgians’ particular love of 
choral singing and partly because of their close links with Moscow. One of the 
best known of Georgian composers is Mikhail Ippolitov-Ivanov, who won 
world recognition by his colorful “Caucasian Suite” for orchestra. Among 
many others, mention should be made of Zakhary Paliashvili (1871-1933), who 
achieved considerable success with his operas ““Abesalom and Eteri,” “Daisi” 
(“Twilight”) and “Latavra.” The first of these was performed at the Bolshoi 
Theater in Moscow. Generally speaking, the number of composers who emerged 
in these three republics of the Caucasus and of their compositions is so great 
that it is impossible to catalogue them here. Particularly in recent years, the 
activity of composers has grown. Whereas previously mostly operas were written, 
other forms are now being cultivated, including the classical forms for solo 
instruments, chamber combinations and symphony orchestra. We read: “The 
individual national musical cultures are in a stage of intense development, as, 
for example, in Azerbaidzhan, where a thoroughly independent national symphonic 
school has been formed in the last few years.”10 

Considerable progress may also be seen in the state of music in the republics 
of Soviet Central Asia—Kirghizia, Turkmenia and Uzbekistan—and Kazakhstan, 
although it began relatively late. In particular, V. Mukhatov has successfully 
come to the fore with his “Turkmenian Suite,” symphonic poem “My Country” 
and other works. M. Tulebaev, from Kazakhstan, Abdylas Maldybaev, from Kir- 
ghizia, Burkhanov, from Uzbekistan, and others are trying, each in his own way, 
to make up for lost time. In these republics, especially Kirghizia, Russian com- 
posers too are taking an important part in devéloping music based on local 


10 Bolshaya Sovetskaya Entsiklopediya, loc. cit. 
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traditions. V. A. Vlasov and V. G. Fere have achieved most here: in collabora- 
tion with Maldybaev, they have produced the five Kirghizian operas “Aichurek,” 
“The Patriots,” “Toktogul,” “Manas” and “On the Shores of Issyk-Kul.” On 
this collaboration, Vinogradov comments: “What part was played by A. Mal- 
dybaev in this joint work? He is the author of the melodies in all these works.... 
He has probably composed about a thousand melodies.” = Similarly, the Ukrainian 
Yuly Meitus has collaborated with D. Ovesov and A. Kuliev in composing the 
operas “Leili and Medzhnun” and “Abadan,” which are now running in Turk- 
menistan. 


If one examines a little more closely the oratorios, cantatas and songs composed 
in recent years, one is brought, pace Vinogradov, to the conclusion that a very 
considerable proportion of them are devoted to contemporary themes. It would 
require too much room to provide a list of all the works that sing the praises of 
Communist institutions with “speciously triumphant enthusiasm” as in Stalin’s 
time. A glance at such a list would make it clear that the personality cult, having 
been condemned and abandoned as such in the USSR, has come in again by the 
back door as a cult of the Party. The mental uniformity to which this leads is 
best seen in the regrets expressed by composers when they have been criticized 
by the Party. 

The almost insoluble task of taking account of the Party’s wishes in addition 
to coping with the normal problems of music proves an intolerable burden. 
In order to avoid the pressure applied by the Party, more and more composers 
are devoting themselves to absolute music, whose content is difficult to interpret 
in words. On an ever increasings cale, symphonies, sonatas and the like are making 
their appearance, often bearing rather insignificant titles such as “Symphonic 
Dedication to October” merely in order to satisfy the Party functionaries. 
Zhdanov alluded to this in his speech of January 1948, remarking: “We must not 
omit to draw attention to the role of program music.... It is perfectly clear that 
program music has become rare if it has not died out completely.” 

Recently, stormclouds have been gathering over the field of art and literature, 
where the limited freedom introduced by Khrushchev had brought a spot of 
bright weather. In March and April of this year, the blow fell upon the poets— 
Evtushenko, Rozhdestvensky and others; whether it will also strike the composers 
remains to be seen. 

Bayram Riza 





11 Vinogradov, op. cit., p. 173. 
13 Wstupitelnaya resh tovarisheha A. Zhdanova ..., p. 21. 
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REVIEWS 


The Periodical Press 


One of the most substantial questions on which Communist China and the 
Soviet Union differ is the approach to Marxist theory. While the Chinese Com- 
munists have decided to surround Marxism with a new Wall of China, to guard 
it as the tables bearing the Communist commandments, Khrushchev and his 
associates are indulging in what is virtually revisionism, although they carefully 
avoid applying this term to themselves and reserve it as a label for all types of 
opposition, whether left- or right-wing. Their own modernization of Marxist 
theory they term “creative development,” carried out by way of preparing this 
body of theory for export to the non-Communist countries. At the same time, 
they are determined to prevent the import of any alien ideas and theories, to 
maintain among their own population a fighting spirit vis-2-vis the countries 
of the democratic world, and so keep their political powder dry. This necessitates 
a constant watch on the ideological front, where there is more than one serious 
breakthrough, for the Communists’ positions are under pressure from various 
types of ideological opposition within the country itself. 


For some time now, the leading organs of the Soviet periodical press have 
been full of material designed to strengthen these positions. One issue of Kommu- 
nist (1963, No. 8), for example, opens with a leading article, “The Party Spirit of 
Ideology,” dwelling on the main points of the June plenary session of the Central 
Committee, which reviewed the ideological tasks confronting the Party. We are 
told: 


At the present time, the foreground is being taken up by urgent questions con- 
cerning the formation in every worker of a scientific Marxist-Leninist Weltanschauung, 
the education of all Soviet people in a spirit of high principles and unlimited devotion 
to the ideals of Communism, a Communist attitude toward labor and public prop- 
erty, a determined resistance to all manifestations of alien bourgeois ideology, 
and the final suppression of survivals of the past ın daily life and in people’s minds 
(page 3). 


It is stated that Marxism is the most advanced and scientific theory of all and 
that here a truly scientific approach coincides with the Communist Party spirit. 
The theory itself is described as follows: 


From the very beginning, Marxism has proclaimed that it stands entirely and 
wholeheartedly on guard over the interest of the working class . . ‘', has as its aim 
the overthrowing of the old capitalist regime and directs all the forces and designs 
of the workers toward the creation of a new society (page 4). 


Emphasizing that Marxism is the only theory for transforming the world, 
the editors of Kommunist declare that a proper understanding of the Communist 
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world outlook, that is to say, an unfailing devotion to the Party’s ideals, is required 
of every worker, whatever post he may hold: 


The Communist Party spirit endows the socialist ideology with an active 
character, demanding from the supporters of this ideology a responsible atutude 
to the creation of Communism, an active struggle on its behalf (page 5). 


This amounts to a demand that the “supporters of the socialist ideology” 
should resist all non-Marxist views and set themselves against anything ap- 
proximating to an objective approach to social and political questions. Workers 
on the ideological front are above all required to be constantly on the alert and 
unfailingly ready to unmask bourgeois ideas. Making use of Lenin’s terminology, 
the authors of the article solemnly remind the reader that “any belittling of the 
socialist ideology, any deviation from it, automatically means a strengthening of 
bourgeois ideology” (pages 6—7). 


The final section of the article formulates the principal demands made by the 
Party with regard to ideological work and declares: 


Our scientists and scholars—philosophers, economists, jurists, historians, all 
social scientists as well as the representatives of the natural sciences—must, in 
accordance with the specific nature of every sector of the social consciousness, be 
able strictly to pursue a militant materialist line and carry into effect, relentlessly 
and to the end, the principles of partimost [Party spirit] ın science (page 10). 


Thus, the Stalinist principle that every branch of science and scholarship 
must setve the political cause is retained in its entirety. No matter whether the 
academic discipline in question bears some relation to social and political prob- 
lems or deals with an entirely abstract subject, it has to be “politicized,” i.e., it 
must contain the element of political propaganda. 


While striving to preserve the purity of their ideology, Communist theoret- 
icians simultaneously attempt to link it with purely practical functions. According 
to them, the extent to which any citizen has absorbed the Communist ideology 
is always reflected in his work, or, to put it more precisely, in his productivity. 
The same issue of Kommunist contains a section headed “Ideological Work is an 
Important Front in the Struggle for Communism.” Here we find an article by 
First Secretary of the Sverdlovsk Oblast Party Committee for Industry K. Niko- 
laev entitled “The True Path to Economic Success.” The author considers the 
results of a man’s work chiefly as a criterion of the effectiveness of ideological 
work: every measure adopted in industry down to the smallest technical improve- 
ments he regards as phenomena of an ideological order. Referring to the compe- 
tition of individual enterprises and production brigades as manifestations of 
industrial initiative, he exclaims with feeling: 

What a grateful field of activity opens up here before the workers of the ideolog- 
ical front! Here we see the living shoots of Communism, vivid evidence of the 
dedicated service rendered by millions of workers to the cause of Communist con- 
struction, evidence of a rise in the level of consciousness among Soviet people 


(page 39). 
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Partiinaya zbizn (1963, No. 12) establishes an even closer link between ideology 
and work, particularly in an article by E. Gudilin and G. Zinchenko entitled 
“Man, Ideology, Production.” Taking the industry of the Dnepropetrovsk Oblast 
as their basis, they quote data on the overall output of certain factories, the 
production of coke, iron ore, etc. They associate ideological work with both the 
successes and the failings of industry, dwelling more particularly on the latter. 
We read: 


The promotion of propaganda measures not infrequently becomes an end in 
itself, while questions concerning the ideological content of these measures and the 
improvement of their effectiveness are lost from view. The spearhead of educational 
work is still not being directed . . . against such survivals of the past as parasitism, 
hooliganism, stealing or bribery. Here and there, those with a taste for unearned 
tncome and violators of the social order lead an easy life; no atmosphere of intol- 
erance and public scorn is created around them; and yet they live in the same houses, 
on the same streets and in the same settlements as honest workers (page 51). 


Clearly, the authors consider the essence of ideological work to lie in the 
creation of an “atmosphere of intolerance” toward people whose productivity is 
low and who try to improve their material position. In conclusion, they remind 
Party organizations of their duty to improve methods for molding people’s 
political outlook, to improve the standard of ideological work and link it with the 
daily life of the workers. 


The main attention of the Soviet leaders, however, is directed to other 
phenomena, which undoubtedly are particularly dangerous for a totalitarian 
regime, since the persons concerned enjoy considerable popularity and authority 
among the population. These are the “creative workers,” the young writers who 
champion the cause of independence from those who exclusively preach the 
Party’s point of view. This independence they see in man’s right to his own 
opinion, to choose his own career; they take an objective view of “Soviet reality” 
and the Western world; they publicly declare that all forms of art have an equal 
right to be recognized. It is these trends that provoked the prolonged campaign 
for the “purity of the ideology”; the Party’s persistent calls to rout bourgeois 
culture have been prompted by the very fact that an objective approach to the 
West is growing within Soviet society. 

Kommunist (1963, No. 8) publishes a significant article entitled “Western 
Literature and Our Criticism,” which issues a warning against the most progres- 
sive and talented writers of the democratic world. Referring to the work of such 
writers as Hemingway, Steinbeck, Greene and Remarque, the authors of the 
article stress: 


But it should not be forgotten that the ideological and aesthetic positions of 
these talented and honest artists are very contradictory and differ substantially from 
our views on society, on man’s place in the fight for progress and on art. 

These writes also reflect in their work many aspects of a bourgeois ideology 
that is alien to us—pacifism and abstract humanism, pessimism, frequently coupled 
with Freudian psychoanalysis, which isolates the human personality from society 
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and reduces its inner world to complexes of all-powerful instincts supposedly 
ruling over us. Many of these artists show a skeptical attitude toward the prospects 
for social development, toward the ideas of socialism (pages 86—87). 


Soviet criticism is called upon to reveal the defenselessness of these writers’ 
ideological positions. If this is done to encourage a suspicious attitude among 
Soviet readers toward the most eminent of Western writers, it is not surprising 
that the vilification of their lesser-known colleagues goes to extreme lengths, 
branding them as the propagators of harmful reactionary views and the under- 
miners of society. Names are given of many writers to whom derogatory labels 
are attached. The reader is reminded: 


Marxian criticism, when analysing complex phenomena in the literature of the 
twentieth century, must not lose sight of the most important thing—namely, ‘the 
class position, the criterion of objective reality, the great principles of Marxist- 
Leninist theory, which have been tested by life (page 93). 


Soviet critics are given the task of demonstrating the decline of foreign 
literatures, which is supposedly the result of a general crisis besetting the capitalist 


countties. 
x% 


The important place occupied by China in questions of Soviet foreign policy 
accounts for a great deal in Soviet policies toward the young states of Asia and 
Africa, In its competition with Chinese ideological influence, Soviet policy does 
everything it can to make itself the primary revolutionary impulse in these coun- 
tries. A leading article in the journal Mezhdunarodnaya zhizn (1963, No. 5), “The 
National-Colonial Question Today,” draws some economic and political 
conclusions from the “destruction of the colonial system.” 


The colonial regimes have been overthrown, but the janticolonial movements 
among [these] peoples remain undiminished in scope; on the contrary, they are 
constantly growing in:scale and acerbity, so that the fight against colonialism in 
forms both new and old remains one of the fulcra of the contemporary international 
situation (page 6). 


Obviously, the Soviet leaders are concerned that these young states should 
. adopt a political structure as near as possible to that of the “socialist bloc,” and 
consider that promoting their struggle for national liberation will only accelerate 
the realization of their own aims. The article therefore makes the point that 
whatever the stage of development that any of these states has reached the struggle 
for complete liberation should not be postponed until economic conditions have 
been improved: : 

It would be undialectic and mechanical thinking to suppose that for the transi- 
tion of economically backward countries to the struggle for new paths of noncapital- 
istic development one should first of all create in all these countries a modern industry 
and attain a certain degree of development of the forces of production, with all the 
consequences that this entails, and only then move forward along this path 


(page 7). 
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It will be seen that this standpoint coincides completely with the tactics of the 
Chinese Communists, despite the profound ideological dispute which divides 
them from the leaders of the Communist Party of the USSR on a number of 
issues. 

No less prominent a place in Soviet foreign policy is occupied by the question 
of integration among the countries of the Western bloc and the problems of 
NATO. The political campaign against NATO in the Soviet press revolves, as 
usual, around the position of Western Germany. The same issue contains an 
article by P. Kryukov and V. Mulin entitled “Bonn: A Policy of Blackmail and 
Aggression,” in which we read: 


Bonn is trying to obtain nuclear armaments in order to create the conditions 
necessary for unleashing a new revanchist war. At the same time, militarist circles 
consider, not without reason, that the possession of these weapons will secure them 
a decisive vote in West European and Atlantic affairs and will permit them to involve 
their NATO allies in their military adventures even when the latter do not wish it 
(page 14). 

A little later, the following remark is thrown in with the obvious intention 
of disquieting the European states: 


In striving for access to nuclear armaments, whether American or French, 
ruling circles in the Federal Republic of Germany are mindful of their own op- 
portunities for manufacturing these weapons. It is no secret that in Western Germany 
increasing attention has been recently devoted to the centralization and state control 
of work in the sphere of atomic research (page 19). 


The only way out of this situation, which, in the authors’ view, is fraught with 
the risk of a world conflagration, lies in a “peaceful regulation and normalization 
on the basis of a peace treaty settling the position in Western Berlin.” 


Evidently considering one article on this subject to be insufficient, the editors 
include another entitled “NATO’s Nuclear Forces: A Dangerous Adventure,” 
by General N. Talensky, who takes the view that the struggle revolving around 
the problem of nuclear armaments is the expression of an acute crisis in that 
“aggressive organization” that is NATO. He writes: 


NATO is an artificial creation of the aggressive policies of American imperialism, 

` generated at a time when the latter, economically, politically and strategically, held 

unchallenged sway over the capitalist world, which had been economically under- 
mined and politically shaken by the consequences of World War II (page 31). 


The author produces various data relating to industrial output and trade in the 
Western world in order to back up his view, and comes to the following conclu- 
sion: , 


There is only one real way of obtaining security for all the peoples of the world— 
universal and complete disarmament under international control, the removal of 
all possibility of war, all possibility of employing force and pressure in international 
relations (page 36). , 


General Talensky does not, however, specify what he envisages under 
“international control” or what the Soviet leaders have in mind as a solution to 
this problem. It is not difficult to appreciate his position when one bears in mind 
the zigzags of Soviet policy in Geneva on the question of controlling disarmament 
and consequently not surprising that he should find nothing to say apart from 
advancing the empty slogan of international control, which the Soviet leaders 
reject in practice. 

A, Gaev 


Communist China’s Strategy in the Nuclear Era. 
By Auice Lancier Hey 
Published by Prentice-Hall, Inc., Englewood Cliffs, N. J., 1962. 


The main object of the “Great Leap Forward” inaugurated by the Chinese 
Communists in 1958 was not to improve the living standards of the Chinese 
people, but to increase the military might of the country to the level of that of 
the United States of America and the Soviet Union and thereby make China at any 
rate partly independent of the USSR. Alice Hsieh’s analysis gives an explanation 
of the reasons why the Chinese should have chosen to introduce this desperation 
measure at the time they did. 


China’s military dependence on the Soviet Union, dating from 1949, was due 
not only to the need for Soviet arms, equipment and, to some extent, instructors, 
but also—and far more important—the necessity to hide behind the Soviet “atomic 
shield.” Possessing no nuclear weapons, Peking was obliged to take into account 
the fact that, in the event of a serious conflict with the United States, the latter 
might decide to use, at the least, tactical nuclear weapons, which would doom any 
direct Chinese military intervention in Southeast Asia to failure. The question 
therefore inevitably arose as to how ready the Soviet Union would be to extend 
its atomic shield to China and in what circumstances the Soviet government would 
allow itself to become involved in a military conflict between the United States 
and China. 


Alice Hsieh admits that nobody in the West can provide a really authoritative 
answer to this question. Study of the presses of the two countries does, however, 
make it possible to pick out the possible sources of dispute between the USSR 
and China on this question. All the evidence indicates that the Soviet government 
has never given and has no intention of giving any firm undertakings, with the 
possible exception of a promise to support its Chinese ally in the event of an open, 
as opposed to provoked, attack on the latter by the United States. As a result, it 
has condemned Chinese foreign policy to the passive role of observation. 


Naturally, no Chinese government could accept such a dependent role, 
especially the Mao Tse-tung government, which has certain foreign policy goals of 
the greatest importance to itself which are by no means necessarily in line with 
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those of Moscow. To the Soviet government and Party, the “liberation” of 
Formosa is a matter of only secondary concern, whereas for Peking the continued 
existence of a Nationalist government in Taipeh is not only an affront but also 
a concrete indication that the Chinese Civil War is still not over and that under 
certain circumstances the Communist regime might prove to be only temporary. 


Ever since 1949, the elimination of the Nationalist regime on Formosa has 
been the prime goal of Peking’s foreign policy. It is very probable that behind the 
scenes Peking has frequently tried to exert pressure on Moscow to furnish 
assistance for the “liberation” of Formosa, but as Alice Hsieh emphasizes, the 
Soviet government has not yielded to this pressure and has consistently main- 
tained a neutral stand on the question. Evidence of this is provided by a statement 
in a letter from Khrushchev to President Eisenhower of September 7, 1958, 
accusing the United States of conducting a policy of atomic blackmail toward 
China and vowing that any attack on the Chinese People’s Republic would be 
regarded by the Soviet government as an attack on the Soviet Union. However, 
in an interview he gave to a TASS correspondent on October 5, Khrushchev 
considerably modified his original statement, saying: 


Does this contain the slightest hint that the USSR is, as President Eisenhower 
would have it, ready to take part in a civil war in China? No, we have stated and do 
state something quite different: the USSR will come to the aid of the Chinese People’s 
Republic if the latter is attacked from without; speaking more concretely, if the 
United States attacks the Chinese People’s Republic (page 126). 


This statement is so vaguely worded that, as the author correctly points out, 
one can read almost anything into it. For instance, even an airborne nuclear 
attack on Chinese air bases by the United States to repulse a Chinese Communist 
` attack on the offshore islands of Quemoy and Matsu would not necessarily be 
regarded as a direct attack on China by the United States leading to Soviet 
intervention. 

As Alice Hsieh points out, there is every reason to suppose that the more 
serious Sino-Soviet differences date from the crisis in the Formosa Straits in 
1958. Until 1957, there were signs that Moscow and Peking-were agreed in re- 
garding the world military situation as representing a nuclear stalemate between 
the United States and the Soviet Union. In this situation, the launching of any 
military adventures was exceedingly dangerous and for this reason Peking 
acceded to the Soviet argument that the Chinese should show the deepest caution 
in their foreign policy. 

The launching of the first Soviet earth satellite, demonstrating the progress 
achieved by the Soviet Union in the development of long-range missiles, was 
interpreted very differently in Moscow and in Peking. While Khrushchev and 
the entire Soviet press hailed the event as a sign that there were enhanced chances 
of preserving peace, the Chinese leaders and the Chinese press looked upon it as 
the beginning of an entirely new era. From the Chinese standpoint, the event was 
evidence of a radical change in the balance of forces of the USSR and the United 
States and, consequently, the United States and Communist China. Following 
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their Soviet counterparts, Chinese ideologists recognized that the United States 
too would very soon implement its own space program, but in contrast they 
asserted that the Soviet Union’s lead in this field could never be challenged. Having 
been the first to develop successful long-range rockets, the Soviet Union would 
now increase its lead by a sort of geometrical progression and consequently its 
military superiority would become all the more evident. 


The Chinese therefore took the view that it was time to dispense with the 
caution of the past and launch an all-out onslaught on the “Western imperialists,” 
particularly the United States. Soviet objection to this interpretation of the situa- 
tion was bound to produce an unfavorable impression on the Chinese Communists. 
Alice Hsieh considers that, as a result, they decided in 1958 to prove to the Soviet 
leaders that their appraisal of the military potential of the United States and the 
readiness of the latter to embark on an armed conflict against superior forces was 
more correct and realistic. Subsequently they were able to, and in all probability 
did, blame Khrushchev for the failure of the Quemoy adventure, because his 
support for their action came too late and was too irresolute. 


However that may be, the years 1957 and 1958 showed the Chinese Com- 
munists the full measure of their dependence on the Soviet atomic shield and the 
unreliability of Soviet promises. The technological successes of the Soviet Union, 
embodied in the launching of the first earth satellite, had been of no benefit to 
them. It was easy to conclude that either China must herself acquire the technolog- 
ical know-how and become a nuclear power or else she would be forced to re- 
nounce for ever any dynamic foreign policy of her own. 


At this stage, that is, in 1957, the author believes a final and decisive clash 
took place between the politicians and the military men in the Chinese hierarchy. 
The politicians were concentrated for the most part around the Ministry of 
Defense, the military men around the General Staff. The military men, that is, 
military specialists who gave priority to the purely military aspect of the question 
and relegated politics to the background, were in favor of modernizing the armed 
forces at the expense of economic and industrial development. In their view, 
the Soviet atomic shield would prevent the United States from resorting to the 
use of nuclear weapons in the event of a local armed conflict with China and 
therefore any such conflict would be fought with conventional weapons. For this, 
it would suffice for China to possess a conventional army equipped with the latest 
weapons which could be obtained from abroad—primarily, of course, from the 
Soviet Union and the people’s democracies. 

The politicians gave priority to ideology and also insisted that the only 
chance China had of standing on her own feet and once and for all excluding the 
United States from the western Pacific was by achieving nuclear autonomy by 
means of forded industrialization. During the period which this process would 
take, China could continue to rely on the Soviet atomic shield and the so-called 
people’s militia. The main difference between the politicians and the military 
men, in Hsieh’s view, was that the former envisaged any future conflict between 
China and the United States as taking place on Chinese territory, while the latter 
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were considering the possibility of a war in which China would be subjected only 
to air attacks by an enemy who would not attempt to invade the country. As a 
result, the military men called for a radical and immediate strengthening of 
China’s airforce whereas the politicians adhered to Mao Tse-tung’s military 
doctrine, which had already enabled them to win the war against Chiang Kai-shek 
and, they believed, the war against the United States in Korea. 


This clash ended in victory for the politicians, who thereupon launched the 
“Great Leap Forward” and the organization of the people’s communes and also 
set about drawing up a program for the employment of the army in industrial 
construction, a measure against which the military men protested most categori- 
cally. However, none of these steps was successful. Alice Hsieh’s book was put 
to press before the catastrophic results of the “Great Leap Forward” were made 
public, so that her prophecies for the future sound too optimistic. She takes the 
view that Communist China will explode her first nuclear device in 1962—63 and 
become a nuclear power by the end of the present decade. In fact, all the signs 
are that they will not be able to meet this schedule and this is even borne out by 
Chinese propaganda, the tone of which has changed little, if at all, since Hsieh’s 
book was written. 


Alice Hsieh herself remarks that the attitude of Chinese propagandists to 
nuclear weapons has always been exceedingly complex. On the one hand, they 

to minimize the effectiveness of such weapons, asserting that, despite all the 
technological developments of the last decades, man still remains the decisive 
factor. On the other—and as a rule even in the same article or statement—they 
quickly take refuge behind the Soviet atomic shield, pointing out that the United 
States has for a long time ceased to possess a monopoly on nuclear weapons 
and that since 1957 the Soviet Union has become incomparably stronger than 
the United States in this respect. A typical example of this is a statement made by 
the Chinese writer Kuo Mo-jo in Stockholm, which the author quotes: 


An atomic attack is no longer a threat to the people. ... The United States 
warmongers unfortunately do not realize that possession of atomic weapons is not 
entirely ın their hands. They must also realize that there exists in this world a large 
socialist camp, strong in manpower, political organization, economic development 
and scientific and technical skills. The socialist camp also possesses both atomic 
weapons and the ICBM, and is far ahead of the imperialistic nations in war potential- 
ites. While the Soviets have three satellites in orbit, the United States is still trying 
to fire the Atlas and other ICBM’s without success. Although the absolute control 
of atomic weapons is now in the socialist camp, it still does not believe that the atomic 
weapon is the chief factor in determining victory. Atomic weapons and ICBM’s 
are good weapons, but they cannot be substituted for men in warfare. The United 
States should therefore realize that the Chinese people are no longer frightened by 
any atomic attack (page 120). 


Another paradox of Chinese Communist propaganda is that it depicts the 
United States simultaneously as both a paper tiger’ which can be dealt with quite 
easily if need be and as an aggressive state which is only seeking a pretext for 
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launching military operations against the “peace camp.” All these contradictions ' 
derive inevitably from the domestic situation in China and the dependence of the 
Chinese Communists on Moscow. 


In conclusion, Alice Hsieh succeeds in establishing the following incontro- 
vertible facts: The Soviet government categorically reserves the right to decide 
independently under what circumstances the need may arise to resort to the use 
of nuclear weapons in the struggle against the “Western imperialists,” and is 
not prepared to share this privilege with the Chinese. The atomic shield, on which 
the Chinese Communists have relied in the past, is in the hands of the Soviet 
government and will be used only at that government’s discretion. At the same 
time, the latter does not intend to tie its hands by making specific promises to 
Peking. As a result, this atomic shield is very unreliable and, in the event of the 
Chinese Communists themselves’ unleashing a war, totally non-existent. The only 
hope, therefore, of China’s putting an end to her dependence on the Soviet Union 
is for her to achieve nuclear autonomy, a process that would be accelerated if the 
Soviet Union were to furnish greater assistance, although Alice Hsieh is convinced 
that the Soviet government would prefer the inclusion of China in a nuclear-free 
Asian zone to her acquisition of nuclear weapons. Finally, divergence of views 
on these questions is far from being the only cause of Sino-Soviet disagreement. 


Alice Hsieh takes the view that, despite her economic backwardness, China will 
very soon be in a position to explode her first nuclear device. Although such an 
event would have no teal military significance, its political implications would 
be enormous. Peking would gain at least nominal recognition as one of the world’s 
super-powers and would open up opportunities for atomic blackmail of its allies. 
Alice Hsieh goes on to say: - 


If she possessed even a limited nuclear capability, China might be willing to 
shoulder the risks of initiating a limited war with conventional weapons 1n the hope 
that the United States would be discouraged from a nuclear response through fear 
of an uncontrollable expansion of the conflict. In this way, China might see a 
possibility of enhancing the military and political value of her conventional forces 
in the face of possible American intervention and, if successful, of casting doubt on 
the firmness of United States intervention in the area. Not only might the Chinese 
hope that their own nuclear capability would deter a United States resort to nuclear 
weapons in a limited war, they might also hope to maneuver the Soviets into giving 
them greater deterrent support in such a situation (page 171). 


Alice Hsieh’s book is the only one of its kind and is valuable if only because 
of the immense amount of original material on the Chinese army which it contains. 
However, as is perhaps already evident from this brief survey, its conclusions 
may not be without interest to those studying the Soviet Union too, particularly 


the question of Sinlo-Soviet relations. 
A. Kashin 


Publications of the Institute for 
the Study of the USSR: 


PROBLEMES SOVIETIQUES, No. 5, 1962, 
160 pp. Un French.) 


In “The Statutes of the CPSU, their History 
and their Role,” A. Ouralov demonstrates, on the 
basis of a comparison of the various versions of 
the Party statutes issued between 1903 and 1961, 
that, despite Khrushchev’s assertion at the Twen- 
tieth Party Congress that the 1961 version restored 
the validity of Leninist principles, it is Stalin’s 
principles that have in fact acquired the force of 
law, that with effect from this Congress Stalin’s 
views on the growing importance of the Party 
apparatus and his demand that the Party should be 
subordinate to the apparatus and not vice versa 
have emerged triumphant. It is paradoxical that 
the Twentieth Congress is still regarded as mark- 
ing the beginning of de-Stalinization. 

In his article on “The Reform of the Soviet 
Civil Code” which became law on May 1, 1962, 
T. Davletchine draws attention to the peculiar 
features of the new code which distinguish it from 
that of 1922 and which, significantly, are of great 
interest for the propertied classes—those classes 
which see in a legal regulation of property relations 
a guarantee of their retaining for themselves and 
their successors the wealth which they have accu- 
mulated. 

William B. Ballis writes on “Outer Mongolia: 
A. Case Study of Soviet Colonialism.” 

S. S. Kabych’s “Soviet Agriculture Before the 
Plenary Session of the Central Committee of the 
CPSU” and N. Novak-Decker’s “The Reorganiza- 
tion in Soviet Agriculture” deal with the March 
1962 plenary session of the Central Committee, 
in the course of which the numerous shortcomings 
of the Party’s agricultural policy were discussed 


and measures for improving agricultural produc- 
tion were adopted. 

G. Vvedensky discusses “The Soviet Gas 
Industry,” while E. A. Glovinsky, in “The USSR’s 
Foreign Trade in 1960 and 1961,” on the basis of 
Soviet statistical data, shows to what extent the 
volume of Soviet foreign trade is dependent upon 
the USSR’s foreign relations. The question is 
particularly well 1llustrated by taking the examples 
of China, Cuba, the satellites and the under- 
developed countries. 

In “The Twenty-Second Congress and Soviet 
Literature,” A. Gaiev considers the manner and 
extent to which the state of public opinion in the 
USSR has found expression in belles lettres since 
the latest Party congress. 

On October 8, 1959, the subject matter and 
methods of history teaching in places of higher 
education in the USSR were brought into line 
with current official policy by a resolution of the 
Party Central Committee. In his article, “The 
Teaching of History in the USSR since the 1959 
Reform,” P. Ourban examines the changes intro- 
duced, in particular the choice of subject and the 
amount of time devoted to individual historical 
problems, These two questions provide a criterion 
for determining what current problems receive the 
most attention in the USSR. 

This issue contains the following reviews: 
Revisionism : Essays on the History of Marxist Ideas, 
by Leopold Labedz (reviewed by C. Olguine); 
Political Justice: The Use of Legal Procedure for 
Political Ends, by Otto Kirchheimer (G. Guins); 
Turken und Sowjets: Dre historische Lage und die 
politische Bedeutung der Turken und der Turkvilker in 
der heutigen Welt, by Charles Warren Hostler (Edige 
Mustafa Kirimal); and L’U.R.S.S.: Droit, éono- 
mie, sociologie, politique, culture, a symposium by 
Soviet and Western writers (R. Z.). 
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CHRONICLE OF EVENTS 


(As reported by the Soviet Press and Radio) 


June 1963 


1 Newly-appointed Ambassador of Mali presents 
his credentials to Brezhnev. 

Thirtieth anniversary of Chelyabinsk Tractor 
Factory, which has to date produced 427,000 
heavy tractors. 

International Children’s Protection Day. 


2 Indonesian economic delegation arrives in the 
Soviet Union. 


3 Foreign Minister Gromyko receives newly- 
appointed Algerian Ambassador. 

Delegation of Soviet Committee for the 
Solidarity of Asian and African Countries, 
headed by Chairman Mirzo Tursun-Zade, 
arrives in Japan. 

Indian Foreign Trade Minister arves in 
Moscow to continue talks on an Indo-Soviet 
trade agreement for 1964—68. 

Minister of Higher and Special Secondary 
Education Elyutin leaves Moscow for Addis 
Ababa at head of governmental delegation to 
present Ethiopia with a technical school built 
with Soviet funds. 

Khrushchev arrives in Yaroslavl. 

Fidel Castro leaves the Soviet Union for 
Cuba. 


4 Newly-appointed Netherlands Ambassador 
presents his credentials to Brezhnev. 


5 Report on construction of oil refinery near 
the Volga, in the vicinity of Gorky. 

Deputy Secretary General of Italian Com- 
munist Party arrives in Moscow. 

Opening of session of All-Union Academy 
of Agricultural Sciences to discuss the problem 
of water and wind erosion of soil in various 
parts of the country. 


6 Bolivian parliamentary delegation arrives in 
Moscow. 

Soviet steamer “Vostok” arrives in Alexan- 
dria with 3,000 tons of equipment for the 
Aswan High Ram. 

Announcement of establishment in Moscow 
of Research Institute for Clinical and Ex- 
perimental Surgery under the direction of 
Prof. B. V. Petrovsky. . 

Artem State Art Museum opens in Lugansk 
with more than 3,000 exhibits, many of them 
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from the Tretyakov Gallery, the Ermitazh and 
the Kiev Russian Museum. 

Khrushchev receives Indonesian economic 
delegation. 

Newly-appointed Iraqi Ambassador presents 
his credentials to Brezhnev. 


7 Electrification of Novokuznetsk—Abakan sec- 

tion of the South Siberian Railroad begun. 

Contract signed ın Damascus between Soviet 
foreign trade organization ‘“Tekhnoeksport” 
and Syrian Ministry of Communications for 
the construction with Soviet aid of a reinforced 
concrete railroad tie factory. 

UAR governmental delegation arrives in 
Moscow. 


8 Publication of Khrushchev’s answers to 
questions put to him by Italian newspaper 
correspondents regarding his proposal for a 
nuclear-free Mediterranean zone. 

Finnish President Kekkonen ratifies Finno- 
Soviet agreement for the lease of the Soviet 
section of the Saima Canal and the island of 
Maly Vysotsky. 

Announcement that the atomic reactors of 
the 1ce-breaker “Lenin” have been recharged 
for the first time since the vessel went into 
service in 1959, In this time the ship has 
steamed almost 100,000 kilometers. 

British Labour Party delegation headed by 
party leader Harold Wilson arrives in Moscow. 

Finnish Defense Minister arrives in Moscow. 

Chief of Staff of Indonesian naval forces 
arrives in the Soviet Union. 


9 Large deposit of natural gas discovered at a 
depth of 2,200 meters near Novomoskovsk 
(Dnepropetrovsk Oblast). 


10 Delegation headed by Deputy Chairman of 
RSFSR National Economic Council F. Y. 
Kholstov flies to Peking to take part in 
thirteenth session of the Sino-Soviet Com- 
mission for Scientific and Technical Coopera- 
tion between the two countries. 

Delegation of Soviet writers leaves for Fin- 
land to attend international seminar on “The 
Writer and Peaceful Coexistence” opening on 
June 12. 


11 New Indo-Soviet trade agreement for 1964—68 
signed in Moscow, envisaging exchange of 
goods to the value of 400 million rubles 
annually—twice the volume in 1962. 

Announcement that agreement has been 
reached on the reopening of discussions be- 
tween the USSR, the USA and Great Britain 
in Moscow in mid-July on ending nuclear tests. 

Finance Minister V. F. Garbuzov arrives in 
Stockholm on official visit. 

Governmental delegation headed by Chair- 
man of State Committee for Foreign Economic 
Relations Skachkov leaves Moscow for 
Conakry for talks on economic cooperation 
between the Soviet Union and Guinea, 

Pakistan’s permanent representative to the 
United Nations and Chairman of the Seven- 
teenth UN General Assembly, Zafrullah Khan, 
arrives in Moscow as guest of Foreign Minister 
Gromyko. 

12 Announcement of discovery of large coal 
deposit with an upper seam 60 meters deep 
near Berezovskoe (Krasnoyarsk Krai). 

Barnaul tire-repairing factory opened. 

Khrushchev receives British Minister of 
Aviation, Julian Amery. 

Khrushchev receives Turkish parliamentary 
delegation. 


13 Publication of President Kennedy’s speech on 
foreign policy delivered on June 10 at the 
American University in Washington. 

Presidium of RSFSR Supreme Soviet decrees 
the formation of a State Committee of the 
RSFSR Council of Ministers for Cinematog- 
raphy. 

Announcement that Central Committee 
Secretary Suslov has received Harold Wilson. 


14 Launching of ‘Vostok-5” 
piloted by Valery Bykovsky. 


15 Publication of Khrushchev’s answers to 
questions put to him by editors of Pravda and 
Izvestia concerning President Kennedy’s 
speech of June 10. 

16 Announcement that Brezhnev will pay an 
official visit to Afghanistan on October 12. 

Soviet note to Japanese government 
regarding stationing of F-105 fighter-bombers 
on American airbases tn Japan published. 

The Society for Dissemination of Political 
and Scientific Knowledge renamed the All- 
Union Society “Znanie.” 

Launching of “Vostok-6” space vehicle, 
piloted by Valentina Tereshkova. 


space vehicle, 


17 Refinery at Sizan, Azerbaidzhan SSR, which 
will produce gasoline, gas and liquid gas, the 
latter for the Sumgant Synthetic Rubber Plant, 
brought into operation. 

Announcement of formation of a Central 
Board for the Surveying and Exploitation of 
Submarine Deposits of Oiland Gas under the 
Council of Ministers of the Azerbaidzhan SSR. 
The new organization—“Glavnormeft”—is 
headed by Bakhtiyar Mamedov. 

18 Delegation of Japanese journalists arrives in 
Moscow. 

Plenary session of Central Committee 
opened by Khrushchev. Speech by Central 
Committee Secretary Tlichev. 


20 Japanese trade delegation arrives in Moscow 
for talks on extending trade with the Soviet 
Union, forming a joint Soviet-Japanese cham- 
ber of trade and holding reciprocal trade and 
industrial exhibitions. 

Agreement on establishment of a “hot line” 
between Moscow and Washington signed in 
Geneva. 

Thai Ambassador arrives in Moscow. 


21 Central Committee plenary session ends. 
Announcement that an official visit by 
Khrushchev to Sweden, Norway and Denmark 
is planned for the spring of 1964. 


22 Tunisian parliamentary delegation arrives to 
Moscow. 
23 Saratov Synthetic Alcohol Plant brought into 
operation, 
24 All-Union Congress of Psychologists opens 
in Leningrad. 
World Congress of Women opens in Mos- 
cow. 
Chilean governmental delegation arrives in 
Moscow for talks on developing trade with 
the Soviet Union. 


25 Press conference on flights of space vehicles 
“Vostok-5” and “Vostok” held. 

Fourth plenary session of the board of the 
Union of Journalists of the USSR held. 

Director of British Jodrell Bank Obser- 
vatory, Prof. Bernard Lovell, arrives in 
Moscow. 

26 New passenger express train with a speed of 
160 kilometers an hour introduced on the 
Moscow—Leningrad run. 

Polotsk Oil Refinery brought into operation. 
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Session of the National Economic Council 
(Sovnarkhoz) of the USSR opens. 

27 Publication of speeches by Khrushchev, 
Marshal Malinovsky and others at a reception 
in the Kremlin in honor of graduates from 
military academies, 

28 Khrushchev and his wife leave to attend 
seventieth birthday celebrations of East 


German Party First Secretary Walter Ulbricht . 


29 Publication of Khrushchev’s speech at the 
Central Committee plenary seasion on June 20. 
World Congress of Women ends, 





Changes and Appointments 
4 N. M. Pegov replaced by G. T. Zaitsev as 
Ambassador to Iran in connection with his 
transfer to other duties. 
12 Deputy Chairman of the State Planning 
Committee A, V. Korobov appointed a 
Minister of the USSR. 


20 Chairman of the State Production Committee 
for Assembly and Special Building Works 
F. B. Yakubovsky appointed a Minister of the 
USSR. 


21 L. L Brezhnev and N. V. Podgorny elected 
Central Committee secretaries. 
S. Daulenov expelled from membership of 
the Central Committee. 
S. S. Varentsov expelled from candidate 
membership of the Central Committee. 


25 D. F. Safonov appointed Ambassador to 
Uganda. 


27 M. F. Cherkasov appointed Ambassador to 
Kuwait. 


28 V. V. Shcherbitsky replaced by I. P. Kazantsev 
as Chairman of the Ukrainian Council of 
Ministers in connection with his transfer to 
other duties, 

29 M. A. Sulin replaced by I. N. Yakushin as 
Ambassador to the Sudan in connection with 
his transfer to other duties. 


New Contributor 


Rıza, Barzam, Born 1925 at Nakhichevan, Transcaucasia. Attended interpreters’ school for Turkic 
languages, 1944—45. Studied clarinet, 1946—49, and pianoforte 1950—55, at the Musikhochschule, 
Stuttgart, from which he graduatede as -musıc teacher. Between 1961 and 1963, attended a private 
interpreters’ school at Stuttgart for Spanish and German, Since 1955, has engaged in pianoforte 


teaching and free-lance translating. 
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“representing those of the Institute. 
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The Institute for the Study of te USSR is a research organization 
composed of former Soviet citizens whose aim it is to furnish reliable 
information regarding conditions and trends in the Soviet ‘Union 
today. The offices of the Institute, ‘which was founded in 1950, are in 
Munich, Germany. Its studies embrace the general field of the social 
sciences, including various aspects of economics, law, government 
and Party, history, education, religion, literature and social organi- 
zation. The views expressed in the Bw/letin.or other Institute publi- 
cations are those of théir‘authors. Contributors are not bound by any 


single political philosophy nor ‘are‘their views to be construed as 
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ARTICLES 
Socialist Legality and the Personality Cult 


ANDREAS BILINSKY 


The new Party Program, when it appeared, gave rise to a flood of articles 
in the Soviet press interpreting this or the other passage contained in it. Jurists 
were no exception and made their contribution to this exegesis, as was only to 
be expected insofar as the Program made specific reference to problems of law. 
The relevant passage runs: 


Of great importance is the further consolidation of the socialist legal order [and] 
improvement of legal norms which regulate economic-organizational and cultural- 
educational activity and help not only to solve the tasks of Communist construction 
but also promote the manifold development of the personality.... The Party sets 
the task of strictly observing socialist legality.1 


* 


The “further” consolidation of the socialist legal order in the Soviet state has 
always been demanded, although it should be noted that “socialist” and “rev- 
olutionary legality” did not always mean one and the same thing. After the laws 
of the old regime had been abrogated at the beginning of the Revolution, elected 
judges in the new Soviet state were required to realize in their verdicts the will 
of the proletariat and in so doing to apply only Soviet decrees. In cases where 
these did not exist or were incomplete, judges were to act in accordance with 
“revolutionary legal consciousness.” When this method threatened to disorganize 
the life of the young Soviet state, Lenin came to the conclusion that a limit should 
be imposed upon the arbitrary conduct of local judiciary organs by securing a 
standardization of laws throughout the Soviet Union and tying down judges’ 
decisions to these laws. As Lenin put it, there should be no legal norms for Kaluga 
ot Kazan, but a single standard of legal norms for the Soviet Union. The same 
view was advocated by Kursky, then People’s Commissar for Justice, at a con- 
ference of Soviet legal functionaries in the early tyenties: 


1 Pravda, November 2, 1961. 





‘If we talk about revolutionary. legality and promulgate no laws, it remains 
nothing more than a catchphrase. It is essential that we have a definite and adequately 
elaborated system of norms in order not scaly to talk about revolutionary legality 
but also to realize it.? . 


‘This was the view of the practical men,’ who had no time to spend on k 
Marxist legal theory-and revolutionary legality. Among the theoreticians, two 
tendencies at that time were to be observed. One was represented by jurists of 
the Tsarist school, who after the Reyolution were anxious to switch over to 

Bolshevik “reality.” In the adoption of NEP, they saw an indefinite shelving of, 

Communist idéals and‘ therefore actively supported any enterprise that would 

lead to the establishment of a definite legal order. Among many others, they 
_ included Vyshinsky, Lyublinsky, Polyansky, Cheltsov and Piontkovsky. The tone 
was, however, set less by these professors than by dogmatists such as Reissner, 
Stuchka and especially PaSukanis, who-was particularly prominent as a theoretician. 
The attitude of these men toward’ the law as an institution was negative in the 
extreme. In 1924, Goykhbarg, author of the 1922 Civil Code, wrote: 


"The feudal state was a state by the grace of God, a religious state. The bour- 
geoisie described 1ts-state as a legal state. Religion and the law are ideologies of the 
‘exploiting classes which historically succeed one another. If we today must wage a 
bitter struggle with religious ideology, we shall ın future have to fight juristic 
ideology in an even higher degree. Every proletarian knows ~. . that religion is the 
opium of the masses; but, so far as I know,-it is seldom acknowledged that the law 
‘is a far more poisonous and narcotic opium for these masses . . .. Antijuristic propa- 
_ ganda is a much more difficult and probably much more urgent task than anti- 
. religious propaganda. After ay the law is the first resort of the exploiting 
classes.8 


; Marxists TE R N the standpoint that ‘all forms of law 
are a bourgeois category, since it is only in a bourgeois society, with its free 
market and-all that is derived from it, that the individual is recognized as a legal 
person. All forms of law, that is to say, are associated exclusively with the goods— 
' money relationship. If after the victory of Communism the free market-and the 
goods—money relationship were.to be abolished and replaced by a Communist ` 
form of relations, all forms of law would be superfluous since the individual 
is absorbed in the community. The result would be a situation similar to that in 
` a patriarchal family, in which there is no legal system to regulate the rights and _ 
duties of each member of the family. When one introduces the practice of stand- 
atdization into a totally anti-individualistic society, orie obtains parts broken off 
- from this society, atoms which have their rights and duties vis-a-vis society, 
and this leads to, an opposition between the individual and society. In this way, 
‘according to Pa’ukanis, in a bourgeois society the worship of goods becomes 
supplemented ‘by the worship of law.* 


2 DL. Kursky, Ibrannye stati i rechi (Selected Articles and Speeches), Moscow, 1948, P. 74. ~ 


3 Sovetsko pravo, 1924, No. 1, p. 3. 
4 E, B. Pašukanis, Allgemeine Rechtslebre snd Marsismur, Vienna—Berlın, 1929, p.-96. 
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With the transition from an econotnic system based on free competition to 
that of monopolistic capital, Pašukanis goes on, the transformation in the nature 
of law is completed. Whereas under the former system the turnover of social 
production and reproduction is carried out by autonomous economic units, under 
the latter it is developed by means of a planned and centralized organization. One 
difference, he says, between the system of state capital and the socialist system is 
that under the latter power is in the hands of the working class. 


Pagukanis appreciated that market exchange cannot be replaced overnight 
by a planned organization of production and distribution. If this were possible, 
the juridical category of property would immediately -be historically entirely 
exhausted.’ As long as the task of constructing a single planned économy remains ` 
unfulfilled and individual undertakings continue to maintain their relations with 
one another via the market, the category of law will also remain in force. 

These considerations led Communist legal theorists to the view that in the 
period of transition from capitalism to Communism two different legal categories 
should exist.. Relations among citizens are then regulated by legal standards 
which in essence ate “capitalist laws without the capitalists,” while those among 
state enterprises are controlled by legal standards which, on the contrary, in 
essence do not represent laws but rather technical and organizational norms. The 
former, according to Vyshinsky, are, like all norms of bourgeois law, of an ab- 
. stract nature and are applied by independent courts, while the latter are not 
abstract but concrete norms which can be altered at any time in accordance with 

the demands of expediency. It is pointless, he says, to speak of socialist legality, 
since law is a capitalist category which is destined to-die out-under socialism: 
one can speak of legality only in the sense of a strict observance of legal norms in 
the sphere of civil relations. The application of this principle in the socialist sector 
would meah ignoring the demands of economic expediency and so would put 
a brake on economic development. The idea of socialist legality is essentially a 
contradictory one. Reissner, one of the most important Communist legal theorists, . 
completely denied the point of establishing legal order in the socialist sector: 
‘What is the point of a legal order if we have a class interest that has become def- 
initely conscious [of itself] and the appropriate technical means for realizing itr’’é 
. These theories would be adequate if it were solely a matter of nationalizing 
_ industry and trade and collectivizing agriculture, which procésses were carried 
through with the aid of arbitrary measures. When, however, attention had to be 
paid to the functioning of the nationalized economy, it transpired that these 
nihilistic theories were not merely inadequate but actually harmful; and so in the 
thirties the idea of establishing “socialist law” was advanced under the auspices 
of Vyshinsky. In contrast to the views of Stuchka and PaSukanis, who rejected 
the possibility of a legal system of the dictatorship of the proletariat, i.e., of the 
period of transition, Vyshinsky championed the idea of “socialist law,” giving 
the following definition of law: a 


5 Tbid., pp. 110-11. 
€ As quoted by A. Y. Vyshinsky in Sı omyetsscbe Besträge zur Staats- und Rechistheprie, Berlin, 1953, p. 14. 
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Law is the totality of rules of D TA which express the will of the ruling class 
and have been laid down by means of legislation and also the customs and rules 
of communal life which are sanctioned by the authority of the state. The application 
of these rules is carried out by the coercive power of the state for the purpose of ` 
protecting, consolidating and developing those social relations and conditions which 
ate acceptable and advantageous to the ruling class.” 7 


This definition is of essential importance for “socialist legality.” By regarding 
law as comprising the rules of conduct laid down by a class, one implies that these 
rules are addressed to the citizen, who is required to observe them strictly. This 
means that the citizen is required to conduct himself according to the principles 


_ of socialist legality. 


This view implies a serious-encroachment upon the rights of the citizen on the 
one hand and on the other had important ideological and political consequences. 
According to the theory of two legal categories developed by the jurists of the 
twenties, civil law, which regulates the relations between one citizen and another, 
was regarded as a framework within which these relations could develop freely. 
Within this framework, the citizen had a certain, albeit limited, sphere of autonomy 
in which he could give free expression to his own “private” interests. Now, 
however, this sphere was abolished and civil law incorporated in the sphere of 
“socialist law,” where the will of the ruling class, i.e., the Soviet state, was to be 
decisive. In this way, what remained of the citizen’s personal rights was subjected 
to the will of the ruling class and the identity of the state’s and the citizen’s 
interests incorporated as a dogma of Soviet society. “The will of the working 
class unites itself with the will of the entire people.”’® 


Even before the new definition of law had been officially proclaimed by 
Vyshinsky, it came in for some destructive criticism from PaSukanis, who main- 
tained that the creation of a system of proletarian or socialist law was an un- 
realistic idea contradictory to Marxism. The disappearance of law began when 
“the socialist sector absorbs everything.” “How can you create a complete 
system of law taking as your point of departure social relations which imply 
in themselves the inevitable disappearance of all law? That sort of thing is quite 
impossible.”® From the standpoint of Communist ideology, argued PaSukanis, - 
the relation of law to politics and economics is quite different under capitalism 
and socialism or during the transition to socialism. In a capitalist society, the 
superstructure—which includes the law—must be as stable as possible, since it 
provides a constant framework for the turnover of this capitalist society’s economic 
‘forces, with the result that complete legal systems free from inner contradictions 
arise. In the Soviet transitional period, on the other hand, the greatest elasticity 
was required in the field of legislation. The bourgeois state was oriented toward 
the law as an.institution, the socialist state toward the results. Law should be 
subordinate to politics. Upder the Soviet regime, a system of socialist law was 


? Ibid., p. 76. 
8 Ibid., p. 78. 
9 Sovstskaya yustitsiya, 1931, No. 1, p. 31. 
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not necessary, since every system: ‘of law.was founded’ où-a conservative ‘idea 
which had an inhibitive effect upon the dynamics of the transitional period. 


When it was objected that a legal system did not exclude progress, PaSukanis 
reproached his critics with regarding the transition from capitalism to Com- 
munism as a social-political “formation” complete in itself. On an analogy with ° 


bourgeois legal system, they wpited to create a proletarian or socialist law for 


_the feudal regime, with its y wf t system, and the capitalist regime, with its 


the transitional period and thisfontradicted the teachings of Marx. Law in feudal 
and bourgeois times was feudal or bourgeois, not because the apparatus of coer- 
cion was in the hands of the feudal overlords and the bourgeoisie respectively, 
but because of the nature of the relationship: that existed between the forces of 
production and the producers. Socialist law was not socialist because the apparatus 
of coercion was in the hands of the proletariat: sucha view would lead to a per- 
petuation of the transitional period and its transformation into a new social forma- 
tion, and this would mean that the road to Communism would be closed. If one 
rejects the objective criterion and objective law, one is, moreover, forced to accept 
the subjective, arbitrary criterion, i.e., force. 10 


* 1 


Pašukanis was perfectly right. The legal theories advanced by Vyshinsky, 
who was one of Stalin’s spokesmen, were essentially opposed to Marxism. In 
retrospect, we can now see that Pašukanis was anticipating the course of events 
in the Soviet Union. Despite`the assurances of Khrushchev and the Party about 
the “extended construction of Communism,” the Soviet Union has done nothing 
to proceed beyond the “period of transition. ” This transition has developed 
into a complete social-political “formation,” under which government is carried 


‘on on the basis of “subjective and arbitrary criteria.” Under Stalin, the formula 


of the “withering away” of law, as of the state, was retained for form’s sake, 
but even so events should take their “dialectical” course: like the state, the law 
should wither away through having been consolidated to the maximum degree, 
ie, use should be made of the state’s coercion until the obsérvance of the pro- 
hibitions imposed by the law have become a fixed habit. Seen from this standpoint, 
the idea of socialist legality acquired a particular meaning and was treated as a 
basis for realizing the dictatorship of the proletariat.11 One consequence drawn 
from this was that all officials and ordinary citizens, all governmental and non- 
governmental bodies should observe the laws of the state strictly and exactly. 





10 Tbid., pp. 49 foll. 

1 ALY. Vyshinsky, Sofsialsticbeskaya zakonnost na sovremennom etape (Socialist Legality at the Present 
Stage), Moscow, 1933, p. 49; A. Y. Vyshinsky, Sorsralisticheskoe strottelstvo, sotsiahsticheskaya zakonnost i 
zadacht sovetskoi yustitsis (Socialist Construction, Socialist Legality and the, Tasks of Soviet Justice), 
Moscow, 1934, p. 23; S. A. Golunsky and M. S. Strogovich, Teoriya gosudarstea ı preva (The Theory of 
State and Law), Moscow, 1940, p. 211; Teoriya gosudarstva i prava : Uchebmk dlya vuzov (The Theory of 
State and Law: A Textbook for Places of Higher Education), Moscow, 1949, p. 138, M. P. Kareva and 
A. M. Aizenberg, Pravovye normry 1 Pravootiorheniya (Legal Norms and Legal Relations), Moscow, 1949, 
p. 32. 
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in this sense, socialist legality was, it was maintained, a principle governing the 
activity of the state apparatus.1# 


The most important feature of socialist legality is the thesis that under a 
socialist regime the will, the prime mover, is outside the state apparatus and uses 
it as a tool. This was the foundation of the Stalinist theory of state and law. 


In the narrower sense, socialist legality means strict observance of the laws, 
.tegulations and other ordinances of the Soviet state. In a broader sense, it implied 
a regime founded on nationalized means of production and a planned economy. 
The requirement that the laws be strictly observed may, at first sight, create the 
impression that the Soviet Union has come closer to the Western world, which 
also imposes this requirement upon its citizens. Between the Communist and the 
democratic countries, however, there is an important difference concerning the 
nature of law which arises from Communist doctrine. Vyshinsky and PaSukanis 
differed over the fact that the latter regarded all law as a capitalist category and as 
far as the law was concerned he was of a fairly nihilistic mind. Vyshinsky took the 
important step of raising the law to the status of a positive means for promoting 
the construction of Communism, thereby putting a stop to this nihilistic tendency 
and paving the way for a further development of the law. 


With regard to the way in which the law should be applied, however, Vysh- 
insky and PaSukanis were at one: in contrast to the situation in capitalist states, 
Soviet, “socialist,” law, oriented as it is toward economic and political achieve- 
ments, must be applied according to the revolutionary “functional-dialectical” 
method, which arose from the subjective, arbitrary nature of socialist law. In 
this way, the law acquired all the attributes of the orders issued by the head- 
quarters of an army: it was not normative but operative, dynamic or, as the Soviet 
. theoreticians put it, “creative.” The law must be not merely observed but “‘ful- 
filled.” For its fulfillment, organizational measures were requited’in which the 
state and Party apparatus played a “leading role.” As for penal law, the code of 
criminal jurisdiction must be treated elastically in the interests of expediency on the 
basis of precedents. A clause was incorporated in the Civil Code of the RSFSR 
according to which courts are authorized, in cases where the law is incomplete, 
to base their decisions on precedents “according to the general policy of the 
peasants’ and workers’ government.” This applied not only to the civil code but 
to all spheres of law. Vyshinsky advocated the arbitrary interpretation of criminal 
jurisdiction, not only praeter legem but even contra legem,1* which frequently led 
to virtual legislation on the part of the courts. Vyshinsky justified his view by 
asserting, “If a law no longer corresponds to the requirements of life, it must be 
either changed or, as Comrade Stalin put it, put on one side. 14 Tn the “functional- 





12 V, A, Vlasov, Sotsiahstscbeskaya zakonnost (Socialist Legality), Moscow, 1948, p. 5; S. S. Studeni- 
kio, V. A. Vlasov and I.I. Evtichiev, Sovetrkoe administratimnos pravo (Soviet Administrative Law), 
Moscow, 1950, p. 72. 

13 Sopetskos gosudarsivo i pravo, 1957, No. 12, 

14 A. Y. Vyshinsky, Voprosy teorii gosudarsiva t prava (Questions of the Theory of State and Law), 
Moscow, 1950, p. 237. . 
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dialectical” method of applying the law, he saw a means of doing away with the 
“relics of bourgeois-philistine jurisprudence. ” In 1948, Vyshinsky protested a 
tule advanced by Denisov that “every.norm is obligatory until its formal or 
virtual abolition” on the ground that it was opposed to socialist legality.1® 


Stalin created the expression “the spearhead of the law,” meaning the point 
at which the pressure of the law was brought to bear. Stalin maintained that this 
point shifted as the tasks of the dictatorship of the proletariat altered; during the 
NEP period, it was directed against the extremes of war Communism; during the 
industrialization and collectivization of agriculture, it was directed against the 
“enemies of the people,” the “spies and assassins” among the Trostkyites and 
Zinovievites, against the “kulaks,” etc.1¢ 


* 


Having drawn attention to the “functional-dialectical” approach to the law 
as a characteristic feature of a socialist legal system, we should consider the relation 
between violations of “socialist legality” and the personality cult in order to 
decide to what extent the official view on such violations as a result of the person- 
ality cult corresponds to the actual state of affairs in the Soviet Union. For a 
competent jurist, there can be no doubt that the arbitrary or tyrannical behavior 
of the government during the Stalin era was closely connected with the “revolu- 
tionary functional-dialectical” method of applying the law. This is the conclusion 
at which many Soviet jurists have also arrived who, without giving this method 
its proper name, are doing what they can to secure an abandonment of precedent 
in penal ‘policy, a reform of criminal legislation, an obligation on the part of 
judges to keep to the letter of the law, etc. We know from the specialized Soviet 
press that the government is making efforts to reduce arbitrary conduct on the 
part of governmental bodies and officials to a minimum. 

The purpose of all these measures, however, is opportunistic and pragmatic. 
One may ask: What new principles in the sphere of “socialist legality” are being 
introduced to replace the Stalin cult? Here the Soviet dogmatists are silent, since 
they are in a cul-de-sac. The whole of Soviet law is based on the materialist dogma 
that society is governed by the “objective” laws of social development. In a 
capitalist society, these laws act “spontaneously”; in a socialist society, on the 
other hand, they are recognized by the Party and the laws of the state formulated 
accordingly. The objective laws of social development function in the “basis,” 
i.e., in the economic life of society; the juridical laws, as a part of the super- 
structure, are created by a conscious activity of the superstructure, in this case by 
the Party. The superstructure does not operate against the basis but consolidates 
it; the law therefore plays a subservient role vis-a-vis the basis.17 


18 Thid., p. 411. ° 

48 Voprosy sovetskogo gosudarsiea i prasa 1917—1957 (Questions of Soviet State and Law, 1917—57), 
Moscow, 1957, pp. 27475. 

17 Cp. Voprosy sovetskogo gosudarstva t prava (Questions of Saviet State and Law), Leningrad, 1955, 
pp. 50 folL 
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‘The Party’s economic policy is-baséd on-a study of the objective laws of social 
development and must reflect the interests of the workers and so of each individual 
Soviet citizen. This theory puts the relation between citizen and state or Party 
in a special light. The study of the objective laws of social’ development is an 
exclusive prerogative of the Party leaders which cannot be checked by the ordinary 
_ citizen; all the latter can do is to obey the juridical laws issued in accordance with 
these principles. The juridical laws are, indeed, promulgated by the Supreme 
Soviet or its Presidium, but this is a ı formal procedure required by the logic of the 
system. 


‘From this situation, it is clear that Soviet legal theory does not recognize the 
‘possibility of citizens’ rights which must always be observed by the legislator and 
` are therefore binding upon the latter. Since all rights depend upon the will of the 
ruling class, the subjective rights of the citizen can only be understood as rights 
or duties resulting from objective laws. Subjective rights must, therefore, be 
supported by the will of the ruling class. This was the view on which Soviet legal 
theory was based until the death of Stalin. 


Later, certain Soviet legal theorists attempted to loosen up this rigid iepal 
system and to bring the problem of the citizen’s subjective rights to the fore.18 
The- discussion was particularly stimulated by the decision of the Twentieth 
Party Congress that in Stalin’s time citizens’ rights—i.e., their sac banal rights— 
were violated by several laws: “Not all laws of Stalin’s last . . years were an 
expression of the mind of the people, not all laws corresponded to the economic 
conditions of reality.” Attention was also drawn to serious mistakes in the form of 
' excessive centralization and in criminal legislation and criminal procedure. 19 


‘When the Party congress established that the rights of citizens were violated 
by objective-laws, i.e., by the will of the ruling class, it implied, logically speaking, 
` that the will of the ruling class and the rights of citizens are two different things, 
since the will of the ruling class can scarcely come into’ conflict with itself. And so, 
_ the dogmatists found themselves confronted by the problem of how to present 
_ the rights of citizens. Until then, they had taken the. view that these rights, as 
understood in “capitalist” states as a result of the individualist view of the state, 
are merely an expression of the legal and moral views and political demands of the 
bourgeoisie. In order to present bourgeois social institutions, in particular private 
propetty and freedom of competition, as essential and ¢ternal institutions, the 


` bourgeois jurists had ‘produced the metaphysical idea of the “natural rights” of . ` 


the individual, which were supposed to exist independently of the state and 
express the citizen’s “innate” qualities. These views also found expression in 





18 For example, the article by S. F. Kechekyan in Soretskoe gosudarstvo 1 pravo, 1955, No. 2; by A. A. 
Piontkovsky, ibid.,01956, No. 1; by M.S. Strogovich ın Voprosy sovetskogo gosudarstea i prava 1917—1957 ; 
S. F. Kechekyan, Pravootnoshenya v sovetskom obshcbestve (Legal Relations in Soviet Society), Moscow, 
1958; G. N. Aleksandrov, Pravovye a d sotstalsticheskom obshchestve (Legal Relations in a Socialist 
Society), Moscow, 1959. 

19 Sovetsko gosudarsivo 1 pravo, 1957, No. 4, pa 5. 
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bourgeois positive law.®¢ Consequently, it was ‘necessary either to deny completely 
the existence of the subjective rights of citizens, as happened during the personality 
cult of Stalin, or to interpret their nature from the socialist standpoint. When the 
latter course was adopted, it would be possible to maintain that a violation of 
these rights by organs of the state was a violation of socialist legality. 


„Here the question becomes indeed problematical: it is impossible to derive 
the citizen’s subjective rights from objective laws, i.e., from the will of the 
ruling class, and simultaneously to ascribe to them an absolute existence and 
recognize them as independent of the will of the miling class. Certain Soviet jurists 
attempted to arrive at a compromise. Piontkovsky, for example, maintained that 
the origin of subjective rights lay not in the laws of the state but in the objective 
laws\ governing the economic development of society, which are primary in 
relation to legal norms. The view that the existence of subjective rights is associ- 
ated with legal norms should not, therefore, be understood as meaning that the 
creation of subjective rights depends upon the will of the legislator. According 
to Piontkovsky, therefore, subjective rights are created according to the objective 
laws of a socialist society, in which the wellbeing of the workers į is a “higher” or 

“supreme” law governing the entire policy of the state. 21 


Piontkovsky’s view was that the legislator, i.e., the Party, should be bound 
to the objective laws of economic development. These laws are interpreted 
exclusively by the Party. Institutions such as free elections and a control of the 
government by ‘the people’s representatives do not exist in the Soviet Union, so 
that it is impossible for the ordinary citizen to keep a check upon the Party’s 
interpretation of these laws. It is therefore impossible to establish the nature of 
these “suprastate” subjective rights; the ordinary citizen is obliged to trust that 
the Party observes his rights. Opposition is impossible. 


Mention must be made of an article by the well-known Soviet economist 
Leontev which threw doubt upon the universal applicability of the “fundamen- 
tal law of socialism,” that the socialist state should strive to satisfy the whole of 
society to the greatest possible extent by securing the uninterrupted growth and 
consfant improvement of socialist production on a basis of the best available’ 
equipment and technology. This and other “laws” of political economy, he said, 
were an invention of Stalin’s and a mere imitation of a “creative contribution” to 
Marxist-Leninist theory. Stalin had unjustly raised considerations of expediency 


` to the status of laws. According to Leontev, there is neither a fundamental law ` 


of capitalism—i.e., profit—nor one of socialism. ?? 


These views were attacked by a number of specialists, among them the 
ideology chief, Party Central Committee Secretary Ilichev.*? Under the pretext of 
pursuing the campaign against Stalin, his critics said, Leontev was casting doubt 


20 Thid., 1955, No 2, pp. 23 foll. In this respect, Soviet legal doctrine has taken over Marx’s views 
in their entirety. i 
31 Ibid., 1958, No. 5, p. 70. 
22 Ekonomicheskaya gazeta, February 19, 1962, pp. 4—5. 
2 Kommunist, 1962, No. 1. 
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upon the foundations of Marxism-Leninism. In these circumstances, Soviet legal 
specialists found themselves obliged to give up studying the nature of subjective 
rights of citizens and concentrate upon the question of guarantees for these 
rights. 24 

Sometimes the guarantees of citizens’ rights are described as guarantees of 
socialist legality. Since, however, the guarantees of citizens’ rights have no meaning 
if nothing definite can be said about the origin and nature of these rights, it was 
decided to base Soviet criminal law and legal procedure on the subjective rights 
on which “bourgeois” criminal law and legal procedure are founded. This led to 
an imitation of West European models. All laws and ‘ordinances from Stalin’s 
time which violated citizens’ rights were repealed. The idea of virtual crimes gave 
way to that of formal crimes. The use of precedents in imposing sentences was 
abandoned. In criminal cases, the problem of guaranteeing the rights of the accused 
was set on a firmer footing. After.these reforms had been carried out, the courts, 
investigating organs and militia were required to observe strictly the provisions 
of the codes of criminal legislation and procedure. The public prosecutor’s office 
was given the function of supervising the observance of the law by government 
offices, officials and citizens in general. 

In this process, a shift took place in the attitude to the socialist conception 
of the law: legal standards in the spheres of criminal law and procedure lost their 
“operative,” “revolutionary,” “functional-dialectical” and “subjective-volunta- 
tistic’ character and became stable, abstract and universally obligatory, i.e., 
acquired all the attributes of “bourgeois” law. Socialist legality now required 
strict observance of the law, thereby removing the most important difference 
between socialist and bourgeois law. 

A similar process took or is taking place in other spheres of law, as for 
example in those pertaining to labor relations or government. The greatest 
difficulties are being encountered in the field of economics. The day-to-day 
administration of the economy scarcely permits of abstract and stable ordinances, 
which undermine its efficiency and are irreconcilable with considerations of 
expediency. Even here, however, efforts are being made to find an acceptable 
solution. 

* 


This process has been taking place to the accompaniment of theoretical 
disputes between the philosophers and economists on the one hand and legal 
experts on the other. Such disputes were particularly prominent at the conference 
held in June 1958 by various departments of the USSR Academy of Sciences 
concerned with the social sciences, at which the economists and philosophers 
displayed an almost nihilistic attitude toward their legal colleagues. In his main 
speech, on “certain problems of Communist construction in the USSR and the 
tasks of the social sciences,” Ostrovityanov dealt with the importance of legal 
science and urged a study ofethe role of law in regulating economic relations. 


u Cp. S. F. Kechekyan, Pravootnoshentya . .., p. 72. 
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Romashkin, who spoke on “the development of the functions of the Soviet state 
during the transition to Communism,” laid particular stress upon the “function 
of protecting the rights and legal interests of citizens.” The subsequent discussion 
witnessed a dispute between the philosopher Nikolaev and the jurist Strogovich. 


Nikolaev took a standpoint which may be described as typically Stalinist. 
He praised Stalin’s contribution to political science and cast doubt on Romash- 
kin’s view that one could not reduce the substance of socialist legality to the 
protection of property, as had been done in the past. He considered, on the 
contrary, that the protection of property had been and remained the essence of 
socialist legality. There was no point, he said, in talking about the function of 
protecting the rights and legal interests of the Soviet citizen. From whom should 
they be protected? In the initial period, there had-been a threat from the exploiting 
classes and the international bourgeoisie, which socialist legality had resisted. After 
the liquidation of the exploiting classes, there were no more hostile forces intent 
upon overthrowing the Soviet regime and legal order. The Soviet state continued 
to protect the country from attacks from outside, thereby protecting the citizen’s 
rights and liberties. The legal order was, indeed, occasionally violated by Soviet 
citizens, but here the competent organs were the courts, the public prosecutors 
and the militia. In this way, Nikolaev eemained true to the Stalinist view of 
socialist legality. 25 


Strogovich drew attention to the tendency to underrate legal science, which, 
he said, was noticeable among the other social sciences, particularly economics. 
‘The economists took a peculiar view of law and understood its function as that of 
“Suridically recording economic facts,” or, at best, of “juridically commenting 
upon” these facts. The business of consolidating socialist legality, according to 
them, depended upon circumstances and upon certain conditions. They thought 
that this function had been of importance when the Party unmasked the crimes 
of Beria and his accomplices; after these crimes had been dealt with and their 
perpetrators punished, the question of legality bad, so they thought, lost its 
importance. 


These views provoked a decided rebuff from Strogovich, who maintained 
that the problem of socialist legality involved more than that of protecting 
citizens’ rights and interests. The latter was an element—and the most important 
element—in the former, and any violation of the one meant a violation of the 
other. In answer to Nikolaev’s question, who could violate the rights and inter- 
ests of citizens after the exploiting classes had been liquidated, Strogovich named 
various factors, including bureaucratic elements in the state apparatus. Conse- 
quently, he maintained, socialist legality must be consolidated so long as the 
socialist Soviet state, which played the leading role in Communist construction, 
existed and so long as Soviet laws continued to be promulgated and their strict 
fulfillment insisted upon. It was false, he said, to consider the problem of rights 





35 Voprosy strostelsiva kommunizma v SSSR (Questions of Communist Construction in the USSR), 
Moscow, 1959, pp. 275—76, 
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and their guarantees as an expression of bourgeois liberalism and individualism: 
in the Soviet state, these rights were an expression of socialist democracy. 28 


Of interest is Strogovich’s statement that the idea of the state’s protecting 
the rights and legitimate interests of the citizen is a recent phenomenon in Soviet 
political science which emerged about 1957. This function, he said, had not 
emerged previously and had not been realized by the state on account of the 
personality cult of Stalin.*” It is a fact that the jurists have attracted more attention 
and won more ground since the Twentieth Party Congress. Numerous mono- 
graphs have been written on the subject of socialist legality as guaranteeing ‘the 
protection of citizens’ rights and legitimate interests, ?8 


Aleksandrov deals in an article in Sovetskoe gosudarstvo i Grae ‘with the question 
of the law ina people’s state after the official abolition of the dictatorship.2® He 
refers to Khrushchev’s observation at the T'wenty-Second Party Congress that the 
road to Communist social relations leads via the improvement of socialist relations, 
and applies it to'the legal sphere, asserting that the road to a body of law governing 
communal life lies xa the improvement of that governing socialist relations. In the 
spheres of labor relations, governmental administration, relations between 
collective farms and state enterprises, economic planning and budgetary admini- 
stration, the law must be fully developed. 


These theoretical assertions fit in with the activities of various commissions 
engaged in recodifying Soviet laws. The fundamental idea appears to be that 
` arbitrary conduct will disappear from Soviet life if an appropriate law is promul- 
gated to regulate every action by fixing the rights and duties of governors and 
governed. It then only remains to ensure that the law is strictly carried out. But it 
is not difficult to see that such a system would lead to the exclusion of the Party 
from the leadership of the Soviet state: all officials, judges and ordinary citizens 
would be subordinate, not to the Party, but to the law. There are forces within 
the Party that are not attracted by such a prospect, and they are in all probability 
responsible for the appearance of an article by Dr. Radkov on “The Concept and 
Content of Socialist Legality.”9° Radkov attacks Strogovich and Perlov for sub- 
scribing to the “alien-to-life” concepts of socialist legality. According to Radkovy, 


m` Strogovich’s view that Soviet socialist legality means a consistent and strict 


observance of the law by governmental and social institutions and by private 
citizens coincides with Perlov’s “principle of legality in Soviet criminal procedure” 
in requiring. the subotdination to the law of the entire activities of the investi- 





te Ibid., p, 300. 

2? Thid., p. 296. 

238 For example, I. S. Samoshchenko, Okbrana rezbima zakonnosts sovetskim gosudarsivom (The Pro- 
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_9 deyatelnost: mesinykb sovetos BSSR. (Socialist Legality in the Work of Local Soviets in the Belorussian 
SSR), Moscow, 1960; V. P. Radkovy, Sosstalisticheskaya zakonnost v sovetskom xgolornom protsesse (Socialist 
Legality in Soviet Criminal Procedure), Moscow, 1959; M.S. Strogovich (ed.), Pravorye garantu 
zakonnosti v SSSR (Legal Guarantees of Legality in the USSR), Moscow, 1962. 
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gating organs, the public prosecutor’s office and the court. If this were to take 
place, the formal legality of the USSR would be scarcely distinguishable from that 
of the capitalist states. The “material” aspect of socialist legality, i.e., its content, 
must therefore be brought to the fore. This content is determined by that factor 
which it is supposed to “serve,” namely, the Communist Party; it, and not the 
form, determines the nature of socialist legality. 

The author proceeds to distinguish between violations of the law and of 
legality. Individual citizens may violate the law, while legality may be violated 
by the officials and organs of state whose function it is to suppress criminality, 
or violation of the law. The essence of socialist legality, therefore, lies, he says, not 
so much in observing the law as in ensuring that the law is observed by others. 
Consequently, a mechanism must exist to warrant the activities of the state ” 
apparatus. Basing himself on the decisions of the Twenty-First and Twenty- 
Second Party Congresses, the author sees this warrant in the leadership, super- 
vision and control of the state apparatus exercised by the Party. The personality 
cult in the administration of justice, he says, lies in the fact that under Stalin the 
Party was unable to carry out these functions, since Stalin had isolated it from life. 
The removal of the personality cult meant a restoration Qf the Party’s leading role. 

This conception of legality was sharply criticized by Bovin, who defended the 
position of formal legality:*! The journal Sotsialisticheskaya zakonnost, which had 
: published Radkov’s article, refused to admit defeat and printed the opinions of: 
„readers who saw in the idea of formal legality a serious threat, to legality.3? It was 

pointed out that the laws of December 1, 1934, and July 10, 1937, which deprived 

counterrevolutionary elements of the right to defend themselves in criminal 

cases, and the creation of the osoboe soveshchanie (a form of summary extra-legal ~ 

tribunal during the purges of the thirties) had been laws in the formal sense, 

but their strict observance had been fatal to socialist legality. The concept of 

formal legality could not be regarded as Gia a for Soviet reality: RRS 
` should be sought in socialist legality. ; 


* 


Summing up, it may be said that Soviet jurists have split into two groups, of 
which one stands for the principle of formal'legality and the other that of material 
legality. Neither of these movements is without its dangers. If a law wete to 
entail material injustice, the principle of formal legality would produce a situation 
reminiscent of the worst period of the “personality cult.” In this case, the legis- 
lature would have to be subjected to some form of control which-would put an 
‘effective brake upon the arbitrary conduct of the governmént. In a free democracy, 
-this control is furnished by parliament, the free press, the political parties and 
other factors. ` 

These institutions, however, bear no relation to the situation in the USSR as 
laid down in the Constitution. In recent years, therefore, other solutions have 


31 Tavestia, February 8, 1962. ° 
32 Sotssalisticheskaya zakonnost, 1962, No. 8, pp. 15 foll 
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been proposed and in part accepted. In the legislative process, as an answer to the 
personality cult, the principle of collective leadership was introduced in order 
to permit objective views to be expressed during the discussion of draft laws. 
Soviet legal experts, however, have gone further and maintain that although the 
Communist Party and the Soviet state as a whole enable the “people’s conscious- 
ness” to find proper expression, “however good the system may be, it cannot 
guarantee that no serious errors will be committed in practice.” A solution might 
` be found if legal science and “the social factor” were raised to the status proper to 
them. 33 

The supporters of material legality see in such a solution a danger to the Party’s 
leading role, and so dispute the view that formal legality, or strict observance of 
the law, has any justification in Soviet conditions. For them, the content, i.e., 
political and economic expediency, and not the letter of the law is of decisive 
importance; the principle of the Party’s guiding function vis-à-vis the Soviet state 
apparatus guarantees the observance of socialist legality in its full force. 

It is obvious that this latter view contains even greater dangers, and so the 
official dogma, hemmed in between Scylla and Charybdis, tries to find a practical 
solution instead of one of principle. But this means that the Soviet leadership is, 
as far as principles are concerned, moving into a vacuum, which has nothing to do 
with the Revolution. 





€ 
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China’s Railroads 
K. Paviov 


A country’s railroads are a fairly accurate key to its economic development. The 
following article analyses the railroad-system of China, the state of which is no less 
important a factor in estimating the strength of China in the Communist bloc and in 
examining Sino-Soviet economic relations than consideration of the ideological and 
political relations between the two countries. 


Railroads are the basic means of transportation in China. Although, owing to 
the development of other means of transportation, the railroads’ share of total 
freight turnover has diminished somewhat, they still carry about 80 percent of 
all freight. Road transport is as yet only in the initial stages of development, the 
total number of trucks in the country being little more than 200,000. Water 
transport is somewhat more advanced, but on the inland waterways it is mainly 
dependent on small junks and vesels of any size can only be used on certain of 
the larger rivers. 


Thus the main burden of incredsed freight shipments during the years of the 
industrial five-year plans (1953-57 and 1958—62) fell on the railroads. Precisely 
the same thing had occurred in the Soviet Union during the early five-year plans 
of Stalin. It is only fair, however, to point out that the Chinese railroads in 1953 
were in a far better state to meet the demands of the five-year plan than those in 
the Soviet Union had been in 1929. 


At the outset of the First Five-Year Plan, the Soviet railroads were using 
almost entirely the same locomotives as had been running in 1913. The same 
applied to freight cars—twin‘axle boxcars perfectly suitable for transporting grain, 
the main item of freight in prerevolutionary Russia, but hardly suited for 
carrying heavy industrial loads, the more so since they were not equipped with 
automatic braking or automatic coupling. In the transportation field confusion 
reigned, and this was not helped by the organizational activities of the Bolshevik 
Party, whose measures completely disorganized the work of the railroads. 
Nevertheless, from year to year the demands made of the railroads increased. 
Finally, at the beginning of the Second Five-Year Plan, by which time freight 
trains were crawling along main lines at an average of 4 kilometers an hour, 
50 percent of locomotives were unserviceable and accidents were taking place 
every hour of every day, Soviet railroad experts called a halt to any further 
increase of the freight burden. At this point Kaganovich was apppinted People’s 
Commissar for Railroads and measures were undertaken to speed up the construc- 
tion of large capacity freight cars and more powerful locomotives, to set up a 
network of wagon repair shops, to introduce autematic coupling and automatic 
brakes, to strengthen the permanent way and improve track maintenance. 
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The Chinese railroads were able to manage without a Kaganovich even during 
the period of the “Great Leap Forward” of 1958-60, because although in terms 
of overall length the network was far smaller than that in the USSR, by 1945 it 
was already on the whole far better equipped than the Soviet network had been 
` on the eve of the First Five-Year Plan. Moreover, the damage it suffered during 


`- the Civil War was evidently far less than Communist propaganda claimed, since 


otherwise the Communists would not have been apie to restore it in the short 
period of two years. 


x 


In 1945, the total length of railroads in continental China was about 25,000 
kilometers, of which 12,000 kilometers were in Manchuria. Most main lines 
were of standard 4ft 814in. gauge (1435 mm.). The network in Manchuria was in 
the best condition, having been under Japanese administration before 1945. 
Freight cars were mainly of the four-axle, large capacity variety with automatic 
brakes and couplings. Passenger coaches were of Japanese construction and those 
used for express trains were of-all-metal construction. The main stations and 
junctions had their own locomotive and rolling stock depots and repair shops. 
At Dalny there’ was a locomotive and freight car building plant. Heavily used 
sections of line had a double track with automatic and semi-automatic blocking 
systems. Track communication equipment of Japanese manufacture was in good 
order. 

In the interior of China the railroads were in a worse state. These lines had 
been built at various times, primarily with financial aid from foreign govern- 
` ments and companies. As a result, not all of them were of standard gauge or 
possessed rolling stock of a standard type. All the main lines, however, were of 
- standard 4ft 84%4in. gauge and in the north the rolling stock was in general of 
standard Japanese design. 

In the spring of 1945 there were 41,400 freight cars, 3,000 passenger coaches 
and more than 2,200 locomotives in service in Manchuria. In 1937, the year in 
which the war with Japan started, there were 17,300 freight cars, 2,500 passenger 
coaches and 1,340 locomotives in service in the interior of China.? In the absence 
of figures for disposals and additions to rolling stock in the years 1938—45, it may 
be supposed that the number remained more or less static. In this case the total 
- of rolling stock on the entire Chinese rail network in 1945 was 3,540 locomotives, 

58,700 freight cars and 5,500 passenger coaches. ° 
i Until the fall of 1945 Manchuria was outside the area of military operations. 
During the brief war between Japan and the Soviet Union in August 1945, the 
railroads did not suffer greatly. Far greater damage, particularly in Central China, 
was done during the Civil War of 1946—49. In this period many lines were compelled 
to cease operations owing to a complete absence of freight, although their equipment 
remained in relatively good order. In 1948 only about half the nation’s railroads 


1 Kitai (China), Moscow, 1954, p.*80." 
2 Thid., p. 81. 
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` were in operating condition—a total length of 12,768 kilometers.3 The fact that 


' 


in 1949 alone more than 8,000 kilometers of track and 2,715 bridges were restored 
indicates that no really serious damage was done to the railroads.* By the end of 
1949 normal traffic had been resumed on all the main lines in China.’ 


- 


* , f 


Between 1949 and 1952, the length of track in operation rose from 21,989 to 
24,518 kilometers, 1,300 kilometers of this increase being accounted for by new 
linės, the rest by restored lines.® It should be mentioned that during 1948—49 
those in charge of restoring the railroads suffered from an acute shortage of rails 
and, as a result, sidings and even whole lines were torn up to provide them. To 
restore the main lines in Manchuria, for instance, rails were taken frorn strategic 
lines built by the Japanese leading to the Soviet and Outer Mongolian borders. 
Restoration of these latter lines was clas carried out under the first 
second five-year plans. 


During the restoration period three new lines were built. The first was from 
Laiping to Munankuan in Kwangsi (South China). Covering a distance of 
419 kilometers, it linked China with Indo-China. This line, clearly built for 
political and military purposes, was brought into operation in October 1951. 
In July 1952, a line 515 kilometers long was completed to link the wartime 
capital of Chungking with the present administrative center of Szechwan Province, 
Chengtu. In October 1952, the first trains ran on the 354 kilometer stretch of the 
Lunghai main line from Tiensui to Lanchow in Kansu Province. 


With the gradual revival of industry and agficulture the traffic on the railroads 
increased. Freight carried rose from 55,900,000 tons in 1949 to 132,200,000-tons 
in 1952, or from 18,400 million ton-kilometers to 60,200 million ton-kilometers, 
and passenger traffic from 103 million in 1949 to 163,500,000'in 1952, or from 
13,000 million passenger-kilometers to 20,100 million passenger-kilometers.” The 
increases were obtained by more intensive use of available facilities, since the 
construction of new rolling stock and locomotives, for example, did not get under 
way until the end of the restoration period. In 1952 new locomotives produced 
totaled 20, as against nil in 1949; freight cars—5,800 as against 3,200; and 
passenger coaches—6 as against nil.® "During this period construction of rolling 
stock took place mainly at Dalny. The fact that the Dalny works produced more 
than 3,000 freight cars as early as 1949 is a further indication that it did not suffer 
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greatly during the Civil War. It took the Chinese somewhat longer, with the aid 
of Soviet engineers, to recommence production of locomotives. 


The political changes in China after 1945 led to a reorientation of railroad 
traffic. Prior to this time traffic had been mainly between the coast and the 
interior, the main lines terminating at sea ports. Chinese industry was also 
concentrated in the coastal areas, being based on foreign markets, capital and, in 
part, raw materials. With Mao Tse-tung’s victory in 1949 the country became a 
member of the Communist bloc, reconstructing its economy to fit the require- 
ments of this bloc, and its railroad network was linked up with that of the Asiatic 
part of the USSR, becoming as it were its continuation on Chinese soil. This 
process, begun in the restoration period, was further intensified during the years 
of the five-year plans. 

During the restoration period, a new administration for the Chinese railroads. 
was set up. In general, it was very reminiscent of the administration of the Soviet 
railroads during the corresponding period. The main lines and all their subsidiary 
facilities were placed under the direct control of the Ministry for Railroads ‘in 
Peking. This Ministry was subordinated to the State Administrative Council, 
later to become the State Council with the adoption of the 1957 constitution. 
The Minister for Railroads was Teng Tai-hsuan, a member of the Party Central 
Committee and a former high-ranking officer in the People’s Liberation Army. 
The ministry had a number of boards, each controlling a specific branch of railroad 
activity. 

The entire Chinese railroad network was broken down into separate railroad 
managements. In large administrative regions, within which several railroads ran 
and, consequently, there were several railroad managements, chief railroad 
managements were set up. Of these there were two: the Chief Management of 
Northeastern Railroads and the Shanghai Chief Railroad Management. In addition, 
in the northeast the Chinese Changchun Railroad was run as a separate entity. Its 
special status was established before January 1953. 


Each railroad management, as an administrative entity, in turn had a number 
of branch services and departments. Depending on its length, a railroad was 
subdivided into several operating sections (regions), the administrative apparatus 
of which was a miniature version of that of the railroad management. These 
sections directly controlled all the work of basic economic units: stations, depots, 
workshops, etc. 


The main features of this new administration of railroads in China had been , 


established before the “Great Leap Forward” in 1958. 


* 

In August 1945, a 30-year agreement was signed by the Soviet goverament 
and Chiang Kai-shek’s Nationalist government under which the former Chinese 
Eastern Railroad built by Rus$ia in Manchuria in 1898—1903 was brought back 
to life as the Chinese Changchun Railroad. This line, extending 2,872 kilometers, 
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became the main transportation artery of the area. Under the agreement the rail- 
road was to be jointly exploited 4nd managed by China and the USSR. Participa- 
tion by the Soviet Union in the operation of the railroads of Northeastern China 
(Manchuria), reinforced by the lease of the naval base of Port Arthur, considerably 
strengthened its position in this part of China. Moreover, there was every indica- 
tion that the Soviet government intended to extend its economic influence to other 
branches of the area’s economy, particularly industry and trade. The Soviet 
Union clearly sought to assume in Manchuria the same dominant influence which 
Russia had enjoyed before the Russo-Japanese War of 1904—5. 


Under the agreement, a board of directors was set up in Changchun and a 
management in Harbin. The Soviet part of the board of directors was headed by 
Lieutenant General I. Kargin as vice-chairman and A. Zhuravlev, formerly in 
charge of one of the railroads in the Soviet Far East, was appointed manager of 
the railroad. As well as the railroad installations, equipment and subsidiary 
undertakings, a number of other organizations were put under the control of the 
railroad. ‘These included the Dalny shipyard, the Dalny locomotive and rolling 
stock works, the Dalny Experimental Locomotive Station and a number of other 
public utility, medical and educational organizations, including the Harbin 
Polytechnic Institute, which had always been a source of skilled personnel for the 
railroads of Northern Manchuria. 


In 1945—46, the Soviet representatives were virtually in sole charge of the 
railroad, since their Chinese counterparts, owing to the disturbed political situation 
in the area, took at the most a very passive part in its work. Yet at this stage the 
Soviet representatives were making every effort to stress that they recognized the 
Nationalist government as their only legal partner in the affairs of the Chinese 
Changchun Railroad. 


In the spring of 1946, the situation in the area changed abruptly. Following 
the evacuation of Soviet troops first from the southern part and then from the 
northern part of Manchuria, clashes began to occur.all over the place between 
Chinese government troops and mixed Chinese and Korean Communist detach- 
ments. When in April 1946 the latter occupied Changchun, the Soviet members 
of the railroad board departed for the Soviet Union, but the manager, Zhuravlev, 
remained in Harbin, apparently waiting to see the course events took. At this 
time Northern Manchuria was already practically in the hands of the Communists 
and Southern Manchuria was engulfed in the flames of civil war. 


Split into two halves, the railroad ceased operations, as was the case at “this 
time with practically all the railroads in China. In Northern Manchuria, there were 
only occasional shuttle services with wood and coal and from time to time a 
troop train. Officially, Zhuravlev maintained a neutral position in the civil war, 
but in fact he was in constant close contact with members of the Northeastern 
Bureau of the Party Central Committee Kao Kang, Lin Piao (now Chinese 
Minister of Defense), Li Fu-chun (now a Central Committee secretary), Li Li-san 
and others, acting virtually as their advisor. It is not without significance that 
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this little-known figure was immediately appointed a deputy minister of railroad 


communications on his return to the Soviet Union in 1950. 

In 1948, the Communists occupied the whole of Manchuria and set about 
restoring the railroad system. The “neutral” Soviet Union immediately came to 
their help. Groups of Soviet railroad experts, later to become instructors and 


‘. advisors to the Chinese, entered Manchuria from the Soviet Union. A Soviet 


 bridge-testing station checked the condition of all railroad bridges. One of the 


. Soviet bridge experts was K. S. Silin, 4n outstanding engineér-who later built the 


first bridge across the Yangtse—the Great Wuhan Bridge. In 1949, Soviet experts 
were sent into Central China to help the Chinese restore old, and later build new 


ie railroads. 


Following the Communist victory throughout continental China, the Soviet 
and Chinese governments concluded an agreement on February 14, 1950, to 
resume joint exploitation of the Chinese Changchun Railroad. However, the 


' agreement obliged the Soviet Union to surrender all its rights and interests in 


the railroad not later than the end of 1952. 

In the spring of 1950, the railroad recommenced operations, but now with 
both board of directors and management located in Harbin. The new chairman 
of the board was Yui Kuang-shen, now Deputy Minister for Railroads, his deputy 
M. S. Egorov, later head of the Kazan Railroad. In 1950—52, the manager of the 
railroad was Grunichev, later Chief Inspector for Rail Traffic Security of the 
Soviet Ministry of Railroad Communications. The immediate purposes of the 
Chinese Changchun Railroad were to serve as a model for all Chinese railroads, 
train skilled personnel for the nation-wide system and introduce Soviet railroad 
methods with a view to extending them to the entire Chinese network. 


In less than three years, Soviet experts trained about 20,000 personnel for the 
Chinese railroads.® These were for the most part reliable Communists, many with 
a fair standard of education but little knowledge of railroads, who, after training, 
replaced personnel who had fled from the Communists or who had remained 
but were unacceptable to the Communists for a variety of reasons. Some of those 
thus trained took over permanent posts on the Chinese Changchun Railroad, 
others later occupied key positions in the Ministry for Railroads. 

After 1950, another center of Soviet influence on the Chinese railroads was the 
group of Soviet experts attached as advisors to the Ministry for Railroads in 
Peking. These experts were responsible only to the chief Soviet advisors attached 
to the State Administrative Council of the Chinese People’s Republic and to 


' the Soviet Embassy in Peking. They were quite independent of the Chinese 


administration. 
The main. task of the Soviet advisors was to bring the operation of Chinese 


_ railroads into line with that of the Soviet system-by introducing Soviet methods. 


However, the degree of Chinese reliance on Soviet assistance in this respect should 
not be overestimated. Soviet methods were not necessatily better than the Japanese 


® Ganshin, op. cit., p. 228. 
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methods in use on the Chinese railroads and, as a result, the adoption of Soviet 
models, even at the height of Soviet influence, tended to be more nominal than 
actual. As time went on, Soviet influence declined and by 1959—60 the Chinese 
were totally ignoring the advice of their Soviet mentors. 


* 


Unlike their Soviet counterparts twenty years before, the Chinese Communists 
took steps at the outset of the First Five-Year Plan to develop the railroad system. 
The railroads were the recipients of just over 10 percent of all capital investment 
by the state under the First Five-Year Plan, as may be seen from the accompanying 
table. 


Capital Investment in Chinese Railroads During the First Five-Year Plan 


(Million Yuan) 
1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 
Total Capital Investment.... 8,000 9,070 9,300 14,800 13,830 
Investment in Railroads... 650 950 1,220 1,760 1,340 


SOURCE: Rasvitie ehonemiki siran narodan demekrate: (The Development of the Econoaueas of the People’s Democracies), Moscow, 
1961, pp 240—41. j 

In all, over the five-year period the railroads received 5,900 million yuan, but 
at the same time they returned to the state 6,900 million yuan in the form of surplus 
revenues, 1° 


Under the First-Year Plan the operational network of railroads rose from 
25,072 kilometers in 1953 to 29,862 kilometers in 1957.11 Over the entire five- 
year period 4,861 kilometers of new line were built and 474 kilometers of 
existing line were restored.1® This was a considerable achievement, although 
even before the Communist takeover development of railroads in China had 
proceeded at a very reasonable rate. In 1901 the total length of Chinese railroads 
had been 850 kilometers; by 1909 it had risen to 6,000 kilometers, by 1931 to 
14,000, by 1937 to 21,000 and by 1945 to 29,000 kilometers.18 


Railroad construction during the First Five-Year Plan was aimed primarily 
at strengthening links with the Soviet railroad system, developing railroads, 
mainly of strategic value, in South and Southwestern China, and facilitating the 
economic development of areas far from the coast. 


Of the lines construction of which was begun during this period the most 
important from the point of view of links with the Soviet Union were that from 
Tsining to Erhlien on the border of Outer Mongolia, and that from Lanchow 
via Urumchi to link up with the Turksib Railroad in the region of Alma-Ata. 


The Tsining—Erhlien line was completed in 1955. In Outer Mongolia the 
Soviet Union built a line from Ulan Bator to Erhlien and by 1956 the entire 


10 Nash drug Kitai (Our Friend China), Moscow, 1959, p. 294. 
1 Razvitis ekonomiki siran narodnoi demokratii, p. 263, 
13 Thid., p. 243. 
13 Kitai, p. 80. 
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system was opened to international traffic, reducing the distance from Moscow 
to Peking by 1,100 kilometers and giving the Soviet Union a direct railroad 
outlet to Peking and the ports of Northern China. 


Construction of the line from Lanchow va Urumchi to link up with the 
Turksib Railroad at Stantsiya Aktogai was begun in 1952. The Soviet Union, 
under an agreement signed in 1954, undertook to build the line from Stantsiya 
Aktogai to the Sino-Soviet border and also to furnish aid for the construction 
' of the line on Chinese territory. It was planned to complete the line by 1960, but 
in fact by that date it had only reached Hami. In Chinese sources it was announced 
that the building of the railroad would be completed in 1961, but as yet there has 
been no report that it has been brought into operation. It may be supposed that 
one of the reasons for the delay was the departure of Soviet technicians in 1960. 


Under the five-year plan work was started on installing double tracks on the 
more important main lines, developing stations and junctions, and relaying track 
with stronger rails. New bridges were built and existing ones strengthened. 


Between 1953 and 1957 a total of 511 locomotives, 32,317 freight cars and 
3,760 passenger coaches were built for the Chinese railroads.14 During the First 
Five-Year Plan production continued to be concentrated at the Dalny Works, 
which at the beginning of the Second Five-Year Plan was reconstructed and its 
productive capacity raised to 270 locomotives and 2,500 freight cars a year (in 
1957 it produced 97 locomotives). Locomotives and passenger coaches are also 
turned out by the Szufang Works at Tsingtao. In addition, a number of other 
smaller works came into production toward the end of the period in the Northeast 
and Central China. - 


The Chinese transport engineering industry made great strides during the 
First Five-Year Plan, producing new types of locomotives and rolling stock. New 
freight cars included large capacity hopper cars, insulated cars and tank cars with 
a capacity of 50 tons. In addition, locomotives, rolling stock and other railroad 
equipment was imported from the USSR and East European countries. At the 
same time China was herself furnishing assistance to North Korea and North 
Vietnam for construction of railroads in those countries.1* Under an agreement 
with North Korea signed in November 1953, Peking undertook to restore that 
country’s network and supply rolling stock. Under a similar agreement signed in 
1954 China undertook to restore the Hanoi-Dong-Dang line in North Vietnam 
and supply the necessary rolling stock. It is also necessary to take into account 
the fact that the intensive use of locomotives and rolling stock following the end 
of the civil war must have resulted in an acceleration of wear and tear on both, so 
that by the end of the First Five-Year Plan scrapping of wornout rolling stock 
may not have left the railroads with a much greater numerical strength in rolling 
stock than at the beginning of the period. 


` 





14 Nash drug Kitat, p. 294. 
16 Ganshin, op cit., pp. 103—4. 
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The intensity of exploitation of the railroads increased considerably more 
quickly than the satisfaction of their material requirements. Freight carried and 
freight turnover more than doubled under the First Five-Year Plan, although the 
operational length of railroads grew in that period by only 20 percent and the 
number of locomotives and rolling stock by even less. Thus the railroads met the 
demands made of them for the most part by more intensive use of existing rolling 
stock and better organization. Although the rate of industrialization achieved 
under the First Five-Year Plan was quite moderate, by the end of the period the 
railroads were operating under considerable strain. Priority had to be given to 
military shipments, imports, exports, goods in transit and such essential loads 
as grain, metals, coal, machinery and foodstuffs. Restrictions were also imposed 
for political ends: private businesses which continued to operate, mainly in the 
south, were by the middle of the five-year plan deprived of railroad facilities 
since freight cars were not allocated to them under any circumstances. 


Carriage of Freight and Passengers 


Freight Freight Passengers 
Carried 


Carried Turnover Turnover 
(Million Tons) (Million Tanfkm) (Millions) (Million Pass /km) 

1952.. 0 Lecce eee eee eee . 1324 60,100 163.5 20,100 
1953.0... ce. eeeee DRR 160.4 78,100 — — 
19545 E E wee 192.6 93,200 ane = 
5: |: E 193.4 98,100 -~ — 
1956 esis: N EET . 246.1 120,100 m = 
WSR A E 274.2 134,600 345.7 40,900 
Baeri keanan. BBN 185,500 = = 
n ENE EESE E 542.0 "E — = 
1960......... ies dives 750.0 — — — 


SOURCES G A Ganshin, ‘Ekonomika KNR (The Economy of the Chinese People’s Republic), Moscow, 1959, p 326, Ezbegodw k 
Bolshos Sovetshor Enssklopedn 1951 (Yearbook of the Large Soviet Encyclopedia for 1961), Moscow, 1961, p 258 Turnover figures 
calculated on the bass of materal contained in Bxbegedæik Bolshos Soveisheo: Eniskbopedss 1961 d $ 


With the inauguration of the Second Five-Year Plan and the ill-fated “Great 
Leap Forward” in 1958, the railways, like other sections of the Chinese economy, 
had totally unrealistic demands made of them. Accelerated industrialization- 
resulted in an immense growth in shipments of building materials, equipment, 
fuel, etc. The increase in foreign trade also added to the load. The steel smelting 
campaign of 1958—59 involved the railroads in the transportation of a mass of 
irrational loads from the thousands of miniature steel plants that sprang up. 


Between 1957 and 1960 freight carried by the railroads rose by 170 percent. 
Had the railroads been physically able to accommodate more freight the figure 
would have been even higher. As before, priority was given to the needs of 
defense, foreign trade and industry, particularly shipments of coal. Lack of rail- 
road facilities held up industrial and buildicig programs and cbmplaints were 
voiced régarding the railroads by those sections of the economy thus affected. 


In 1958—59 the current trend toward a degree of decentralization affected the 
railroads too. A system of dual control was introduced, consisting of (a) the 
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managements of the railroads, subordinated directly to the Ministry for Railroads, 
and (b) provincial people’s committees, whose activity, however, was limited ‘to 
planning and executing the commercial work of the railroads, their construction 
and improvement of their technical resources. The reform hardly touched the 
organizational structure of the Ministry for Railroads, which remained as before 
responsible to the Fourth Chancellery of the State Council. But the railroads, as 
administrative units, were subdivided. In this process the former operating sections 
(regions) were eliminated. Thus the entire administration, organization and 
exploitation of the railroads was concentrated in the railroad management which 
dealt directly with basic economic units. It is true that agencies of the manage- 
ments and'the Ministry for Railroads were created, at large stations and junctions, 
but they did not interfere in the operations of the railroads, their task being to 
maintain contact with local organs and clients regarding the commercial side of 
the business. 

The change in the system of control enabled the railroads to solve certain 
problems which arose in connection with the “Great Leap Forward.” Local 
authorities were given the task of equipping and operating light railroads to meet 
local requirements. These were often of narrow gauge and sometimes employed 
wooden rails. 


The dual control relieved the railroad administration of the task of providing 
loaders at stations, the necessary labor force being provided by local people’s 


committees and people’s communes. In towns, workers and students were also 
enlisted for the job. 


In 1956 the Chinese declared that by 1967, the last year of the Third Five-Year 
Plan, there would be 81,000 kilometers of railroad in China.16 However, by the 
end of 1960 the network had only grown to 35,000 kilometers.1” 


In 1958-59 the reconstruction and improvement of existing locomotive and 
rolling stock building works was begun and construction started of new ones, 
such as the locomotive works at Datun. At the same time many large locomotive 
and rolling stock repair works were reequipped for building new stock, repairs 
being transferred to the main locomotive and freight car depots, measures being 
taken to provide the latter with the necessary additional equipment. As a result, 
the output of new locomotives and rolling stock rose, but at the cost of poorer 
repairs and consequently a higher percentage of unserviceable locomotives and 
rolling stock. However, in the years of “respite” following the “Great Leap 
Forward” there has no doubt been opportunity to rectify this state of affairs. 


In the course of the Second Five-Year Plan, under an agreement with the 
Soviet government, the Chinese railroads received 1,000 Soviet locomotives of 
the “FD” series, which had become surplus to Soviet requirements owing to . 
their replacemegt with diesel and electric locomotives. These locomotives began 
to appear on the Chinese railroads in 1958, their adaptation to the Chinese gauge 


1$ Ta Kung Pao, Peking, April 27, 1956. 
17 Ezbegodnik Bolshoi Sovetskoi Entriklopedsi 1961, p. 257. 
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being carried out with the help of Soviet,engineers. At the beginning of 1961 it 
may be estimated that there were between 5,500 and 6,000 locomotives and 
140,000 freight cars in service on the Chinese railroads. 

Among the plans conceived at the time of the “Great Leap Forward” was that 
of rapidly switching Chinese railroads from steam traction to electric and diesel. 
For the most part, however, it does not seem to have emerged from the paper 
stage. Work was started under the supervision of Soviet engineers on the electri- 
_ fication of a 91-kilometer steeply graded section between Paochi and Fenghsien 

on the Paochi—Chengtu mountain railway, but although there were reports in 
1959 that the overhead lines were already installed, there has been no announce- 
ment that electric traction has been introduced, although it may, however, be 
assumed so. There is also a small electrified section on the experimental track of 
the Ministry for Railroads Research Institute in Peking. In 1958 and 1959 Chinese 
industry even brought out several types of experimental electric and diesel 
locomotives, but serial production of the former has still not begun. At about the 
same time the Deputy Minister for Railroads, Yu Kuang-sheng, visited Britain 
and France to see electric locomotives. Several dozen electric locomotives were 
ordered in France, but later the order was taken up by the Soviet Union as China 
found she had no need of them. The use of diesel locomotives in China is also 
still at a rudimentary stage. ; 

In 1960 the Chinese railroads carried almost three times as much freight as in 
1957. Although the construction of more powerful locomotives and new rolling 
stock played a considerable part in this achievement, the main factor remained 
the more intensive use of equipment and manpower. 


Load Indices on Chinese Railroads 


1952 1957 1958 
Average Load of Freight Car (Tons) ..... 00. c cece cece tees eee eeneeeees 28.9 34.7 37.6 
Average Weight of Freight Train (Tons) 1.0.0.0... 0 cece eee eee cence 1,245.3 1,520.2 1,704.0 
Average Daily Productivity of Freight Locomotive (Thousand Ton/km).. 434.0 477.0 600.0 
Average Daily Productivity of Freight Car (Ton/km) ...........0.eee eee 4,558.0 5,999.0 6,596.0 
Average Distance Covered Daily by Freight Car (km) ..............0005 233.1 249.9 255.6 
Average Distance Covered Daily by Freight Locomotive (km)........... 396.8 366.0 391.0 
Freight Car Turnround (Days) ....... es ccc cece cece eee teen ete erneeens 2.9 2.84 2.75 
Standing Time of Freight Car per Operation (Hours) ............0.0.005 11.4 10.7 10.4 
_ Average Annual Loading of 1 Kilometer of Operating Track 
(Milion Tonfiem) oo ici css teed se eA e wilarele 4 8 tele as eps 2.45 4.5 5.9 


` SOURCE: Reasstte tkenemiki iran narodsos demokreti (The Development of the Economies of the People’s Democracies), ‘Moscow, 
1961, p 264. Figures against the last beading were calculated by the author, 

As may be seen from the table, all the indices for rolling stock rose during 
the years of the “Great Leap Forward.” Of course, the average load of a freight 
' car was affected to a certain degree by the construction of larger eapacity freight 
cars, but at the same time much of the increase was due to the overloading 
of freight cars; this was encouraged by Party members holding positions on the 
railroads, who ignored any warnings that professional railroad engineers dared to 
voice. Although freight turnover figures for 1959 and 1960 are not available, 
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assuming that the relation between freight carried and freight turnover remained 
the same, the average annual loading of each kilometer of operating track (32,900 
kilometers in 1959, 35,000 kilometers in 1960) rose to 8 million ton-kilometers in 
1959 and 10.3 million ton-kilometers in 1960. For the sake of comparison, the 
corresponding figures for the USSR, USA, Britain and France in 1939 were: 
4.5, 1.5, 0.9 and 0.8 million ton-kilometers respectively. 

Everything possible was done to reduce the time rolling stock stood idle. 
Strict new standards were introduced for loading and unloading, and for forming 
and splitting up trains, as well as simplified procedures for switching rolling stock 
from main lines to works sidings and via versa. 

Under the First Five-Year Plan, the number of passengers carried by Chinese 
railroads almost doubled. During the years of the “Great Leap Forward” this rise 

_ continued with the transfer of enormous numbers of people from one region to 
another—to construction sites, into towns and into the country. Passenger trains 
became exceedingly crowded and traveling conditions appalling. 

. After Peking admitted at the end of 1960 that the “Great Leap Forward” had 
en a mistake dnd called a halt to the more extreme efforts at industrialization, 
` the Chinese railroads gained a respite in which to set about repairing the damage 

done by the policy of the previous few years. i 
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Humanism and Soviet Democracy 
l l A. KARAVAEV l 


In “Communism and Humanism,” published in our issue for August 1963, Mr. 
Karavaev pointed out the discrepancies between Marxist ideology as it is interpreted in 
the Soviet Union today and the fundamental principles `òf the humanistic outlook. The 
present article gives some illustrations of “Soviét democracy” in practice. 


In the new Program of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union we read: 


The all-round development and improvement of socialist democracy, the 
active participation of all citizens in the government of the state and in the leadership 
of economic and cultural construction, the improvement of the work of the state 
apparatus and strengthening of the people’s control of its activities-such is the 
main development of socialist statehood during the period of the construction of 
Communism.? ‘ 


Measures taken to implement these principles in the USSR include the 
following: (1) the organization of narodnye druzbiny to assist the militia (police), 
the courts and state prosecutors; (2) the participation of “the collective,” the 
community, in the work of the courts—the organization of “comrades” courts,” 

‘ allocation to the “collective” of the functions of prosecution and defense, the 
practice of collectively “standing bail” or offering security for an accused person; 
and (3) the creation of organs of Party and state control. 


Ñ > 


\ * z 


The nature of these measures may without difficulty be seen from an examina- 
tion of Soviet sources. The naroduye druzhiny came into existence in 1959-as a 
result of the decision of the Party Central Committee and Council of Ministers 
“On the Participation of the Workers in the Preservation of Public Order in the 
Country.” Although similar institutions had existed in the past—youth detachments 
of the people’s militia in Stalin’s day and before that the brigades for rendering 
assistance to the militia—a Soviet booklet on Leninist Principles of Socialist Legality . 
asserts: i ` i 


As mass organizations, the #arodnye druzbiny grew out of the youth detachments 
of the people’s militia but differ radically from them, primarily through new forms 
of work. . . . They fight hooliganism, drunkenness and unworthy conduct on the part 
of individual citizens who prevent Soviet people from leading a civilized life and 
working and resting normally.* cn ; 





1 Programma Kommunsiicheskoi partii Sovetskogo Soyuza (The Program of the Communist Party of the, 
Soviet Union), Moscow, 1961, p. 101. ` 7 ‘ 

3 T. B. Anisimova and S. V. Soloveva, Leninskie printsipy sotsialisticheskoi zakonnosti (Leninist 
Principles of Socialist Legality), Moscow, 1960, p. 44: 
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Such specifically police functions were also fulfilled by the earlier brigades 
for assisting the militia. All that is new would appear to be that the range of 
functions of the sarodnye druzhiny is wider: 


The main slogans of the drazbinniki are: “Don’t pass by!’ “Everything is your 
business.” Patrolling in their microraions, they preserve public order, detain those 
that break it, take steps vja the administration [of the enterprises] where the detained 
hooligans, drunkards or debauchees work, and appeal for influence to be brought 
to bear on them by public opinion, which reeducates the lawbreakers.$ 


In this respect, Stalin’s rule was milder: petty offenses were not brought by 
the police to the attention of the offenders’ employers; drunkards picked up in 
the street were detained for the period necessary for them to become sober, paid 
a considerable sum for the treatment administered and were released without 
further ado. Hooligans paid a fine or served a term of compulsory labor, but here 
too neither their colleagues nor the administration of the enterprise where they 
worked were concerned in the affair. Clearly, if an employee was not punishable 
at his place of employment, he was not answerable to either his employers, the 
enterprise, or his colleagues, the “collective.” 


This situation applied only, of course, in cases where the offense was not 
“socially dangerous.” Where the offense had political significance, Stalin also had 
recourse to “public opinion.” An atmosphere was created in which the real or 
supposed offender was inevitably persecuted by all and sundry, prompted as they 
were to blind obedience by fear. An example is paee by the notorious 
“doctors’ case” of 1953. Pravda wrote: 


In anger and indignation, the Soviet people holds up to shame this criminal 
band of murderers and their foreign masters. Like a loathsome reptile, they will crush 
these despicable hirelings, who sold themselves for dollars and sterling. As for 
those who inspired these hired murderers, they may rest assured that Nemesis will 
not forget them and will find its way to them in order to pronounce its weighty 
utterance over them.‘ 


What is printed in Pravda has virtually the force of law for all Soviet citizens; 
NETA, after the appearance of this passage, none of those who spoke at 
the innumerable meetings that took place in connection with the affair presumed 
to do anything but follow the rest in “holding up to shame this criminal band of 
murderers and their foreign masters,” although, incidentally, the “murderers” 
have now been released and completely rehabilitated. 

Today, Khrushchev is trying to extend the application of this artificially 
created “public opinion” to departments of public life which previously had not 
been touched. Not being in a position to practice ruthless “repressions” on a 
massive scale as Stalin was, Khrushchev is attempting to compensate for this 
by extending the application of forms of pressure whch are milder but more 
insidious. He wants to put every Soviet citizen under the watchful eye of “Party 





3 bid., pp. 44—45. . 
4 Pravda, January 13, 1953, 
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and government,” not only when he is in society but also at home, and does this 
by underhand means. Here the sarodnye druzbiny are not bound by the articles 
of the criminal code as the militia is: “everything is their business.” 


The extent to which the sarodnye druzhiny are popular in character, as their 
name implies, may be judged from the following: 


Narodnye druxhiny are formed at enterprises under the direct leadership of the 
primary Party organizations and are headed by their secretaries. The direction of all 
the druzhiny of a particular enterprise is carried out by the drwzhina chief of staff of 
the enterprise or institution, who is subordinate to the raion staff of narodnye dru- 
zbiny, headed by one of the secretaries of the raion or city [Party] committee. The 
raion narodnaya druzbina staff includes representatives of governmental, trade union 
and Komsomol organizations, the state prosecution agencies, the courts and the 
militia.’ 

—or'the following: 


At the “Kirov” factory in Leningrad, the sarodnaya druzhina 1s composed of 
950 persons. It includes 382 Communists and 340 Komsomol members. Among 
them are the deputy director of the plant, the deputy chief metallurgist, heads of 
workshops and sections, the Party, trade union and Komsomo] aks and leading 
workers.’ 


The narodnye druzbiny do not take the place of the militia but supplement it. 
Occasionally, their supervision goes to remarkable lengths, as, for example: 


Komsomol patrols in a certain city, having decided to fight stilyazbnichestvo 
[the “Teddy-boy” movement], organized a compulsory haircutting for citizens 
with long hair and, noticing some wearing narrow pants, tore them down the 
seams. Officials of the N. officers’ club came to the conclusion that décolleté dresses 
were an infringement of public morals and during a concert began to remove from 
the auditorium women attired in evening dress.” 


These cases are quoted, admittedly, with disapproval; but one may well ask 
whether they could occur at all in a state ruled by law or even in the Soviet Union 
if the members of the narodnye druzbiny did not consider themselves to be placed 
above the rest of society. 


The druzhina headed by Hero of Socialist Labor Solokha occupied itself with 
delivering lectures and talks among the population on the rules of socialist com- 
munal life and the observance of Soviet laws and organized the issue of a satirical 
newspaper. It started registering and keeping a check on drunkards, slackers and 
those disturbing the peace not only:at work but also in the famuly; it established a 
check on the reactions of social organizations to the signals of the druzhinniki and 
organized a check of the state of public property.8 . 





5 Anisimova and Soloveva, op. cit., p. 42. 3 

8 Ibid., p. 44. 
; 7G, A. Zlobin, Pravosoznanie v soveishom obshchenarodnom gosudarstes (Legal Conscidusnesi in the 
' Soviet People’s State), Moscow, 1963, pp. 25—26. . 


8 Y, Gurvich and V. Ilarionov, sä chelovek ostupilsya (I£ a Man Stumbles), Moscow, 1960, p. 41. 
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“Signals” addressed to ‘social organizations” by the druzhinniki result in a 
trial conducted by the “collective” at which the most intimate details are minutely 
analysed. We are tald: 


It is characteristic that persons who have committed some offense not infre- 
quently ask to be punished through administrative, even judicial, channels rather 
than that their actions should be discussed’ publicly among the collective where 
they work.® r 

* 


‘The part played by the community in the work of the Soviet courts takes 


` ` three forms: (1) the activities of the “comrades” courts”; (2) “standing bail” for 


lawbreakers; and (3) appealing for the premature cancellation of convictions. 


Just as the sarodnye druzhiny do not replace the militia, the comrades’ courts 
are not a substitute for the normal courts: only those cases which, for reasons of 
éxpediency, cannot be examined by the normal courts come under their juris- 
diction. Their purpose, therefore, is similar to that of the narodnye druzhiny insofar 
as they are designed to extend the sphere of control beyond that allowed by 
traditional legal norms. 


The practice. of the community’s “standing bail” is a wutidical: novelty, 
described by a Soviet source as follows: 


The new criminal legislation, like the former, NOE for conditional sentences, 
which may be pronounced by, a court after taking account of the circumstances 
of the case and the personality of the accused. What is new here is that, after a 
conditional conviction, the collective in which the guilty man works may stand bail 
for his correction on an appeal from social organizations. When this occurs, the 
community bears responsibility for the man bailed out, and the man conditionally 
convicted, in his turn, is responsible before the community. This new arrangement 
testifies to the humanity of Soviet legislation, to the extension of the rights of the 
community in the administration of justice.?° 


This interpretation of the new legislation is, however, disputable. The 
community may vouch for the convicted person’s good behavior only after he 
has been conditionally sentenced by the court, and such conditional sentences 
were possible’ before the new legislation was introduced, so that one can hardly 
speak of an “extension of the rights of the community in the administration of 
justice.” As for the “humanity” claim, the lot of the convicted person was lighter 
before than now; previously, a repetition of the offense rendered him liable to 
answer before the court; now, he has to answer not only before the court but 
also before society. Previously, he was punished only after repeating the offense; 
now, the community that vouches for him has to keep a watch on him and to 
ensure his complete correction and not merely prevent a repetition of the offense. 





3 M. Igitkhanyan, Ssa obshcbestvennogo mnentya (The Power of Public Opinion), Moscow, 1962, p. 26. - 
10 Anigimova and Soloveva, op. cit.,"p. 34. 
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It will be seen from what has just béen said that the creation of the narodnye 
druzhiny and the enrollment of the community in the work of the courts pursue 
the purpose of imposing Party and state control on all aspects of -everyday life. 
This ostensibly democratic structure is, therefore, completed by the recently 
created organs of Party and state control. 


- Izvestia has taken to periodically devoting an inside page to what it calls a 
_“Party and State Control Sheet,” which provides a good example of the humanity 
of the Soviet regime. Here we find critical notes on various anomalies in the 
country’s economic and social life-and what amount to denunciations of officials 
of all ranks, workers and kolkhozniks. In particular, there is a feature which 
even Stalin either did not think of using or “hesitated to use~the publication of 
brief biographies of named citizens together with their photographs under the 
general rubric, of “Unretouched Portraits” and individual’ headings such as 
“Swindler,” “Parasite,” “Bureaucrat,” “Bungler,” etc.4 Illegal income derived 
from private enterprise, dishonestly acquired property, ‘embezzlement ‘and 
inefficiency in economic matters are the main accounts on which these persons 
are denounced. /zvestia, the official organ of the Soviet government, is read 
everywhere in the USSR; these persons consequently become notorieties, 
branded and held up to public scorn. 


It may be commented that the number of Soviet citizens whose political 
copybook is not entirely clean runs into millions, while the amount of space 
available in Jzvestta is limited. The chances of their names’ finding their way into 
its columns are, therefore, small, but they exist. Z ; 


* , 


Thus, the measures just discussed may be described as part of an attempt 
to effect a return to Stalinism in a modernized form. In a speech delivered at a 
meeting of industrial and construction workers of the RSFSR in April of this 
year, Khrushchev said: 


The struggle against antisocial elements must be waged by Party organizations, 
trade unions, the Komsomol arid, where neceSsary, by the militia. As for especially 
acute cases of parasitism, organs ‘offour state security service must work here too. 


He virtually called for a system of mutual spying and denunciation: 


Parasites must be fought not only in those cases where they are caught red- 
handed in some one’s pocket, a pantry or wherever it may be. No, this business has 
to be understood in a wider sense. ... Some people may say, How comes it that 
‘Khrushchev demands that péople should be more exacting to one another? But is 
that really a bad thing? An honest man won’t be insulted by enhanced exact- 
ingness. 

. Everyone must assist the organs of Party and state control ia pie ate 
public order, they must be their agents, so to speak.12 


H E.g., lzvestia, April 27, 1963. 
T 18 Pravda, April 26, 1963. 





The tendency to return to the atmosphere characteristic of Stalin’s time ‘is 
not difficultto detect in these words. Thereis no need to fear that such a tendency 
has come to stay, but the government will clearly make every effort to carry it 
into effect. di i 


E 


The reader may, so it seems to him, detect a logical error in the considerations 
we have just put before him. Indeed, he may ask, is it correct to juxtapose, to 
contrast, partiinost and narodnost, the qualities of belonging to the Party and to the 
people, in the Soviet Union today? The Komsomol comprises 38 percent of 
Russian youth. The Party is a mass organization of Soviet workers, peasants and 
members of the intelligentsia. It forms the backbone of the senior ranks of the 
armed forces: all the generals are Party members, other officers are also Com- 
munists for the most part, while the non-commissioned ranks are fairly thickly 
scattered with Komsomol members. It is therefore doubtful whether one should 
describe the narodnye druzbiny as a kind of latter-day oprichnina standing over the 
people. As for the people, one cannot deny the enthusiasm displayed at one time 
by Russian youth in industry, on the construction sites and in the virgin lands. 
Perhaps this enthusiasm still exists among the younger generation. Certainly 
there is patriotism. Obviously, it would be wrong to try to represent the resultant 
of all the forces at work among the Soviet population as being opposed to the 
government, Perhaps there is no sharply defined general feeling of hostility to 
_ Communism in the Soviet Union; at all events, there is not sufficient evidence to 
establish its existence. Nevertheless, the general trend of development spells 
disaster for the Soviet regime. 


In order to solve this paradox, it must not be forgotten that nothing is in a 
state of rest. This applies, among other things, also to the life of society. In 
August 1914, the workers of Russia sang “God Save the Tsar” and demonstrated 
under banners bearing the Tsar’s portrait. At heart, however, their social and 
political aspirations were already centered upon Lenin, not the throne of the 
Tsars. By October of that year, they had turned Bolshevik. Bolsheviks filled the 
ranks of the Red Army; most of them, at any rate at first, were in favor of Lenin. 
True, their attitude was the result of propaganda, but the success of the propa- 
ganda was partly due to the nature of the ground on which its seeds fell. If one 
were today to tell the average Komsomol member that he was an anti-Communist, 
he would in all probability not agree; but then the average Russian worker of 
1914 would not have believed that he was in reality a Bolshevik and not a tub- 
thumping patriot. 

It will be noted that we say “average,” that is, the rank and file. The Com- 
munist Party ofthe Soviet Union is a mass organization, but not a homogeneous 
one; the same applies to the Komsomol. When we drew a contrast between the 
Party and the narodnye druzbiny on the one hand and the people on the other, we 
had in mind, not the Party as a whole, but a numerically insignificant oligarchy— 
the helmsmen of the Party ship, so to speak, not the entire crew. The crew may 
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obey its captain and senior officers, may even love and respect them—but only 
so long as it is ignorant of the incorrectness of the course laid down by those in 
command. A tyrannical regime may be suffered by the people, but this does not 
make it cease to be a tyranny, doomed sooner or later to destruction. The re- 
cruiting of the masses for participation in one or another form of state activity 
is.democratic insofar as this activity is carried on by the masses; but it is anti- 
democratic if the end it pursues is one of mass oppression. 


The important question, therefore, is not the degree of loyalty displayed by 

the rank and file of the Party, the Komsomol and the population in general to 

` the Soviet government, but the ends pursued by this government and the general 

trend of development in Soviet society—whether this trend is toward an identifi- 

cation with the Communist aspirations of the government or toward a break 
with them. . 


The decade that has passed since the death of Stalin has clearly shown that 
for the individual as for society as a whole the all-important factor is human 
nature. The point may best be illustrated by one of many examples that can be 
drawn from literature. In the course of last year, the journal Novy mir published 
a short story by Y. Kurganov entitled “Snowfall.” Its subject is as innocent and 
as commonplace as one could imagine—the separation of a married couple. The 
husband has shut his suitcase and snapped home the lock. She trembles, but 
does not look round. To his question, “Well, what have you got to say?” she 
replies, “This: I’ve had enough. I can’t live with you any longer.” He leaves; 
she locks up the room and goes to work. At the end of the day, she receives a 
bonus and pays off some petty debt of her husband’s. On the way home she calls 
at‘a store'and buys various things for the household. The saleswoman produces 
from under the counter a box of cartridges containing lead shot, for the husband 
who is not at home and now never will be. But she takes it and pays the bill. 

- Back in the apartment, the room is dark, but through the windows the snow can 
be seen, falling thickly, obstinately, endlessly, monotonously. She" places her 
purchases on the table and remembers that she has left bread and a notebook in 
the office. She turns to the door but comes back. Without switching on the light, 
she sits down on a stool by the window and slowly begins to weep: the bonus 
has been for nothing.18 


The reader feels only too keenly that for this young woman no Party appeals 
will avail. For her, life has ended; she remains in the dark room to the accompani- 
ment of the snow monotonously, endlessly falling. The story’is simple and for 
the reader awe-inspiring in its ordinariness; but for the representatives of the 
tegime it is a source of misgiving by virtue of its convincingness. Happiness lies 
in man’s inner, personal world, not inthe stilted enthusiasm of Communist 
construction. It may well be that the author is a Party member, but by wanes 
something sincerely felt he has fallen out of step with the regime. 





13 Novy mir, 1962, No. 8. 
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The post-Stalin “thaw” meant an opportunity for people to assert their 
rights. The literary revival of this period was by no means a movement of insur- 
gents against the Soviet regimd. Young poets, heralds of the new trend, vowed 
their fidelity to Communism and warmly declared their love for Party and 
government. And what happened? They first of all fell into: disgrace; then they 
were amnestied, only to lapse once more into disfavor. It was not their political 
reputation, therefore, that displeased the authorities but the. very nature of their 
work. The literature produced by Evtushenko, Ehrenburg, Rozhdestvensky 
and other anti-Stalinist writers of the “thaw” period was essentially apolitical 
and humane. These men believed that it was possible to remove Stalin completely 
from the system which he had nurtured and put the final touches to. They are 


| now having to pay for this mistake; but their fate shows something more—that 


the regime is incapable of keeping in step with humanity, that is, of being humane. 
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‘CURRENT SOVIET AFFAIRS 
Soviet Society | 


y Counsel for the Defense 


‘The nature and functions of the Soviet advokatura, defined as eves: 
defense counsel, to whom the conduct of a person’s judicial affairs is entrusted, 
~ either collectively or their profession,” constitute one of those questions of Soviet 
affairs that so far have been least studied. In the free world, there are diverging 
views on*what the Soviet advokatura really is. Most widespread is the opinion 
that Soviet conditions do not permit the existence of such an institution in the 
sense in which it would be understood in the-West and that the institution as it 
exists is little more than a facade. In the Soviet Union, it is said, everything is 
prepared beforehand; before the case is tried, the court has received instructions 
from higher judicial or Party authority on the sentence that is to be imposed.1 
This view is certainly true with regard to important political trials and also 
criminal cases with a political background. During the years when “punitive - 
policy” was particularly severe, i.e., in 1932-33 and 1936-38, such antecedent 
decisions became especially widespread, and not only in important cases. On the 
other hand, in the great majority of types of criminal case, including at certain © 
periods cases under Article 58 of the Criminal Code of the RSFSR, i.e., cases of 
counterrevolutionary activity, in those instances where there was a counsel for 
the defense the court frequently imposed lighter sentences or granted an acquittal 
' despite the demands of the counsel for the prosecution. The present writer, for 
example, remembers a case heard by a “special collegium” of the Leningrad 
Oblast Court in 1938 in which a group of persons were tried for “economic 
counterrevolutionary activity.” Thanks to the efforts of counsel for the defense, 
the charge was altered within-a month and withdrawn altogether within a year. 
To this it should be added that throughout the Soviet period so far counsels for 
the defense have always been paid, not by the state, but by their clients. The fact 
that notwithstanding millions of Soviet citizens have had and still have recourse 
to their help, usually on the recommendation of former clients or their relatives, 
is a clear indication that the work of the Soviet advokatura may render definite 
assistance to those who are brought before the courts. On the other hand, of 
course, there is no denying that this assistance has at various times been severely 
limited in accordance with the severity of the policies pursued by the Party 
Central Committee. It has been least hampered during the period of NEP, the 
second ‘half of 1938 and 1939, and the period from 1957 to the present day. 


With regard both to trends in its development and to its personal ‘makeup, 
the Soviet advokatura, viz., the body of barristers or attorneys concerned with the 
defense of accused persons, has taken over a great deal from the aie aa 


1 Bulletin, Munich, 1956, No. 3, Pp. 30-34. 
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body that existed in Tsarist times. During the first 10-15 years after the Revolu- 
tion, it consisted for the tnost part of defense counsel trained in prerevolutionary 
Russia, For many years, the proportion of Communists among members of the 
profession was almost insignificant. Even in 1939, the number of Party and 
Komsomol members in the Leningrad “college of advocates,” for example, 
was no more than 5 percent, a proportion which rose to 20 percent by 1941. 


In Tsarist times, the advokatura came into existence on November 20, 1864, as 
one of the institutions set up in accordance with the judicial reforms of Alexan- 
der II, which introduced radical changes into the Russian judicial system and 
placed it on a democratic foundation. The position of the advokatura in Russia 
became comparable to that of corresponding institutions in the most advanced 
_ countries of Western Europe. The first Soviet decree relating to the administra- 
tion of justice, that of November 24, 1917, entirely abolished the institution of 
prisyazhnye poverennye, as counsel for the defense had previously been known, and 
entitled all “citizens who had not been discredited” to appear for the defense in 
‘both criminal and civil cases.? The next decree, of January 12, 1918, laid down 
that “colleges of persons devoting themselves to pleading causes, either as 
administrative prosecutors or as social counsel for the defense,” should be — 
established in all local soviets.§ An instruction issued by the People’s Commis- 
sariat of Justice on July 23, 1918, laid down that apart from members of these 
bodies, known as pravozastupniki, only the closest relatives and persons authorized 
by ‘the Soviet authorities were allowed to speak for the defense.4 The year 1922 
saw the publication of the advokatura statute, on the basis of which colleges of 
defense counsel were established in the gubernii, later the oblasts, and attached to 
the courts at that level.’ 


During the years 1928-29, these bodies underwent a process of unification; 
private practice was virtually forbidden, and all defending lawyers began to work 
in legal consultation offices. A few years later, the de facto position was given . 
legal confirmation: in 1932, the People’s Commissariat of Justice issued a “Statute 
on Collectives of the Defense Counsel College,” which finally deprived defending 
lawyers of all autonomy, the defense counsel colleges being brought under the 
complete control of the oblast courts. Article 1 of this statute stated unequiv- 
ocally that the advokatura was an institution established as a means of assisting 
the Soviet courts and that the basic duty of the defending lawyer during the course 
of a trial was to promote the administration of Soviet justice. 





2 Sobranie uzakonenii i rasporyaxbenti rabochego i krestyanskogo pravitelstea (Collection of Decrees and 
Directives of the Workers’ and Peasants’ Government), No. 4, December 12, 1917, p. 50. 

3 Istoriya zakonodatelstva SSSR i RSFSR po ugolomonsn protsessu i organizatsii suda i prokuratury (A 
History of Legislation in the USSR and the RSFSR on Criminal Trial and the Organization of Courts 
and Prosecution), Moscow, 1955, p. 43. 

4 Ibid., p. 51. 

5 Fbid., pp. 229-30. 

® Malaya Sovetskaya ies (Small Soviet ERAN 1st ed., Vol. I, Moscow, 1932, 
p. 156. l 
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Throughout the history of the Soviet Union, the attitude of the state to the 
advokatura in general and to its individual members has been one of tolerance 
and little more. One might well say that for considerable periods a defending 
lawyer was regarded as a potentially anti-Soviet element. This attitude prevailed 
not only in the state security organs, i.e., in the OGPU (later the NK VD and 
MVD), but among the rank-and-file Party workers, in the courts and prose- 
cutors’ offices. Many highly-placed Party and judicial officials considered the 
- function of defending counsel to be unnecessary and out of place in the Soviet 
state. One of the most zealous opponents of the advokatura was N. S. Krylenko, 
who for many years occupied leading positions in the Soviet judicial hierarchy, 
being successively People’s Commissar for Justice of the USSR and the RSFSR 
and state prosecutor of the USSR. It was on his initiative that the question of 
abolishing this institution was raised on a number of occasions in the middle 
thirties, Others, however, took the view that the advokatura was an institution 
beneficial to the Soviet system in that it did much to prevent violations of the 
law by bureaucratically-minded or inadequately qualified officials or by “class 
enemies” who had found their way into the courts, the prosecutors’ offices and 
the local soviets. 


The Soviet Constitution of 1936 settled the matter to a considerable extent 
by recognizing the advokatura as an essential part of the Soviet judicial system 
and granting Soviet citizens the right to be defended in court, adding the qualifi- 
cation: “... insofar as this is permitted by existing criminal legislation.”’ This 
was followed in August 1939 by the adoption of a “Statute on the Advokatura in 
the USSR,” which remained in force in most of the Union republics until 1962. 
This, incidentally, gave defending lawyers their present official title of “advo- 
cates,” instead of the terms pravozastupniki (“‘pleaders at the bar”) and zashchitniki 
(“defending lawyers”), which had been in use for more than twenty years.§ 


After Stalin’s death, more precisely, after about 1957, the question of the func- 
tions and the very nature of the Soviet advokatura began to be repeatedly discussed 
in the columns not only of specialized legal journals but also of the country’s 
principal newspapers such as Pravda and [zvestia, by members of various branches 
of the legal profession and also by journalists and politicians. From these articles, 
it is clear that the country’s legislature and the Party Central Committee had come 
to recognize that the advokatura, far from being moribund, was destined to 
continue its existence for many years to come. December 25, 1958 saw the 
adoption of the “Principles of Criminal Judicial Procedure in the USSR and the 
Union Republics,” which considerably extended the functions of advocates in 
the investigation of criminal cases and their trial at court. Article 13 gave every 
' person accused of a crime the right to be defended by a lawyer.® In accordance 





7 Konstitutsiya (osnovnoi zakon) Soyuza' Soveiskikh Sotsiahsticheshikh Respublik "(The Constitution 
[Basic Law] of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics), Moscow, 1937, p. 88. 

8 Upoloeno-protsessnalnoe zakonodatelstvo SSSR. i soyuanykb respubl:k (Criminal Trial Legislation of the 
USSR and the Union Republics), Moscow, 1957, pp. 24-26. ° 

8 Tzvestia, December 26, 1958. 
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with Article 22, the following principle was incorporated in all codes of criminal 
procedure adopted in the years 1959-61: 


_ Counsel for the defense is permitted to participate in the case from the moment 
of informing the accused of the completion of the preliminary investigation and 
presenting the accused for his information with all the documents relating to the 
case. t? 


When the defendant i is a minor or is physically or mentally unfit to undertake 
his own defense, defense counsel are allowed to take the case up as soon as the 
` charge has been made.11 In cases where there is no preliminary investigation, 
counsel is admitted as soon as the matter is put in the hands of the court.12 
Previously, he had not been allowed to take part, whatever the circumstances, 
until the hearing had begun. Thus, counsel for the defense now has fhe oppor- 
tunity of taking up a case, in any event, before the investigation has been com- 
pleted, advising his client and presenting petitions to the investigating body for. 
permission to present new documents, examine new witnesses or appoint exam- 
ining experts, all before the trial has begun. In this way, it frequently happens 
that the innocence of the accused can be demonstrated in the course of the 
investigation, thus considerably shortening the period of his custody before the 
trial. On the other hand, when a case has already reached the stage of being 
heard in court, it may well prove extremely difficult, if not impossible, to collect 
and present evidence supporting the defendant’s innocence that was ignored 
during the preliminary investigation. 

During the last two years, however, in certain types of criminal and civil 
case handled by a court “administratively” —i.e., in the absence of the defendant, 
of witnesses and sometimes also of assessors and without the right to appeal— 
criminal and civil legal procedure has been violated by the non-admission of 
counsel for the defense. This applies in particular to cases of violating the Supreme 
Soviet Presidium’s decree of May 4, 1961, on “Intensifying the Struggle with 
Persons Avoiding Socially Useful Work and Leading an Antisocial Parasitic 
Way of Life” and that issued by the RSFSR Supreme Soviet Presidium on 
July 26, 1962, on “The Confiscation without Compensation of Houses, Dachi 
and Other Buildings Erected or Acquired by Citizens by Means of Unearned 
Income” and, of course, similar decrees promulgated by the supreme soviet 
presidiums of the other Union republics. +3 ‘ 

During the last five years or so, in connection with the adoption of new 
aa on colleges of advocates, articles by officials of the judicial system and 

by legal experts have been frequently appearing in the columns of the specialized 
press of all the Union republics on the question of the work’ of the advokatura in 
the future. The main drift in almost all of them is that the prestige of the advokatura 
should be enhanced and carefully protected, since it is a necessary institution in 


m; Sovetskaya Rossiya, October 31, 1960. 
1 Thid. 
12 Thid. 
13 Vedomosti Verkbovnogo Soveta RSFSR, 1961, No. 18, Article 273; 1962, No. 30, Article 464. 
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the Soviet judicial system, although it is at the same time stressed that the Soviet 
defending lawyer should act not only in defense of his client but also as a 
propagandist of Soviet law; he should stand on guard against violations of Soviet 
legality and the entire Soviet system. The articles quote numerous instances in 
which defending counsel have been subjected to insults, been discredited or had 
their requests refused by officials of the courts and state prosecutors’ offices, and 
state that severe disciplinary measures have been taken to deal with them. Fre- 
quently, it was only due to the assiduity of defense counsel in bringing such 
instances to the Supreme Court of the USSR, by way of appeal or by complaining 
of irregularities, that persons known to be innocent were acquitted and the judges, 
state prosecutors and investigators concerned either made to answer for the 
irregularities or removed from their posts. There were even cases in which the 
accused was condemned to death and later acquitted.14 


Of especial interest in this connection is a contribution by O. Chaikovskaya 
in the form of a review of an insignificant volume by S. Zvantsev called About 
Advocates. The relative unimportance of the book suggests that it merely served 
as the occasion for this attack, in which Chaikovskaya finds fault with a certain 
system of views into which, she says, all the characters and authorial digressions 
are integrated. The critic writes: 


The times have passed, the author says, when public prosecutor and counsel 
for the defense battled with one another, when the one said “yes” and the other 
“ao.” Now both public prosecutor and advocate say “guilty”; disagreements 
occur, and that not always, only on the severity of the punishment. Of course, the 
author continues, ıt does happen that the prosecutor says “black” and the advocate 
“white,” but that was clearly yesterday. 

That is why S. Zvantsev’s positive heroes speak out in court against those they 
are defending, add what the prosecutor forgot to say, try to secure a more severe 
sentence and, hand in hand, go happily off at the end of the book to the accompani- 
ment of general applause. They are firmly convinced that they have been acting in 
the interests of the state.15 


Having thus described Zvantsev’s view of things, Chaikovskaya remarks 
sardonically: “Until now, I thought that the truth ‘Counsel for the defense has 
to defend his client’ needed no proof,” and proceeds to give her view ca the 
functions of defending counsel: 


No, a trial 1s.a serious matter; there is no room for joking ke The distribution 
of functions between advocate and public prosecutor has a profound meaning and 
is rooted in the dual task of justice, which, while striving to protect society from the 
criminal, at the same time does everything it can to prevent an innocent man from 
being condemned. 

But life sometimes sets the court such riddles that even the most scrupulous and 
perspicacious jurists cannot solve them straight away. And sometimes the peri- 





14 Sovetskaya yustitsiya, 1961, No. 5, pp. 4—7, No. 6, pp. 15— his and 22, No. 7, p. 15; No. 15, p. 24; 
1963, No. 4, p. 14; No. 6, pp. 14-15; No. 8, pp. 7-9. 
16 Tzyestia, March 22, 1963. P 
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peteias of human destiny take shape so ; tragically in the court that irresponsibility 1s 
indeed not merely inadmissible here but dawnright blasphemy.* 


The critique ENA as follows: 


Indeed, the advocate is there to render assistance during the trial to the accused 
(who often is a poor speaker, thinks obscurely and is ignorant of the law); the 
advocate must show the judges the kind of man they are judging, he must stand on 
guard over the interests of any defendant (and I mean any defendant, [for] according 
` to the law an advocate cannot refuse a brief), assiduously collect and place before 
the court everything that may serve to secure an acquittal or mitigate the sentence. 
‘The advocate must check the chain of incriminating evidence, every link of it, and 
even'if ıt seems to him that his client is guilty he must nevertheless seek evidence 
of his innocence, he must try to prevent the possibility of a judicial mistake. This is 
what the court requires of him. This is what is entrusted to him by the law. And all 
attempts to limit the advocate’s rights or reject his legitimate requests will inevi- 
tably lead to a distortion ‘of the truth and increase the possibilities of an erroneous 
verdict. 
It 1s essential to grasp the simple and profound thought in the mind of the 
legislator: both the advocate, when defending, and the public prosecutor, when 
- prosecuting, defend theinterests of the people, of the state, and of human beings. +” 


. This conclusion, which would appear to be a formulation of the official line 
on an advocate’s duty to.the defendant and the attitude to be adopted toward 
an advocate by the judge, prosecutor, other persons involved in a trial and. all 
other Soviet citizens, provides evidence of a return to legal considerations from 
purely Party expediency. 
5 This is the first time that such an article has ever appeared in the Soviet press. 
Whereas at certain times in the past articles have sometimes appeared on the theme 
that the institution of the advokatura is both necessary and useful, never before 
has it been stated so bluntly how an advocate should conduct a defense, that he is 
not only necessary but indispensable and that any attempt to restrict his lawful 
activities is totally impermissible, because it leads to distortions of the truth and 
greater possibility of erroneous verdicts. me 
For decades Soviet citizens have been told by Party and administrative 
officials that an advocate is a man who can be bought, that he will defend the 
interests of the man who will pay him the most. Moreover, it has always been 
stressed that the Soviet advokatura.is a survival (and an undesirable one at that) 
of tsarist Russia. An advocate’s “fee” was not regarded as the equivalent of 
remuneration for honest labor, but as a bribe for carrying out dirty, unscrupulous 
' work. Now, Jzvestia comes*out with the statement that an advocate’s fee is 
remuneration for the execution of socially essential and highly useful work 
aimed at establishing the truth and ensuring justice. Tzvestia goes on to say that 
an advocate is ih no way inferior or less useful than a prosecutor, that an advocate, 
in defending the interests of an accused, is at the same time defending the inter. 





18 Thid. o 
1? Thid. 
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ests of the people and state. There’ is reason to assert that the printing of Chai- 
kovskaya’s article, couched as it is more-as a requirement and binding prescription 

` than as a mere explanation, indicates that the Soviet leaders have considered it 
necessary to take timely measures to ensure that there is a change in the attitude 
toward advocates not only of Soviet justice officials (an article in one of the legal 
journals would have been sufficient for that), but also of all officials of govern-_ 
, mental, Party and non-state organizations. 


From this it would appear that thé Soviet Party leaders have conchided that 
continuation of the policy of discrimination against advocates would now only 
discredit the Soviet system and run counter to the policy of eliminating the 
survivals of the personality cult. It should be noted that this is a very recent 
development indeed. Even after the adoption of new statutes on the advokatura 

„and their publication in the presses of all the Union republics in the middle of 
1962, items continued to appear in the press belittling the work of and discrimina- 
ting against Soviet advocates. The most recent example of this appeared in 
Krokodil early this yan an article entitled “At Any Price” depicted an advocate 
thus: 


He is not ‘merely ready at any price (from 150 new rubles upward) to put up a 
defense, but is willing to tear away the arm of the law hanging overa guilty head.18 


Since the publication of the article in [zvestia, however, there have beeñ no ' 
more such derogatory outbursts. While it is difficult to forecast the somewhat 
tortuous course of Soviet domestic policy, it may be assumed that the advocate’s 
new-found respectability will be preserved for some time. ` 


As to the actual work of advocates in the Soviet Union, it should be stressed 
that the advokatura did not spring up'in a vacuum, but is the direct successor to 
‘what existed in prerevolutionary Russia. True, there can be few. advocates of 
` prerevolutionary times who are still active, but young Soviet advocates have 
learned from their older colleagues how they worked before the Revolution and 
‘have inherited from them many of their views on the objects of the institution of 
the advokatura. The tradition of seeking the truth, always strong among pre- 
revolutionary advocates, has been transmitted by them to many of their Soviet 
- successors and, given the slightest opportunity, can be relied upon to grow ang 
flourish. . - : 

Y. Mironenko 





; 18 Krokodil, 1963, No. 1, p. 14. 
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Religion 


Atheism Seeks a New Approach 


In the USSR, antireligious propaganda has always been clearly divided into 
the following categories: the philosophical justification of atheism on the basis 
of Dialectical Materialism; the historical justification of atheism on the basis of a 
materialistic interpretation of the history of religion, with the assertion as regards 
Christianity that Christ is not an historical figure but a myth; the natural-scientific 
justification of atheism on the grounds that science and religion are incompatible; 
and criticism of all forms of religion for their outward shortcomings. 

There are certain media for propagating atheism which have naw become 
traditional: the press, radio, lectures, debates, instruction in educational establish- 
ments, special courses in atheism, movies, plays, demonstrations, carnivals and 
various forms of club activity. These media have been dugmented of late by the 
opening of special antireligious clubs or “houses of atheism,” itinerant atheist 
“clubs,” atheist sections in ordinary clubs and libraries, centers for organizing 
atheistic propaganda, and councils of atheists. 

The content of atheistic propaganda has changed little over the years, being 
still primarily based on primitive materialistic rationalism aimed at influencing 
the reason of believers. It is superficial in the extreme, simplifying all questions 
and regarding religion solely as a socio-ideological phenomenon which can be 
studied on a merely rationalistic basis. As a result, it fails to take = account of 
the complexity of the religious outlook. 

In theirt efforts to improve the effectiveness of antireligious sopru the 
ideologists of atheism have now been turning not only to Marx, Engels and 
Lenin, but also to religion itself, finding it necessary to delve into the deeper 
significance of religion. This has resulted in their reaching conclusions regarding 
atheistic propaganda which are in part-based on a radically new approach to 
religion. , 


* 


In February 1963, a plenary session of the Lithuanian Party Central Committee 
discussed “The State of and Measures for Improving Scientific-Atheistic Educa- 
tion of the Workers.”! This formulation is by no means accidental. The dictator- 
ship is switching from simple propaganda of the non-binding type (if you wish, 
listen; if not, don’t listen) to a system of atheistic education in which both 
“educator” and “educatee” bear almost the same responsibility. 

The demand for atheistic education of the people is a directive from above: 


Those attending the plenary session sharply condemned underestimation of the 
campaign against religious ideology. It was observed that many Party organizations 
were still not concentrating their attention on questions of scientific-atheistic 
education. . .3 


1 Pravda, February 20, 1963. 
3 Ibid. 
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Educating the people in atheism is to be made a central feature of the work of 
Party organizations: 
The plenary session stressed that atheistic education is an important task for the 
whole Party.® 


It is no coincidence that the account of this meeting of the Lithuanian Com- 
munist Party was published prominently in Pravda, for it shows what lines Party 
directives on the campaign against religion are taking. ~ 

The question of individual work with believers is being strenuously debated 
in the columns ‘of the atheistic press. The official definition of individual work 
with believers is “persistent and systematic individual explanatory work.” * There 
can be no doubt that this so-called “explanatory work” involves not only constant 
atheistic agitation but also continual pressure on the object of the propaganda 
treatment. Individual atheistic propaganda means private conversations with 
believers on atheistic themes, including subjects which, although not directly 
relevant, help the believer to become more “aware” and realize the need to 
renounce his religious convictions. Psychological pressure on believers is an 
integral part of this kind of antireligious propaganda. 

The possibility can also not be excluded that in the process of individual 
atheistic work use is made not only of psychological but also “administrative” 
pressure, which is an essential part of the methods of terror so beloved of the 
Communist dictatorship. Although it is no longer so easy to terrorize a believer 
and force him even nominally to renounce his religious convictions, it is always 
possible to find weak people on whom such pressure will have some effect. 
The following account of individual work with believers is significant: 


This is just the way that atheists in the former Khodorov Raton got down to 
work. The local Party organizations rallied the whole community: as a result, in a 
short space of time a sect of Jehovah’s Witnesses literally melted away and the 

` former sectarians became activists in antireligious work.® 


One is inclined to doubt that the sect of Jehovah’s Witnesses melted away 
solely because it was made the object of individual atheistic work. Evidently, a 
considerable dose of something was injected into this individual work which 
made it more “fruitful.” The Soviet press itself confirms this: 


In the struggle with the religious narcotic, individual work with believers has 
the greatest effect. But just because it ıs laborious and requires great patience, tact 
and restraint, few propagandists of atheism resort to it. As a rule, they gravitate 
toward large auditoriums and do not find the time to visit believers’ homes, chat 
with individuals, help in time of trouble or give encouragement. It goes without 
saying that in antireligious work one must not permit administrative methods and 
the outraging of believers’ feelings. Unfortunately, this important requirement is in 
some cases violated.® < 


4 Ibid. 

4 Pravda Ukrainy, February 17, 1963. 

5 Ihid. ’ 
8 Prasda, January 12, 1963. 
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' If a newspaper comments that “in some cases” administrative methods are 
permitted—in other words, pressure is brought to bear on believers and they are- 
forcibly made to-renounce their teligion—it means that such incidents occur 
fairly frequently. Otherwise, the words “in some cases” would not appear. 


Individual work’ with believers is now regarded as the most important 
method of atheistic propaganda. At any rate, thata is how the Soviet newspapers 
put it: 


Propagandists must P TA go to the bèlievers. “That is the main thing. A 
group of atheist-conversationalists has been formed at the Vinogradov ‚Club, in 
Tatarbupar Raton. Each of them works with one or two believers, meeting them 
at work and in the home.” 


The director of the EE Museum of the History of Religion and 
Atheism describes how propagandists are trained to carry out this work: 


Individual work with believers has now been extetisively developed. It has 
proved no simple or easy task. A very urgent need arose to train qualified propa- 
gandists of atheism and to improve the atheistic knowledge of Party, government 
and ‘economic action groups. With this end in view, three schools of atheistn have 
been formed; more than 150 persons are being trained in them. In preparation for 
his studies in the school, each student works ona specific theme; after discussing 
it ın a' seminar, he either delivers a speech at his factory or holds a conversation with 
local inhabitants at his place of residence. But this is not all: the main point is.that 
each student of the school daily carnes out individual work with two or three 
believers; the results of such work will be summed up and discussed at lessons 
specially devoted to exchange of experience. In the second half of the academic 
year, in addition to the study of general themes, the students of the school will 
specialize in work with different groupa of believers: Orthodox, Old Believers, 
Lutherans, ‘Churtkovtsy, Baptists, etc.® y 


‘Thus, the directors of atheistic propaganda,in the Soviet Union are embarking 
on a certain degree of specialization for the benefit of different religious confessions: 
This undoubtedly makes the work of a propagandist more profound, but at the 
same time narrower, and may fesult in exactly the opposite of what is hoped for. 


‘Propagandists of atheism are now required to combine both old and new forms 


of propaganda, undertake both mass and individual work and make allowances 
in their, approach for age, nationality and other specific features of the believers 
they are,trying to influence. ; 

Parallel with the search for new methods of atheistic propaganda, as we have 
said, there has been a certain enforced delving into problems of religion. Super- 
ficial treatment of phenometia, combined with a crude and primitive vulgarization 
of the problems being examined, has always been a characteristic feature of Soviet 
antireligigus propaganda, but the failure of such propaganda has apparently 


` forced-its adhetents to delve into religious problems and even acquaint themselves 


to some dégree with theology. Only in this mare can one ia the fact that 





? Sovsiskaya kultura, March 16, 1983. 
8 Kommunst, 1963, No. 2, p. 76. 
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suddenly such terms as “spiritual vision’ >and “living experience of the intuition 
of faith” have popped up in the atheistic arsenal. Whereas formerly they repudiated 
the validity of such terms, atheists are now coming to the conclusion thatthe 
campaign against religion cannot be conducted solely on the basis of rationalism, 
because man’s religious beliefs also lie in the emotional sphere and therefote it is 
necessary to campaign for the suppression of religious feelings. This is an entirely 
new approach to the question. 


A successful campaign against religious beliefs presupposes the suppression of 
both religious ideology and religious feelings. A basic shortcoming of antireligious 
work, in our view, is that insufficient account is taken of the need to ovércome just 
these religious feeluigs. Yet they play a special and fairly important role in’ the 
preservation of religious ideology.’ 


Antireligious propaganda: theoreticians now: make it clear that if scientific 
atheistic propaganda i is conducted without taking religious feelings into account, 
` it will miss the mark and be doomed to failure: itis essential, they say,’ to give up 

the primitive approach hitherto employed. The question of religious feeling had 
on occasion been dealt with previously in atheistic literature, but in a very 
superficial manner. Everything was reduced to a question of dread and fear. Now 
it has been found necessary to recognize that religious feelings are exceedingly 
varied and to reduce them all to fear means remaining at the stage of complete 
“incomprehension both as to the nature of religious feeling and the methods of 
overcoming it. 


Contemporary atheism also takes into account the effect of religion on people’s 
aesthetic sensibilities. Every religious ‘cult has its aesthetic appeal, but in this 
_ connection the Orthodox liturgy is more,important than most. Atheists recognize 
the enormous importance of this aspect of religion, but are as yet unable to draw 
any conclusions from it. 4 


In the opinion of the atheists, the suppression of religious feelings can only be 
achieved if Believers take part in the work- of Soviet society, including social 
work: : 


Participation ın socal work brings man tdo to the real life of society and 
convinces him in practice of the bankruptcy of religious beliefs.1° 


In the opinion of atheists, the more active a part believers take in the building 
of Communism, the less room there will be in their emotional world for religious 
experiences. These emotions should be squeezed out by other emotions brought 
into their lives by the reality of building Communism. It is also pointed out that 
religious feelings are most easily overcome in the initial stages of their develop- 
ment. In such cases, a person’s emotional world can be far more successfully 
filled in with new experiences than when “chronic religious* ernO BONS are 

' present. 





? Ihid., p. 68. > 
10 Thid., p. 71. 


In general, however, atheists maintain that the suppression of believers’ 
religious feelings involves the need to formulate and implement psychological 
methods of atheistic education. More reliance should be placed on the findings 
of psychology, which, for its part, must study the field of religious emotions and 
discover ways of overcoming them. 


It is still difficult to say either what effect the new style of antireligious propa- 
ganda is having or on what scale it is being pursued. 
Recently, atheistic propaganda has become somewhat more active, but on the 


whole 1t still remains ineffectual, is partly conducted in a vacuum and fails to touch 
beltevers.14 


This latest admission of the Soviet press indicates that atheism cohtinues to 
suffer setbacks in its struggle with religion. Atheists are forced to seek new 
methods, a fact which in itself demonstrates the failure of the old ones. Tht most 
interesting aspect of these searchings is that the atheists have been obliged to turn 
their attention to religious feelings and thereby bring themselves closer to the 
inward, spiritual side of religion, of which until now they have not had the 
least idea. 

It is difficult to say where the further delving of atheists into religious problems 
will lead, but we may assume that the methods proposed by atheists for liquidating 
religious feelings will prove unsuccessful, since they are based on the same 
fallacious view of religion as before and further delving into religion cannot but 
reveal to them the bankruptcy of contemporary atheism. The loss of their own 
faith in antireligious truth by Communist propagandists will mean a decisive 
defeat in the campaign against religion, since the suppression of religious feelings 
among the faithful demands a no less sincere antireligious ardor. 


D. Konstantinov 


11 Sovetskaya Rossiya, April 12, 1963. 
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REVIEWS 


The Periodical Press 


The latest curiosity in the policies of the Party leaders appears to be the 
exploitation of the newest achievements of scientific thought in order to bridle 
the intellectual and spiritual life of the people, for the flights into space of Valery 
Bykovsky and Valentina Tereshkova were timed to take place on the eve of the 
Central Committee plenary session that was intended to complete the campaign 
against manifestations of “free thought.” Such a device had been used on other 
occasions ån the past: when some internal or international problem was about 
to be decided, flights into outer space had served to demonstrate the might of the 
Party, even though they actually had nothing to do with either Marxism or 
Leninism. i 

The link is suggested by a leading article that appeared in the July issue (1963, 
No. 7) of the Komsomol journal Molodoi kommunist, headed “A True Weapon,” 
which remarked: 


The ideology of Marxism-Leninism is just that “cosmic fuel” that has made it 
possible for us to win remarkable victories both within the Soviet Union and in the 
international arena (page 3). 

A perusal of the article reveals once more what it was that had disturbed the 
Party Central Committee. All those writers who had boldly presented Soviet 
reality as it was, without dressing it up, are described as “homegrown tar- 
daubers.” We are told: 


Those literary upstarts who had had the conceit to imagine themselves as the 
spiritual leaders of the younger generation themselves fell for the feeble bast of the 
ideological saboteurs who launched the slogan of “peaceful coexistence in the 
sphere of ideology.” Can we accept this slogan? Of course not. That would mean 
giving the enemy an opportunity to undermine our ideological unity, encouraging 
slander and promoting the decay of the consciousness of the people (page 5). 


Although no names are mentioned, it is clear that the authors of the article 
have such people as Evgeny Evtushenko, Andrei Voznesensky, Viktor Nekrasov, 
Aleksandr Yashin and Ilya Ehrenburg in mind. 

The initiative in all this does not, of course, belong to Molodoi kommunist, 
which is merely an echo of the Party Central Committee’s organ Kommunist. 
As for the latter journal, its July issue (1963, No. 10) contains a leading article, 
“The Ideological Front,” which gives the main lines of the Party’s policy with 
regard to the campaign against “free thought” of the last few months. Incidentally, 
this too reminds its readers of the political significance of the latest cosmic flight 
and its link with the tasks of the recent Central Committee meeting: 


It is significant that the prolonged flight into space of the Soviet cosmonauts 
Valery Bykovsky and Valentina Tereshkova took place precisely during the days 
when the plenum which discussed disturbing questions concerning the education 
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of the new man was doing its work. The unprecedented cosmic flight of the space 
ships “Vostok-5” and “Vostok-6” not only exténded the boundaries of our knowl- 
edge of the Universe and enriched science with new data but proved to be another 
victory:for the labor, thought and reason of the Soviet man, a model of the courage 
and daring of men of the Communist stamp (pages 4—5). 


We are reminded of the way in which the June plenum came to'take place: 


The plenum was called at the suggestion of Nikita Sergeevich Khrushchev. 
After, he said, questions of industrial and agricultural production [and] questions 
concerning the leadership of the national economy had been settled at the March 
and November plenary sessions of last year, the discussion of ideological problems 
is entirely legitimate’ (page 5). 


What prompted Khrushchev to raise ideological problems was recognition 
of the need to ynify thé views of “all workers.” The editors of Kommunist opserve: 


We have now emerged at an historical turning point where we are confronted, 
in all its immensity, in all 1ts complexity, by the task of finally overcoming survivals 
of the past in people’s minds. The Party regards the education of the new man as 
the most difficult task ın the Communist transformation.’ Survivals of the past 
prevent people from joining ın active social work, disfigure their lives and hamper 
the forward progress of society as a whole (page 6). 


Thus, it has been decided'to put an end to these “survivals” at one fell stroke 
and create a Communist society: The feasibility of this plan is argued by means 
of the assertions that the Soviet Union has no hostile classes and that Stalin was 
grossly mistaken in maintaining that the class struggle becomes more acute as 
socialism progresses. “The. imperialistic bourgeoisie,” on the other hand, 
counting on. -reviving and Supporndg in every possible way survivals of the bist 
in people’s minds.” 


The main requirement for the achievement of this program is the complete 
subordination of the, individual to the “‘collective.” We read: 


The man of the new type 1s formed ın the collective. Collecttvism is one of the 
basic foundations of socialism and Communism. In collectivism are manifested the 
essential features of Communist humanism: consideration, tact, concern for others, 
iniplacable hostility to everything that prevents us from living, a preparedness to 
fight for the common cause, the cause of Communism (page 10). 


Especial attention ig devoted to the question of educating the younger 
generation, the discontent of which is using grave misgivings among the 
Communist leaders. - 

f Closely linked with this is the next article, “The Soviet Intelligentsia During 

‘the Period of the Large-Scale Construction of Communism,” by A. Golota and 
B. Korolev, who ‘maintain that twenty-two million members of the Soviet in- 
telligentsia are active builders of Communism who put the business of carrying 
out the new Party Program above everything else. Any possibility of the need to 
differentiate the reasons prompting these people to apply their knowledge and 
skill in science or technology is ignored; according to the authors, all these 
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millions of scientists, scholars, engineers, physicians; agronomists, teachers, 
artists and the like are moved by one desire—to build Communism in accordance, 
with the plans laid down by the Party leaders. In order to make their picture’ 
more convincing, the authors overlook’ the presence of any intellectual or philo- 
sophical opposition. ae 


This issue of Kommunist is, in general, largely devoted to questions of ideolog- 
ical work. In addition to professional “theoreticians,” there are contributions by 
writers on the periphery and also by representatives of the world of art. First- 
“Secretary of the Krasnodar Ktai Party Agricultural Committee G. Vorobev 
contributes an article called’ “Education to Work is ‘the Core of Ideological 
Work,” while People’s Artist of the USSR E. Vuchetich, the well-knowa sculptor, 
has anothér entitled ““The.Civic Duty of the Artist.” This duty, he says, lies in 
fighting formalism and the “aestheticians,” who stand for a free art. He writes: 


: l 
Formalism in all its manifestations, glorified by. reactionary aestheticians as 
“pure,” “free” art, serves as a means of distracting artists and writers from the. 
> arreconculable social contradictions of capitalist reality (page 60). 


Finally; there are notes supplied by Party worker T. Kazmin, “Man is Formed 
in the Collective,” which once more stress the idea, of the strength, and i ga ee 
of the collective. 


It is not ‘surprising to find: that problems of ideological work also occupy a 
prominent place in other leading organs of the Party. The second of these, 
Partiinaya zhizn, in its issue for the first half of July (1963, No. 13), prints a 
leading article under the title “[We Must] Constantly Whet Our Ideological 
Weapons.” This is preceded by two pages devoted to the recent flight in space, 

_ which once more confirms the link between this event and the present activities 
of the Party in the ideological field. The ideas, put forward in the'leader correspond 
exactly to the principles adopted at the Central Committee meeting: 


The education of the man of the Communist sociéty demands the eradication of 
survivals of the past in people’s minds./This task 1s very topical, since it is precisely 
on a revival in our society of survivals of capitalism in people’s minds that imperial- 
istic propaganda ‘1s placing its main hopes. In fighting the survivals of the past ın 
the minds of Soviet people, we are fighting bourgeois ideology-(page 6). 


_ Naturally, a good deal of attention is given to recent developments i in Soviet 
literature and art. While condemning the tendency of young writers to hold their 
own opinions, the journal at the same -tithe gives an indication of what the 
Party leaders require of them. This we find in the contribution by A. Kozin, _ 
chairman of the Bryansk writers’ organization, entitled, “Literary esse GenOn 
are the School for Masters,” which gives a curious instance: 


The oblast Party committee appealed to writers with the request that they laud 
the work of the potato-grower. In the production of potatoes, our oblast occupies 
second place in the Russian Federation. The work of the potato-grower is honest 
toil. ... All creative work has 1ts own poetry-(page 63). : 
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The Party’s behest was obeyed, and now, according to the author, a book 


has appeared containing verse, short stories and other contributions all singing 
the praises of the potato-growers of Bryansk. The author describes another 
incident: on one occasion, “the young poet Oleg Vashchenko, whose work has 
appeared in books published on an all-Union scale, “read a poem that sounded , 
well but was bereft of all'ideas.” On instructions from the secretary of the local 
Party organization, he was sent to read his verses to workers at a brickworks, in 
order to “correct” his creative development: The workers gave-the poet a “rather 
dry” reception. This did the poet some good, for he began writing verse’ that 
pleased his audiences. 


Pursuing its campaign against the “freethinkers,” the Party press is making 


efforts to ensure that the entire Party is mobilized for the fight against “Survivals.” 
The next issue of Partiinaya zbizn (1963, No. 14) contains another acing article 
on the subject, in which we read: 


` The ideological front is one of the most important in the struggle for the victory 
of Communism. The place of a Party member is ın the advance line of this front. If 
every Communist is ideologically well armed and skillfully conducts the attack 
against everything that hampers the forward movement of Soviet society, our 
affairs will proceed even more successfully (page 3). 


The article proceeds to give more detailed instructions: 


In the Party, there are over ten million Communists. All of them must, like’one 
man, speak out against the philistines, the, slackers, the self-seekers, the idlers, 
against those who try to seize as much as they can from society and give it as little as 
possible. We must also not ignore those who are reluctant to recognize the achieve- 
ments of the people, who grimace sourly at our conquests, at the nner side of our 
life. By fighting the carriers of survivals of the past, the Communist... strikes a 
blow at bourgeois ideology (page 5). . 


It is paradoxical that while demanding initiative and a fresh approach from 


those engaged in educational work, which, they say, does not tolerate formalism, 
unimaginativeness and set methods, the Party leaders insist upon the complete 
eradication of independent thought, so themselves prometing the cause of 
“formalism and unimaginativeness.” It is, of course, done in a disguised fashion; 
referring to educational work among youth, the editors of Partinaya zhizn write: 


It [this work] requires an especially tactful and careful approach. But being 
careful does not mean indulging outmoded states of mind; we must be determined 
in our efforts to-form among youth Communist conviction, courage and loyalty to 
principle, a need to toil unselfishly for the good of society, a readiness to defend 
one’s socialist homeland (page 6). 


As a tule, the principles laid down for Communist ideological work include 


an attitude of complete intolerance toward everything belonging to- the non- 
Communist world, toward independent views that smack of. treachery to the 
Communist system. The internationalism that Soviet theoreticians speak of so 
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frequently has an extremely narrow connotation, being confined to those countries 
where a Communist regime has been established. The leading article in the issue 
of Kommunist already discussed (1963, No. 10) emphasizes its warning against 
entertaining the mere possibility of social progress in non-Communist countries: 


By all means in their power, our enemies are trying to prove that the Marxist- 
Leninist analysis of social development based on the example of “the old capitalism” 
no longer fits the picture of the present-day world; that modern capitalism has been 
“reborn” and now is innocent of the social conflicts and vices of the “old” bourgeois 
society; that socialism, in liquidating private property and private enterprise, has 
deprived society of the stimulus to life-activity; that, finally, socialism and capital- 
ism, despite the radical difference between them, are developing ın one and the same 
direction and industrial development will gradually result in the “hybridization” 
of the ewo systems, in their “synthesis” and the formation of a single “mixed” 
society. 

These fabrications of bourgeois propaganda are intended for ignorant persons 
(pages 7-8). 

This surely puts paid to most objective approaches to the non-Communist 
world. 
A. Gaev 
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CHRONICLE OF EVENTS 


(As reported by the Soviet Press and Radio) 


; July 1963 


1 Mikoyan receives Japanese trade delegation, 


headed by chairman of Japanese Association 
for Promoting Trade with the Soviet Union 
and Eastern Europe, who declares that 
Japanese traders aim at increasing trade with 
the USSR to 1,000 million dollars annually. 
Arrival in Moscow of governmental trade 
delegation from Federation of Nigeria, led by 
Nigerian Minister of Trade and Industry, to 
sign a trade agreement drawn up in March in 
Fourth All-Union Congtess of Neuropathol- 
ogists and Psychiatrists opens ın Moscow. 
Speech by Minister of Health S. V. Kurashov. 
Walter Ulbricht awarded title of Hero of the 
Soviet Union. 
Report of completion of new line on the 


' Leningrad underground railroad. 


Chief of Aur Staff of India’Air Marshal A. M. 
Engineer arrives in Moscow at invitation of 
Commander in Chief of Soviet Air Forces Air 
Chief Marshal K. A. Vershinin. 


3 Death of Deputy Chairman of the State 


Commuttee for Labor and Wages A.P. 
Stepanov. 


Publication of Central Committee statement 
relating to forthcoming talks between represen- 
tatives of the Communist Parties of the Soviet 
Union and China. Soviet delegation comprises 
M. A. Suslov, V. V. Grishin, Y. V. Andropov, 
L. F. Ilichev, B. N. Ponomarev, P. A. Satyu- 
kov and S. V. Chervonenko. 

Talks on economic and technical cooperation 
with the Republic of Guinea conclude with 
signing of a protocol. 

Artificial lake with an area of 22 hectares 
opened at Essentuki, in the’ Caucasus. 


General Assembly of USSR Academy of. 


Sciences ends (opened July 1), after approving 
new statutes and organization (15 sections set 
up to control work in the main branches of 
science; elections to the Academy to take 
place simultaneously once every four years) 
and electing officers (M. V. Keldy#h reelected 
President). 
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5 Seminar of construction specialists from 40 


countries of Asia, Africa and Latin America 
opens in Moscow to acquaint them with Soviet 
civil building methods. 

Chinese Party delegation arrives in Moscow 
to attend bipartite talks. 

Australian Party Central Committee chair- 
man and secretary general and Ceylon Party 
Central Committee chairman arrive for a 
holiday in the USSR at invitation of Central 
Committee. . 


Delegation from Algerian Red Crescent 
arrives in Moscow at invitation of executive 
committee of Union of Red Cross and Red 
Crescent Societies of the USSR. 


Third International Film Festival, attended 
by representatives of 55 countries, opens in 
Moscow. 

Belgian Deputy Premier and Foreign 
Ministe: Paul-Henri Spaak arrives in USSR 
for talks with Khrushchev. 

Norwegian parliamentary navigation and 
fishing delegation arrives in USSR at invitation 
of Economic Commission of the Council of 
Nationalities. 

Construction begun of coal mine to produce - 
45,000,000 tons of coal a year at Ekibastuz, 
Pavlodar Oblast. 


8 Work begun on construction on Khantaika 


River, Krasnoyarsk Krai, of hydroelectric 


. plant—the northernmost in the USSR—to 


supply Norilsk Metallurgical Combine and 
other enterprises with electricity. 


9 Plenary session of Komsomol Central Com- 


mittee opens in Moscow. Speech by First 
Secretary S. P. Pavlov. 


10 Hungarian Party and governmental delegation, 


headed by Janos Kádár, arrives in Moscow on 
friendly visit on invitation of Soviet govern- 
ment and Central Committee, 

Senegalese Ambassador arrives ın Moscow. 

Publication of text of statement addressed 
by the Soviet to the Iraqi, Iranian, Turkish and 
Syrian governments in connection with events 
in northern Iraq. 


11 


12 


Khrushchev receives Rumanian military dele- 
gation, led by Rumanian Minister of the Armed 
Forces. “ 


Report of visit to USSR, at invitation of the 
chairman of the State Production Committee 
for Power and Electrification, by delegation 
of UAR power plant constructional engineers 
led by Minister for Construction of the 
Aswan High Dam. 

Artival in Moscow from Léopoldville, at 
invitation of Supreme Soviet, of Congolese 


” parliamentary delegation headed by the deputy 


14 


chairman of the Chamber of Representatives. 


Publicatiðn of the Chinese Party Central 
Committee’s letter of June 14 to the Soviet 
Party, Central Committee. 

Publication of open letter from Central 
Committee to all Party members setting forth 
its position on questions concerning the inter- 
national Communist movement in connection 
with the letter of June 14 from the Chinese 
Party Central Committee. 

Arrival in Moscow, at invitation of Minister 
of Agriculture, of delegation of United States 
agrticulturalists headed by Secretary of Agricul- 
tute Orville L. Freeman. 

Publication of telegrams exchanged by 


` Khrushchev and Bertrand Russell. 


15 


16 


17 


19 


20 


Khrushchev meets United States Assistant 
Secretary of State Averell Harriman and 
British Minister for Science Lord Hatlsham 
to’ discuss questions concerning the ban on 
nuclear tests and other matters. 


Report of arrival ın Moscow, at invitation 
of Central Committee, of delegation from 
Swiss Labor Party. 


Death of Y.L Lysenko, member of the 
Ukrainian Party Central Committee, deputy to 
the USSR Supreme Soviet and First Secretary 
of the Ivano-Frankovsk Oblast Party Commit- 
tee. 


Publication of report of Central Statistical. 
Authority on fulfillment of economic plan for 
first half of 1963. 

Seventieth anniversary of birth of Vladimir 
Mayakovsky. 

Meeting of Soviet-Hungarian friendship 
takes place in Moscow. Speech by Khrushchev. 
Delegation of Indonesian Communist Party, 
led by its Central Committee chairman, D. N. 
Aidit, artives in Moscow. : 

Indian exhibition opens in Moscow. 


22 Publication of communiqué on meeting in 


Moscow between representatives of Communist 
Parties of China and the Soviet Union. 
Arrival in Moscow of delegation from the 
Convention People’s Party of Ghana headed 
by its executive secretary. 
Japanese Association for Promoting Inter- 


» national Trade opens in Moscow an exhibition 


of scientific equipment, due to last until 
August 5. 

Presidium of Supreme Soviet ratifies Soviet- 
Finnish treaty, signed on September’ 27, 1962, 
on lease to Finland of the Soviet part of the 
Saimaa Canal and the island of Maly Vysotsky. 

Supreme Soviet Presidium ratifies agree- 
ment, signed in Porto Novo on March 20, 1963, 
on cultural and scientific collaboration with 
the Republic of Dahomey. i 


23 Publication of joint Soviet-Hungarian state- 


ment in connection with visit to Moscow of 
Hungarian Party and governmental delegation, 
concluded on July 22. 

Arrival in Moscow of Patty central committee 
first secretaries and heads of government of 
the Comecon countries. 

Arrival in Moscow of delegation from the 
Congress of the Republic of Colombia, headed 
by the president of the House of Representa- | 
tives. 

Mme Indira Gandhı arrives in Moscow at 
invitation of Minister of Culture E. A. 
Furtseva. 


24 Soviet delegation, headed by Minister of Social 


Security of the Ukrainian SSR A. F. Fedorov 
and including editors of Pravda and Izvestia 
P. A, Satyukov and A. I. Adzhubei and TASS 
Director General D. P. Goryunovy, leaves by 
air for Havana to attend celebration of tenth 
anniversary (July 26) of storming of the 
Moncada fortress. 


¢ 


) Arrival in Soviet Union of delegation from 


Communist Party of Israel, including its 
central committee secretary general, 
Publication of message from Khrushchev 
to the heads of state and government of the 
African countries taking part in the conference 


` at Addis Ababa, ` 
26 Publication of treaty between governments of 


USSR, United Kingdom and USA on the 
banning of nuclear tests in the atmosphere, in 
outer apace and under water, and of communi- 
qué concerning the meeting of representatives 
of these countries on this subject. 
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27 


+ 


29 


r 


Arrival in Moscow of ‘delegation from 
Communist Party of Luxembourg, headed by 
its secretary general. 

Report of production by the Gorky Auto- 
mobile Works of prototypes, of “GAZ-53” 
truck, with a loading ‘capacity of 4 tons and a 
115-horsepower engine of new design. f 

Report of opening of factory ın Ulan-Ude 
for manufacturing large sections for prefabri- 
cated houses. 

Political A EPE Committee of the 
Warsaw Pact countries meets in Moscow. 


Natural gas deposit of over 100, 060 million 
cubic meters, discovered at Punga, Tyumen 
Oblast. 

Publication of communiqué on visit to USSR 
of Congolese (Léopoldville) parliamentary 
delegation from July 12 to 26. 


Publication of Khrushchev’s teplies to , - 


questions put by Pravda and Izvestia correspon- 
dents in connection with the conclusion of 
Anglo-Soviet-American talks on banning 
nuclear tests. 

Publication of resolution edi on July 25 
by conference Of Party central committee first 
secretaries and heads öf government of the 
Warsaw Pact countries. A 

Report of completion of hydroelectric station 
on Mamakan River, in Irkutsk Oblast. 

Signing in Teheran of Soviet-Iranian 
agreement on economic and technical coopera 
tion in constructing hydroelectric installations 
on the frontier river Araks, melioration of the 
Gulf of Pablevi, improving stocks of sturgeon 


in the Caspian and building eleven granaries in 


various patt of Iran. . 
Publication of communiqués on conference 


_ of Party first secretaries and heads of govern- 


ment of Comecon countries, held on July 
24— 26, and meeting of Political Consultative 
Committee of Warsaw Pact countries, held on 


' July 26. 


Soviet Navy Day. 


Report of arrival in Moscow of delegation of 
United States foreign trade experts to: study 
questions relating to Soviet-American and 
international trade. 


Arrival in Algiers of Soviet economic 
delegation headed by Uzbek Party Central: 
Committee First Secretary Sh. R. Rashidov. 


30 Arrival in Moscow of chairman of the National 


Council of the Indian Communist Party. . 
Publication of report on press conference 
devoted to the Third Moscow International 
Film Festival. 
Report of work having ewan on construc- | 


>» tion of hydroelectric station at Sayany-gory, 


neat Shushenskoe, on the Enisei. 


31 Arrival in Moscow, at invitation of Soviet 


Commussidn for UNESCO Affairs, of Director 
General of UNESCO, 

Delegation from Soviet Committee for the - 
Defense of Peace, headed by the Committce’s 
deputy chairman, G. A. Zhukov, leaves by air 
for Japan to take part in the Eleventh Inter- 
national Conference for~ the Banning of 
Atomic and- Nuclear Weapons, due to take 
place at Hiroshima and Nagasaki. 

Report of completion of first section of 
water conduit from Yaskhan, in the Karakumy , 
Desert (Krasnovodsk Oblast), to the town of 
Nebit-Dag. 


Nee 





Changes and Appointments 


5 A. P. Filippov replaced by G. A. Bogdanov as 


Secretary of the Leningrad Oblast Party In- ' 
dustrial Committee, 


7 V. V. Shcherbitsky elected First Secretary of 


the Dnepropetrovsk Oblast Party Industrial 
Committee, 


14 Chairman of the State Committee for Electrical 


Engineering N. A. Obolensky and Deputy 
Chairmen of the National Economic Conncil 
(Sovnarkhoz) of the USSR V. D, Lebedev and 
V. A. Kalmakarov appointed Ministers of oe 
USSR. 


17-Z. R. Rakhimbabaev replaced by R. N. Nisha- 
~ nov as Uzbek Party Central Committee Secre- 


tary and Presidium member 1n connection with 
his transfer to other work. 


24 Colonel General A. V..Gerasimov first men- 


tioned as a Deputy Minister of Defense. 


INSTITUTE ACTIVITIES 


Soviet Literature and Soviet Reality 


On July 16-17, 1963, the Institute, for the Study of the USSR held its fifteenth 
annual conference in Munich on the subject, “Soviet Literature and Soviet 
Reality.” The conference was attended by about one hundred and fifty Soviétolo- 
gists, who had come to Munich from almost all-the countries of Western Europe, 
from Turkey ‘and the United States of America. In addition, those present 
included American, African and Asian students of Soviet affairs who had been 

“following the Institute’s summer seminar, conducted in Russian under the 
guidance éf specialists in different aspects of Sovietology—Soviet foreign policy, 
Communist ideology, sociological and economic problems amd the state of 
Soviet science, literature and art, For these young people, the ‘conference formed 

the climax of their’stay in Munich. 


The introductory speech ‘was delivered by Fedor Stepun, Professor Emeritus 
of Munich University for Russian Language ‘and Literature, who stressed that 
the subject of every culture is a nation, not society.and still less a social class 
such as the proletariat. He drew attention to the “superhistorical” nature of art 
and its timelessness, and recalled Boris-Pasternak’s remarks that the best work 
of literature is the Book of Revelation and “great is the writer who completes 
it.” He wished success to writers both’ Soviet and émigré in the building of the 
“Russia of the future.” 


A general survey, “The Various Stages of Literature in the USSR,” was given 
by a young specialist in literature, Dr. Alexander -Steininger, who maintained 
that Soviet culture is nof a direct continuation of Russian pre-revolutionary i 

-culture but something by nature rather different, bound by the political principles 
of the Communist ideology and charged’ with pragmatic, utilitarian functions. 
The Bolshevik Revolution, he said, interrupted the development of Russian 
literature, with the result that the first fifteen years of the Soviet era were a period 

` of difficulties during which Russian literature was being transformed into Soviet. 

The last five years had been marked, not only by Party inroads and unsuccessful 

attempts to create a “positive hero,” but by individualistic trends and a public 
broaching of the problem of “fathers and sons.” The latest period had seen the 
destruction of the myth of the Party’s infallibility and the advance of Soviet 
writers and poets to the limit of what was politically permissible. Dr. Steininger 
concluded with the assertion that the latest -Party attack could only to a limited 
degree check the trend toward freedom in literature, since its further development, 
although the object of Party disapproval, was conditioned also by the intellectual 
and spiritual growth of Soviet society, in particular that of the younger generation. 
The principal theme of the conference, “Soviet Literature and Soviet Reality,” 
was dealt with by Leonid Rzhevsky, of Lund University, who reminded his hearers 
that in depicting present-day life in the USSR the Soviet writer is bound by the’ 
- requirements of “socialist realism.” These amount to a prescription of some 


` 
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themes, on which writers ate expected to write, and a taboo placed on others, 
which have to be ignored. Selecting his examples from the literature of the last 
‘seven years, Mr. Rzhevsky demonstrated the presence of two currents—the one 
comprising literature complying with Party requirements and the other re- 
presenting a new trend, which he termed “emancipatory realism.” 

Speaking on “The Problem of the Positive Hero in Soviet Literature,” 
A. Gaev began with the Party’s view of Soviet literature as a “heroic” literature 
endowed with the function of bringing Communist ideals home to the masses. 
The position in reality, he said, by no means corresponded to that in‘theory: 
so far, Soviet literature had by no means been dominated by the hero required: 
by the Party leaders. The “positive hero” of Soviet theory could only be created 
by ignoring reality; it was no more than a lifeless puppet, an abstract image 
of the man of the even more abstract future. Mr. Gaev concluded with the 
assurance that if a stilted Party hero has made his appearance in the Soviet 
literary journals of today, it is only a temporary phenomenon. The “positive 
hero” is a reflection of Communist dogma, and mere dogma is not the equal of 
real life. 


' The subject of “The Spiritual Opposition in Soviet Society” was discussed 
by Yury Marin, who announced that for his purpose he was considering Soviet 
prose and verse as a sensitive instrument for measuring processes that were going 
‘on in Soviet life in general. He pointed out that the tendency to subject everything 
to doubt and criticism was a characteristic feature of the young Soviet intelligentsia 
of today, exténding its scope to include what only a few years ago had been 
regarded as a “holy of holies” strictly beyond the bounds of all discussion. The 
Soviet leaders, he said, had realized that if the tendency of the intelligentsia toward 
freedom of thought was not checked in time, it would develop from a struggle 
for freedom in literature into one for civic freedom in general. There had arisen 
an intellectual opposition to the regime that was broad in its scope: its features 
included a striving for a universal human culture to be arrived at by mutual 
recognition and exchange of the spiritual values of Hastand West; a demand for 
recognition of the right of youth to mold the future for itself, associated with 
the question of the “collective guilt” of the present Soviet leaders for the Stalinist 
past and a call to fight present-day Stalinism; a desire to “purge,” to “redigest” 
Communism and to picture the Communist regime of the future as one charac- 
terized by absolute freedom, democracy and humanism; finally, a search for a 
new world outlook that shall keep step with the rapid progress of science, having 
recognized the inadaptability of Marxism-Leninism and the impossibility of 
placing a Marxist interpretation upon every new discovery of natural science. 
The “ideological” plenary session of the Party Central Committee, held in June 
of this year, said Mr. Marin, had been intended as an occasion for putting the 
final touches tò the process of rooting out the intellectual opposition, but in 
fact it was unable to point out any triumph on the part of the Party leaders in this 


campaign.* . 
1 See Yury Marin, “An Ideological Party Plenum,” Bullen, Munich, 1963, No. 8. 
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Irina Bushman delivered a brief paper on “The' Universal Human Element 
in Soviet Lyrical Poetry,” based on the work of the talented Soviet poet Semen 
Kirsanov with occasional comparisons of other poets. Mrs. Bushman drew 
attention to the presence in Kirsanov’s poetry of eternal themes such as love, 
nature, the meaning of life, etc., and pointed out that young Soviet poets fre- 
quently ‘go beyond the bounds of the materialistic philosophy. 


“Soviet Military Literature” was dealt with by N. Galay, who said that works 
of fiction about World War H mostly presented to the reader the figure of the 
“positive” war hero, who fights in recognition of his duty to the Party and in a 
spirit of “implacable hatred” for the enemy. Most of these works describe the 
realities of war with an overlay of Party propaganda; only a few such as the 
lyrical pottry of Konstantin Simonov and some others reveal the inner drama 
of the man at the front, the triumph of the spirit over the flesh, of duty over the 
instinet of self-preservation, in this way approaching genuine imaginative litera- 
ture. In recent years, he said, there had appeared a number of books on war 
subjects which convinced the reader by their truth to life and their ability to 
penetrate the real nature of war, revealing its pointlessness, its destructiveness 
and, what is new in Soviet literature, expressing the feeling of chivalry and 
compassion for the enemy. Mr. Galay referred to the reproaches addressed at 
the June session of the Central Committee by Epishev to Soviet war writers, 
that their work had lost the heroic spirit and was undermining the education of 
the younger generation in the USSR, and concluded by rejecting as groundless 
the Party critics’ condemnation of these new tendencies as ‘““Remarquism.” The 
“thaw” in war literature had nothing to do with the nihilistic colportage char- 
acteristic of “Remarquism” but represented a search for new paths. 


Y. Pismenny, N. Menchukov and Nadezhda Teodorovich delivered brief 
papers on “The Soviet Theory of Satire and Humor,” “Scientific Fiction” and 
“Fragments of Religious Subjects in Soviet Belles-Lettres” respectively. 


The second day of the conference opened with a paper by the Belorussian 
Anthony Adamovich (United States), who spoke on the “National Literatures 
of the USSR.” Mr. Adamovich pointed out that today there are over fifty national 
literatures represented in the Soviet Union, among which Russian literature 
occupies leading place. Under Stalin in particular, the non-Russian literatures 
were subjected to a considerable process of unification, sometimes becoming 
mere versions of Russian literature in other languages, and so were little more 
than provincial backwaters in the literary activity of a single tremendous state. 
A great deal for the development and activization of the non-Russian literatures 
had been done in the last ten years by the rehabilitation of non-Russian writers 
who had been condemned in Stalin’s day for what they had written not only 
under the Soviet regime but also before the Revolution. Speaking of processes 
common to all Soviet literature, Mr. Adamovich drew attention to a number of 
interesting phenomena, including the “self-rehabilitation” of former “fellow- 
travelers” (poputchiki) (Ilya Ehrenbureg’s The Thaw and the work of Konstantin 
Paustovsky). The new wave of publications by young Soviet writers he called by 
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“the apt naime of neopoputchiki He drew attention to ihe apparent Ta D 


“. of young writers to accept “coexistence” with the Party and its demands, on 


` the principle, “Render unto Caesar that which is Caesar’s,” and to the cryptog- \ 


= -graphy by virtue of which the important thing was not the author’s literal text, © 
_ as such, but what the reader made out of it. Mr. Adamovich also stressed that all .” - 
_ the national cultures of the USSR, including - the Russian, were under constant 
‘.pressure from the Party and subjected alternately to de- and: re-Stalinization, 
_ undergoing now a “thaw,” now a “freeze.” 


I..Koshelivets dealt with “The Last Ten Years of Ukrainian Soviet Piecewise? 


Under Stalin, Ukrainian litérature had suffered especial losses. According to the 


speaker’s estimate, during the prewar period alone about two hundred and fifty 
Ukrainian writers had lost their lives. A revival did not come about? until the 


.. de-Stalinization of 1956, and Ukrainian prose and verse had particularly flourished 
- during the last year and a half, The work of young Ukrainian writers effered 


particularly vivid evidence of the conflict between the older and the younger 


- generations: the younger writers not only criticized their elders but demonstra- 


tively kept their distance from them. 
Brief contributions were made by Dr. Bogdan Feédenko on “The Aesthetic 


- and Social Ideas of Young Ukrainian Writers”; by R. Traho on “The Develop- 


ment of a Multinational North Caucasian Literature”; by Suleiman Tekiner on 
“The Most Recent Literature of Azerbaidzhan”; by Levon Mikirtitchian on “Con- 
temporary Armenian Literature”; by Pavel Urban on “Problems of National 


- History in Belorussian Soviet Literature”; by Sh. Kalandadze on “The-Most ` 

~ Récent Literature of Georgia”; and ‘by Veli Zunnun on “The Development of 
` the Turkic-Language Literatures of Turkestan.” In every case, the speaker drew 
` attention to the remarkable increase in literary activity during recent years and 


to the appeals of writers for literary freedom and an end to national restrictions in ` 
literature. It is worth noting that most of these speakers agreed that the future 


of the “‘national’”—i.e., non-Russian—literatures will depend on the issue of the 


general struggle riow going on.between the Soviet rita and the Party 


„leaders. ~ 


Speakers during the discussion lorn the main papers included Messrs. 
I. Majstrenko, Anver, Marin, Shumilin, Menchukov, von Richthofen, Dr. S. 


l ` Torossian, Prof. P. Fedenko and Anthony Adamovich. Mr. Marin drew attention 


;, to new national sttivings in the work of young Russian writers and poets, 


‘strivings which were, he said, quite different from the drumbeating Russian 


, patriotism of Stalin’s day, which had been imposed on writers by higher ‘authority. 


This new “Russianism” was based largely on ethical ideas, some of them closely 


; > linked with old Russian spiritual values. Prof. Fedenko regarded the method of ' 
` so-called “socialist realism” as a kind of “fantastic socialism,” as an attempt to 
- create a distortiñg mirror in which to reflect Soviet reality. 


G. D. 
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The Institute for the Study of the USSR is a research organization 
composed of former Soviet citizens whose aim it is to furnish reliable 
information regarding conditions and trends in the Soviet Union 
today. The offices of the Institute, which was founded in 1950, are in 

, Munich, Germany. Its studies embrace the general field of the social 
sciences, including various aspects of economics, law, government 
and Party, history, education, religion, literature and social organi- 
zation. The views expressed in the Bulletin or other Institute publi- 
cations are those of their authors. Contributors are not bound by any 
single political philosophy nor are their views to be construed as 
representing those of the Institute. 


* 


All comments and inquiries are most welcome and should be 
addressed to: 


Institute for the Study of the USSR 
Editor, Bulletin 
Mannhardtstrasse 6 
Munich, Germany 
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i ARTICLES 


Changes in the Structure of Soviet Society 
H. AKHMINOV 


Mr. Akhminov’s article describes, with the aid of diagrams, the nature of the social 
processes which mark the Communist reconstruction of society in the USSR. Although 
the author’s approach to the problem from the standpoint of economic determinism, i.e., 
his analysis of all social processes in a purely economic light, leads to some simplifications, 
we publish the article here as dealing with a subject of considerable topical importance. 


The structure of Soviet society is determined by the -social processes which 
Russia has experienced during the last half century or so. The most important 
of these is the Revolution of 1917, which overthrew the old autocratic regime 
and replaced it with the Communist dictatorship. 

The first diagram represents the structure of society on the eve of the 1917 
Revolution. It should be pointed out straight away that its proportions must not 
be taken literally. The aristocracy constituted.no more than about 0.5 percent of 

_ the entire population, and if its area in the diagram were reduced to that logically 
required by its true size, it would be hardly visible. Moreover, what is important 
for us is to see the structure and the tensions that were present. 

At that time, the social pyramid was unhealthy: the numerical strength of the 
aristocracy, or, to put it in more general terms, of the country’s leaders, was too 
small in relation to the population as a whole. Consequently, many potential or 
actually extant posts at the top were vacant, with the natural result that people 
of talent at lower levels strove to occupy these posts. The arrows indicate the 
social conflicts, almost all of which were between the aristocracy and the rest of 
the population, although we should not overlook the friction between the 
bourgeoisie and the socialist intelligentsia. e; 

The political program of all sections of the revolutionary intelligentsia was 
summed up in the words “democracy”? and “sogjalism,” both of which terms 
could be understood in various ways. Under “democracy,” all members of the 
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revolutionary intelligentsia understood an abolition of the monarchy and of 
the rights of the aristocracy, but beyond that point interpretations began to differ. 
‘The moderate wing wanted a parliamentary democracy and the radicals—the 
subsequent Bolsheviks—a “dictatorship of the proletariat,” i.e., a dictatorship of 
their own party, whose members alone were to be free to realize their program. 


“Socialism” denoted the second principle acknowledged by almost all mem- 
bers of the classes in opposition, viz., primarily the intelligentsia and then educated 
persons among the peasantry and working class. Since the term is often under- 
stood to signify the idea of removing the difference between rich and poor, it 
should be pointed out that socialism is by no means so idealistic a movement as 
its members maintain. It is a political program which offers certain material 
advantages for its supporters but not necessarily for the broad masses. In fact, 
every form of socialism requires that the state should take a mote active part in 
economic activity and its most extreme form, Communism, demands a complete 
nationalization of the means of production. This means that a certain social 
process takes place: if, for example, a factory is nationalized, some one else has 
to take over its control and administration. We therefore come to the general 
conclusion that socialism aims at making leading posts in the economy accessible 
without possessing capital of one’s own. 


What the Russian Revolution of 1917 consequently amounted to—here we 
are treating the overthrow of the Tsarist government in February and the first 
Bolshevik revolution of October 1917 as a single process—was the breakthrough 
of the potential leading stratum, the Russian intelligentsia, which under Tsarism 
had possessed no capital and in practice only limited political rights, to the 
leading posts in the country. In other words, the Russian Revolution was born 
not, as many people suppose, of an ambition to remove the conflict between rich 
and poor, but of the ambition for power of the new class. 


It is not generally known that the expression “the new class,” which is today 
universally familiar through Milovan Djilas’s book of that name, goes back to 
Lenin, who expressly described himself as the leader and spokesman of this class. 
In April-May 1920, he wrote in his well-known book Left-wing Communism : 
An Infantile Disorder: 


The dictatorship of the proletariat [i.e., of the Communist Party] is the most 
self-sacrificing and merciless war waese by the new os against a more powerful 
enemy, against the bourgeoisie . . 


In August 1921, he confirmed this statement as something to be taken for 
granted: 


Everyone knows that the October Revolution has in fact brought new forces, 
a new class, to the fore...” 


1 V, 1. Lenin, Socbineniya (Works), 4th ed., Vol. XXXI Moscow, 1950, p. 27, 
2 Ibid., Vol. XXXIIL 1952, p. 5. 


` 


_ This process is illustrated in the second diagram: the aristocracy, the bour- 
geoisie, the moderate socialist intelligentsia and in part the richer peasantry, in a 
word the former leading strata, were overthrown and dispossessed. As a result, 
many places at the summit of the social structure became vacant, and are repre- 
sented in the diagram by the empty space at the top of the pyramid. Power was 
concentrated in the hands of a small stratum of Communists; in the diagram, the 
thin arrow represents the stratum of the old revolutionaries and the larger arrow 
that of the new Communist intelligentsia. 

It is impossible here to examine the question why most representatives of the 
Russian revolutionary intelligentsia, a group which in 1917 numbered 500,000 
at the most, decided for a radical realization of the program of abolishing private 
property; but it is important to bear in miod that precisely this was the true 
program of the Communists. In the Communist Manifesto, Marx and Engels 
formulated the classical sentence: . 


The distinguishing feature of Communism is... the abolition of bourgeois 


property... 
In this sense, the theory of the Communists may be summed up in the single 


sentence: Abolition of private property.® 


Ever since the Revolution, Communists have been bent on removing private 
property already in existence or preventing its occurrence. The difficulty of 
realizing this aim constitutes the cardinal problem of the Soviet social order, and 
the class structure of Soviet society is determined by the attitude taken on this 
question by the various sections of the population. In order to understand the 
social tensions that characterize the situation in the USSR, it should also be born 
in mind that the abolition of private property has proved a more difficult task 
than Marx, Engels and Lenin had imagined it to be. In spite of all Marxist teaching 
about the evil of exploiting others, most people cling to the idea of property, and 
one may assume that roughly 90 percent of the population of any country would 
reject the proposal to abolish private property and therewith Communism in 
the sense that they would not vote for it in a free election. Those who stand for 
the abolition of private property therefore need to display much skill and brutality 
in order to impose their program upon the majority of the population: without 
an organization of professional politicians, the task is impossible, 

And indeed, the first prerequisite for a Communist victory in Russia or any- 
where else was, and is, the existence of a new type of party, an organization of 
professional revolutionaries that is built up in almost military fashion. This 
organization existed in Russia in the form of the Bolshevik Party, created by 
Lenin in 1903. 

Another requirement for the victory of Communism is the adoption of 

. offensive tactics and the use of misleading slogans, which is also due to the 
fact that the great majority of the population, whatever the country may be, is 
opposed to Communism as meaning the abolition of private property. The use 
of these tactics was especiallyeevident in Russia during the Civil War. 


3 Karl Marx and Frederick Engels, Selected Works in Two Volumes, Vol. I, Moscow, 1958, p. 47. 
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Many people fail to appreciate, or they have forgotten, that the Communists 
do not owe their victory in Russia to their slogans. The success of the October 
1917 coup d'état was due, not to a knowledge of Marx’s works on the part of the 
soldiers, who were mostly illiterate, but to the promises made by the Communists 
to the warweary soldiery that a peace treaty would immediately be contracted 
with Germany. Similarly, the Communist victory in the ensuing Civil War came 
about, not because the Russian peasantry dreamt of the possibility of one day 
working in the kolkhozes, but because they had been promised an agrarian reform 
which would allow them to share the land of the estate owners among them. 
‘Thus, the Communists came to power, not because the great majority of the 
Russian people agreed to an abolition of private property, but because, on the 
contrary, the champions of this program, the Communists, knew how to make 
good use of the desire of the broad masses to acquire and to retain property. The 
aspiration of the poor to acquire some property was therefore the force that made 
it possible to dispossess the rich. i 


The results of this process may be seen in the second diagram, where it can 
be seen that the number of prosperous peasants has increased through the division 
of the landed estates. The gray arrow in the middle represents the bourgeoisie, 
which acquired some property after the Revolution by exploiting the fact that at 
first the Communists were relatively tolerant vis-a-vis small property owners. ` 
The gray patch on the left beneath the black arrows indicates a group which 
exercised functions similar to those of the bourgeoisie: these are the production 
and distribution managers, factory directors, those in charge of state purchasing 
and sales offices, etc., within the framework of state-run industry and trade. The 
fact that this group is indicated in the same way as the old and the new bourgeoisie 
is intended to show that they are all fundamentally one and the same category, 
except that this particular group works within the state apparatus; until 1927, 
they were not numerous. It will be seen that the numbers of workers were 
growing, while the poor peasants at the base of the pyramid were becoming less 
numerous as a result of the distribution of the estate owners’ lands and the in- 
_ crease in the numbers of small property owners. 


To sum up, the social significance of the Communist revolution in its first 
stage, the abolition of the old leading stratum, comprises the dispossession and 
destruction, in part physical, of the propertied classes, i.e., the aristocracy and the 
“bourgeoisie” —entrepreneurs, tradespeople, houseowners, etc.—, who together 
made up a total of 187,000,000 persons, or about 11.7 percent of the entir 
population. ; 

Matters did not rest, however, with the dispossession of the richer classes 
only. During the years 1929—34, during the forcible collectivization of agriculture, 
which may be regarded as the second Bolshevik revolution, large sections of the 
population wefe subjected to the same process, i.e., not only the most prosperous 
peasants, the “kulaks” (from the Russian word for fist, Aw/ak), who amounted to 
6,900,000 persons, or 4.6 percent of the population, but the entire peasant class 
was dispossessed, although in another manner. They were obliged, that is, to 
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surrender their property to the kolkhozes, the collective farms, and were allowed 
to retain only a very small plot for their own use, no horses and at the most 
one cow. 


The purpose of this virtually total dispossession of almost the entire population 
was to enable the state to take over immeasurable ‘resources for the rapid indus- 
trialization of the country and apply them on the basis of a ruthless exploitation 
of the peasantry and the working class. On the basis of this industrialization, 
there arose the so-called “new class” of the Soviet aristocracy. These two processes 
may be easily observed with the aid of statistics on the population of the USSR. 


The first consequence of the country’s rapid industrialization was an increase 
in the urban population at the expense of that in rural areas. Whereas in 1913 the 
cities accounted for 18 percent of the total population, by 1960 this proportion 
had risen to 48 percent. Today, it is even 50 percent. The second consequence 
was a tapid increase in the number of people engaged in mental work of some 
kind, at the expense of manual workers, as may be seen from the following table: 


, 


à 1939 1959 
Persons engaged in primarily physical work .... 60,800,000 78,600,000 


Persons engaged in primarily mental work ...... 11,800,000 20,500,000 
\ Total engaged in production ..... 72,600,000 99,100,000 


SOURCE. Narednoe kboxpatstvo SSSR » 1960 goda, " Statistscbesky srernt (The National Economy of the USSR in 1960, A 
Statistical Yearbook), Moscow, 1961, pp 28-35. 


These data give no more than an approximate picture, since. they refer to the 
years 1939 and 1959, whereas the process of industrialization began in 1929. 
A clearer idea is furnished by data on‘the number of specialists in the years 1926 

and 1959; in which general censuses of the population were carried out. These 
provid: the following result: 
1926 ' 1959 


Persons in charge of enterprises, construction 

sites, collective and state farms, government 

offices and their departments ...... ... ... a 365,000 2,223,000 
Engineers and qualified agronomists* .......... 267,000 4,683,000 
Members of the teaching profession ........... ‘ 486,000' 3,276,000 
Members of the medical profession............. : 199,000 1,702,000 
Sclentistas silt sineed NE oa chee Be Wands 14,000 316,000 
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SOURCE: Narodnoe kboxpaisteo = # 1960 godu: Statsstubesky exbegeduk (The National Economy of the USSR in 1960: A 
Satstcal Veron Moscow, 1961, p. 37 


Such changes i a country’s social structure are not confined to the Soviet 
Union; they occur in every community passing through a period of industrial- 
ization. But in the Soviet Union the process shows some peculiarities which are 
due to the way in which it was carried out, in particular to the fact that it took 
place in a country with a state-controlled economy and was accompanied by the 
abolition of private property. 
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The first of these peculiarities is that the raw materials industry was created 
much more rapidly than is usual when other industrialization methods are 
adopted. Secondly, it was the most expensive method of industrialization that 
history had known so far. With the abolition of private property, the government 
acquired control of the country’s entire material and labor resources, but events 
showed that the manner in which both the one and the other were put to use was 
extremely uneconomical. In the view of virtually all Western observers, much 
more might have been achieved with the same resources if a wiser economic 
policy had been-adopted, so that what was in fact achieved here was due primarily 
to sheer wealth of material. 


The third peculiar feature of Soviet industrialization methods was the emer- 
gence of an army of “Party whips” whose function was by means of &gitation to 
drive the workers on to greater productivity—a class, therefore, that was not 
engaged in productive work. Since this is an important feature which must 
constantly be borne in mind if'one is to understand the logic behind the develop- 
ment of a Communist dictatorship, we shall consider it in some detail. 

Every society is built up along the lines of a pyramid, and as far as the leader- 
ship of the state, the administration and the economy is concerned Soviet society 
displays no essential structural differences from any other community at a com- 
parable stage of economic development. (The fact that there is no private property 
in the Soviet Union is another matter: this concerns the juridical, not the struc- 
tural, constitution of society.) 

There is, however, one peculiarity which is of great importance: this lies in 
- the fact that alongside each state or economic organ there is a corresponding unit 

of the Party apparatus, consisting entirely of professional Party officials; and it 
is these Party organs that are the real wielders of power. A factory director is not 
entitled to appoint or dismiss a senior employee without permission from the 
corresponding unit of the Party apparatus. In addition, there is in every office 
and every enterprise a Party representative who keeps a check on everything and 
when necessaty denounces his seniors and colleagues. 

This system is shown in the third diagram, as it developed during the years 
1927—37. The thick black lines show the Party apparatus, which grips the whole 
of society in its claws. The dark mass in the center is the new technical intelli- 
gentsia, whose numbers have increased considerably. It will also be noted that 
at this period there is still a fair amount of empty space at the top, i.e., considerable 
opportunity to rise higher. In the top right-hand corner are shown the elements 
which were put aside during this period. These are the peasants who had fought 

the old regime in the ranks of the Red Army, had acquired land and through their 
own efforts had grown more prosperous than before, the new bourgeoisie and 
the majority of the old professional revolutionaries, who had lost their lives in 
the course of the purges. 

The Party apparatus is absolutely indispensable for the existence of a Commu- 
nist dictatorship. Although, a? we have said, a Communist industrialization for 
the most part produces the same changes in the social structure as any other, the 
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fact that it is based on a complete abolition of private property means that any 
attempt to take this path results in internal tensions of a remarkable order. There 
is nothing surprising in this. It is perfectly natural that people should hang on 
to their property and resist any attempt to dispossess them of it. If the peasants, 
craftsmen, merchants and petty traders who constitute the overwhelming majority 
of the population of any country are confronted with the prospect of being 
dispossessed, they rise in opposition. Such a task can, therefore, only be carried 
out if a definite organization, “the Party,” exists to nip all resistance in the bud, 
if need be by force of arms. 


Even after private property has been abolished: a system of collective: farming 
established and industry placed in the hands of the state, “the Party” must still 
be there and prepared to exercise about the same measure of force.’ When the 
` abolition of private property has removed all hope of profit and inheritance, the 
desire to work sinks to such a degree that scarely anything is achieved*if “the 
Party” is not there to apply compulsion. Consequently, an army of “Party whips” 
is still essential after the “construction of socialism” has been completed. (It goes 
without saying that the existence of such an army of “Party whips,” most of 
whom exercise their function professionally, is a heavy burden on the country’s 
economy. The number of persons in the Soviet Union engaged in forcing others 
to work may be estimated at about half a million.) 

A further feature of the Party apparatus as a special social class is that it can 
only exercise its furictions by virtue of the abolition of private ownership of the 
means’ of production. A Party official, as one not employed in the production 
process, has the right and the opportunity to interfere in the affairs of a production 
official only when the factory is nationalized, for no private entrepreneur would 
tolerate such interference. 


With reference to the third diagram, it should be added that the filling in of 
the hollow claws with the same shading as is used to indicate the technical 
intelligentsia also has some significance. In spite of the constant conflicts that 
took. place between the Party officials and the managers, they nevertheless had 
a certain interest in common during the years 1927—37, for so long as the process 
of industrialization—i.e.,'the process of original accumulation of capital, which 
could only be amassed by exploiting the population at large—lasted, the technical 
intelligentsia was interesting in seeing that the Party apparatus held the rest of the 
population under control. In this way, they formed, so to speak, the “marrow” 
of the claws which held the population in their grip. 


The situation changed once mote after the original accumulation of capital 
had largely been completed about the year 1937. When industrialization has been 
completed by means of abolishing private property, as is the case in the Soviet 
Union today, the social tensions do not abate, as they may be seen to do in the 
case of industrialization under a system of private capital, but rather increase. 
The old tensions remain—the conflict between the masses of the population, dis- 
satisfied with poor living stanflards, and the entire leading stratum; the conflict 
between the desire of the masses to have property of their own and that of “the 
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Party” to abolish it; the conflict between the reluctance to work produced by the 
impossibility of acquiring property and the efforts of the Party apparatus to spur 
the masses on to ever higher productivity, and so on. A new conflict, however, 
arises in addition to these, namely, that between the tendency of the majority 
of the new intelligentsia gradually to assume a bourgeois character and the ort, 
of the Party apparatus to preserve the purity of the Communist doctrine. 


The situation today is illustrated in the fourth diagram, which may be des- 
cribed as follows. Generally speaking, the structure of Soviet society during the 
period 1927-37 has not changed: we continue to find the same social forces at 
work—the Party apparatus, the technical intelligentsia, the workers and the 
kolkhozniks, or collective farmers. The Party apparatus continues to hold the 
whole of Society in its claws, but important qualitative changes affecting the 
community as a whole have appeared i in the interim.‘ Firstly, the formation of the 
new leading stratum, parallel to the process of industrialization, has been com- 
pleted. This is shown in the diagram by filling in the space at the top of the 
pyramid. Secondly, the technical intelligentsia no longer constitutes the “marrow” 
of the dictatorship, but rather a factor directed against the Party apparatus. For 
this reason, the claws in the diagram are left hollow. 


The new development may easily be explained by changes to be observed 
in the fundamental problems with which the country is confronted. During the 
decade 1927—37, the most urgent problem was the country’s rapid industrial- 
ization, the original accumulation of capital, which in the circumstances ob- 
taining at the time could only be carried out by exploiting the population, i.e., 
‘by means of extra-économic pressure brought to bear by the Party apparatus. 
After the country’s industry had been built up, another problem came to the fore, 
that of leading and administering this industry. This demanded a quite different 
political structure from that of the period of original capital accumulation. 
Whereas then political and economic power was concentrated in the hands of 
those at the top of the pyramid, in order to ensure the greatest possible reduction 
in consumption and the maximum exploitation of the population, the leadership 
of industry was now primarily concerned with achieving the highest possible 
output and the most rational of economic policies, since current investments 
could be financed by the profits of production. A rational economic policy, 
however, requires a transference of final authority in matters of decisive impor- 
tance to those who are directly in charge of the economy, which means a weak- 
ening of those at the top of the pyramid. The question whether the political 
authorities outside the economic administration, i.e., the Party apparatus, or the 
captains of industry should possess this final authority and whether the decisions 
should be made on the basis of political or economic criteria has been in the 
foreground of Soviet affairs since 1937, and ever since then a vajn struggle has 
been going on to settle it. 





4 In this connection, we employ the term “qualitative change” to denote a change involving the 
emergence in the social structure of a new category or the disappearance of an old one. A “quantitative 
change,” on the other hand, ‘signifies a modification in the proportions between existing categories. 
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Since the year 1937, there have been no qualitative changes in the structure 
of Soviet society. An analysis of Soviet society shows that the present leading 
stratum of the USSR emerged out of nothing, as it were, in the first half of the ` 
thirties and that since that time no more than a certain fluctuation—although 
admittedly at times a very important fluctuation—has occurred within this 
stratum. There can be no question of the replacement of one stratum by another 
such as, for example, occurred as a result of the Great Purges of 1937—38, in the 
course of which virtually the whole of the old intelligentsia was removed, in- 
` cluding almost all those members of this class who had joined the Revolution 
and seen it through. World War II and the permanent minor purges have con- 
tributed something to the fluctuation within the new leading stratum, but it was 
always the same persons who were affected: those who returned from the war 
resumed their carriers, and even those in the middle leading stratum who have 
been femoved from their posts frequently reappear in another place, perhaps in 
a less conspicuous position. Consequently, we find a steady rise in the average 
age of officials in leading organs, a slowing down in the upward carrier of in- 
dividual persons and an increasing tendency for various cliques to form. 


On the other hand, it is possible to observe certain quantitative changes in 
the course of the development that began in 1937. Here we have in mind primarily 
the steady aggravation of the conflict between the Party apparatus and the tech- 
nical intelligentsia. Seen from the economic point of view, this is the conflict 
between the principle of directing the economy from above and the demands 
of the economists for a transference of decisive authority to the leaders of enter- 
prises and a recognition of the principles of commodity production. Seen from 
the political standpoint, it is the struggle for primacy between politics, i.e., the 
Party, on the one hand and economics, i.e., the industrial managers, on the other. 


The first outward signs of this conflict may he traced back to the year 1937, 
when Stalin, in his notorious speech of March 3 heralding the extension of the 
great purge to broad strata of the population, came down upon those who 
were talking of an end to the class struggle after the construction of socialism— 
that is, in the terminology of the time, after the building up of the country’s 
industry—and consequently were demanding a relaxation of the Party dicta- 
torship. Stalin thereupon advanced his thesis of the intensification of the class 
struggle during the construction of socialism and ordered terroristic measures 
on the widest scale to be undertaken to suppress all opposition. World War II 
pushed this conflict into the background and during the first postwar years, 
which were dominated by the reconstruction of the devastated areas and con- 
solidation of those newly conquered, little was to be heard of it. It reemerged 
toward the end of the forties, when Chairman of the State Planning Commission 
N. A. Voznesensky (1903-50) advanced his demand for recognition of the law 
of value, i.e., the inclusion of elements of commodity production in the Soviet 
economy. Voznesensky was shot soon after, but the problem cropped up again 
in 1952 and once more in 1956, when his theses were raised at the Twentieth 
Party Congress to the status of the “Party line.” 
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The next stage in this conflict came with the large-scale reform of industrial 
management and the establishment of the system of sovnarkhozes in 1958, 


"which indeed brought the power of making effective economic decisions nearer 


to the individual enterprise but not quite near enough and which in any case 
was never realized completely. Then came the demand advanced by Professor 
Liberman in the fall of 1962, that profits should be made the criterion in all 
economic decisions; this demand constituted the climax so far in the conflict, 


‘but it also was rejected out of hand. 


It is not our task here to describe all the conflicts that have arisen, but merely 
to draw attention to the main tensions that are indicated in our fourth diagram 
by the white arrows. Summing up, we arrive at the following pictire. In the 
history of Russia, the Communist dictatorship has had a definite part to play, 
which is now fairly clear: in that country it proved to be, not a postc4pitalist 
phenomenon, but a phenomenon that arose because capitalist development: in 
Russia did not begin at the proper time. The Communist dictatorship, that is, 
assumed that function which in other countries, more especially those which 
today are highly developed, was carried out by capitalism in its early stages, 
i.e., the original accumulation of capital, but in a manner which differs from the 
“norm” in two respects: firstly, it was carried out exclusively under the control 


, of the state, whereas the “norm” is that state and private initiative supplement 


one another, and secondly, the old leading stratum was entirely liquidated in 
the process and replaced by a new one derived from “below,” whereas the 
“norm” is. that the old leading stratum is supplemented and reinforced by the 
recruitment of fresh forces. 


This conclusion entitles us to label modern Communism as a substitute for, 
ot special type of, early capitalism. The point of such a designation is to emphasize 
that with the completion of the original accumulation of capital the internal 
political conflicts have reached a stage at which it is legitimate to begin thinking 
of the end of Communism. There is, indeed, no longer any function of internal 
politics which can justify the existence of a Communist dictatorship, i.e., a 
dictatorship based on the abolition of private property, for the most important 
task at the present stage of development of Soviet society” is that of raising 
living standards, and the solution of this task requires the primacy of the economy 
vis-a-vis the political element, that is to say, in the last analysis the overthrow . 
of the Communist dictatorship. i 


The situation is complicated by the fact that public education has spread 
in the meantime and the “leading role of the Party,” which possibly had some 
justification in a country with a relatively low level of general education—in the 
census of 1926; 43.4 percent of all persons between the ages of 9 and 49 de- 
scribed themselves as illiterate-can now only hinder the country’s development. 
The men on the spot know much better than the leaders at the center how 
current problems are to be solved, and are merely hampered by the instructions 
proceeding from aboye. 
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There is, however, one task in the -field of foreign politics which could 
justify the existence of the Communist dictatorship within the country and 
whose successful solution might serve to suppress internal political conflicts. This 
is the promotion of the Communist world revolution, the extension of Communist 
domination to yet larger areas. The “flight forwards” in the direction of foreign 
expansion is a phenomenon which we have had occasion to observe in the case 
of “normal” capitalism at the appropriate stage of development, and this merely 
confirms the tenability of our view. This is not the place to examine such questions 
as whether a military or a political expansion is likely and whether the Soviets 
are prepared to throw the world into an atomic war or are working for a “con- 
ventional” war. Our purpose is simply to draw attention to the main trends of 
Communist policy vis-a-vis the country’s social development, and within these 
terms of reference it may be confidently stated that the problems of foreign 
politics-and these for a Communist dictatorship are synonymous with the 
struggle for a Communist world revolution—occupy today a quite different 
place in Soviet policies as a whole from that which they occupied in Stalin’s 
day. We need merely recall that during his period of rule Stalin left the USSR 
on only two occasions—to attend the conferences at Teheran and Berlin—whereas 
Khrushchev spends about one-tenth of his time abroad. 

There are Soviet documents in existence to testify that the leaders of the 
USSR are counting upon a powerful extension of the Communist empire in 
the next twenty years. In the ‘latter half of 1961, Academician S. G. Strumilin, 
who has on many occasions shown himself as the man who formulates future plans 
for the top leaders, published an article with the significant title, “The World in 
Twenty Years’ Time,” in which it is stated without any ambiguity that in 1980 
at least one half of the world will be under Communist rule. And since the 
“suppression of the spontaneity” of Historical development is one of the most 
important elements in Marxism-Leninism, i.e., the Leninist interpretation of 
Marx, it must be assumed that the Soviets will do all in their power in order to 
induce that course of events which, they hope, will help them to overcome the 
tensions in the internal political situation.. 

And so the small figures in the bottom left-hand corner of each diagram 
represent the most important stages in the development of Communism in the 
Soviet Union—the upheavals culminating in the year 1917, the tragedy of collapse 
during the period 1917—27, the work on construction in the decade 1927-37 
and the pressure for expansion from the year 1937 to the present day. 
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CURRENT SOVIET AFFAIRS 
Agriculture 


Soviet Purchases of Canadian and Australian Wheat 


When the Soviet Union completed the largest grain purchase in Canadian 
history, involving 6.5 million tons of wheat, it acknowledged that Khrushchev 
had again failed to solve the USSR’s perennial grain problem and that the country 
is now going through a “time of troubles.” At the same time, another sale of 
1.6 million tons of wheat was negotiated with Australia, thus bringing Soviet 
wheat imports so far scheduled for 1963—64 to the record level of over 8 million 
tons. In all likelihood, further purchases will take place. 


The suddenness with which these trade agreements were concluded dis- 
tinguishes them from all previous deals and renders them little short of economic 
sensations. They reflect the magnitude of the failure of Soviet agriculture to 
achieve the “mighty upsurge in output” which Khrushchev has so often predicted. 
The USSR has not had a bumper harvest since 1958, and there have been only 
two in the ten years since Stalin’s death. 


The dimensions of this failure become apparent when the 8 million tons 
contracted so far for shipment during 1963—64 are compared with Soviet grain 
imports over the period 1955-61: 


Soviet Grain Imports, 1955—61 


(Metric Tons) 
1955 1956 1957 1958 1959 1960, 1961 
Wheat ........ 29,000 443,000 122,000 323,000 247,000 98,000 656,000 
Rice... 487,000 638,000 370,000 500,000 689,000 501,000 20,000 
Coarse Grains.. 276,000 50,000 30,000 458,000 9,000 142,000 23,000 
Total ...... 792,000 1,131,000 522,000 1,281,000 945,000 741,000 699,000 


SOURCES: Vnssbayaya torgeviya SSSR xa 1959 god (Foreign Trade of the USSR for 1959), Moscow, 1960, pp 35—56, Vmerhupaya 
#orgsviya e 1961 ged (Foreign Trade of the USSR for 1961), Moscow, 1962, pp. 39—40; Sonet Agrecultaral Trads 1955—1961, 
Washington, D.C., 1963, p. 15. 


` By comparison, it is worth noting that throughout the period of Lend-Lease 
and UNRRA operations, i.e., 1941-56, the United ‘States shipped a total of 
700,000 tons of wheat and 550,000 tons of pulses to the Soviet Union. 


Although the USSR is among the world’s leading’ producers of grain—the 

United States and China outproduce it-, it has been a consistent importer of 
` grains. The astronomical rise in wheat imports clearly indicates that both strategic 
and commercial wheat reservés were endangered and that their immediate 
replenishment was a political necessity. 
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Grain Harvests and State Purchases 


The dimensions of the grain harvest assumed more definite proportions when 
TASS announced on September 12, with the understatement usual in such cases, 
that although unfavorable weather had adversely affected crops, state purchases 
of grain would approximate to those recorded in 1959 and 1960. As the data for 
these years are known, it is possible project for the first time the volume of this 
years’ marketable grain stocks. 


State Purchases of and Areas Sown to Grain, 1940 and 1958—63 


State Porchases Sown Area 

(Toas) (Hectares) 
OY RORY ht OP AA 36,400,000 110,000,000 
TOES ESEE 56,600,000 125,000,000 
° ET MENEE E E E AAS 46,600,000 120,000,000 
ETA EEOAE 46,700,000 122,000,000 
P96 EEEIEE 52,100,000 128,000,000 
1962....... pias feat ene ah 56,600,000 136,000,000 
TOES oid tse EEA N 46,600,000* 139,000,000 


* Estimate, 
SOURCES: Narodmoe Abaxpatstvo SSSR » 1961 oe Stalistichesky exbegodath (Tho National -Economy of the pennies A 
PAE Moscow, 1962, pp. 305 and 324—25, TASS, September 12, 1963. 


Thus, although the area sown to grain in 1963 is the largest in Soviet history, 
state purchases may be 20 percent less than in 1962. This decline becomes the 
more remarkable when one bears in mind that the 1963 sown area is 17 percent 
greater than in the two years in which state purchases were at a level comparable, 
according to TASS, with this year’s, i.e., 1959 and 1960, which, moreover, were 
poor crop years. As a result, this year’s state purchases per head of the population 
will apparently be no higher than in 1940, viz., 209 kilograms. A comparison of 
the amount per head of the urban population is even more revealing: in 1940, this 
was 638 kilograms; in 1963, it will apparently be 404 kilograms. 


Wheat constitutes about two-thirds of total state purchases of grain each year, 
and if there is a 20 percent decline the wheat shortage will be acute. This year’s 
crop failures are located in the normally rich winter wheat belt of the Ukraine 
and the massive spring wheat steppes of the virgin lands in Kazakhstan and 
Western Siberia. 


On the basis of the above estimate of 46,600,000 tons for this year’s state 
purchases, the overall grain harvest for 1963 may be estimated at about 125 million 
tons. This year, however, an unusually large amount ef spoiled and high-moisture 
grain will appear in the aggregate total, so that in terms of dry, actual kernel 
grain it is likely that a harvest of no more than 110 million tons will be realized. 





1 This would mean an average yield of less than 10 quinfals (1,000 kilograms) per hectare, which 
may be compared with the EEC countries’ average of 25 quintals. 
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Grain Exports 


Russian agricultural exports have historically been dominated by grains. In 
fact, Tsarist Russia was the world’s leading exporter of small grains: during the 
period 1909-13, its volume of exports averaged over 10,800,000 tons a year, 
which may be compared with the Soviet Union’s average of 6,800,000 tons a year 
for the period 1958-62. The long-range dynamics of the grain trade and their 
impact on current Soviet policy are apparent from the following table: 


Russian (Soviet) Grain Exports 


(Tons) 
All Grains Wheat 
1909 =13¥" Big k cia ven sna eee-eeyee 10,883,000 4,507,000 >è 
GAP ABE che ito s wit gertoncsedy 2,543,000 1,006,000 
195s pna eee ARa ENA a 3,682,700 2,035,800 
A956 oo A eana ae 3,215,200 1,452,400 7 
1957 oe wba ee Se PORA 7,332,300 5,450,800 
SET: ier he ce AETA 5,099,600 3,878,700 
1959 e ee ON ANNA 7,008,800 6,052,000 
1960): s riae itis Go Seek 6,794,600 5,624,400 
1961...... eae ee 7,480,900 4,800,600 
1962. .. Steen eee eee neces 7,814,300 4,765,200 
* Yearly average. 
SOURCES: Vwesbupaga tergoslya SSSR za 1959 god (Foreign Trade of the USSR for 1959), Moscow, 1960, p 23, Vuesbayaya 
torgestya SSSR xa 1961 ged (Foreign Trade of the USSR for aie Moscow, 1962, p 27, Vuesbrryaya torgosiya SSSR xa 1962 god 


(Foreign + 
Trade of the USSR for 1962), Moscow, 1963, p 30, Sovre? Agrecalteral Trade, ees ae D.C, 1963, p 3; L Volin, 
A Survey of Secret Rusman Agrealinre, Washington, DC, 1951, pp 178-79. 


It will be seen that Soviet grain exports did not increase appreciably until 
after Kbrushchev’s virgin lands campaign of 1954—55 reclaimed 45—50 million - 
hectares, which resulted in a 25 percent increase in the area sown to grain. Prior 
to that time, during the twenties ‘and thirties, grain exports fluctuated between 
one million and 2,600,000 tons a year. The bumper harvests of 1956 and 1958, 
centered in the new lands, brought exports to new peaks, and it is apparent that 
the Soviet Union wants to maintain its grain shipments at or near these levels. 
As Soviet foreign trade, both exports and imports, is a state monopoly, exports 
do not represent commodity surpluses as the term is understood in the Western 
world. Soviet trade policy, then, is decided upon in the light of political as well 
as economic and financial considerations and exports have even taken place when 
setious shortages existed within the country. 


_ It will be seen from the table on the next page that the share of wheat exports 
destined for the Communist countries, including Cuba, has varied from year to 
year but averaged 70 percent by volume. Eastern Germany is most dependent on 


_ the USSR for her bread gtains, with Poland and Czechoslovakia following. Exports 


to non-Communist countries have risen in the last two years: Western Europe 
is here the principal purchaser, although its imports for the two years together 
were well under two million tons The Soviets are determined to hold this Western 
market in order to cover in part their balance of payments. In price policy, they 
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follow a dual path: Western economists claim that the Soviets charge 10-20 
percent more for wheat exported to Communist bloc countries than for that 
exported to the West, while shipments to the non-Communist world follow world 
market prices. 


Soviet Wheat Exports, by Principal Countries, 1958, 1961 and 1962 


(Tons) 

1958 1961 1962 
Great Britain .............0008 77,900 338,200 344,900 
Bulgaria 2... ccc e cece ence ee : 22,900 4,700 93,700 
Brazil: cas Daraan we ose . — 202,300 412,800 
Hungary a. sua. sorsas coers 80,400 386,200 40,100 
Eastern Germany s.o.. 1,298,100 1,227,000 1,251,200 
Netherlands .........0.esse008 45,800 199,100 95,500 

ar aly haron othak — 183,500 — 
Chinas ii E tans — 100,800 104,100 
rane E saboeease z= 191,900 269,300 
Poland .........e000 cerco oe 236,500 302,700 505,200 
Western Germany ............. — 112,900 70,400 
Finland ........cceseceeeeeees 271,300 105,700 219,400 
Czechoslovakia .........es0ees 956,400 768,300 902,700 


SOURCE. Vaeshrpeye lorgooiya SSSR xa 1962 god (Foreign Trade of the USSR for 1962), Moscow, 1963, p 60. 


To-sum up, the origins of the USSR’s decision to import massive quantities 
of wheat from Canada and elsewhere lie in the abject failure of this year’s harvest— 
the fifth consecutive disappointment since 1958-which has threatened the 
country’s grain reserves, and in a recognition of the political necessity of main- 
taining its level of supply to other members of the Communist bloc in order to 
maintain its hold on that bloc’s autarky, trade with the free world being a 
secondary consideration, and finally, perhaps, of winning prestige by token 
shipments to the developing nations. When these consecutive failures to solve the 
gtain problem are seen against the background of a decade of farming the virgin 
lands, they become a failure of political as well as economic significance. 


: Carl Zoerb 
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' The Economy 


Some Observations About Profits in the ` 
Soviet Economy 


After the Supreme Soviet had formally approved, ia May 1960, the gradual 
abolition of income tax in the Soviet Union, the Soviet monthly USSR, published 
in the United States, called the attention of its readers repeatedly to this unique 
departure. It was bad luck that the last respective article was published in the 
April 1962 issue, shortly before the Soviet authorities suddenly abandoned, at 
least temporarily, the further implementation of this program. Š ` 


According to USSR, the Soviet Union was soon to be the only country in the 
world with no taxes at all. It omitted to mention other taxes than the incorge and 
turnover (sales) tax, and brushed aside the latter as not being a tax at all. The 
turnover tax, said USSR, obviously with an eye on the American public mind, is 
under socialist conditions only another form of profit, a category understandable 
and acceptable in the United States. 

There is hardly any necessity to stress the fact that the turnover tax is, despite 
this denial, an indirect tax under socialist conditions as elsewhere; but it is useful 
to bear in mind that under Soviet socialist conditions, with prices and wages: 
determined by the government and, for all practical purposes, all enterprises and 
their profits belonging to the state, profits themselves are another form of indirect 
taxation. Some differences of opinion in the West about the character of profits of 
` Soviet state enterprises, or at least about some purposes for which these profits 
are used, seem to be partly responsible for differing results in Western computa- 
- tions of the consumet’s share in the Soviet national product, a guide of paramount 
importance in attempts to guess the real intentions of the Soviet leaders in the 
political field. 


More attention by the West to de factor of profits in the Soviet economy is 
advisable also because of its rapidly. increasing relative importance in financing 
“accumulations” in the Soviet national income. In fact, the importance of the 
turnover tax, which until lately was the main instrument of financing state 
budgetary and nonbudgetary expenditure, seems to have been Ove RACOWeS by 
that of profits during more recent years. 


The last available Soviet statistical yearbook! not only gives more up-to-date 
information on the actual amounts (as contrasted to amounts in state budget ` 
drafts) of turnover and income taxes and profits, but is the first publication of 
this kind to supply data enabling us to compute, for the years 1958-60, the true 
extent of profits of “state enterprises and economic organizations,” and the bulk, 
although possibly not all, of subsidies paid to enterprises operating at a loss. 
Below is-a brief review of the pertinent developments. , 





1 Narodnoe kbozyaisivo SSSR # 1961 godu : Statistichesky exbegodnik (The National Economy of the 
USSR in 1961: A Statistical Yearbook), Moscow, 1962. 
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Turnover Tax and Profit Balances 


The table below presents the actual amounts of Soviet state revenues together 
with some related data for the seven years 1955-61 and some budget plan figures 
for the years 1962 and 1963. 


USSR State Revenue, with Some Specified Items, and Profit Balances of 
State Enterprises and Economic Organizations, 1955-63 


(Thousand Million New Rubies) 
1955 1956 1957 1958 1959 1960 1961 19628 19638 
Budgetary Revenue ........... 56.4 58.6 62.7 67.2 74.0 77.1 78.0 81.9" 87.6 
Turnover Tax ....ececceeee 24.2 25.9 27.6 305 31.1 313 309 32.4 33.8 
Allocations from Profits ..... 10.3 103 11.8 135 160 186 20.7 23.2 26.1 
Direct Tagation ............ 4.8 5.0 5.2 5.2 5.5 5.6 5.8 5.8 6.3 
Total Net Profits ..........00. 12.6 13.7 16.3 201 230 25.2 268 32,9° 35,7 
Net Profit from State ‘ 
Eaferprises and Economic 
Organizations ........... 12.0 126 150 193 221 244 261 — — 
~» No data available. 


a Pha 
P ra cia abd G0 badia tepar (Printe; Toes 1i; 196; hs adol averi tn 0 Se ed a Tad 84,700 
tubles, 
c “Al profits to be created in the national economy in 1962,” 
d “The total profits tn the national economy.” 
NOTE. The difference between the total net profits and the net profits from state enterprises and economic c organizations represents 
the profit of consumer cooperatives, the taxes on which figure in the revenne under another heading than “allocations from profits.” 
SOURCES: For the years 1955—61, the statistical yearbooks Naeroduoe Abexyaistre SSSR (The National Economy of the USSR) far the 
years 1958-61 (Moscow, 195962) and Germdarsirensy byndzbet Á: Statsstrcbeshy shormh (The State 


aet lh ie ome 
Budget of the USSR and the Budgets of the Union Republics. A ), Moscow, 1942, pp. 5, 13 15, for the years 
1962 and 1963, Prevde, December 7, 1961, and December 11, 1962. : i 


USSR State Revenue, with Some Specified Items, and Profit Balances of 
State Enterprises and Economic Organizations, 1956—61 


(Percentages of 1955) 

1956 1957 1958 1959 1960 1961 
Budgetary Revenue ...... eC er 104 111 119 131 137 138 
Tummover TAT orei caia nena er ence een eeee 107 114 126 129 129 128 
Allocations from Profits ........ ces ee eee eee 100 115 131 155 181 201 
Direct Taxation 00.0... cece cece e cece eee ees 104 108 108 115 117 121 
Total Net Profits .......-. ccc cece eee ences 109 129 160 183 200 213 

Net Profits from State Enterprises and 
Economic Organizations ........eseeeeeee 105 125 1614 184 203 218 


It will be seen from these indices that the most vigorously growing major 
items in the state revenue prove to be the allocations (otchisleniya) from profits, 
which during the seven years 1955—61 increased by 101 percent while the revenue 
from the turnover.tax increased by 28 percent and that from direct taxation by 
only 21 percent. The result has been a growth in the share of allocations from 
profits in the total budgetary revenue from 18 percent in 1955 to 27 percent in 
1961. Conversely, the share of the turnover tax dropped from 43 to 40 percent. 


An even more rapid rate of growth than the allocations from profits to the 
revenue is shown by the net profits of state enterprises and economic organiza- 
tions, which, besides profits allocated to the budget, also include those profits to 
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be used directly by enterprises according to the directives of the general economic 
plan (with the exception of insignificant amounts not subject to planning). The 
net total of these profits increased from 12,000 million rubles in 1955 to 26,100 
million rubles in 1961, or by nearly 118 percent. 


The Real Profits and Losses 


These figures do not, however, tell the full story. The figures in the above 
table showing the net profits of state enterprises and economic organizations have 
been arrived at after balancing the profits of profitable enterprises and organiza- 
tions against the losses of others. But since, as with the turnover taxes, taxes in 
the form of profits are extracted predominantly from enterprises in the sector of 
consumer goods and services, it is essential to know the gross volume of this 
tapping, i.e., the sum of the profits made by all enterprises which had profits, and 
not merely what i is left over after deducting from these profits the losses af other 
enterprises. 


It is no less important to establish the extent of the losses incurred by un- 
profitable enterprises, the output of which belongs predominantly to the pro- 
ducer goods sector and, as a rule, is undervalued by the amount of losses 
covered by government subsidies. 


The yearbook for 1961 contains a table presenting data on the distribution 
of profits of state enterprises and economic organizations in percentage figures. 
This table, the first of its kind in Soviet statistical yearbooks, provides assistance 
in establishing not only the sum of all profits of state enterprises in the years 
1958—60, but also, combined with other official data, the amount of losses incurred 
by unprofitable state enterprises and economic organizations which required 
subsidies in some form during that period. In view of the importance of this table, 
it is reproduced below in full (including the note): 


Distribution of the Profits of State Enterprises and Economic Organizations 





(Percentages) 
—— 1958 — 1959 1960 
Transferred to Budget ........ cee cece es cece eee e ce ee 60.0 61.1 64.4 
Including Allocations from Profits .........ce eee eees 58.3 59.0 62.1 
Left at the Disposal of Enterprises and Economic 
Organizations 2.0.6... c eect eee ete ete e eens 40.0 38.9 35.6 
To Capital Investments and Formation of Basic Herds... 11.8 11.6 11.9 
To Incentive Funds of Enterprises and Economic 
Organizations 1... 1 cece cece cece cnet ener e eee ees 6.7 6.4 5.5 
To Increasing [Enterprises’] Own Circulating Capital and 
Financing Planned Losses of Other Enterprises ...... 17.7 16.3 12.6 
Employed for Other Purposes .......esrerrrererrens . 38 4.6 5.6 
Total Profits Received ..........ceeee eee eeees be 100.0 100.0 100.0 


NOTE. Data relate only to enterprises and economic orgenizations that had a profit, 
SOURCE: Nerodnes kbaspassive SSSR 9 1961 poi: Statssticbechy exhegedusk (The National Economy of the USSR in 1961: A Statsstical 
Yearbook), Moscow, 1962, p. 756. 
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As the footnote to this table indicates, the data in it refer only to enterprises 
with profits. Beside this note, the first two lines of figures in the table deserve 
. closer attention, since they reveal that not all profits allocated to the budget can 
be found in the revenue under the heading “allocations from profits.” And what 
is more important, they also indicate the proportion in each of the three years 
between the total of profits received and the amount “allocated from profits” to 
the state revenue. Consequently, in combination with the amounts in absolute 
figures of “allocations from profits” to the state revenue for the years 1958—60, 
contained in the first table, they enable us to compute the total profit made by all 
state enterprises and economic organizations which were working at a profit. 
Further, by deducting from the total net profits those of state enterprises and 
economicorganizations, can be found the losses of state enterprises and economic 
organizations which had no profits. The results of these computations are given 
below (The possibility cannot, of course, be excluded that besides “state entet- 
prises and economic organizations” covered by the statistical survey there were 
other state enterprises the profits and losses of which are not included in 
economic statistics.) 


Profits and Losses of State Enterprises and Economic Organizations, 1958—60 


(Thonsand Million Rubles) 
Profits Losses Profit Balance 
1958...... 23.2 3.9 19.3 
1959,..... 27.1 5.0 22.1 
1960...... 30.0 5.6 24.4 


There can be little doubt that, with the possible exception of a very small part, 
the losses in this table are planned losses in the manufacture of producer and/or 
military goods and that the respective enterprises are compensated by regular 
government subsidies. These subsidies appear to be provided partly via the state 
budget, partly by that part of overall profits which is left at the disposal of enter- 
prises and economic organizations. It is not possible to establish the amounts of 
subsidies supplied individually by the budget and by enterprises (nor is this im- 
portant at this point); but it may be noted that in the years 1958, 1959 and 1960 
the totals of 9,300 million, 10,300 million and 10,700 million rubles respectively 
were left at the disposal of enterprises to be used according to the overall plan. 
Of these sums, 4,100 million, 4,400 million and 3,800 million rubles respectively 
must have been devoted to “increasing enterprises’ own circulating capital and 
financing the planned losses of other enterprises,” according to the percentage 
figures in the table on page 24. 


The Relative Importance of Profits 


The importance of all profits and subsidies in computing the Soviet national 
product cannot be overestimated. The following brief observations may serve 
to illustrate the part they play in the Soviet economy. 

During the three years 1958—60, the total of pfofits expected from the national 
economy, as stated in the respective budget speeches, amounted to 69,300 million 
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rubles.? At the same time, the amount of profits made by state enterprises and 
economic organizations which were running at a profit reached 80,300 million 
rubles, or 16 percent more. In 1963, the Minister of Finance expected the “total 
profits in the national economy” to reach 35,700 million rubles. If the years 
1958—60 may serve as an indicator of what to expect in 1963, the consumer goods 
and services in this year may be burdened with the bulk of over 41,000 million 
rubles of state profits, an amount far above the expected 33,800 million rubles’ 
turnover tax in this year. The amount of subsidies in 1963 may reach 7,000—8,000 
million rubles. 

The importance both of profits and subsidies increases especially if one con- 
siders the volume of Soviet industrial output and the share in it of consumer 
goods, which are the main points of application for indirect taxation in the form 
of both profit and turnover tax. As recently as in 1961, the total value of Soviet 
industrial output amounted to 79,200 million rubles (including profits afid the 
turnover tax).° The share of consumer (group “B”) goods in the total of industrial 
output (excluding the turnover tax) amounted, according to Soviet official data, 
in that year to only 26.9 percent.é 

The importance of state profits may also be seen by comparing them with 
some figures in the Soviet national income that were published in the statistical 
yearbook for 1961.5 The Soviet national income in 1960 is shown as having 
reached 142,700 million rubles (including turnover tax and profits and excluding 
services not directly connected with production). Of this total, 93,900 million 
rubles, or 66 percent, is accounted for by personal consumption of the population 
and only 38,200 million rubles, or 27 percent, by “accumulations” (increases in 
capital and reserves, i.e., investments) and other non-consumer outlays. Along 
with the 31,300 million ruble turnover tax in 1960, the 30,000 million rubles of 
state profits in that year played a major role in raising the prices of consumer 
goods to a level which made it possible to present the personal consumption 
share as equaling two-thirds of the total. 


The Incentive Funds 


Besides information on the allocation of certain percentages of profits to 
incentive funds as shown in the table on page 24, the 1961 statistical yearbook also 
provides several tables showing in general lines the uses to which these incentive 
funds were put in selected years.® A closer look at this information reveals, firstly, 
that either a part of the incentive funds was directed to other than state enter- 
prises and organizations (e.g., Party organizations) or, after part of the funds 
_ had been used during the course of a year, parts of the unused balances were 
redirected to some other uses, or both. Secondly, of the incentive funds used only 
modest shares appear to have been spent according to their alleged purpose. 


a ‘Pravda, December 20, 1957, December 23, 1958, and October 28, 1959. 
3 Narodxoe kbozyaistvo SSSR. v 1961 godu..., p. 598. 

4 Ibid., p. 172. e 

6 Ibid., p. 599. 

6 Ibid., pp. 7156—59. 
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The respective text in the table on page 24 does not say that the receivers of 
incentive funds were only state enterprises and economic organizations, nor ate 
there any statements to the effect that all unused balances at the end of one year 
are transferred to the respective accounts for the next year. In this situation, as 
some computations indicate, about 360 million rubles of incentive funds in 1959, 

-and 340 million rubles in 1960, must have been allocated to purposes other than 
the use by state enterprises and economic organizations. 


The last year on which the Soviet yearbook supplies some indefinite infor- 
mation with regard to the actual spending of incentive funds by state enterprises 
and economic organizations is 1960, in which year a total of 1,351 million rubles ` 
is said to have been spent. However, of this amount only 105 million rubles, or 
less than’ one percent of all profits left at the disposal of enterprises, can be 
identified as having been paid to the workers.’ This is by far outbalanced by 435 
millién rubles used for the “introduction of new technology and modernization 
of existing equipment, expansion of production, construction and repair of the 
entetprise’s housing fund over and above capital investment plans,” for the 
expansion of consumer goods output and for communal needs. The rest of the 
specified part, 316 million rubles, indicates a combination of premiums and com- 
munal expenses, while a large sum (492 million rubles) figures under the heading 
of “other funds” with hardly any specification other than the indication of pro- 
duction branches to which the funds were attached. 

The 1961 Soviet statistical yearbook appears to have made a considerable 
step, although obviously an accidental one, toward helping to sort out the intri- 
cacies of Soviet national income accounts. 

Aleksander Kutt 


Soviet Scientists at the Sixth World Oil Congress 


Between June 19 and 26, 1963, there took place at Frankfort-on-Main the Sixth World 
O1l Congress. Mr. Vvedensky, a regular contributor to the Bulletin, attended the Congress 
as a full participant in the capacity of representative of the Munich monthly journal 
Europe and Oil. Below, he gives a brief commentary on the contribution to the work of 
the Congress made by the Soviet delegation. 


The six World Oil Congresses held between 1933 and 1963 have the same 
significance for the petroleum world as the Olympic Games for the world of 
sport. The first congress, held in London in 1933 and attended by 1,250 spec- 
ialists, proved so successful that it was decided to hold similar congresses every 
four years concurrently with exhibitions showing the latest developments in the 
oil and petrochemical industries. At the same time, the leading, petroleum firms 
and specialists gave reports summarizing the results achieved in developing new 
methods of prospecting for and producing petroleum and gas and chemically 
processing crude petroleum. The Second World Oil Congress, held in Paris in 
1937 and attended by 1,630 members, saw the creation of the Permanent Council 
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of the World Oil Congress, which, as the chief administrative body, has been 
„preserved up to the present day. 


: World War II put a stop to any further congresses until 1951, when the Third 

Congress was held in The Hague. It was attended by 2,120 persons. Since then, 
the congresses have been held regularly every four years. The Fourth Congress 
was held in Rome (attendance 3,250), and, the Fifth Congress in New York~ 
(attendance 4,410). 


The Sixth World Oil Congress, held at Frankfort-on-Main on June 19-26, 
1963, had a large program of reports and a larger exhibition than any of its pre- 
decessors. It was attended by 11,000 specialists, of whom 5,756 were full partici- 
pants, from sixty countries. The largest petroleum companies of the West sent 
thousands of tons of petroleum equipment to the Congress in their desirte to 
familiarize the world with the most advanced methods for the exploration, pro- 

“duction and refining of petroleum. Only the Eastern bloc countries, particularly 
the USSR and Rumania, reacted unfavorably to the Permanent Council’s appeal 
to avail themselves of the vast opportunities for showing the various items of 
equipment which they were using, and kept their pavilions closed. The exhibition 

. sites reserved for the Eastern bloc countries remained unused. 


` The Soviet delegation consisted of 49 members (as compared with the 846 
members of the US delegation) and delivered 18 reports (as against the 67 reports 
_ of the US delegation). It was led by Professors N. S. Nametkin and A. P. Krylov, 
both Corresponding Members of the Academy of Sciences of the USSR. The 
reports delivered by the Soviet specialists aroused great interest and were some- 
what better attended than the others. This is understandable when it is considered 
that in 1962 the Soviet petroleum industry produced 186,200,000 tons of petro- 
leum, thus becoming the second largest petroleum industry in the world. 


A notable feature of the reports delivered by members of the Soviet delega- 
tion was that most of the authors who had helped to compile them were not 
present at the Congress. A particularly bad impression was made on the members 
of the Congress by the fact that the USSR had failed to send the leaders and 
members of the groups who had compiled the economic reports, as it was these 
reports which interested Western petroleum specialists most, of all. As a result, 
the Soviet delegation members reading these reports were not in a position to 
answer the numerous questions on the development of the Soviet petroleum 
industry put by those present. The Soviet speakers failed to give exhaustive 
` answers to questions, despite the fact that it was a general rule to assign. 30 
minutes to discussion and questions on each report, which was delivered in a 
concise form taking only 15 minutes. In addition to this, only a few of the Soviet 
experts could read their reports in English, which was considered the main lan- 
guage of the Congress; the others had their reports read for them by Soviet inter- 
preters. The Soviet experts only took part directly in the discussions; even so, 
hardly any of them were specialists in the questions discussed in the various 
economic reports. As a result, Préfessor Krylov usually had to inform the audience 
through an interpreter that the Soviet economic experts were unable to attend 
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the Congress owing to unforeséen circumstances and that therefore he would 
have to answer all questions himself. Since, however, he is primarily a specialist 
_in petroleum exploration, he naturally could not answer most of the questions. 
It may also be noted in passing that the Soviet interpreters were ill prepared for 
the Congress and did not always know the technical expressions employed, so 
that they could not always convey the meaning of a question completely and 
accurately when translating it into Russian. 


The main Soviet economic reports were given by David I. Notkin and Dr. 
Mark M. Brenner, who, with some exceptions, gave a fairly objective picture of 
the present state of the Soviet petroleum industry and its planned development 
over the next twenty years. However, when mentioning the current production 
- for individual regions of the USSR, Notkin gave the 1960 figures instead of those 
for 1962. This did not escape the attention of the non-Soviet economists, who 
thus aoncluded that Notkin was attempting to conceal the present state of affairs 
from the West. The truth is that the increase in petroleum production in 1961-62 
was mainly due to the Ural-Volga region, which yields 2 sour crude petroleum 
with a high salt content not generally accepted by Western importers even in a 
refined state. According to the general figures given by Notkin, the Soviet petro- 
leum industry raised almost all its indices during the period 1940—62, its share of , 
world production increasing from 10.6 to 16.0 percent and the output per man- 
year from 1,100 to 2,500 tons. p 


In his paper “Economic Prerequisites for Petroleum Prospecting and Pro- 
duction at the Petroleum Deposits of the USSR,” Dr. Brenner underlined the 
necessity for discovering new deposits in the USSR, which has 11,300,000 square 
kilometers of promising oil-bearing teritory, as compared with 13,800,000 square 
kilometers in the USA. In recent years, the USSR has continued to lag behind the 
USA in the exploration of new territory, spending only 500 million rubles for 
this purpose, whereas the USA spends an average of 2,000 million dollars a year. 


During the period 1951—60, when world petroleum production was doubled, 
the Soviet increase was mainly due to the exploitation of a number of new depos- 
its in the Ural-Volga region, the Ukraine, Siberia, Turkmenia and Kazakhstan. 
Between 1956 and 1960, for example, 17 million meters of new borings were 
completed and 70 million tons of petroleum won from new deposits, which yielded 
12 million tons in 1961 alone. 

In his report “The Problem of Developing Petroleum Deposits in the USSR,” 
Professor Krylov described the five years’ work of the All-Union Institute for the 
Exploration of Petroleum and Gas Deposits, which is subordinate to him. The . 
report was somewhat vague, containing no figures or indications as to where 
the work was done. According to Krylov, the work of the Institute was improved 
by the use of new methods for studying and evaluating the factors connected 
with the deposit and the movement of liquid. Specially devised charts showed 
the influence of deformed structures of the deposit on the petroleum yield. During 
recovery of the petroleum, the drop in the water level when various boring 
systems were used was established. 
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Neither the reports nor the answers to subsequent questions shed any light 
on the methods used for rapidly developing recently opened deposits. Krylov’s 
report contained no more than references to a two-year plan now being worked 
out to specify precisely future development of the most notable deposits in the 
USSR, including those in Western and Eastern Siberia, on the Mangyshlak 
Peninsula and on the eastern shores of the Caspian Sea in Turkmenia. 


On being asked by the present writer for information on the times when the 
Mangyshlak deposit and the “Lenin Deposit” in Turkmenia were planned to 
become productive, Professor Krylov made the interesting statement that plans 
for developing oil deposits are now being worked out by the Union republics on 
whose territory they are situated, so that all questions on the subject should be 
addressed to them. (Previously, all such matters had been decided in*Moscow, 
either in the Council of Ministers or in the State Planning Commission for the 
USSR.) Attempts to get in touch with the appropriate Soviet officials et the 
congress proved fruitless on account of the fact that they were constantly out on 
some scientific excursion. 


One of the American engineers wanted to know how successfully Soviet elec- 
tric drills, a patent for which had been sold several years previously by the USSR 
to the USA, were being used at Soviet petroleum deposits. After conferring with 
Soviet engineers sitting nearby, Krylov replied that unfortunately the drills were 
not yet in use in the USSR as their design still had to be perfected, and besides, 
the Soviet machine-building industry did not have the required high-alloy high- 
quality steel at its disposal. This greatly surprised the Americans. 


The Soviets did not offer any literature on the subject of progress made in the 
petroleum and gas industry of the USSR, although all Western petroleum- 
producing countries, and even Rumania, did so for their respective industries. 


In contrast to many other East European representatives, who willingly 
attended the concerts and shows arranged for Congress members, the Soviets 
virtually ignored them and devoted as much of their spare time as they could to 
scientific excursions to German chemical enterprises, petroleum refineries and 
metallurgical concerns. They even rejected one of the highlights of the Congress 
program, a trip down the Rhine on ten pleasure boats, in favor of a scientific 
excursion. 

From the moment that Soviet Ambassador Smirnov arrived at the Congress 
from Bonn, most of the large West German metallurgical and chemical enter- 
ptises were constantly occupied in talks with the Soviet representatives. On June 
23, Smirnov gave a dinner at a Frankfort hotel in honor of the represent- 
atives from various West German firms with whom he had been conducting 
negotiations, | 

The leaders of the Soviet delegation frequently complained that Moscow had 
cut their stay in West Germany from the required three weeks to only ten days. 


° G. A. Vvedensky 
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Domestic Affairs 
Bequeathing Property to the Soviet Citizen 


This article deals with a rather specialized legal question—the Soviet laws of inheritance 
as applying to Soviet citizens inheriting estates from relatives deceased in capitalist 
countries—which is likely to grow in importance during the next few years. Many émigrés 
from the Soviet Union are approaching old age and many have no family outside the 
USSR. It is not surprising, therefore, if those who have been able in the free world to 
accumulate some savings wish to use them to help their relatives at home. Mr. Kuusk’s 
article, on the basis of an analysis of Soviet legislation, gives an unambiguous answer to 
the question who will be the principal beneficiary in such cases. Perhaps it will be of 
interest both to lawyers and judges and to intending testators. 

e 
In the free world, a man may acquire or own practically any property or 
privileges; this right is almost without limit apart from certain inconsiderable 
limitations in the interests of national health, national defense or general security. 
Everything in the class of privately owned objects can be acquired and possessed, 
and almost everything a man owns can also be bequeathed to others. The scope 
of the law of inheritance corresponds to that of the law of ownership. 


In the Soviet Union, it also holds true that the scope of the law of ir heritance 
corresponds to that of the law of ownership. Since the law of ownership thus 
delimits the range of the law of inheritance, it is possible to approach Soviet 
legislation on inheritance by means of a brief historical survey of Soviet legislation 
on ownership. 


The Third All-Russian Congress of Soviets, held in January 1918, may be 
taken as the first significant point in the development of contemporary Soviet, 
civil law. It passed a resolution abolishing the private ownership of the land 
and its natural resources, of woods and of water. Soon factories, mines, municipal 
and communal enterprises, town properties, etc., were also absorbed into the 
category of nationalized property. The abolition of private property and of 
the right to inherit had long been regarded by the Communist: Party as one of 
the most important demands set out by Marx and Engels in Chapter II of the 
Communist Manifesto. 


As a logical consequence of this resolution, the Union Central Executive 
Committee issued a decree on April 14, 1918, abolishing the right to inherit 
capitalist private property, which now after the owner’s death passed immediately 
into the possession of the Soviet state. At the same time, this decree instituted 
a new kind of law of inheritance for so-called “property acquired by work” of. 
a value of up to 10,000 rubles, which was left to the nearest relatives while the 
remaining parf of the estate passed to the state.? The Fifth All-Russian Congress 
of Soviets completed the first Constitution for Soviet Russia an June 10, 1918, 


1 Istoriya gosudarstya s prava SSSR. (The History of Soviet Law and the Soviet State), Part II, Moscow 
1962, p. 59. 
3 Ibid., p. 71. 


The Central Committee of the Russian Communist Party and the Eighth 
Extraordinary All-Russian Congress of Soviets in 1936 instituted the Constitution 
of the Soviet Union which is still in force today. This Constitution, which is 
regarded by Soviet legal experts as the primary source for the civil law and law 
of inheritance in Soviet Russia,’ in Paragraphs 4-7, Clause 1, defines socialist 
property belonging to the state, to collective farms and now also to “social” 
organizations; and under the heading of personal property, Paragraph 10 defines 
what may belong to citizens and be bequeathed or inherited by them. 


When looking for the source of civil law, what counts is not so much! che 
written constitution as the unwritten one (in part written into the Constitution, 
see Paragraphs 126 and 141), i.e., the actual constitutional situation in which 
the Communist Party is really above the state and the law as Lenin 4ntended. 
The state is in reality merely an organization, a tool in the hands of the Communist 
Party for administering and making use of state-socialist (sci/., the Communist 
Party’s) property; by this means and for this end, it is used to exploit the people’s 
labor in the interest of the Party. By making the Soviet state an executive organi- 
zation placed under its own direction, the Communist Party has combined in its 
hands the political as well as the economic power of the Soviet Union, a fact 
recorded by Soviet textbooks of civil law in the following manner: “The Soviet 
socialist state possesses not only the political but also the economic power... . The 
Soviet state expresses in reality the unity of the country’s political and economic 


management.” 4 


From this starting point, it is clear that Soviet civil law is the law of a socialist 
society; there is an overwhelming preponderance of state property and state 
tights, as opposed to the overwhelming preponderance in bourgeois society of 
citizens’ property and citizens’ rights. “Soviet civil law is socialist law. ... The 
standards of Soviet civil law are directed to a comprehensive protection of state 
socialist property and cooperative-kolkhoz socialist property.” 


We are here primarily interested in personal property belonging to citizens 
of the Soviet Union and subject to the laws of inheritance. If personal property 
in the Soviet Union is different in kind from property owned by the socialist 
state and the kolkhoz, then the question arises whether personal property is 
not the same, or approximately the same, as in the capitalist world. In fact, 
however, it appears to be quite otherwise; all capitalist elements and all private 
property in the Soviet Union were already consideted to be liquidated in the 
nineteen thirties. Personal property has nothing in common with or comparable 
to private property as it exists in the bourgeois world. Quite the contrary: 
personal property is closely allied to, is actually derived from, socialist property 





3 D. M. Genkin*(ed.), Sovetshoe grazhdanskos pravo (Soviet Civil Law), Moscow, 1961, p. 14. 
4 Ibid., p. 33. 

5 Ibid., p. 9. ` 

® Istoriya gosudarsiva i prasa SSSR, p. 246. 
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in the Soviet Union.’ It therefore follows that personal property can only occur 
in the Soviet Union and other socialist countries, and that it cannot be found in 
the capitalist world. Seen in historical perspective, “The tight to personal prop- 
erty as a form of individual ownership only came into being after the socialist 
October Revolution.”8 f 

The following are characteristic features of personal property: (1) its origin— 
things which a citizen acquires or buys from state undertakings with savings 
from his pay for work in state institutions and enterprises or for work in kol- 
khozes and other cooperative or “social” organizations; (2) that the things 
acquired from the Soviet state in this manner are only for the personal use of 
the possessor and his family; and (3) that these things may not be used for the 
acquisitign of “unearned incomes.”® These points are made, or implied, in hee 
following quotations: 


e The only source of the personal property of Soviet citizens is their work, which 
excludes man’s exploitation of man.1° 

The ultimate source of the personal property of citizens of the USSR is their 
work. Personal property consists primarily of objects of personal consumption, 
which are the rightful property [dostoyantem| of the workers in a socialist society.™ 


It is obvious that on the savings from the pay of a Soviet citizen private 
property will keep within very moderate bounds, a point which is readily illus- 
trated by the fact that Soviet citizens’ living space or the floor area of their 
dwellings is on the average 3-6 squate meters per capita. In theory, exceptional 
cases may occur, ¢.g., a large bequest,.a big win on the state lottery, or. the 
Communist age of plenty which is promised by propaganda and is soon to 
become reality; all this will, of course, tend to overflow in one way or another 
into personal property. Of this, serious Communist literature says: 


. the idea of plenty as a boundless increase of personal property is alien to 
Communism .... “Inflated personal property under certain conditions may, and 
in fact often does, change into a brake on social progress, into a hotbed for the 
mentality [ravov] of private ownership, and may lead to petty bourgeois 
degeneration...” 

. the citizen’s personal property may comprise that quantity of consumer articles 
which i is necessary to way the sensible and sound requirements of a harmoniously 
developed human being... 12 


Professor Genkin in ee work comments analogically, perhaps on 
government instigation: “Excessive personal property sharpens the mentality 


7 S. N. Bratus and E. A. Fleishits (eds.), Nawchno-praktichesky komerentari: k Osnovam grazbdanskogo 
zakonodatelstva Soyuza SSR 1 Soyuznykb respublik (Scientific and Practical Commentary on the Principles 
of Civil Legislation in the USSR and Union Republics), Moscow, 1962, p. 6. 

8 Genkin, op. cst., p. 106. 

° Ibid., p. 107; Bratus and Fleishits, op. est., pp. 6—9. 

10 Istoriya gosudarstea i prava SSSR, p. 246. d 

1 Y, N. Umansky, Sovetskoe gosudarstvennos praso (Soviet State Law), Moscow, 1960, p. 87. 

11 O, S. Ioffe and Y. K. Tolstoy, Osnovy sovetskogo grazbdanskogo zakonodatelstea (The Principles of 
Soviet Civil Legislation), Leningrad, 1962, pp. 72—73. (The pertion in quotation marks is quoted in the 
original from the report of the Twenty-Second Party Congress.) 
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for private property, and this mentality is bound up with petty bourgeois ideas 
about personal property,” and adds that the future Communist age of plenty, 
instead of overflowing into personal property, will take on another form, namely, 
the citizen’s personal needs will be satisfied direct and gratis from general funds.18 


This, of course, means in time a considerable shrinkage of personal property. 
Even now it is going on quietly and unnoticed, and the growth of personal 
. property is thus often kept in check. As a regulating valve to prevent personal 
property from exceeding certain limits~which incidentally are still unknown— 
there is confiscation. Confiscation is defined as removal by the state of a citizen’s 
personal property without compensation, a device originally used in criminal, 
but now also in civil, cases; of greater interest is the confiscation of personal 
property carried out by “administrative” means, i.e., by officials ofethe state 
administration.14 


In 1961, a type of confiscation of citizens’ private property was instituted 
which also included their bank balances. As far as can be seen, this type is the 
most widespread and the easiest to carry out, and when it is carried out the 
real decider in the matter, i.e., the local organization of the Communist Party, 
remains hidden from view. Thus, an xkaz issued by the Supreme Soviet Presidium 
of the RSFSR on May 4, 1961, laid down that workers’ collectives in enterprises, 
institutions and organizations, in kolkhozes and their work brigades may (scil, 
must) issue an order for the confiscation of the whole or a part of a citizen’s 
personal property, including his bank balance, if the citizen, “although working 
for the sake of appearances, nevertheless pursues a parasitic and antisocial way 
of life.”15 Following this, the Union republics issued similar decrees, all at about 
the same time. 


Thus, practically any local body of men who have anything to do with the 
accused may decide on the confiscation of his property, although these bodies 
cannot in any way fulfill the role of a court. Indeed, they make the decision 
precisely because they can the more easily and quickly transfer a citizen’s personal 
property to the ownership of the state. And the net of confiscating bodies over 
the whole of the Soviet Union is so tightly meshed that no citizen can hope to 
go unnoticed. It is noteworthy that there is here no longer any question of 
“man’s exploitation of man,” or of the private property’s coming from “unearned 
income,” or that the accused does not work, or that he works badly; the question 
is instead whether he leads an “antisocial way of life” outside his work. And 
this decree was instituted in 1961 and is still in force today, when there is talk 
of a liberalization of the Soviet Union. 





13 Bratus and Fleishits, op. fiz., p. 133. Genkin’s comment hardly agrees with Karl Marx’s opinion 
of personal property: “We Communists have been reproached with the desire of abolishing the night 
of personally acquiriag property as the fruit of a man’s own labour, which property is alleged to be the 
groundwork of all personal freedom, activity and independence” (Karl Marx and Frederick Engels, 
Selected Works in Two Volumes, Vol. 1, Moscow, 1958, p. 47). 

14 Bratus and Fleishits, op. ci#., p. 15d. 

18 Thid., p. 320. 
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From this it follows, among other things, that the estate of a deceased Soviet 
citizen consisting of the meager personal property that has survived confiscations 
cannot be of any assessable value and cannot arouse the material interest of 
relatives in the free world. The case is différent, however, when a person in the 
free world leaves an estate behind him and his relatives living in the Soviet 
Union make claims on it. This brings up the question of the Soviet Union’s 
law of inheritance, the extent and scope of this law, and its Sen outside the 
Soviet Union. 


The Constitution of the Soviet Union contains in Paragraph 10 the following 
stipulation: i 


The citizen’s right to pionin property consisting of his earned income and 
savings from it, his dwelling house and supplementary plot of land, of everyday 
household articles, of articles for personal use and comfort together with the citizen’s 
inheritance rights where personal property is concerned, are protected by law. 


The wording of the paragraph breaks down personal property into articles 
according to their use, and so lays down the boundaries of personal property, 
but does not limit the size of, or give a ceiling for, personal property within 
these boundaries. The wording of the paragraph makes it clear that the boundaries 
for personal property also hold good as the boundaries for the law of inheritance, 
that the right to inherit applies to the citizen’s personal property, but does not 
go beyond this. 

On December 8, 1961, the Supreme Soviet of the Soviet Union accepted the 
Principles for Legislation in Civil Law in the USSR and in the Union Republics, 
which came into force on May 1, 1962. Articles: 105, 108 and 115 of these Prin- 
ciples include in the category of personal property and therefore place under 
the law of inheritance the following: author’s rights, patent rights, inventor’s 
rights and rights connected with schemes of rationalization.16 It should here be 
added that these Soviet civil rights and rights of inheritance should not in any 
way be compared or confused with similar rights in the capitalist countries, 
where similarly named rights have different implications and go to make up 

capitalist private property. 

l The Soviet citizen’s right of inheritance is limited solely to personal property, 
and personal property only exists in the Soviet Union and other Communist 
countries and does not exist in a capitalist country. When a Soviet heir puts 
forward via his solicitor a claim on a dead relative’s estate consisting entirely 
of capitalist private property, which has been abolished, liquidated, declared 
criminal and suppressed by all possible means in the Soviet Union, there arises 
the question what will happen if the Soviet heir is awarded the estate and what 
the legal issues involved are. 


If we bear in mind the information just given, which revea]s the hollowness 
and the practical limitation of personal property and its liability to confiscation, 
then it should be obvious that a Soviet citizen is in practice prevented from 


18 Thid., pp. 364, 374 and 385. 
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inheriting foreign capitalist private property consisting perhaps of installations 
in town or countty, of a factory or business which would have been nationalized 
in the Soviet Union, or even of simpler things like gold, foreign currency, etc. 
It should here be emphasized that Paragraph 4 of the Civil Code in force in the 
Soviet Union, including the Baltic countries, forbids a Soviet citizen to own, 
or have in his possession from former times, gold, silver, platinum, foreign 
currency, bills, checks’ or transfer orders in foreign currency, foreign shares, 
foreign bonds and the certificates for them.1” All these are excluded from the 
citizen’s right to property (of the actual ownership of these things, described in 
. the Soviet Union as speculation and other serious crimes, we read repeatedly in 
_ the Soviet press; such cases have recently often been punished by death before 
the firing squad). One can only conclude, then, that heirs living in the Soviet 
Union cannot, after the decease of relatives in a capitalist country, receive as an 
inheritance from abroad goods whose ownership is forbidden and punishable. 
Such goods may not only exist in quantities which exceed all the bounds of 
personal property, but, in the possession of the Soviet citizen, they also undermine 
the foundations of the state and of socialist society. A foreign inheritance in the 
possession of a Soviet citizen is no less dangerous for the Soviet state than 
atomic bombs in the hands of other powers. For propaganda reasons, it would 
be unthinkable for foreign inheritances, often of considerable sums in dollars 
ot other hard currencies, to come to Soviet citizens. The consequences of such 
a thing would be incalculable, for Soviet citizens are today still fed on the anti- 
quated theories of Karl Marx, now over,a hundred. years old, concerning the 
exploitation of the working classes, the sharpening of the class conflict, etc., in 
the capitalist countries, and the impression is thus kept alive that outside the 
Soviet Union, and especially in the USA, people are worse off than in the 
Soviet Union itself. 


As an example of this may be cited instances given in a book on the condition 
of workers in Sweden, a country which is, the book says, the most highly 
developed in Europe and has an economy undisturbed by the war. The general 
prosperity of Sweden is, according to the book, a myth put about by Sweden’s 
Social Democrat leaders. The pay of the workers is barely sufficient to live on, 
care has to be taken in spending on. food and clothes, a housewife has to restrict 
purchases of the most important foods such as flour, grain, milk and sugar, 
and has to buy margarine instead’ of butter. Gunnar Blomquist, an engine driver 
from Boden, has a hard time of it on an income of kr. 1020 per month; his pay 
is inadequate and he is only able to make do because of’ children’s allowances, 
and even then he has to put a stop to buying books and newspapers. Lennart 
Gotthold, a baker from Gavle (notice the Soviet style of propaganda with 
definite names and addresses), with a regular wage of kr. 768 per month, is, of 
course, worse off..In 1960, 400,000 people were on waiting lists for homes 

‘because of the general housing shortage. Swedish business men are constantly 
thinking out new tricks to exploit the workers more efficiently, while because 


s 
17 Grazbdansky kodsks RSFSR (The Civil Code of the RSFSR), Moscow, 1961, p. 20. 
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of insufficient safety measures for the protection of industrial employees two 
workers die every day and ten become invalids.1* 


How could it be possible, with this kind of propaganda, to let it become 
publicly known in the USSR that somebody who had fled with a small suitcase 
seventeen or eighteen years before to Sweden, Germany, the USA, etc., had 
since died and left an estate worth tens of thousands of dollars? This would 
naturally explode all the laborious propaganda about the exploitation and im- 
poverishment to be found in such countries. If propaganda about such exploitation 
and impoverishment in the capitalist world is to continue and is to act as a 
palliative for exploitation in the USSR, then no inheritance amassed abroad 
must reach heirs and relatives in the Soviet Union; savings in foreign currency 
must instead remain in the Soviet state bank, which is in practice the central 
fund of the Communist Party. Then it can be stated that the refugee died penniless, 
or that what he had had went to pay the high taxes of capitalist countries, the 
high fees of solicitors, etc., so that nothing was left over. 


For a magistrate in a capitalist country who has to come to a decision in an 
inheritance case involving claims from Soviet heirs, it is therefore most important 
to take the legal facts into account. Let us begin with the most important factor, 
viz., Paragraph 10 of the Soviet Constitution. This states that “inheritance 
rights in the case of a citizen’s personal property are protected by law.” The 
wording of the Constitution undeniably means that a citizen subject to Soviet 
law has inheritance rights which cover Soviet personal property but extend no 
further than that property. The wording of the Constitution also implies that 
such a Soviet citizen’s right to inherit, and his personal rights in an actual inherit- 
ance case, cannot be extended to include anything other than personal property 
in the Soviet Union. Personal rights in an actual inheritance case concerning 
definite pieces of property presuppose the appropriate legal capacity, which is 
given separate presentation in Soviet legal literature. “Legal capacity is the 
general (abstract) power [of the citizen subject to the law] to have civil rights 
and duties. . . . The legal capacity of a citizen is the prerequisite of his having 
definite subjective rights (e.g., tights to personal property).”!® In addition, it 
is emphasized, “Only the law can diminish or extend the scope of a citizen’s 
legal capacity,”®° by which of course Soviet law is meant, and the statement 
is thus true in practice as well as in theory. 

A bourgeois capitalist state like Sweden may lay it down as a criterion in 
international cases that “whether anyone has the general right to inherit or be 
a testamentary recipient is a matter to be decided according to the law of the 
land of which he is a citizen” (Law of March 5, 1937, on international lawsuits 


18 O, K. Timashkova, Shvedskaya sotssaldemokratiya t vlastit (Swedish Social Democracy in Power), 
Moscow, 1962, pp. 106—7, 113 and 115. (On the subject of the poverty and exploxation of the working 
classes in the United States, Britain and Germany, the reader may be recommended to consult Eko- 
nomicheskoe poloxbenie kapstalisticheskikb siran [The Economic Situation of the Capitalist Countries), 
Moscow, 1963 edition, which 1s due to appear shortly.) « 

18 Bratus and Fleishits, op. c14., p. 62. 

20 Thid., p. 64. 
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concerning testamentary estates).*1 In view of what has been sdid, it is obvious 
that a Soviet heir’s legal capacity does not extend beyond Soviet personal prop- 
erty within the frontiers of the USSR and that no other state can, through 
its law or administrative bodies, change or extend this capacity to include the 
right to inherit capitalist private property in a capitalist state. The legal capacity 
of a Soviet citizen and the scope of the laws of inheritance in the USSR are the 
internal concern of the Soviet state’ and its judicial system; this is of particular 
importance to those states that have recognized the Soviet state not only de 
facto but also de jure, which, of course, means among other things that recognition 
has been extended to the Soviet judicial system, with its rejection of private 
property, and to the Soviet law of inheritance as it in fact is. From outside the 
USSR it is impossible to change Soviet laws, and Soviet references to human 
rights are merely empty Communist propaganda. 


‘Paragraph 5 of the law on the application of the Soviet Civil Code of*1922, 
which is still in force throughout the Soviet Union, forbids a loose interpretation 
of the civil laws,?? so that one cannot but conclude that residents of the Soviet 
Union who have become the heirs of deceased relatives in democratic countries 
have no general rights of inheritance extending beyond the frontiers of the Soviet 
Union or embracing capitalist private property beyond these frontiers. If the 
question arises in democratic states of disposing of the estate of one of their 
citizens, there is therefore no legal ground whatever for adopting as heirs relatives 
living’in the Soviet Union, even if these are the closest relatives; they lack the 
legal qualifications of heirs, the right to own and inherit capitalist private 
property either beyond or within the borders of the USSR. 


If no account is taken of this legal argument and a Soviet heir is adjudged 
no matter how great a sum of money or piece of property, then this heir will 
be unable to benefit from it. The Soviet regime does not permit such heirs to 
receive even the smallest part of their inheritance, which is instead paid into the 
Soviet state bank, as we have already seen. An American judge once refused 
the claim of a Soviet heir on the ground that there was no guarantee that he 
would in fact receive the inheritance. The true argument is that there is a one- 
hundred-percent certainty that a Soviet heir cannot inherit any estate from a 
capitalist country. 


Two points may be noted by way of conclusion. First, the principle of 
reciprocity in economic relations between states, to which the Soviet Union 
also subscribes,®3 is not recognized by the USSR as applying to inherited 
property and the legal issues concerning it. The other party, however, i.e., the 
capitalist side, does not wish to acknowledge this fact and continues to send 
hard currency into the Soviet state bank. 


8 CG, Heliquist (ed.), Sveriges Rikes lag, 1963, 84th ed., Stockholm, 1962, p. 164. 

82 Grazhdansky kodeks RSFSR, p. 11, 

33 Y, B. Novitsky, Istochnske sovetskogo grazbdanskogo prava (The Sources of Soviet Civil Law), 
Moscow, 1959, p. 43. 
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Second, when an actual Soviet citizen, on the initiative of and under pressure 
from the Soviet authorities, commissions foreign lawyers to gather in the estate 
of a deceased relative for the benefit of the Soviet state, such a commission 
should be regarded as fictitious and fraudulent and therefore as worthless and 
inoperative. The legal consequences of this should be brought to bear in those 

cases to which they apply. 
i Joban Ruusk 


Soviet Society 


Soviet Sports Prowess and its Political Aspect 


The now traditional annual athletics contest between Soviet and United 
States teams was held this year in Moscow on July 20—21. This time the American 
men athletes, who up to now have been pre-eminent in world sport, won the 
match by the exceedingly narrow margin of five points: 119 to 114. The American 
women’s team was beaten by 75 points to 28. 


The Americans took first and second places in the 200 meters, the 400 meters 
hurdles, the 1,500 meters, the pole vault, the discus and the shot. The Soviet 
contestants took first and second place in the 3,000 meters steeplechase, the 5,000 
meters, the 10,000 meters, the 20 kilometer walk, the triple jump and the decath- 
lon. The Americans took first and third place in the 100, 400 and 800 meters and 
the long jump, and first and fourth place in the hammer. The Soviet team took 
first and third place in the high jump and first and fourth place in the 110 meter 
hurdles and the javelin. The United States team won the 4x 400 meters relay, but 
were disqualified in the 4x 100 meters. The young Soviet athlete Valery Brummel 
set a new world record of 2.28 meters in the high jump. In the women’s match, 
the Soviet tedm took first place in all of the nine individual events, yielding second 
place in only the 100 meters and the high jump, and won the 4x 100 meters relay. 


Probably the disappointingly narrow victory of the American men’s team 
was due to the fact that both trainers and athletes, following the brilliant form 
shown at the St. Louis meeting at the end of June, were banking too much on an 
easy victory and failed to keep up the tempo of training necessary to maintain 
that form. The Soviet athletes had been in systematic and persistent training, 
had had a testing rehearsal on July 3—4 in the competitions for the “Brothers 
Znamensky” Prize, in which outstanding international athletes competed, and 
tegarded the Moscow meeting with the Americans as a further stage in their 
preparations for an eagerly desired victory in the Eighteenth Olympic Games 
in Tokyo next year. 


Soviet sporting authorities pay the greatest attention to training Soviet sports- 
men for world competition and carefully follow sporting developments in other 
countries, particularly the United States, their main rivals. At the end of last 
year, for instance, they were exceedingly disturbed by a calculation of American 
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sporting successes,.-which had shown considerably greater growth tendencies 
than Soviet ones. Chairman of the Central Council of the Union of Soviet Sports 
Societies and Organizations Y. Mashin stated: 


As before, our main rival in the overall test will be the team of the United States 
of America, ...in 1960 at the Olympic Games we scored 683 points, the United 
States 463... . Two years later, the comparison is as follows (using the same points 
system for international competitions): USSR—712 points; USA—518 points; Japan 
~221 points. At first glance, the mastery of Soviet sportsmen has increased, a 
definite breakthrough. But this is only at first glance. The most simple analysis 
shows that the Soviet team has made an advance of 29 points, the USA—55 points, 
and Japan—76 points. We are being overtaken in rate of increase! This is a very 
alarming symptom.+ Š 
It is the Soviet aim to achieve supremacy in all forms of sport. At the February 

meeting on sport of the Komsomol Central Committee, it was resolved to demand 
-of sportsmen that they “boldly undertake large sports obligations” in training, 
recognizing their “high degree of responsibility to their country.” ? The meeting 
laid particular emphasis on the duty of research institutes to accelerate their 
investigation of methods to improve the achievements of Soviet sportsmen. 


This year, the major event in Soviet sport has been the staging of the Third 
Spartaciad of the Peoples of the USSR. The first of these nationwide sporting 
events was held in 1956 and the second in 1959. Whereas, however, some 20 
million persons participated at various stages of the first and 40 million in the 
second, more than 45 million took part in the preliminary rounds of the third? 
The object of these Spartaciads is not only to arouse general mass interest in 
sport, but also to facilitate the search for promising young athletes, with a view 
to their participating for their country in international contests. No secret is made 
of this and indeed at the beginning of the year Mashin, writing in Fizkultura i 
sport, emphasized that the Spartaciad was regarded as the initial step toward 
selection of the Olympic team for Tokyo. 


Mashin went on to mention that the Spartaciad and training during the coming 
winter and following spring must be directed toward 


.. the elimination of failings ın the level of skill ın a number of forms of sport: 
in individual track and field events, particularly running over distances from 100 
meters to 10,000 meters; in all types of swimming; in certain forms of gymnastics 
(for men—free exercises, bars and vaulting; for women—free exercises, jumping 
and balancing exercises); in individual weight categories of heavy athletics (fly- 
weight, bantamweight, middleweight and light-heavyweight); in boxing (light- 
heavyweight); in classical wrestling (middleweight); in freestyle wrestling (fly- 
weight); in cycling (primarily track); and in volleyball (women).® 





1 Fizkultura i sport, 1963, No. 1, p. 5. 
® Komsomolskaya pravda, Match 2, 1963. 
3 Sovetsky sport, Jane 27, 1963. 

4 Fizkulturas sport, 1963, No. 1, p. *. 
5 Ibid. 
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To this list should be added considerable shortcomings in dowh speed 
skiing and slalom, men’s skiing on the flat and men’s speed skating which were 


appatent at the last world competition‘in Japan. 


World Records in Track and Field Events 


MEN 
Event Fuisting World Record 
100 Meters ...............005- 10.0 seconds 
200 Meters... 0... eee eee eee 20.5 seconds 
400 Meters .............20005- 44.9 seconds 
800 Meters ..... cc eee ences 1 minute 45.7 seconds 
1,500 Meters a.na. 20.0005. ; 3 minutes 35.6 seconds 
5,000 Metêrs .......... erae 13 minutes 35,0 seconds 
10,000 Meters ....... cece eee ee eee 28 minutes 18.8 seconds 
110. Meters Hurdles............ 13.2 seconds 
400 Meters Hurdles............ 49.2 seconds 
3,000 Meters Steeplechase 8 minutes 30.4 seconds 
High Jump .. .... see c eee eee ee 2 25 meters 
Long Jump .... 1... ee eee eee 8.28 meters 
Pole Vault ............ 2. cece eee 4.83 meters 
Triple Jump asenna eee eee eee ees 17.03 meters 
DISCUS: oia DERSE oes cokes, sa 60.72 meters 
Javelin: cs cc eee cia. ce Tessscrersiete 86.74 meters 
Hammer: oces si46 td os a eed ve aha! 70.33 meters 
Shot i508 ci cae eevee mies ew ewes 20.06 meters 
Decathlon ..... eens ictal a iaaa 8,683 points 
WOMEN 
100 Meters ......cces case ec cees 11.2 seconds 
200 Meters ....... cece ee ene eee 22.9 seconds 
400 Meters 2.0.0... . cece seen 53.4 seconds 
800 Meters ..... cece teen ee 2 minutes 4.3 seconds 
80 Meters Hurdles .............. 10.5 seconds 
High Jump .... sce e eee e eee e eee 1.91 meters 
Long Jump ............ cece eee 6.48 meters 
Discuss wis:aie.oss5 ak winks aie eran vistas 58.98 meters 
Javelitt sei. cance edie wea aie oct 5 59.55 meters 
SHO recs, aeaa alsin ade @ ares ielareats 17.78 meters 
Pentathlon ........ 0... see eseeees N 5,137 points 


SOURCE Fiskslixre s sport, 1962, No. 4, p. 23, 


i 


Expected World Record 
9.8 seconds 
19.6—19.8 seconds 


l 43.6 seconds 


1 minute 43 seconds 
3 minutes 30 seconds 
13 minutes 20 seconds 
27 minutes 20 seconds 
12.6 seconds 
48.0 seconds 
8 minutes 25 seconds 

2.35 meters 

8.5 meters 

5.0 meters 

17.5 meters 

63--65 meters 

92—93 meters 

74—75 meters 

21—21.5 meters 

9,000 points 


10.8 seconds _ 
22.4—22.6 seconds 
51—52 seconds 
2 minutes 
10.2—10.3 seconds 
2 meters 
6.70—6.80 meters 
60—61 meters 
/ 63—65 meters 
18.20—18.70 meters 
5,300—5,500 points 


Of late, the Soviet sporting press has frequently discussed the “limits” on 
possible achievements in sport. The journal Fizkultura i sport remarked: “Our 
age presents the different forms of sport with one and the same problem: to what 
limits can sportsmen’s physical qualities be developed?”’® Some decades ago, 
there was a theory that certain physical qualities or defects were peciliar to 
specific nations and that, owing to this, these nations were limited by “ceilings” 
in a given sport. Even certain Soviet trainers once expressed the opinion that, 
owing to their mental and physical makeup, Soviet men could not achieve the 
highest results in sprinting. ‘This view is now utterly rejected in the Soviet Union. 





€ Ibid., 1963, No. 5, p. 20. 
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Today, the Soviet theory is that sporting feats are not solely determined by 
sportsmen’s- individual mental or physical characteristics. The latter are merely 
a foundation on which trainers, physicians, physiologists, anatomists, physicists, 
chemists and psychologists build up new possibilities for enhancing sporting feats. 
Fizkultura i sport writes that the essential prerequisites for better results are science, 
creativity and the ability to penetrate into the depths of man’s bodily processes.? 


“Although Soviet track and field athletes still lag behind at short and middle 
distance running, Soviet sports theoreticians have already forecast the world 
records they are expected to achieve in the next 3—4 years. Last year, Fizkultura 


ı į sport published a table of world records, existing and forecast, in track and 


field events, which is reproduced on page 41. 


The journal went on to state what was expected of Soviet athletes in the 
forthcoming - ‘Tokyo Olympic Games: 


At the Fifteenth Olympic Games in Helsinki, in the track and field events our 
athletes won two gold medals and collected 121 points in the team scoring; in 
Melbourne—five gold medals and 144 points; in Rome—11 gold medals and 168 
points! Ahead lies Tokyo. Our goal there is 15 gold medals and 200 points.§ 


Swimming is the weakest link in Soviet sport. At the beginning of 1962, the 


- USSR Swimming Federation defined the state of Soviet swimming as follows: 


At the Seventeenth Olympic Games, Soviet swimmers performed very poorly. 
A total of five points and not a single medal, . . . the results of our girls and women 
were still, as before, very poor and bear no comparison with the best European and 
world achievements, ... our men swimmers have a high quotation only on the 
European scale. On the world scale our swimmers, as before, lagged behind the 
achievements of Americans in all forms of swimming, and of the Australians and 
Japanese in freestyle.’ 


Soviet specialists list the reasons for the backwardness in swimming as follows: 
insufficient “scale and intensity of training,”’. caused by too few pools for fall, 


' winter and spring training; insufficient attention paid to general physical training 


of swimmers and to perfecting rational swimming techniques. In 1961, an overhaul 
of swimming was begun. The main emphasis was on training boys and girls in 
special schools. Fifty such schools were opened to train reserves for the national 
team and tum out from 100 to 150 new “masters of sport” aged 14-16. The 
best of these are to be chosen to compete for the Soviet Union in international 
matches.1° 


Soviet swimming theoreticians are, however, clearly dissatisfied with the 


. tesults-achieved this summer. Chief swimming trainer of the Army A. Vankov 
- writes: ` 


. 





T Ibid., 1962, No. 4, p. 23. 

8 Ibid. 
~ ° Ibid., 1962, No. 2, pp. 28—29, 
"10 Thid. 
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For some years now, the encouraging appeal: “Swimmers, let’s make up time!” 
has been constantly in the columns of sports newspapers and journals. But for some 
reason the swimmers pay no heed, insidious time does not give way and the gap 
between the achievements of our sportsmen and world records is growing as before. 
There already exists a real danger that we shall have no more than an insignificant 
share of the Olympic medals and points in Tokyo.14 


Vankov stresses that the failures of Soviet swimmers are not the result of 
traditional backwardness. According to him, the Achilles’ heel of Soviet swim- 
ming is the system of organization and methods of training and the failure of the 
appropriate branches of scientific research to keep, up to date: 


- without the firm aid of doctors and scientists, it is impossible to achieve records. 
Unfortinately, our science is in a melancholy situation. . The introduction of 
physics and mathematics into the science of swimming is also going badly, although 
it $ recognized that one can now get nowhere without these disciplines.1# 


Fizkultura i sport refers to the need to abandon the old canons of classical 
swimming in favor of cultivating the individual capabilities and style of each 
swimmer. Master of Sport and well-known trainer K. Vasilev points to the error 
of excessive concentration on increasing the overall volume of training, which is 
often achieved at the cost of studies to improve technique and speed.18 He goes 
on to underline the present Soviet policy of staking their all on very young 
swimmers: 


... Since Rome, we have paid particular attention to this category of swimmers. 
We are relying on them mm making our plans, and from them we shall select the team 
for the forthcoming Olympic Games in Tokyo.14 


Skiing is another sport which is causing great concern, particularly the weak- 
ness of Soviet men and women in the slalom and downhill runs. In the Fifth 
Trade Union Winter Spartaciad, which was held last year, 7,137,000 persons took 
part. The finals were held at various venues—skating at Chelyabinsk in Siberia, 
skiing at Zlatoust in the Urals, mountain skiing at Terskol in the Caucasus and 
ski-jumping and diathlon at Gorky on the Volga. During the contest, 557 
persons achieved the standard of “master of sport” and 454,000 reached classified 
level, more than 10,000 of them first class.15 


In the last mountain skiing competitions held at Bakurmani, only the young- 
sters, particularly from mountain areas, distinguished themselves. Noted mountain 
skiiers from Moscow and Leningrad presented a sorry spectacle.1¢ 


The reasons given for the weakness in mountain skiing ate as follows: the 
small number of equipped mountain skiing tracks for training and their remoteness 





1) Sportienaya zbizn Rossii, 1963, No. 5, p. 2. 
18 Thid., pp. 2—3. 

13 Fizkultura i i sport, 1363, No. 5, pp. 23—24. 
1 Thid. 

18 Sportimaya zbizn Rossi, 1963, No. 4, p. 5. 
16 Fizkultura ı sport, 1962, No. 12, pp. 17—18. 
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from large centers of population; the excessive preoccupation of the federation’s 
leaders and trainers with training persons from the large cities; and the shortage 
of equipment—slalom skis, bindings and boots. Slalom skis are manufactured 
at only one factory in Lvov, which has an output of 4,000 pairs a year, whereas 
the USSR Skiing Federation regards an output of 10,000 pairs a year as the mini- 
mum necessary for large-scale training of Soviet skiers.1” 


A new “mountain skiing area” is being established at Terskol, in the Kabar- 
dino-Balkar ASSR. It is equipped with hotels, lifts and special tracks and will be 
the first Soviet mountain skiing complex built according ‘to the rules of modern 
sporting techniques. Here the future mountain skiing élite will receive their 
training. It is intended to switch the emphasis from training skiers from the large 
cities to training youngsters from mountainous areas.18 


In gymnastics the situation is very different, this branch of sport beigg one 
in which Soviet sportsmen have distinguished themselves for many years. Even 
so, the Soviet men’s team went down on the overall points count to the Japanese 
in Rome and again two years later in the world gymnastics competition in Prague. 
Regarding these setbacks, Fizkultura i sport writes: 


Analysis of the course of events in Prague enables one to assert that victory in 
international competitions can, under present conditions, only be gained by those 
gymnasts who have a very good physical, technical and will traming combined with 
the freshness, originality, great arduousness and compositional harmony of aa 
arbitrary program, and the ability to project their skill to spectators and judges.}® 


In this latter connection, Soviet specialists have of late.begun to stress the 
need for “artistic” execution of gymnastic exercises. Writing of Soviet and 
Japanese gymnasts, V. Sechik says: 


... the training of gymnasts must begin not so much with a definite set of complex 
technical exercises as with the discovery of future Olympic class gymnasts... 
searching out among young gymnasts artist-sportsmen with genuinely artistic 
individuality and “launching a campaign” on this basis.*° 


Great hopes are entertained of the young gymnast Valery Kerdemolidi. 


Among various measures aimed at boosting sporting achievements is the 
staging of an All-Union Concourse of Candidates for the USSR Olympic Team. 
The winter sports section is being conducted from January 1, 1963, to February 
1, 1964, and the summer sports section from January 1, 1963, to September 1, 1964. 


A number of state research institutes are constantly occupied with work 
aimed at improving the performances of Soviet sportsmen. Scientists attempt 
to inculcate a “will tå win.” The foundation of this psychological training is 
instruction in the acquisition of “ideomotor reactions” and the ability during 





17 Thid., 1962, No. 1, p. 15. 

18 Thid., 1962, No. 4, p. 20. . 
19 Ibid., 1962, No. 11, pp. 16—17 

20 Ibid., 1963, No. 5, p. 22. 
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training and competitions to combat “protective inhibitory” reflexes and “ob- 
jective” and “subjective” obstacles encountered in their sporting efforts.*t 
Perusal of the sporting press indicates that considerable attention is paid to the 
study and application of Yogi. 


With the production of an “aeroion generator” by Professor D. Berigo and 
the design of the “AIR-2 ionizator,” Soviet sportsmen are now being subjected 
to treatment with negatively charged ions, which perceptibly raises their en- 
durance and sporting capacities. In fact, this method constitutes a kind of con- 
stant “doping,” which enhances their vital and sporting tone but without any 
deleterious side effects. Referring to this method, the journal Legkaya atletika 
states: 


Aeroionization sessions for sportsmen should be arranged in accordance with 
the instructions attached to a given device, in which are indicated the duration of 
each session, the dose of aeroions per cubic centimeter of air and the distance from 
the device that one should stand. It is recommended that sessions be held in the 
morning—15 minutes daily for a month. Preferably they should be conducted in 
cycles—a month to six weeks two or three times a year. Above all, they should take 
place during periods of training immediately preceding competitions. ?? 


In 1961, Professor A. Korobkov and G. Chernov formulated a system for 
discovering and developing backward groups of muscles, which would enable 
sportsmen, to find and develop additional reserves.*8 Dr. V. Farfel evolved 
a method for seismographically determining the thythm of movement which 
now figures prominently in the training of Soviet javelin throwers. It is claimed 
that this method was responsible for the Soviet victory in the javelin event at 
Rome.*4 Massage is extensively employed in Soviet teams. Under the direction 
of Professor I. Sarkizov-Serazin, a great deal of research has been done on vibro-, 
aero- and hydro-massage. Much is also being done in the Soviet Union to perfect 
the so-called “school of breathing.” 


Mention should be made of the evolution of new methods of developing the 
“instant reaction reflex” in sportsmen,*® and of other methods and apparatus 
used to improve steadiness and other factors of importance in shooting.*§ 


“Scientific methodics conferences” are regularly held for all forms of sport. 
` Earlier this year, for instance, more than 100 specialists took part in a water-polo 
conference in Leningrad.?” In December 1962, an All-Union Scientific Methodics 
Conference on Youth Sport was held in Moscow. ?8 





21 Tbid., 1962, No. 4, pp. 9—10. 

23 Legkaya atletika, 1963, No. 2, p. 32. 

2 Fizkultura ¢ sport, 1962, No. 4, p. 23. 

a Thid, e 
33 Sporttynaya zhizn Rossit, 1963, No. 5, p. 19. 

z6 Tbid., p. 2. 

37 Soveisky sport, March 14, 1963. s 

38 Leghaya atletika, 1963, No. 2. 
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It is interesting to note the extensive discussion that has been proceeding 
during the last year over the use of the “isometric method” of static exercises 
in training for various forms of sport, particularly heavy athletics. This discussion 
started in connection with the recent widespread adoption of “isometric exercises” 
in the United States. Fizkultura i sport, expressing its preference for “dynamic 
exercises,” ascribes to the isometric method “only a subsidiary role in training.” 2° 
Sportivnaya zbizn Rossii, on the other hand, a more liberal journal which permits 
considerably greater freedom of thought on sporting matters, gave an objective 
appraisal of the isometric method and, despite the reproaches of sporting dog- 
matists, recommended it as an effective means of achieving better results.3° 


Physical culture and sport have long been regarded as essential components 
of a Communist education. At the present time, as Mashin asserts, they “must be 
regarded by us as a powerful and constantly operative factor facilitating the 
creation of the material and technical basis of Communism.” 31 


For decades, the Communist leaders have used sport as an instrument for 
their domestic and foreign policies. Abroad, they exploit the outstanding achieve- 
ments of Soviet sportsmen to win “the love and respect of millions of simple 
people in all corners of the globe.”$* They also try to prove that these achieve- 
ments are a confirmation of the advantages of the socialist system. At home, 
they cleverly exploit the successes of Soviet sportsmen abroad to stimulate 
feelings of patriotism. With the present trend toward spiritual emancipation among 
the younger generation, sport is also used as an effective form of distraction. 
Again, and in this respect the attitude of the Soviet government cannot be said 
to differ from that of any other government, it sees in the development of physical 
culture and sport a token of the healthy condition of the state. 

Y. Marin 


Science 


Conflicts in Marxist-Leninist Materialist Ontology 


From time immemorial, philosophers have been plagued by fundamental 
conflicts concerning the interrelationship between mind and matter. There is 
every reason to suppose that such conflicts also exist in Soviet philosophy, as 
discussions on this topic have been appearing in Soviet periodicals. However, they 
ate only subdued echoes of the split which has been created by basic differences 
in the understanding of this fundamental question of philosophy: Soviet leaders 





29 Fizkultura i sport, 1963, No. 5, pp. 34—36. 
30 Sporttenaya zhizn Rossi, 1963, No. 3, p. 15. 
31 Fizkultura i sport, 1963, No. 1, p£2. 

33 Thid., 1962, No. 12, p. 5. 
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avoid discussing the nature of these differences before a wide public, as this 
would only reveal the pangs of doubt assailing the philosophical basis of Marxism- 
Leninism.- 


Evidence for this critical state of affairs is provided by an examination of the 
nature of the conflicts in the basic philosophical problems of existence. From 
. 1954 to 1958, Soviet philosophy was purged of the legacy left by Stalin. After a 
violent controversy, the old textbooks on Marxist-Leninist philosophy were 
withdrawn and replaced by new ones, including the Foundations of Marxist 
Philosophy, a textbook for places of higher education which is currently regarded 
as the most perfect exposition of Soviet philosophy. The latest edition appeared 
in 1962. 


This York, which was approved at the highest level after detailed discussions 
in which all philosophers in the USSR took part, contains the following quotation 
from ‘Lenin: 


It is wrong to regard thought and consciousness as matter, as something material 
(a mistake made by vulgar materialists). If consciousness is considered to be matter, 
then the gnosiological contrasting of matter with spirit and materialism with idealism 
becomes senseless.1 


This statement contains a hint that it is expedient for the Marxist-Leninists 
to assert that consciousness is a non-material substance (even though this might 
be incorrect), as the “gnosiological contrasting of matter with spirit and material- 
ism with idealism” is then still possible. 

Elsewhere, Lenin implies that Marxist philosophy recognizes materialistic 
monism, e.g., in his statement that “there is nothing in the world except moving 


and changing matter.” 


In fact, however, the monistic pronouncements of the Marxist-Leninists are 
purely declaratory and are not reflected in their political and sociological theories. 
On the contrary, dualism, although formally denied, imbues all the conceptions 
and doctrines of Marxist-Leninist philosophy, sociology and politics. In this 
connection, the quotation from the Foundations of Marxist Philosophy cannot be 
considered as a Japsus linguae. There are countless examples of dualism in Marxist- 
Leninist philosophy. Both in the above-mentioned work and elsewhere the world 
is sharply divided into material substance, i.e., the world of things devoid of 
consciousness, and ideal substance, i.e., consciousness, which is, as it were, 
subordinate to matter. For example: 


Certain materialists have declared consciousness to bea special kind of matter.... 
They are vulgar materialists. Scientific knowledge has shown this to be an error.... 
Thought cannot be seen even under the most modern microscope, neither can it be 
weighed or measured with a ruler. Consciousness has no physical properties such 
as are possessed by material bodies.® 





1 Omory marksistkoi filosofii (Foundations of Marxist Phuésophy), Moscow, 1959, p. 157. 
2 Ibid., p. 154. 
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Some philosophers and natural scientists have opposed this dualistic philos- 
ophy, In 1958, F. F. Kalsin wrote: “Consciousness must be regarded as a form 
of motion of matter.”? Kalsin substantiated his views at the All-Union Conference 
on Philosophical Questions Concerning the Physiology of Higher Nervous 
Activity and Psychology, held in Moscow on May 8—11, 1962. His speech was not 
published and is mentioned only briefly in the Conference report. Kalsin asserted 
that consciousness was not a mechanical, involuntary, ideal “reflection, photo- 
graphing, copying” (Lenin) of reality, but a higher form of development of 
objective reality.4 Kalsin thus disassociated himself from dualism, the ontological 
foundation of Marxist philosophy. He sees a single substance at the root of 
everything which exists: he is a monist, since he does not divide reality into 
consciousness on the one hand and the world of things without consciousness 
on the other, as do the leading Soviet philosophers. 


The Conference records show that Kalsin was severely criticized. Thu8, the 
philosopher Kolbanovsky called him a “vulgar materialist” and a successor of 
Biichner, Vogt and Moleschott, who had long ago been unmasked by Marx and 
Engels.§ Academician Mitin also based his criticism of Kalsin on monism.® It 
would appear that the Conference was in fact convened for the purpose of criti- 
cizing and intimidating philosophers and natural scientists whose research had 
led them to rejecting dualism. 


On the other hand, the monists are supported by the natural scientists, who 
in the last ten years have forced the dogmatist philosophers to abandon many of 
their old antiscientific positions regarding the theory of relativity, quantum 
mechanics, cybernetics, biophysics, Western trends in biology, genetics, etc. 
Thus, L. Vodolazsky has described the numerous experiments carried out by 
Dr. Gurstein in 1933—36, which proved that during the process of thinking high- 
frequency oscillations are generated in the brain and transmitted into space. 
Vodolazsky points out that Gurstein’s conclusions, based on telepathy experi- 
ments, confirmed the theory of the monists that the world consists of a single 
substance and that consciousness is a higher form of reality.” In 1942, Professor 
Turlygin also discussed telepathy in the Soviet press in connection with his 
observations of the hypnotist Ornaldo. In 1962, E. A. Budilova wrote: 


For a long time, Soviet philosophers, physiologists and psychologists have been 
discussing how to approach the interrelationship between the physiological and the 
psychic .. .; these discussions began at a 1950 session on Pavlov’s teaching and were 
reflected in the press. 8 


3 In Uchenye zapishki Gorkovskogo gosudarsteennogo pedapogicbeskogo instituta (Scientific Transactions of 
the Gorky State Pedagogic Institute), Vol. XXIV, as quoted in Voprosy filosofii, 1962, No. 7, p. 140. ` 

4 Voprosy filosofit 1962, No. 7, pp. 140—41. 

5 Ibid., p. 141. 

® Ibid., pp. 74—87. 

? Tokbntke molodezbi, 1961, No. 2, p333. 

8 Voprosy filosofs, 1962, No. 7, p. 140. 
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In 1960, the controversy was transferred from narrow official circles to the 
popular press when Professor S. Braines and V> Svechinsky refuted Marxist dogma 
in their article “Cybernetics in Biology and Medicine” : “Modern scientific progress 
provides convincing testimony to the triumph of the materialistic interpretation 
of the nature of psychological processes.” Braines and Svechinsky plead for the 
application of mathematical methods in studying problems of psychological 
reality. In 1960, the Prague scientist E. Kolman, of the Soviet school, published 
the work On the Transition of an External Stimulus to a Fact of Cognition, in which 
he considers the process of cognition as a network of biochemical and bio- 
physical electrodynamic processes. Braines, Svechinsky and Kolman refer to the 
achievements of Western psychologists, including Norman Wiener and many 
others. © 


Soviet critics of the ontological dualism of Soviet philosophy have found a 
platfctm for their views in the popular scientific journals Tekbnika molodezbi and 
Znanie—sila. Proving the substantialidentity of matter and consciousness, Professor 
P. Gulyaev noted that the physico-chemical processes of thinking are accompanied 
by the appearance of alternating electrical currents and electromagnetic waves, 
which are emitted in about the same way as the antenna of a radio station emits 
them, and remarked: “It may therefore be assumed that the electromagnetic 
waves of the brain are capable of exciting another ‘sympathetic brain’.”1° This 
atticle was written as a refutation of the views of Professor Biryukov, who 
defended Marxist-Leninist dualism, asserting that thought, consciousness and any 
other psychic phenomena cannot be transmitted ås they are not material.14 


The orthodox statements of Professor Biryukov were also attacked by Soviet 
scientists D. Mirza, G. Polyakov,’O. Andrianov and L. Vodolazsky.1? Mirza 
in particular gave an account of the painstaking experiments which showed that 
mental suggestion is propagated and reflected from screens exactly according to 
the laws of electromagnetic waves and in complete harmony which the equations 
of Einstein and quantum mechanics. 


Dr. N. Dzhavadyan was given the task of severely criticizing the scientific 
opposition to dualism from an official position: 


The controversy about the possibility of direct telepathy not only falls under 
the heading of physiology but is also bound up with the fundamental question of 
philosophy concerning the essence of consciousness and its relation to matter. ... 
It is unfortunately true that even in the present century—a century which has seen 
the discovery of atomic energy and the breakthrough into space—belief in telepathy 
1s still widespread. . . . Those who believe that telepathy is possible are sadly mistaken. 
Thought cannot be transmitted from one person to another without the use of some 
medium such as words, signals, paper or canvas, since thought is not and can never 
be material. Thinking, as an activity of the human brain, is an ideal psychic process 





* Novy mir, 1960, No. 8, pp. 202—10. 

10 Tekinika molodexhi, 1961, No. 1, p. 29. . 
Ul Znanis—sila, 1960, No. 12, p. 21. 
18 Tekbnika molodezbi, 1961, No. 2. pp. 30—33. 
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of a subjective nature. Only matter can be transmitted over a distance, only matter 
can act upon our organs of sense and produce the corresponding sensations, pet- 
ceptions and notions which are the raw material of thinking. All this is well known 
to the adherents of telepathy, and so they try to “materialize” thought. They consider 
that thought can be transmitted by the electromagnetic waves which may be emitted 
by the human brain. However, such reasoning is false . . .18 


The preceding quotations are given, despite their length, because they reflect 
fairly clearly the official position on the relationship between the psychic and the 
physical, consciousness and matter. 


It may thus be seen that official Marxist-Leninist philosophy is based on the 
idea that two substances, material and ideal, are present in objective reality. 


Soviet monists, and particularly the natural scientists, are now convinced of 
the necessity to confront the official dogma with the theory of monisme They 
base their opinions on new hypotheses and findings of the natural sciences. 
Academician A. I. Berg wrote that the ten billion neurons of the cortex of the 
cerebral hemispheres dissipate a power of 10 watts, and noted that the biocurrents 
in the human brain can be detected, amplified and analysed.14 The ideas of Berg 
and his supporters were developed further by E. Saparina in her article “Un- 
explored Regions of the Brain.” Saparina considers that “longtime memory is a 
nervous excitation,” electrical in nature, which “circulates around closed circuits,” 
If the temporal regions of the brain are stimulated by an electric current, she 
maintains, long-dormant memories are brought back to life as if a dictaphone had 
been switched into the brain. Quite involuntarily, long-since forgotten pictures, 
sounds, thoughts and experiences are recalled in minute detail.15 Saparina con- 
cludes that all these experiences must have once been “recorded,” i.e., fixed in the 
neuronal circuits of the brain similarly to the way in which sounds are recorded 
on tape. These statements by Berg and Saparina thus give support to the monists. 


It is thus clear that there were and are forces in Soviet philosophical and scien- 
tific thought which assert that ontological dualism is false and does not accord 
with modern scientific concepts. They assert that consciousness and matter are 
different degrees of “objective reality,” and that consciousness is a “higher stage 
in the development of reality.” 


The monists also maintain that insofar as consciousness is a higher stage in the 
development of reality it is capable of influencing lower stages of development, 
although they admit that such influence is limited by the possibilities of man, 
people and society. They point out that everywhere in nature the more highly- 
developed forms of life can, within certain limits, dominate the less-developed 
forms. The Marxist-Leninist dualists, on the other hand, maintain that the lower 
stages of development dominate the higher stage, i.e., consciousness. 


I 





13 Thid., p. 31. 
14 Thid., 1960, No. 10, p. 9. 
18 Znanit—sila, 1961, No. 1, p. 11. 
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By bringing in the natural sciences to support their philosophical conception, 
the monists have put the Marxist-Leninists into a very difficult position, even 
though it is questionable to what extent philosophic thought can be based solely 
on transient concepts of the natural sciences. The question arises: Why are the 
leading Soviet philosophers against the monists? Would it not be simpler to 
agree with them and thus avoid any conflict with the latest concepts of theoretical 
natural science? The logical answer is that the Communist ideologists apparently 
find dualism expedient, even though it contradicts the economic monism of 
Marxism. 


We become convinced of the correctness of this conclusion if we realize that 
only dualism can provide a logical basis for the main theories of Communism. 
The Communists find it expedient to divide reality into two substances, one of 
which—the inanimate—dominates the consciousness, will and activity of man. If 
nature, existence, the material world of inanimate objects, is primary, or to be 
more precise, dominant, and consciousness, thought, is secondary, derivative, 
subordinate, then it follows that the material factors of a social organism are 
primary and dominant, while intellectual life is a secondary, derivative phenom- 
enon subordinate to the inanimate world. 


Such is the argumentation used by the Communists when describing any 
society not under their dictatorship. They try to suggest to people living in non- 
Communist societies that the consciousness, will and activity of man are incapable 
of resisting the rigid course of development of inanimate matter. The dogma that 
consciousness is subordinate to matter leads them to deny that human con- 
sciousness is capable of being the organizing and transforming force behind a 
non-Communist society. The Communists maintain that free men are objectively 
incapable of developing a society by virtue of their own consciousness, of carrying 
out reforms and perfecting a social order in accordance with the ideals of social 
justice and happiness for all. The Communists have to take this line in order to 
provide a basis for the theory that proletarian revolution, that “locomotive of 
history” (Marx), and the dictatorship of the proletariat are the sole and inevitable 
forms of social progress. Such mechanistic materialistic determinism is advantage- 
ous to the Communists, who adapt the sophisms of Ceg ORIS philosophy to 
their political slogans, actions and goals. 


The Marxist-Leninists consciously debase the role of consciousness to one of, 
to use Lenin’s words once more, “reflecting, photographing, copying” reality. 
They refute the ontological substantial unity of consciousness and matter since 
they are thus in a position to maintain that the world of things has its own laws 
of development, whereas ideal consciousness has no intrinsic laws of develop- 
ment. From this they conclude that consciousness is derived from matter, that 
consciousness is subject to the laws of development of matter. The results of 
Marxist-Leninist dualism are the primacy of economics over politics and of 
productive forces over the relations of productidn, and also the fatal omnipotence 
of Communist-inspired laws over free man and society. The dualism of the 
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Marxist-Leninists thus allows them to invoke the formula “Being determines 
consciousness” from Das Kapital. 

However, in their teaching on the Revolution the Communists discard this 
formula and replace it by its antithesis, “Consciousness determines being,” which 
runs all through the Communist Manifesto and is the essence of the entire post- 
revolutionary activity of the Communists. 

At the beginning of this article, we gave Lenin’s quotation, “if consciousness 
is considered to be matter, then the gnosiological contrasting of matter with ' 
spirit and materialism with idealism becomes senseless.” We then omitted to 
mention that it also shows how the Communists try to retain ontological dualism 
so as to be in a position to brand many of their ideological and political gpponents 
as fideists, to “contrast matter with spirit and materialism with idealism,” to make 
other demagogic accusations against them and to juggle with antitheses as 
required. This is clearly a utilitarian and nonscientific approach to ontological 
questions. 

The ideas of the Marxist-Leninists do not form a logically consistent entity. 
They are substantially dualistic and irreconcilable, giving two mutually exclusive 
answers to the fundamental question of philosophy. When the Marxist-Leninist 
philosophers discuss the relations between existence and consciousness, their 
dualism is indisputably clear. The theory of revolution and other Soviet theories 
could not exist without the formula, “consciousness determines being,” while 
the political economy of Marx, with its economic mechanistic determinism aimed 
at overthrowing free society, is based on the antithesis that “being determines 
consciousness.” Such is the cardinal contradiction of Communism: practical 
necessity demands ontological dualism, whereas the philosophy of Communism 
calls for declarations of ontological monism. 

It is clear that a contradiction of such magnitude within the Marxist-Leninist 
philosophy is causing indecision and confusion amounting to a crisis. The critic- 
ism of the monists shows that the philosophical illogicality of deterministic 
Marxism—monistic in theory and dualistic in practice-is beginning to be clearly 
felt by Soviet philosophers and natural scientists. Their attempts to find a solution 
to this problem in ontological monism constitute a search for an antithesis. 
Only the future will show whether this antithesis will tend toward the “vulgar 
materialism” condemned by official Soviet dogmaticians or whether the “objective 
reality” of the present Soviet monists will prove close to the idealistic concepts 
of philosophy. 

This criticism of ontological dualism is a sign that in the end even those 
brought up in strict isolation from the main stream of modern philosophical 
. thought will inevitably cease to believe in it. 

‘ Alexander Vardy 
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REVIEWS 


The Periodical Press 


The June plenum of the Party Central Committee drew particular attention 
to the need for improving ideological and educational work among young people. 
This was done in such a way as to forestall speculations to the effect that if the 
Central Committee was concerned about the ideological and political state of 
mind among young people, then something must be wrong with it. Thus, Party 
Central Committee Secretary L. Ilichev asserted before the Committee: 


Indcteased attention must be paid to the education of the younger generation, 
not because an extraordinary situation has arisen but because our society now imposes 
greater demands on the moral character, consciousness and behavior of Soviet 
people, above all young people, who represent the future of our country 
(Komsomolskaya pravda, Jane 19, 1963). 


This assertion is, however, contradicted in the latest issue of the Komsomol 
press, which shed light on the real reasons for the “increased attention” devoted 
by the Party to the upbringing of the younger generation. No. 15—16 of the 
journal Komsomolskaya zhizn is almost entirely devoted to the meeting of the 
Komsomol Central Committee held in Moscow on June 9-10, 1963, solely as a 
result of the decisions of the June meeting of the Party Central Committee. The 
tasks of the Komsomol Central Committee on this occasion were to make a 
thorough examination into the current moral and political state of Soviet youth 
and to develop the general instructions of the Party Central Committee regarding 
improvements to be made in ideological and political work in this field. Its agenda 
contained just one item: “the results of the June Plenum of the Central Committee 
of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union...and the role of Komsomol 
organizations in educating Soviet youth at the present stage of the building of 
Communism.” The speaker was S. Pavlov, First Secretary of the Komsomol 
Central Committee and Member of the Party Central Committee. In the first part 
of his speech, he echoed the Party line that work plays a paramount role in 
ideological and educational activity (originally formulated by Khrushchev and 
subsequently developed by Ilichev at the June Plenum of the Party Central 
Committee): 

The most important principle laid down in the moral code of the builder of 
Communism 1s “honest work for the good of society: he who does not work shall 
not eat.” The Party has declared that all its educational activities shall be directed 
toward fostering a Communist attitude toward work in all members of society 
(Komsomolskaya zlnzn, No. 15—16, page 9). 


Later on, strictly observing the etiquette of official Soviet reports, he hastened 
to add: 


In recent years, education has become closely linked with the practical participa- 
tion of young Soviet men and women mm the building of Communism. 
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One of the characteristics of the younger generation is its aspiration to practical 
participation in the building of Communism, its aspiration to conscientious and 
cteative work (ibid) 


On this occasion, however, in contrast to all his previous reports at the ` 
Fourteenth Congress and various Central Committee meetings of the Komsomol, 
Pavlov did not back up his statements with statistics or examples illustrating the 
universal enthusiasm for work among Soviet youth. It can only be assumed that 
this departure from tradition was due, not to the modesty of the speaker, but to 
the absence of anything to praise. Indeed, all Pavlov’s subsequent statements 
where he did quote figures told a completely different story. For example: 


We are often complacent toward such disgraceful conduct as absenteeism without 
permission. Many activists do not see that this is a most serious violation of Kom- 
somol discipline and the Komsomol Rules. At the Chelyabinsk Tractor Plant alone, 
70 percent of all such offenses were committed by young workers (page 10). 


In passing, Pavlov admitted that the all-Union competition for the title of 
“collective of Communist labor,” which mainly embraces young workers, had 
clearly failed to justify the hopes placed in it by the Party: 


.. the chief demand made by this movement, 1.e., “to learn to live and work as a 
true Communist,” is here and there being oversimplified, at best being reduced to 
mere fulfillment of the plan, while no attention at all is being paid to communal 
activity, to raising industrial qualifications and the general level of education, or to 
the moral upbringing of the worker (page 11). 


The same is probably true of the progress made in implementing Khrushchev’s 
idea of combining school instruction with productive work. Pavlov: 


Here and there, the profound meaning of education for work is being over- 
simplified. Sometimes the work is organized not at an industrial enterprise but in so- 
called school workshops. At School No. 6 in Narva (Estonia), for example, the 
industrial training workshop is more like a scrapheap: the “training aids” include 
a pair of broken scales, a broken cigarette machine and similar equipment. Moreover, 
the practical training at this school consists mainly in peeling potatoes and un- 
loading trucks, which, if I nee say so, is hardly calculated to inspire a love of work 


(page 12). 


Pavlov also said, most unconvincingly: 


Students express their desire to participate actively in the working life of the 
people by selecting subjects of a practical nature for their diploma and course 
work, by going down to help on the virgin lands, by providing the villages with 
electricity, etc. (sbid.) 


To illustrate this statement, Pavlov did no more than mention the ten thousand 
students who did construction work in the virgin lands for 75 days in 1962. 
At the same time, he admitted that there was a marked tendency among the 
students to dodge the work assigned to them and try to get the least responsible 
jobs offering the best prospects for an easy time: 
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In 1962, 30 percent of the graduates of Erevan State University and 60 percent 
of those from the Institute of Foreign Languages did not turn up for their assigned 
work. Many try to get work in an office or in the trading system. For example, 
Serkasyan, a graduate of the Pedagogic Institute, is working as a waitress in the 
“Armena” restaurant, law graduate Minosyan as manager of a food store, and 
agronomist Kartashyan and teacher Enokyan as salesmen in this store (pages 12—13). 


A similar mood exists among secondary school graduates, as exemplified by 
Pavlov’s account of the situation in Georgia: 


Many young men and women in Georgia are leading an idle parasitic life. At 
present, over 4,500 secondary school graduates are not working. In Tbilis: alone, 
over 700 graduates belonging to the Komsomol are hanging around doing nothing 
(page PM). 7 
The fact that it is precisely the more intelligent members of the younger 

generation who are adopting such an attitude toward “practical participation in 
the building of Communism” can hardly fail to alarm the Party Central Committee. 


How is Soviet youth reacting to the ideological concept of the building of 
Communism? Here again, Pavlov failed to give any examples showing that the 
younger generation is inspired by Communist slogans or that it is enthusiastically 
battling for the Communist cause. Instead, he confined himself to merely stating 
the problem: Í 


We must now pay particular attention to bringing up the coming generation 
1n a spirit of Soviet patriotism, of allegiance to the Communist cause. The moral 
code [and] our Party impose this demand on us (¢bid.) 


It should here be remarked that the very formulation of this problem raises 
a host of questions. Why must “special” attention be paid to the problem? Why 
is this demanded by “the moral code and the Party?” Is it not because the views 
of modern Soviet youth do not accord with the wishes of the Party, or, more 
simply, because modern Soviet youth is not displaying the required allegiance 
to the Communist cause? 


Needless to say, no direct answers to these questions are to be found in 
Pavlov’s report, although certain parts of it are illuminating. For example: 


At School No. 6 in Zugdidi (Georgia), there allegedly exists a current affairs 
discussion group where the Twentieth and T'wenty-Second Party Congresses are 
being studied [the fact that these two congresses are being dealt with together 
indicates that the “personality cult” is being studied], but it is poorly attended and 
its effectiveness is virtually nil. The only active group is one which discusses ancient 
and medieval Georgia (ibid.). 

In other words, Georgian youth is at best indifferent to the fortunes of Com- 
munism, and may even disregard such vital Party decisions as thgse on the Stalin 
cult. The above quotation rather suggests that Georgian youth has patriotic, 
possibly nationalistic, aspirations. 

Pavlov’s report contains other interesting statements. He complains that at 
their meetings Komsomol members do not sing the revolutionary songs sung by 
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. “their fathers as they marched at Lenin’s side to take the old world by storm” ` 
and that the young people do not sing the Internationale, although they are 
theoretically supposed to do so. Pavlov also sharply rebukes those “activists” who 
are ashamed to wear the Komsomol badge: “Only those,” he said, “not yet mature 
enough for the distinguished title of Young Communist can be ashamed of this” 
(page 15). According to him, Soviet youth, including even Komsomol workers, 
are indifferent to such patriotic revolutionary films as The Battleship Potemkin, 
Chapaew, We Are From Kronstadt, and The Communist, a trilogy on the young 
underground Communist Maksim. These films are lying about in stores un- 
wanted (they were released in the late thirties) even though they are offered for 
showing free of charge. Similar indifference is shown toward places dedicated to 
the memory of young World War II heroes. Pavlov gives the following example: 


At the settlement of Peno, in the Kalinin Oblast, there are fifteen primary 
Komsomol organizations containing a total of several hundred members. tn the 
center of Peno, there are memorials to that legendary Komsomol member, Heroine 
of the Soviet Union Liza Chaikina, and to Heroes of the Great Patriotic War Volodya 
Pavlov and Zina Galitsina. Nobody looks after the memorials, the tombstones have 
cracked and begun to fall down, the paint has long since faded and the hallowed 
tombs are becoming overgrown with weeds. Goats and chickens roam about the 
square, and the nearby beer stands do a roaring trade ın vodka. Only one elderly 
lady—the mother of Volodya Pavlov—is making any effort to keep the memorials 
in good condition (ibid.). 


All these examples, insignificant as they might appear at first glance, show that 
Soviet youth is beginning to lose interest in revolutionary romanticism, in the 
revolutionary past of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union, in short, in 
everything which gives the idea of building Communism its emotional attraction. 
This again can hardly fail to alarm the Central Committee, which tries by all 
means to preserve the traditions handed down from previous generations. 


A source of equal concern to the Central Committee is that more and more 
young people are falling under religious influences. Pavlov warns the Komsomol 
workers: 


We cannot console ourselves by saying that most of the believers are old people. 
The Orthodox and Catholic Churches and also the sectarian organizations are now 
concentrating the bulk of their activities on young people. Ministers of religious 
worship have recently begun to intensify religious propaganda among the children, 
making use of their religious-minded parents for this purpose. 

On the “Pioneer” state farm in the Vladimir Oblast, the priest is infinitely more 
active in carrying out “educational” work with the young people than the Komsomol 
committee. He goes to dances and even plays dominoes with the lads. His young 
wife also wastes no time. The girls come to her to do dressmaking and obtain her 

. advice on intimate questions. Even Komsomol member Yury Efimov succumbed 
and baptized his child with the tacit agreement of his brother, a club leader and also 
a member of the Komsomol. 

The sectarians in particular have intensified their activities among young people. 

They have even penetrated the new towns and settlements in Siberia and the virgin 
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lands. The Jehovah’s Witnesses have already taken root in Bratsk and at many 
construction projects in Kazakhstan, The sectarians are particularly dangerous, 
because they undermine the people’s belief m our glorious future and even in life 
itself, by proclaiming that there is a life after death. 


In the Ukraine, so-called ‘ ‘young Baptists” call the present era “the dark era of 
the supremacy of human decrees” (pages 15—16). 


Pavlov returns time and again to the question of the influence of religion on 
young people, thereby stressing the preoccupation of the highest-ranking Kom- 
somol leaders with this problem. Thus, commenting on the passive attitude of 
the Komsomol committee at the Perm telephone plant, he remarked with obvious 
irritation: 


> 
But next door, as if in mockery of the Komsomol committee of the plant, ring 
the bells of a beautifully decorated church. Yes indeed, the holy fathers turned out 
to ‘be smarter than the Komsomol. They took the trouble to make their premises 
attractive to young people, tidied up the courtyard and laid out flowerbeds. It is 
thus hardly surprising if after all this the church is much better attended than the 
stadium bearing the name “Energy” (page 19). 


Pavlov went on to criticize the Komsomol Central Committee in Moldavia, 
where, he said, “in the last year, many young couples got married in church and 
many newborn babies were christened” (page 21). 


Incidentally, the following fact, hitherto unmentioned in the Soviet press, 
shows how the Party is trying to seal off young people from religious influences. 
It appears that priests are now forbidden to begin church services until all children 
have been removed. This is mentioned by G. Popov in his article “The Antenna 
Beside the Cross” (sbid., page 54). The article contains no indication how old a 
child must be before becoming exempt from this veto, but it is clear that twelve- 
and thirteen-year-olds fall under it. 


Other Komsomol speakers at the meeting spoke of the unsatisfactory “Com- 
munist morale” of Soviet youth. Secretary of the Ukrainian Komsomol Central 
Committee Y. Elchenko mentioned that the younger generation is displaying 
“elements of skepticism, nihilism, pessimism [ochernitelsivo, i.e., a keenly critical 
and even dissatisfied view of the present situation in the USSR]” (page 23). 
Elchenko also mentioned that a group calling themselves the “Marxist futurists” 
had been discovered among the young people of the Ukraine (page 23). Un- 
fortunately, he gave no details of this group, although Tlichev had previously 
spoken of it at the Party plenum. Ilichev: 


Some time ago, a small group of young people calling themselves “Marxist 
futurists” ... was active in a certain district... . In their-handwritten journal “The 
Catafalque of the Arts,” they advocated that literature should ke non-Party, that 
art should be “freed” from the ideological influence of the Party. “We do not meddle 
in politics,” they proclaimed. But in fact they were steeped in politics, what is more, 
politics alien to socialism and the Soviet people (Komsomolskaya pravda, June 19, 
1963). 
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` B. Pastukhov, Secretary-of the Moscow City Komsomol Committee, also 
gave the following interesting information: 5 


The question of the ideological toughening of Komsomol cadres was keenly 
discussed at a recent plenum of the Komsomol City Committee. Sharp and searching 
criticism was levéled at the activists from the Moscow Bauman Higher Technical 
School, who turned out to be ideologically so weak and unprepared that they could 
not even offer any worthwhile resistance to a handful of demagogues during the 
dispute (Komsomolskaya zhizn, 1963, No. 15—16, page 26). 


A word about the “demagogues.” This term is now applied to anyone who 
criticizes Soviet conditions from a standpoint embarrassing for the Party Central 
Committee. It is evident that ever increasing numbers of such people-are to be 
found among the younger generation. This is the only explanation forsthe recent 
appearance of a pamphlet entitled “The Demagogue” by G. Marchik in Molodoi 
kommunist, the theoretical journal of the Komsomol. The pamphlet, baged on 
‘factual material, contains the following general qualification of all those who are 
not reconciled to the present situation in the USSR and make no attempt to hide 
the fact: 


The demagogue appears in many guises, but he is essentially everywhere the 
same. He is malicious and narrow-minded, and is a militant advocate of views and 
morals alien to our people. He has joined the ranks of our ideological enemies, for 
he is playing into their hands and objectively helping them in the bitter struggle 
between two ideologies. ; 

“What does he care for the interests of society?—Yet the slightest infringement of 
his own makes him furious. It ıs enough to tread accidently on his corn and he will 
shout hysterically that all people are wild animals and bandits. He cannot stand five 
minutes in a queue without foaming at the mouth and raving about the collapse of 

. the national economy. If he is criticized for liking cacophanous music or sent to 
prison for petty hooliganism he will whine pathetically that his personal freedom 
is being restricted, that there 1s no democracy in our country. 

The demagogue speculates on the most sacred ideas, on shortcomings and 
difficulties, on lack of information and occasionally on sheer ignorance (Molodoi 
kommunist, 1963, No. 8, page 79). 


Judging from the speech of Secretary of the Leningrad City Komsomol Com- 
mittee B. Usanov, the same attitude and the same views as those mentioned by 
the speakers from the Ukraine and Moscow are prevalent among the young 
members of the Leningrad intelligentsia. Usanov admitted in a spirit of self- 
criticism: - 

At the present time, we are not going very deeply into the work of Komsomol 
organizations at our higher art schools and institutes and in the youth sessions of 
Leningrad branches of the art unions... . This is the reason for the sharpness and 
severity of the discussion at the recent plenum of an... oblast committee of the 
Komsomol of the subject of intensifying the ideological influence on young people 
(Komsomolskaya zhizn, 1963, No. 15—16, page 29). 


In his speech, First Secretary of the Central Committee of the Lithuanian Kom- 
somol A. Cesnavicius touched on a problem characteristic of his republic, i.e., that 
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of combatting the effect of “bourgeois nationalism” on the younger generation. 
He regards this problem as being closely bound up with atheistic education: 


When speaking of the scientific atheistic education of the younger generation, 
we must always remember that religious prejudices are closely bound up with the 
remnants of bourgeois nationalism. The bourgeois nationalists regard the Church 
as their last refuge, as a hole into which they can drag their rotten ideas; the church- 
men in their turn, pose as “true” Lithuanian patriots. That is why we consider that 
a blow struck at religion is also a blow struck at bourgeois nationalism. 

Of course, atheistic work is only one of the methods of fighting bourgeois 
nationalism. That is why the Komsomol organizations have focused their attention 
on educating youth ın an international spirit, a campaign which we shall extend by all 
possible means (page 31). 


Of other speeches on this subject delivered at the Komsomol plenum, that 
of V.Fedoseev, Secretary of the Komsomol Committee at Moscow State Uni- 
vetsity, deserves special attention. The facts given in this speech cast doubt on 
the infallibility of the official view that practical participation in the building of 
Communism fosters Communist morals. Not only that, they show that partic- 
ipation in those labor campaigns especially glorified by Party propaganda (e.g., 
work on the virgin lands, on new construction projects in Siberia and in the Soviet 
Far East) sometimes has a corrupting influence on young workers and results in 
boastfulness, arrogance and disregard of hostel regulations. Fedoseev reports: 


.. there is no point in concealing the fact that when we send off our brigade of 
shock workers to the virgin lands every year we have to overcome opposition from 
some of our worthy professors and instructors and sometimes from the University 
heads as well. The objections are always the same: Such work assignments hinder 
the progress of scientific work... there have been cases of bad behavior on the part 
of former virgin land workers, and so on. Certainly, there are such cases. For example, 
sometimes a former virgin land worker will come back with two or three certificates 
for good work, or maybe even a medal as well, and think that he can do as he likes. 
He starts skipping his studies, organizing drinking parties in the hostel... and 
even displaying rudeness toward “simple mortals” (page 32). 


The Party leaders are having considerable difficulty in instilling into the 
younger generation an uncompromising attitude toward the ideas, way of life 
and culture of the West. It is not only that most young Soviet men and women 
show great interest in everything Western. The problem is further complicated 
by the fact that Communist propaganda employs century-old standards in “un- 
masking” the West. As a result, such propaganda not only fails to achieve its 
purpose but boomerangs against its authors. This point was specifically mentioned 
at the recently held All-Union Conference of Pioneer Workers on Scientific 
Methods. Thus, G. Chernyakova, director of the Leningrad Poesia Club, had * 
this to say: 


I must admit that many leaders and teachers do not give a very clear picture of 
modern capitalism, so that the children have a very bookish idea of it all. For 
example, a group of Pioneers from Leningrad recently went to Finland. They went 
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through Finland and now say: “We didn’t see any capitalism. They only showed us 
the good things.” Why did it turn out like this? Because the adults did not show the 
children capitalism, did not open their eyes to its sores. 

But you see it is our duty constantly to unmask the bourgeois system, its morals, 
its way of life! (Vozhaty, 1963, No. 8, page 19). 


All these facts and examples are not basically new. They merely reveal the 
processes of emancipation from Communist norms which have become wide- 
. spread among Soviet youth at least during the last six or seven years. The very 
fact that the struggle against these tendencies was recently transferred first to the 
plenum of the Party Central Committee and then to the plenum of the Central 
Committee of the Komsomol gives grounds for saying that they are becoming 
still more prevalent among the young people of the Soviet Union. œ 
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CHRONICLE OF EVENTS 


(As reported by the Soviet Press and Radio) 


August 1963 


1 Soviet—New Zealand trade agreement signed 
in Wellington. Both parties to benefit from a 
“most favored nation clause” with regard to 
trade between the two countries and navi- 
gation. 

Report of work having begun on the con- 
struction of a mineral fertilizer plant on the 
tiver Zyayanka, near Berezniki, on the Upper 
Kama deposit of potassium salts. 

Report of work on construction of Kiev 
Hy@roelectric Station near Vyshgorod as the 
upper section of the Dnieper power falls. 

Arrival at Odessa on board the motor 
vessel “Litva” of Maurice Thorez and Jean- 
nette Vermersch. 


2 Report that Shah of Persia has received V. A. 
Sergeev, head of Soviet economic delegation 
and Deputy Chairman of the State Committee 
for Foreign Economic Relations. 

Announcement that the treaty on the 
banning of nuclear tests in the atmosphere, 
in outer space and under water will be signed 
on August 5. 

Two-day conference on economic plans 
and capital construction in 1964—65 ends at 
the Supreme National Economic Council. 
Speech by Khrushchev. 


Arrival in Moscow of British Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs Lord Home and 
United States Secretary of State Dean Rusk 
to sign the treaty on nuclear test ban. 

Arrival ın Moscow of delegation from 
Communist Party of Austria headed by the 
patty chairman. 

Arrival in Tokyo of Soviet delegation 
headed by presidtum member (elsewhere 
described as “deputy secretary”) of the Soviet 
Committee for the Defense of Peace G., A. 
Zhukov to take part at Hiroshima in the 
Ninth International Conference for the 
Banning of Atomic and Nuclear Weapons. 


4 United Nations Secretary General U Thant 
and Director of the Department of Political 
and Security Council Affairs arrive in Moscow 
to attend signing of the treaty on nuclear test 
ban, 


Publication of statement of August 3 by 
Soviet government in connection with the 
signing of the treaty on nuclear test ban. 

Publication of statement by Communist 
Chinese government containing proposal for 
a universal, complete, final and categorical 
ben on and destruction of nuclear weapons. 


5 Khrushchev receives Lord Home, Dean Rusk 


and U Thant separately in the Kremlin. 
Second International Students’ Summer 
Courses begin in Kiev, attended by students 
representing sixty countries, 
Session organized by the European Writers? 
Association devoted to problems of the 
contemporary novel opens in Leningrad. 


6 Communiqué published on the signing on 


August 5 of the treaty on the banning of 
nuclear tests in the atmosphere, in outer space 
and under water. 

Launching of earth satellite “Kosmos-19.” 

Arrival in Moscow of delegation of women 
Communists from Canada to study the work 
of Party, trade union, women’s, youth and 
other organizations in which women take a 
part. 


7 Opening in Moscow of conference of officials 


from ideological sections of Union republic 
Party central committees, krai and oblast 
Party committees, summoned by Party Central 
Committee. Introductory speech by Central 
Committee Secretary L. F. Ilchev. 


8 Director of Institute of Therapy of USSR 


Academy of Medical Sciences Professor A. L. 
Myasnikov and Professor Z. A. Bondar leave 
Moscow for Britain to attend Sixth Inter- 
national Food Congress. 

Publication of communiqué on signing by 
other states of treaty banning nuclear tests in 
the atmosphere, in outer space and under 
water. 


10 Arrival in Moscow from Peking of prime 
‘minister of Somali Republic, 


11 Ann8uncement of creation of State Press 


Committee of the Council of Ministers. 
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“Finals of the Third Spartaciad of the- 


Peoples of the USSR open at the Lenin 
Central Stadium in Moscow. 


12 First section of power station at Nazarovo, 
Krasnoyarsk Krai, brought into operation. 


13 Arrival of Guido Carl, Governor of the 
Bank of Italy. 

Khrushchev, on holiday at Gagra, receives 
group of persons attending the meeting 
organized by the European Writers’ Associa- 
tion at Leningrad. 


14 Signing in capital of Tanganyika of trade 
agreement between Tanganyika and USSR. 


15 Bulgarian national exhibition opens in 
Moscow. 

Minister of Agriculture I. P. Volovchenko 
_arcives in Helsinki. 

Algerian premier recerves Secretary of the 
International Organization of Journalists 
A. E. Efremov. 

Announcement of the death of writer 
Vsevolod Ivanov. 7 


16 Central Commuttee Presidium member and 
Secretary L. I. Brezhnev recetves delegation 
from the Convention People’s Party of 
Ghana, -headed by its executive secretary, 
N. Welbeck. 

Khrushchev receives Chief Justice of the 
United States Earl Warren and American 
journalist Drew~ Pearson, on BOuGRY on the 
Black Sea ‘coast. 

Report of work having begun on the con- 
struction of the Krivo: Rog Power Station, 
with a planned output of 2,400,000 kilowatts, 
and of a town here, to be called Zelenodolsk, 

Report of work having begun on the 
construction of power station at Ermak, near 
Pavlodar, on the Irtysh River. This will be 
the largest power station in the Kazakh SSR. 

Report on boring of wells ın the district of 
Kirensk, between the Angara and Lena Rivers, 
in the Lower Ilm Depression and in the 
region of the Sayan Mountains. 

‘Report of work having begun on con- 
struction of Lower Kama Power Station near 
town of Naberezhnye Chelny, with an output 
of 1,000,000 kilowatts. : 

Iron oxide ores suitable for the production 
of high-quality ocher pigments discovered at 
Mikhatloyka iron-ore deposit ın region of 
Kursk magnetic anomaly. 
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17 First section of Erevan Thermal Power 


Station brought into operation. 
Report of work having begun on con- 
struction of a power station with an output of 


"2,400,000 kilowatts in northern Bashkiria, 
18 Air Force Day. i 


19 Soviet-American symposium on partial der- 


ivative equations opens at Novosibirsk State 
University, 10 accordance with agreements 
reached between the USSR Academy of 
Sciences and the National Academy of 
Sciences of the USA. 

Agreement signed in Moscow on the gift 
to Yugoslavia by the USSR of a factory for 


‘manufacturing large sections for prefabricated 


houses in connection with the destru@tion by 
earthquake of the city of Skoplje. 

Arrival in Moscow of Minister of Health 
and Social Affairs of Mali Republic. 

Arrival ‘in Moscow of Vice President of the 
Federal German Bundestag Thomas Dehler. 

Finnish foreign minister arrives in USSR at 
invitation of Foreign Minister A. A. Gromyko. 


20 Arrival ın Moscow of delegation of officials 


from ministry of social affairs of the UAR 
headed by UAR munister of social affairs. 
Khrushchev, accompanied by Central Com- 
mittee Secretary Y.V. Andtopov, First 
Secretary of Moscow Party City Committee 
N. G. Egorychey and others, leaves for 
Yugoslavia at invitation of President Tito. 


21 Publication of statement of Soviet govern- 
“ment in connection with signing of treaty on 


nuclear test ban. 

Publication of full text of statement of 
August 15 by Chinese government represen- 
tative conceming Soviet government’s state- 
ment of August 3 on nuclear test ban. 

Opening at Dubna of international con- 


' ference on high-energy accelerators, attended 


by scientists from over twenty countries. 
Conference opened by chairman of its organ- 
izing committee, Academician V. I. Veksler. 


22 Publication of communiqué on establishment 


of diplomatic relations and exchange of 
diplomatic representatives between USSR and 
Hashemite Kingdom of Jordan. . 
State Committee for the Use of Atomic 
Energy announces that Dubna scientists have 
discovered a sixth form of radioactive nuclear 
disintegration, #z., proton radioactivity. 


Arrival in Helsinki of Soviet governmental 
trade delegation headed by Minister of Foreign 
Trade N. S. Patolichev, for Soviet-Finoish 
trade talks. 

Arrival in Moscow of parliamentary dele- 
gation from Costa Rica. 

Publication of speech delivered by Khrush- 
chev at engine and tractor building plant at 
Rakovica, Yugoslavia. 


23 Report of plans by USSR Academy of Sciences 
and US National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration to conduct in 1964 a jomt 
experiment for establishing radio communica- 
tions by super high frequencies between the 
USSR, Britain and later the USA with the 
aid of a US earth satellite, 


24 Report that Gromyko has received Lebanese 
Ambassador. 


25 Publication of Soviet government’s note in 
reply to notes of the British and US govern- 
ments concerning signing by Eastern Germany 
of treaty on nuclear test ban. 


26 Lebanese Ambassador presents his credentials 
to Deputy Chairman of Supreme Soviet 
Presidium I. Sharipov. 


27 Report of gas gusher near village of Belchir, 
140 kilometers from Irkutsk, originating at 
depth of almost 2,000 meters. 


28 Publication of communiqué on exchange of 
documents ratifying Soviet-Finnish treaty on 
leasing to Finland of the Soviet part of the 
Saimaa Canal, 

Report of construction with Soviet spe- 
cialist assistance of large radio station in 
Somalia. 

Highteenth congress of Railroad Transport 
Workers’ Union opens in Moscow with 
speech by trade union Central Committee 
Chairman E. T. Cherednichenko, 

Arrival in Moscow of Canadian minister of 
agriculture. 


29 New polytechnical institute opens at Ash- 
khabad. 


30 Finnish president receives A. I. Adzhubei, 
chief editor of Izvestija and member of the 
Foreign Affairs Commission of the Council 
of the Union. 


Report of powerful new gusher on Man- 
gyshlak peninsula producing 233 tons of oil 
and 33,000 cubic meters of fuel gas a day. 


31 Joint meeting of the Foreign Affairs Commis- 
. sions of the two houses of the Supreme Soviet, 
presided over by S. V. Kuusinen and attended 
by Defense Minister R. Y. Malinovsky and 
First Deputy Chairman of the State Committee 
for the Use of Atomic Energy I. D. Morokhoy, 
discusses submission to Supreme Soviet 
Presidium of proposal to ratify treaty of 
August 5 for nuclear test ban. 

Arrival in Moscow of minister of industry 
and trade of Tanganyika. 

Direct nonstop telegraphic communication 
between Kremlin and White House established 
in accordance with US-Soviet agreement 
concluded at Geneva on June 20, 1963. 

Report of creation at Second Moscow 
Medical Institute of a medicobiological 
department to train biochemusts and biophys- 
icists for work ın research institutes and 
theoretical departments of medical colleges. 
Especial attention to be paid to teaching of 
higher mathematics, quantum mechanics, 
atomic and nuclear physics, radiobiology, 
cybernetics and bionics. 





Changes and Appointments 


10 Ambassador to Republic of Togo A. M. 
Kuchkarov also appointed Ambassador to 
Republic of Dahomey. 


11 P. K. Romanov appointed Chairman of State 
Press Committee, 


16 President of the USSR Academy of Building 
and Architecture V. A. Kucherenko appointed 
Minister of the USSR. 

A. A. Poskonov replaces A. K. Korovushkin 
as Chairman of the Board of the State Bank. 


18 P. I. Abroskin reappointed Deputy Chairman 
of the RSFSR Council of Ministers and Chair- 
man of the RSFSR State Committee for 
Coordinating Scientific Research after having 
been released from these two positions on 
June 18, 1962, “in connection with his 
transfer to other duties,’* i 


Notes on Contributors 


Kurt, ALExsaNDER. Estonian economist with extensive experience of agricultural cooperatives, 
having served as Chairman of Central Cooperative Associations and as expert with Estonian foreign 
trade delegations. After leaving Estonia in 1947, resided in England and Canada, serving as President 
of the League of Estonian Societies in Canada and founding the Estonian National Committee in Canada. 
Moved to US in 1954. Since 1956, Chairman of the Committee for a Free Estonia and member of the 
Estonian World Council; Estonian delegate to the Assembly of Captive European Nations and currently 
its vice chairman. Author of numerous articles on the Soviet economy. 


Kuusx, Jonan. Born in 1895 in Estonia. Graduated from the law faculty of the University of Tartu 
(Dorpat), Estonia. Between the wars, practiced as a lawyer in Estonia. Now resident at Uppsala. 


VARDY, ALEXANDER. Born in 1916 at Smolensk., In the USSR, worked as a senior engineer at a large 
construction site and published an article on mathematics and some literary sketches. From 1958 to 
1963, was engaged as a research engineer (metallurgy) in Tel-Aviv; now resident in Munich. 


Errata 


In the entry for July 31 in the Chronicle for July 1963 (Bulletin, 1963, No. 9, p. 56), “Eleventh 
International Conference...” (line 7 of entry) should read “Ninth International Conference...” 


In the note on “New Contributors” ‘to the Bulletin, 1963, No. 6 (p. 64), “correspondent for Austrian 
newspapers” (line 2 of the note) should read “prisoner of war.” 
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The Institute for the Study of the USSR is a research organization 
composed of former Soviet citizens whose-aim it is to furnish reliable 
information regarding conditions and trends in the Soviet Union 
today. The offices of the Institute, which was founded in 1950, are in ‘ 
Munich, Germany. Its studies embrace the general field of the social 
sciences, including various aspects of economics, law, government 
and Party, history, education, religion, literature and social organi- 
zation. The views expressed in the Balletin or other Institute publi- 
cations are those of their authors. Contributors are not bound by any 
single political philosophy nor are their views to be construed as 
representing those of the Institute. 


* 


All comments and inquiries are most welcome and should be 
addressed to: 


Institute for the Study of the USSR 
Editor, Bulletin 
Maanbhardtstrasse 6 
Munich, Germany 
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ARTICLES 


The Sino-Soviet Conflict: Origins and Present Prospects 


K. Paviov 


Unlike the vast majority of articles on the Sino-Soviet conflict published in the 

West, this article by Mr. Pavlov is based not only on academic judgments made far from 

the scene of events, but also on the author’s own experiences and observations from 

the years 1949—61, during which period he was an adviser and interpreter in one of the 

* ministries of the Chinese People’s Republic, The author is thus able to convey something 
of the atmosphere pervading Sino-Soviet relations. 


The summer of 1963 was a turning point in the current Sino-Soviet conflict, 
which finally erupted violently into an open ideological dispute after having 
smouldered for so long in the top Party echelons. After the fruitless ideological 
talks between the USSR and China in July and the signing of the partial test ban 
treaty between the USA, the USSR and Great Britain, the discord spread to 
state relations between the two countries. The dispute has already affected, in 
varying degrees, almost all the Communist countries and Communist parties in 
the world. The fundamental importance of the questions involved, the extraordi- 
nary bitterness and stubbornness of the disputing parties, especially the Chinese, 
and the sharpness of the accusations made, have apparently convinced even the 
most hardened skeptics that the world is witnessing not a “skillfully enacted 
farce designed to deceive the West,” but a period of open warfare in a real and 
prolonged struggle between two rival Communist parties representing opposing 
trends in the world Communist movement. 


The conflict has naturally caused considerable comment in the free world. 
Although it is being interpreted in various different ways, many observers have 
already drawn the conclusion that the existence of a single monolithic Communist 
bloc is now a thing of the past and that a final and complete break between the 
USSR and China is imminent. There are frequent reminders in the press that many 
politicians have already predicted that the time would come when the USSR 
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would have to seek Western assistance in repélling a militant and overpopulated 
China whose countless hordes were pouring into the Soviet Union in search of 
“living space.” However, these are rather premature assumptions, the result of 
overestimating the importance of national disagreements in the struggle now 
taking place within the Communist world, failing to understand clearly the aims 
of Moscow and Peking in this struggle, ignoring the fact that Mao T’se-tung’s 
real aim is to gain a position in the Communist world of indisputable authority 
independent of Moscow, even though it be limited to certain geographical regions, 

and grossly overestimating China’s political, economic and military potential. 


* 


In the free world, there is a strong tendency to regard the Sino-Soviet conflict 
as a “dispute between different national states with different national integests.”’! 
Those holding such a view consider that the ideological polemics and the open 
clashes between the Chinese and Soviets at Party congresses, in the press and at 
the conferences of various pro-Communist organizations are nothing more than 
the outward signs of a deep-seated process of estrangement due entirely to national 
rivalry. They consider that the sources of this rivalry are to be found in the histories 
of the two peoples, in the difference between them in historic missions, philosophy, 
culture, psychology, race and even economic and technical development. For 
example, the New York Times writes, in an editorial: 


The relationship between the two Communist giants 1s now one of open political 
warfare. Its bitterness emerges clearly from the Chinese Communist letter published 
this morning. The Soviet-Chinese dispute is not primarily ideological in character, 

_ even though tts verbiage leans heavily on Marx and Lenin. It represents a fundamen- 
tal clash of national interests, and even, recently, a clash of racial prejudices, as 
between the white Russians andthe non-white Chinese. The bitterness of the Chinese 
letter grows out of the long history of Imperial and Stalinist Russia’s humiliation 
and robbery of China. To Peking, Khrushchev is merely the heir of Muravev, who 
stole the Amur River Basin from China a century ago, and of Nicholas the Second, 
Serge Witte and others who stole Outer Mongolia and almost stole Manchuria from 
China a half-century later... . Furthermore, the relatively affluent population of 
Russia is primarily concerned with finally reaping the long delayed fruits of almost 
five decades of sacrifice. Poverty-stricken China can now feel little in common with 
a Russia whose aspirations are stated in terms of surpassing American living stan- 
dards.? 


And in another editorial: 


Behind the violence of Moscow’s present attack must be seen Soviet chagrin and 
fury at an historic failure of policy. So long as possible—both under the Czars and 
Stalin—Russia sought a weak,, divided and defenseless China that could be nibbled 





1 Professor Robert Scalapino, Chairman of the Political Science Department at the University of 
California, ın his speech at the Northern California World Affairs Council’s Seventeenth Annual Con- 
ference at Astlamar, California, in May 1963. 

2 The New York Times, Western Edition, July 5, 1963. 


at with impunity . . . . In pondering the Soviet-Chinese split, the West will be well 
advised to see the reality of the clash of national interests, which is masked by the 
torrent of Chinese ideological quibbling and the flood of Soviet namecalling.® 


There is no doubt that their historical past and centuries-old traditions, love of 
- their native country, the instinct of national self-preservation, a feeling of national 
pride, etc., are still very much alive among the peoples under Communist rule. 
The Communists have long become convinced that such “national prejudices” 
are ineradicable, and therefore do not so much fight against them as try to exploit 
them for their own ends. Thus, in Russia the Bolsheviks kept to a consistent line 
in this respect, from Lenin’s remark “Vladivostok is far away, but it’s still our 
own town” to Stalin’s “Soviet patriotism”—a concoction of national and inter- 
national idéas—and the “socialist homeland.” From 1941 to 1945, the Stalin regime 
used the Russian’s intense love of his country as a reliable shield. However, this 
did ndt make the Communist rule in Russia nationalistic. The author has also 
seen how patriotic and openly nationalistic sentiments have been fostered during 
the last few years among the Chinese people, particularly young people and the 
Young Communists’ League, by the skillful propaganda of Mao Tse-tung’s 
regime. He has even observed anti-Soviet feelings among the Chinese masses, 
who regard the USSR as the source of all the evils they are now suffering under 
the Communists.* However, as we shall see later, even now, when the Chinese 
Communists are engaged in a violent anti-Soviet campaign, they never stop 
speaking of the deep friendship between the Chinese and Soviet peoples and even 
between the Soviet and Chinese Communist Parties. Again, although it is true 
that the territorial aspirations of the USSR in Asia are basically the same as those 
nurtured by Russia in past centuries, a fact regarded by many Western observers 
as evidence of continuing Russian nationalism, the real motives behind these 
claims and the changes which Soviet policy toward China has undergone since 
the nineteen fifties must also be considered. 


No, important as these national factors may be, to attribute the Sino-Soviet 
conflict entirely to a clash of national interests is an oversimplification. After all, 
it cannot be denied that so far the dispute has taken place mainly within the 
Communist movement and primarily concerns the internal affairs of the Commun- 
ists and their world aims, having arisen from Mao Tse-tung’s attempts to win 
for China a leading position in the world Communist movement. There is there- 
fore no reason to judge this conflict as if it were taking place between non-Com- 
munist states. Such oversimplification even has certain dangers, as it confuses the 
observer and tends to conceal the Communist threat which is still hanging over 
the free world. It does not provide a logical answer to even the most simple 
questions. For example, one may ask: In which capacity were the Soviet Union 
and China engaged in the Korean War and in which capacity are they engaged 
now in Laos and Vietnam, as national ot as Communist states? "Io what extent 
are China’s national interests protected by her alliance with Albania? Which 


3 Ibid., July 25, 1963. 
# See K. Pavlov, “Communist China: A Reluctant Dragon,” Bulletin, 1962, Nos, 3 and 4. 


Soviet and Chinese interests clashed in Cuba, Latin America and Africa—regions 
which have assumed some importance in the present Sino-Soviet conflict? Further- 
more, if the conflict between the Soviet and Chinese Communist parties really 
does have its roots in the different national interests and national missions of the 
two countries, this would mean that Khrushchev and Mao, men who have 
devoted their entire lives to the cause of Communism and world revolution, 
have suddenly, on the eve of their seventieth birthdays, renounced their Commun- 
ist convictions and given themselves up to nationalistic sentiments. 


Examination of the numerous polemic articles, documents and speeches 
published or delivered in China and the USSR during recent years does not bear 
out the theory of a “conflict of national interests.” On the contragy, starting 
with the collection of articles Long Live Leninism!, published by the Chinese in 
1960 and considered by the Soviets to be the first shot fired in the present conflict,® 
right up to the open letter of the Central Committee of the Chinese Communist 
Party dated June 14, 1963, “Suggestions on the General Line to be Taken by 
the International Communist Movement,’ and the Soviet reply to this letter,’ 
none of the articles and pamphlets appearing in the Soviet and Chinese press 

‘contains any mention of a clash of national interests between the two powers, 
being imbued rather with hostility toward the free world. This can be seen from 
Point Two of the Chinese letter, in which the Chinese formulate their proposed 
general line for the world Communist movement: 


Workers of all countries, unite! Workers of the world, join your forces with those 
of the oppressed peoples, the oppressed nations; fight against imperialism and the 
reactionaries of all countries for world peace, national liberation, people’s democracy 
and socialism; fortify the socialist camp and increase its might, strive for the total 
victory of the world proletarian revolution, create a new world, a world without 
imperialism, without capitalism, without exploiters !—Such, in our view, is the general 
line which must be followed by the international Communist movement at the given 
stage.§ 

Although we do not know exactly which of the above-mentioned documents 
are the work of Mao himself, it is certain that he had a hand in all of them. 
They reveal the face of a fanatic with the soul of a Communist and a Chinese 
who is regarded in his country as the equal of Marx and Lenin. By the irony 
of fate, this same Mao Tse-tung was regarded up to 1949 in the West as an 
“agrarian reformer,” and now every attempt is made to stamp him as a violent 
nationalist. 

Nikita Khrushchev also gives ample evidence that he was and is an inter- 
nationally-minded Communist. Only such a man could have said the following 
words: 


5 Pravda, July 14, 1963, p. 1. 

© Jen Min Jib Pao, Peking, June 17, 1963. 
1 Pravda, July 14, 1963, pp. 1—4. 

8 Jen Min Jib Pao, June 17, 1963. 
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The Soviet Union, the entire socialist community now withstands the capitalist 
world like a rock of granite against whose mighty base the storms beat in vain.... 
Many battles still lie before us in the struggle for the victory of socialism and Com- 
munism. Year by year we are building up and strengthening the foundations of our 
common house, which rises ever higher above the world. Already the imperialist 
camp is forced to reckon with our might, with the increasing might of His Majesty 
the working class of the world, led by the working class of the socialist countries .... 
This might will grow with ever increasing speed until the total victory of the ideas 
of Communism is achieved, until the triumph of happiness and prosperity every- 
where in the world, until our Red Banner flies above the Earth. And this time will 
come, comrades: of this we are convinced!’ 


Stalin earried the revolution into Eastern Europe on the points of bayonets 
and the tracks of tanks. Mao and his Chinese followers also wish to further the 
world,revolution by means of bayonets. Khrushchev, however, prefers to achieve 
this goal by the slower but no less effective methods of devious maneuver, 
deception and subversion, resorting to open warfare only when this is in the 
interest of the Communist camp. Here is how Khrushchev himself described the 
essence of his peaceful coexistence policy at a meeting dedicated to Soviet-Cuban 
friendship on May 23, 1963, in Moscow: 


We Marxist-Leninists make no secret of our attempts to draw all people in the 
world over to the side of socialism. In this we see our most important mission in 
the world arena.... We Marzist-Ieninists proceed from the standpoint that peace- 
ful coexistence is the only sensible basis for relations between states having differing 
social systems. We have always considered this policy, handed down to us by Lenin, 
as the guiding principle of our foreign policy in general... . Our party has always 
held the view that peaceful coexistence creates favorable conditions for promoting 
the class struggle of the workers in capitalist countries, for furthering the national 
liberation movement. Experience gained in the people’s revolutionary struggle after 
World War I convincingly demonstrated that it is precisely under conditions of 
peaceful coexistence, when the socialist countries, together with all peaceloving 
peoples, restrain the aggressive tendencies of the imperialists, that the worldwide 
liberation movement gains particular momentum. It was precisely under the condi- 
tions of peaceful coexistence with states having different social systems that the 
glorious Cuban revolution, led by ardent warriors for the cause of the people, was 
triumphant. It is precisely under these conditions that the workers in capitalist 
countries are steadily increasing their strike activity, gaining in solidarity and 
becoming better organized in their fight for their vital interests against the all- 
powerful forces of monopoly and wild reaction.1¢ 


It is clear that Khrushchev’s general line is no less dangerous to the free world 
than the persistent frontal attacks of the Chinese Communists. 


3 In his speech at the Sixth Congress of the Hast German Socialist Unity Party, as reported in 
Pravda, January 17, 1963. ° 


10 Pravda, May 24, 1963, p. 2. 


Although it is impossible to agree with the suggestion that the main cause 
of the Sino-Soviet conflict lies in a clash of national interests, neither can it be 
said that this conflict is of a purely ideological character. Of course, it cannot be 
denied that in Communist countries ideology has the position of a kind of 
religion which must be accepted by the entire population, be it only formally. 

-In the Soviet Russia of Lenin’s time, ideology was used as a keen and powerful 
weapon both inside and outside the country against all kinds of fractionists and 
influences alien to Communism. Under Stalin, it was used as a weapon against 
the outside world hostile to Communism, and inside the USSR was essentially 
reduced to demands for an undying belief in the infallibility and genius of the 
all-powerful leader and for obedience to him. When Khrushchev tried to turn 
the clock back to Lepin’s time, he found that the revolutionary fervor of the Soviet 
Communists had almost been suffocated by the tremendous efforts expended on 
the five-year plans, the concentration camps and executions under Staljn, the 
ocean of blood shed in World War H and the simple human desire to take a rest | 
from the shock work and the mobilizations, to give oneself up to “bourgeois 
habits” and live one’s own life. The situation in China is quite different. The 
Chinese Communists have only recently emerged from a lengthy period of civil 
war and violent class battles in a country with five hundred million peasants and 
a powerful petty bourgeoisie consisting of merchants and industrialists. For the 
Chinese Communists, the end of the civil war meant the beginning of a new 
stage in the revolution, a stage of socialist construction, transition to which 
coincided with the war in Korea. In its internal policy, the Mao Tse-tung govern- 
ment combines the “spirit of Yenan”—a symbol for tense, unremitting struggle 
under unbelievably hard conditions—with the tactics of persistent attacks against 
the free world wherever possible. The Chinese Communists have instilled the 
freshness of their ideological viewpoint into the personality cult taken over from 
Stalin. 


In this connection, it should be noted that the Chinese Communists made 
no serious study of the works of.even the more modern “classics of Marxist- 
‘Leninism,” such as Lenin and Stalin, until comparatively recently. As famous: 
Chinese historian Chen Po-ta, candidate member of the Politburo of the Central 
Committee of the Chinese Communist Party and chief editor of Hung Chi, the 
theoretical and political organ of the Party Central Committee, writes, even “the 
greatest Marxist of our time,” Mao Tse-tung, only began a systematic study of 
the works of Stalin—and even then merely those works which concerned China— 
during World War II: 


For a long period... opportunists prevented, intentionally or unintentionally, 
Stalin’s works on the Chinese question from being disseminated among the Chinese 
Communist Party. There were also difficulties connected with the language and the 
counterrevolutionary blockade, For these reasons, there were many comrades in 
our Party who, although actually the leaders of the Chinese revolution, had no 
opportunity to make a serious*study of many of Stalin’s works on China. Comrade’ 
Mao T'se-tung was one of these. Only after the movement to correct the Party’s 
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style of work in 1942 did the Party begin systematically publishing Stalin’s numerous 
works on China... .Comrade Mao Tse-tung subsequently had ample opportunity 
to read Stalin’s works during the war against Japan. 


After 1949, the editorial and publishing office of the Chinese Communist 
Party Central Committee began methodically translating into Chinese and 
publishing the works of Lenin and Stalin. All the thirteen volumes of Stalin’s 
works were finally published in 1954, and the works of Lenin (fourth edition) 
in 1957. Of course, the Chinese Communist leaders had had previous opportunity 
to acquaint themselves with certain important works of Lenin from translations 
specially made for them; but to the rank-and-file Chinese Party and Young Com- 
munist League member these works became known only fairly recently. This 
goes a long’ way to explain why such expressions as “permanent revolution” and 
“the assimilation of the Aw/zk into socialism,” which stem from the time when 
the AlFUnion Communist Party of Bolsheviks was fighting the supporters of 
Trotsky, Zinovev and Bukharin and have long since been forgotten in the USSR, 
suddenly began to proliferate in the Chinese press and in the speeches of Chinese 
Party leaders in 1958. It is for this reason that Mao and his supporters defend 
with neophytic zeal many of Lenin’s old theses, which now, although new to 
them, are certainly out-of-date. 


However, this by no means indicates that the Chinese have resorted to, the 
weapon of ideology in the first stage of their open dispute with the Soviets 
purely in order to preserve the purity and clarity of the Communist doctrine. 
How can there be any talk of clarity when both sides support their often diametri- 
cally opposed conclusions by quotations from the very same works of Marx and 
Lenin and references to the very same official Party declarations, and try rather 
to confuse the reader or listener than to explain the position to him clearly? 
No, the Chinese Communists have selected ideology as their weapon primarily 
because China is obviously not strong enough to compete openly with the USSR 
either in political influence within the Communist movement or in the economic 
and military spheres. Mao Tse-tung feels surer of himself on the ideological 
front, where even such allies as Albania, which is quite insignificant militarily 
and economically, can give him great moral and political support. 


Leaving aside a detailed analysis of the ideological dispute between China 
and the USSR, let us nevertheless examine what lies beneath the massive ideolog- 
ical fagade at present concealing Sino-Soviet relations. This is what President de 
Gaulle said recently on this question: 


In my lifetime the Communist ideology has been personified by many people. 
There has been the epoch of Lenin, of Trotsky, of Stalin—I knew him myself—, of 
Beriya, of Malenkov, of Khrushchev and of Tito and of Nagy and of MaoTse-tung. 
I know as many custodians of Communist ideology as there are fathers of Europe. 
That makes quite a few. And each of these custodians in his turn condemns, excom- 
municates, crushes and sometimes kills the others... 

kd 





1 Chen Po-ta, Ssutaln x chimo koming (Stalin and the Chinese Revolution), Peking, 1949. 
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I refuse to enter into a valid discussion on the subject of the ideological 
quarrel between Peking and Moscow... 

The banner of ideology ın reality is merely a cover for ambitions. And I firmly 
believe that this has been so since the birth of the world.18 


Indeed, no great effort is needed to see that the spearhead of the Chinese 
attack is directed against a specific target—the present leaders of the Soviet 
Communist Party and Khrushchev personally. It is difficult to say exactly when 
the hostility between the two leaders began or how it subsequently built up, 
as until recently the latter process took place mainly within the Party itself. 
Quite possibly, however, it began in 1954 during Khrushchev’s first visit to 
China. After Stalin’s death, Khrushchev had taken great pains to demonstrate his 
affinity to the people by coming into contact with them as much as possible and 
always being in the public eye. He adopted the same tactics in China: he strolled 
along the streets of Peking, dropped into department stores, danced with the 
young people in the clubs of Shanghai, etc. This was something new and unusual 
for the Stalin era, which was still alive in the China of 1954. At this time, "Mao was 
still strictly following the Stalin line and rarely appeared before his people; such 
occasions, then as now, were regarded as festivals. Such an air of unapproach- 
ability impresses the average Chinese, who for thousands of years has become 
accustomed to worshiping the head of the state as if he were'a deity. For this 
reason Khrushchev’s behavior, although it might have gone down well in the 
USSR or Europe, produced quite different results in China, for it made him 
appear in the eyes of Mao Tse-tung and the Chinese Communists as a superficial 
person and an “unserious Marxist.” On the other hand, if the words of Khrush- 
chev himself are to be believed, a certain primitiveness in the thinking of the 
Chinese Communists, the poverty of the people and the industrial and technical 
backwardness of the country depressed him and greatly decreased China’s value 
as an ally in his eyes. 


Mao’s antipathy to Khrushchev was increased when, eighteen months after 
his visit to China, Khrushchev decided to dethrone Stalin posthumously. This 
was a slap in the face for the man considered to be “Stalin’s most outstanding 
' disciple and his comrade-in-arms,” the man who had “succeeded in becoming 
Stalin’s most outstanding disciple and the leader of the victorious Chinese 
revolution because his style of work and his methods are the same as Stalin’s.” 13 
Jen Min Jib Pao recently wrote the following on this subject: 


After the Twentieth Party Congress, the leading comrades of the Central Com- 
mittee of the Chinese Communist Party criticized the comrades from the Central 
Committee of the Soviet Union several times in connection with the total denial 
by the leaders of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union, thirty years after the 
death of Lenin, of the leading role played by Stalin. Between April and November 
‘of 1956, Comfade Mao T'se-tung had the occasion to address the comrades from the 


18 Le Monde, Paris, July 31, ae 3. Other reports differ, some beginning the last paragraph 


quoted: “The banner of ideology which they seek to wrest from each other in reality ts...” 
13 Chen Po-ta, op. ett. : 
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Communist Party of the Soviet Union on four occasions. We pointed out more 
than once that Stalin’s merits outweigh his errors, and that an all-round appraisal is 
necessary in this connection. We were of the opinion that the leaders of the Com- 
munist Party of the Soviet Union committed an error ın failing to make an all-round 
analysis, in failing to practice self-criticism and consult with brotherly parties.14 


Khrushchev ignored all Mao’s appeals and stood his ground. This wab an 
insult for Mao not only in his capacity as leader of the largest Communist Party 
in the world but also as a man who regarded himself as the first modern theoretician 
of Marxist-Leninism after Stalin. 


During the struggle between Khrushchev and his rivals in the Soviet Com- 
munist Party, Mao had desisted from-open attack, evidently awaiting the outcome. 
In the sufimer of 1958, however, the Chinese Communist Party declared’ that 
China had decided to follow her own path to Communism under the “three red 
bannérs” of Mao’s general line, the “Great Leap Forward” and the people’s com- 
munes. This decision provoked a sharp reaction from the Soviet Communists. 
Then came the sixth plenary meeting of the Chinese Party Central Committee, 
which lasted during the two months of November and December 1958. It is 
still not known exactly what was debated at this meeting, but in any case the upshot 
was the decision to slow down the rate at which the communes were to be intro- 
duced in the country. At the same time Mao announced that he was relinquishing 
the position of Chairman of the Chinese Communist Party. It was this event 
which really marked the beginning of the stage of open warfare between Mao 
and Khrushchev, since in China itself no one had any doubt that Mao’s departure 
was the work of Khrushchev. Referring to this time, Jen Min Jih Pao writes. that 
“certain comrades attacked the general line of the Chinese Communist Party, 
the Great Leap Forward and the people’s communes, and slandered the Chinese 
Communist Party, which, according to them, was pursuing an ‘adventurist’ 
policy in its government of the country.”15 A year later, at about the end of 1959, 
it became common practice in China to mention Khrushchev’s name at every 
closed meeting of the Party and the Young Communist League for the sole 
purpose of pointing out his mistakes and stressing his departure from the Lenin- 
Stalin line. This went on until the spring of 1960, when the publication of the 
symposium Long Live Leninism! became the signal for the Chinese Communist 
Party to launch an all-out attack against Khrushchev and his supporters. 


At first cautiously, but then more and more openly, the Chinese Party leaders 
began to proclaim that their Party was the sole custodian of the unsullied chalice 
(of Marxism-Leninism, and that China was the only country where the teaching 
of Lenin and Stalin was being followed correctly. At first cautiously, and then 
more and more boldly, the Chinese Communist Party began to set itself up in 
opposition to the Soviet Communist Party and pronounce its leader Mao “a 
great Marxist-Leninist.” From this exalted position, Mao lecttres and rebukes 
such old Communists as Thorez and Togliatti as if they were backward pupils 

14 Jen Min Jib Pao, July 20, 1963. : 
15 Ibid., February 27, 1963. 
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of his, merely because they support Khrushchev and the Soviet Communist 
Party and dare to hold their own opinions, which conflict with those of the 
Chinese Communist Party. It is true that throughout 1962 and the first half of 1963 
the Chinese Communists refrained in their attacks from calling Khrushchev by 
name, referring to him instead as “a certain person,” “the leader of one of the 
Parties,” etc., and concealed the identities of the immediate objects of their 
attacks behind vague allusions, but the necessary explanations were provided 
by their friends and allies the Albanian Communists. 18 


However, in the summer of this year both contestants tore off their masks, 

pushed aside their supporters and began attacking each other openly. The July 
talks between the two Parties held in Moscow showed how wide the gulf is which 
separates them. After the volleys of improbable accusations fired at each other by 
Moscow and Peking in connection with the signing of the partial test ban treaty 
between the USSR, the USA and Great Britain, it was quite clear that Mao and 
Khrushchev are capable of going a long way in their struggle. Mao is already 
doing everything in his power to blacken the names of Khrushchev and his 
immediate entourage, isolate them from the bulk of the Soviet Communists and 
the Soviet people and sow dissension among them. 


In its statement of July 31, 1963, in which it refused to sign the partial test ban 
treaty, the Chinese government described the treaty as a “colossal swindle... 
which is fooling the entire world . . . and runs counter to the hopes of the peace- 
loving peoples of all countries,” and declared that by signing the treaty Khrush- 
chev had “betrayed the interests of the Soviet people, betrayed the interests of the 
socialist countries, including China, betrayed the interests of all peace-loving 
peoples in the world.” The newspaper Jen Min Jih Pao reiterated these accusations 
in an editorial entitled “This is a Betrayal of the Soviet People|”: 

This is no “diplomacy tempered by patience,” but a diplomacy of plain and simple 

capitulation. This is no victory for the policy of “peaceful coexistence,” but a 

. manifestation of capitulationism with all its evils.... This is a plain and simple 

Soviet-American alliance against China .... But let not the US imperialists and their 

partners rejoice too soon. The Soviet Union is a great socialist country, the Soviet 

people 1s a great people with glorious revolutionary traditions, and the Communist 

Party of the Soviet Union 1s a great party which was founded by Lenin himself and 

grew up during a struggle with opportunists of all possible varieties. In the final 

analysis any deal which betrays the Soviet Union, the Soviet people and the Com- 
munist Party of the Soviet Union will inevitably end in disaster.1? 


The Soviet Communist Party does not take such attacks lying down, and 
threatens to employ the same tactics of discrediting the Chinese Party leaders in ` 
the eyes of their Party comrades and the entire Chinese people. Already in July, 
Soviet newspapers began referring to the “healthy forces which, the Soviet 
people expect, will be found within the Chinese Communist Party” and the fact 
that “the members of the Chinese Communist Party will one day understand how 





18 See, for example, Zéri i popullit, Tirana, January 8, 1963. 
17 Jen Min Jib Pao, August 2, 1963. 
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much they have been blinded with falsehoods.”!® Again, in a statement of 
August 3, the Soviet government accused the Chinese leaders of “openly setting 
themselves up in opposition to the socialist community, the world Communist 
movement and all the peace-loving peoples of Europe, Asia, Africa and America” 
by refusing to sign the partial test ban treaty. 


The Soviet Union also regards the attempts of the Chinese Communists to 
“set the Soviet people against the Soviet government,” to use its own words, 
as further proof that the Chinese leaders are transferring the ideological conflict 
to the realm of interstate relations. To such attempts the Soviet government 
retorted that their “futility” had long been realized “even by the imperialists,” 
who had more than once broken their teeth on the Soviet monolith. 1° 


It is clear that the violent accusations of dogmatism, revisionism, Trotskyism, 
apostqsy, nationalism, national egoism, capitulationism, adventurism, etc., which 
Moscow and Peking are hurling at each other are merely the tactical weapons 
used by Khrushchev and Mao in a bitter personal struggle which has almost 
reached the stage of open head-hunting. This struggle will be ended only by an 
acknowledgement of defeat or by the death — natural or otherwise — of one of 
the contestants. 


* 


The considerable exacerbation of the Sino-Soviet dispute at the end of 1962 
led many Western observers and politicians to predict the imminent and total 
breakdown of relations between Moscow and Peking. Certainly, the positions 
adopted by both sides give certain grounds for such an assumption. The totalitarian 
system would make such a break comparatively simple. The examples of Yugo- 
slavia and Albania have also shown that the Communist monolith is a relative 
term. On the other hand, Moscow and Peking could have broken off relations 
with one another long before now if they had really wanted to. It is also significant 
that neither Mao nor Khrushchev has actually attacked the other personally; 
Mao has not even touched on the conflict in his speeches. It is evident that neither 
of the two leaders is as yet prepared to take any irrevocable steps. This raises the 
question: What is keeping China and the USSR together in the same camp? 


Let us assume that the break between China and the USSR is complete, 
which would of course also mean that the Sino-Soviet military pact of February 
14, 1950, was null and void. Although the Soviet Union, being the stronger of 
the two, would not be in any mortal danger, the split would considerably weaken 
the Soviet bloc and the position of the Soviet Union in the world at large and 
within the Communist movement. China, however, would be in a much worse 
position. Which country would leave the Soviet bloc for the sake of China? In 
Europe, Mao would be supported only by tiny Albania, which in turn would 
find itself in a much more precarious situation, since with the departure of China 
from the Soviet bloc Khrushchev would no longer have to put up with Enver 


18 Tzvestia, July 16, 1963; Leningradskaya prasda, July 16, 1963. 
18 TASS, August 3, 1963. 
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Hoxha for fear of exacerbating relations with China. Of the three Communist 
countries in Asia, excluding China herself, at least one, the Mongolian People’s 
Republic, is firmly aligned with the Soviet Union. In January of this year, First 
Secretary of the Mongolian People’s Revolutionary Party T’sedenbal said in a 
speech in Ulan-Bator: 


The representatives of the Marxist-Leninist parties have sprung to the defense 
of the general line of the world Communist movement, and have made a fundamental 
critique of the incorrect and extremely harmful actions of the Chinese comrades, 
who are doing all they can to support and encourage the Albanian leaders, a fact 
which has long been known to both the Communist movement and the imperialist 
camp. The recent unfounded accusations of the Chinese comrades to the effect that 
nearly all the Communist and workers’ partiés are deviating from Marxism-Leninism 
and giving way to, capitulating before, the imperialists, and that the leaders of these 
parties have “lost their revolutionary spirit and become timorous and short-sighted 
lke mice” are both arrogant, and, to say the least, irresponsible. 30 ` 


Six months later Zhagvaral, a member of the Politburo of the Central Com- 
mittee of the Mongolian People’s Revolutionary Party, wrote in Pravda, having 
the Chinese Communists in mind: 

Those who are openly or covertly opposing the party of Lenin, the universally 
recognized vanguard of the international Communist movement, those who are 
opposing the land of the October Revolution, whose people were the first to pave 
the way to socialism and Communism for humanity, can have no right to call 
themselves genuine Marxist-Leninists.*% 


Again, in connection with the publication of the letter of the Chinese Party 
Central Committee dated June 14, the Ulan-Bator newspaper Unian, organ of the 
Central Committee of the Mongolian People’s Revolutionary Party, sharply 
rebuked the Chinese Party leaders in an editorial: 


These woeful theoreticians, dogmatists and opportunists have really excelled 
themselves by accusing the Communist Party of the Soviet Union—the vanguard 
of the world Communist and workers’ movement—and other brotherly parties of 
alleged “betrayal of the proletarian revolution,” of “rejecting Marxism-Leninism,” 
etc. They do not shrink from committing the basest deeds and coming out with the 
foulest abuse and the most slanderous attacks imaginable.** 


The Communists of North Vietnam and North Korea, on the other hand, 
have adopted a cautious, neutral, attitude. In February 1963, the Politburo of the 
Central Committee of the North Vietnam Workers’ Party had this to say on the 
need for solidarity within the international Communist movement: 


The Workers’ Party of Vietnam is constantly defending the Soviet Union, China 
and other brotherly countries and is doing everything possible to help strengthen 
the solidarityebetween the Soviet Union and China.?5 





20 Pravda, January 10, 1963. 

a1 Thid., July 11, 1963. . 
223 Unian, Ulan-Bator, July 11, 1963. 
23 Pravda, February 12, 1963. 
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North Vietnam has maintained this attitude right up to the present day. 
During his visit to Hanoi in May, President of the Chinese People’s Republic 
Liu Shao-chi tried in vain to induce Ho Chi Minh to join him in his attacks against 
the Soviet Communist Party and Khrushchev. The North Vietnamese leader has 
never given preference to either China or the Soviet Union in any of his speeches. 
North Vietnam did, it is true, support Chou En-lai’s proposal to call a world 
conference on a total ban on thermonuclear weapons and Nhan Dan, the official 
mouthpiece of the Vietnam Workers’ Party Central Committee, even criticized 
the partial test ban treaty, although the criticism was directed against the “im- 
perialists” and the USA;*4 the general tendency of North Vietnam, however, is to 
remain neutral in the dispute. 


There i$ every indication that the North Koreans as well, although supporting 
some of Peking’s ideological viewpoints, have no desire to burn all their bridges 
behind them in their relations with Moscow. During recent months, the North 
Koreans have had ample opportunity to express their opinions on Korean-Chinese 
relations and the position within the Communist camp — e.g., on the occasion 
of the June visit to China of Choe Yong Kon, Chairman of the Presidium of the 
Supreme People’s Assembly, Member of the Politburo and Deputy Chairman of 
the Central Committee of the Korean Workers’ Party; the second anniversary of 
the signing of the treaty on friendship, cooperation and mutual aid between China 
and North Korea; and the tenth anniversary of the armistice in Korea. On all 
these occasions, the North Koreans, although stressing Chinese-Korean friend- 

` ship, studiously avoided making any attacks on the Soviet Communist Party and 

Khrushchev. As a rule, they even qualify their attacks against “modern revision- 
ists” by adding “‘as represented by the Tito clique.” Like North Vietnam, North 
Korea supported Chou En-lai’s proposal, and censured the partial test ban treaty 
in roughly the same tone.?5 


There is no doubt that Mao T'se-tung’s openly hostile and uncompromising 
attitude is more in accordance with the aims and interests of North Vietnam and 
North Korea than is Khrushchev’s policy of peaceful coexistence. The leaders of 
both countries consider that their plans can be realized only if American troops 
are withdrawn from South Vietnam and South Korea, and Khrushchev’s policy 
of avoiding armed conflicts postpones such an eventuality indefinitely. Moreover, 
there is a close affinity between Ho Chi Minh, the North Korean leader Kim Il 
Sung, and Mao Tse-tung based on past and present military, economic and 
cultural ties and the fact that all three belong to the same race and have the same 
way of life and mentality. Nevertheless, both Ho Chi Minh and Kim Il Sung 
know very well that without the assistance of the USSR China cannot start any 
serious military undertakings. Moreover, both North Vietnam and North Korea 
are continuing to receive economic, technical and other assistance from the Soviet 
Union. It is therefore highly doubtful whether either country would follow China 


o, Nban Dan, Hanol, August 19, 1963. 
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out of the Soviet bloc. From the North Vietnamese and North Korean point of 
view, the most favorable outcome of the Sino-Soviet quarrel would be a recon- 
ciliation between the two powers, perhaps with Khrushchev making a few con- 
cessions to the aggressive plans of Peking. 


In conclusion, the position of Cuba should be considered. Although Cuba is 
officially neutral in the Sino-Soviet conflict, its position is governed by the Cuban- 
Soviet statement signed by Castro in Moscow on May 23, 1963. Castro supported 
the partial test ban treaty.2*® However pleasant Peking’s battle cries may sound in 
Castro’s ears, the fact is that the economic position of Cuba and the very existence 
of the Communist regime in that country are dependent on the Soviet Union, 
not on China. 


The positions of the Communist parties of the other Asian countries, such as 
Indonesia, Japan, Burma, Ceylon, etc., will not be considered here, a6 these 
parties are not in power and their voices are of significance for China only within 
the Communist movement itself. 


It would thus appear that, given the present line-up of forces within the 
Communist camp, China’s prospects for forming her own bloc in the case of a 
final split with the USSR are dismal indeed. Even in Asia, she would quite pos- 
sibly be isolated, and at best would have North Korea as her sole ally. Mao 
Tse-tung would thus be in a position similar to that of Tito during the first few 
years after his break with Moscow, the main difference being that Mao cannot, 
and does not want to be, a Tito in Asia, as his ambitions go much further than 
the limited national-Communist ambitions of Tito in 1948. The aim of Mao 
Tse-tung is to become at least Khrushchev’s equal, if not to take over his position 
within the Communist movement. The aims of the Chinese leader were described 
by Tito as follows: 


... certain Chinese leaders have got the idea into their heads that the center of the 
revolution is shifting. Placing their own literal, geographical and mechanical inter- 
pretation upon Lenin’s thesis that the center of the revolution would shift from 
West to East, these leaders are making the claim that the center of the revolution has 
now moved still farther east, to China, in order to mask their struggle for hegemony 
and ideological monopoly in the working-class movement. 


This theory of a displacement of the center of the revolution also raised the 
question of the necessity of bringing the international working class movement into 
line with the policy and ideology of the new center. According to the logic of certain 
leaders of the Chinese Communist Party, the only proletarian solidarity possible 
today is that which gives unquestioning support to their policies and positions, 
irrespectively of whether these are good or bad.?” 





28 Prasda, August 5, 1963. 
%” Borba, Zagteb-Belgtade, May 19, 1963. 
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Tito’s course is largely one of neutrality, of coexistence with all countries, 
including the USA. Such a course is unacceptable to Mao. In 1940, when the 
Chinese Communists were engaged in a hard battle on two fronts, against the 
nationalist government of Chiang Kai-shek and against the Japanese forces, 
Mao wrote: 


The struggle between the socialist Soviet Union and imperialism has become still 
more bitter, and China must choose one side or the other. One may ask: Is it possible 
to avoid joining either side? No, this is an illusion. The entire world will be drawn 
into the struggle between these two fronts; from now on the word aaa 
will be used everywhere purely for the purpose of deceit.*° 


Ten years later, on the brink of total victory for the ee in China, 
Mao reiterated: 


` In our international relations we belong to the antiimperialist front, which is led 
by the Soviet Union. Only on this side, and not on the side of the imperialist front, 
can we expect genuine friendly assistance . . . . An in-between position 1s impossible, 
there is no third path.?? 


Such was the position of the Chinese Communists fourteen years ago, and 
such it remained, at least to all appearances, until recently. This position was due 
not only to China’s adherence to the Communist bloc, but also for the most part 
to her economic and military weakness. Although her economic and military 
potential has increased in recent years, she is still far from powerful. The present 
writer is of the opinion that under present circumstances the departure or ex- 
clusion of China from the Communist camp would not lead to the formation of 
a new bloc comparable in power to the free world or the Soviet bloc. Professor 
Rostow’s “two-pole world” will thus remain as it is for a long time, the real power 
being shared by the USA and the USSR. Under such conditions an isolated China, 
deprived of the protection of the Soviet “atomic umbrella,” would be forced, 
for the sake of its very existence, to stop its aggressive policy, renounce its plans 
in regard to Formosa, India, South Vietnam, South Korea, Laos, etc., and give 
up the positions it has already gained in Asia, Africa and Latin America. But for 
Mao Tse-tung this would mean political death. 


On the other hand, China’s departure from the Soviet bloc would have much 
more serious consequences for the USSR than did Tito’s in 1948. For this reason, 
it must be assumed that Moscow’s countermeasures would be more speedy and 
decisive in such a case. This does not necessarily mean that Khrushchev would 
force China back into the ranks of the Soviet bloc countries by force of arms; 
he has other, no less effective, means at his disposal. The fact is that Mao Tse-tung 
is by no means sitting as firmly in the saddle as the Chinese press and the Chinese 
Communists would have the world believe. The various political and economic 
campaigns carried out in China since 1949, which were accompanied by brutal 


as | Mao Tse-tung, “Hsinminchu chu lun” (On the New Democracy), Selected Works, Peking, 
Vol. I, 1961, p. 683 (in Chinese), 

33 Mao Tse-tung, “Lun jenmin minchu chuanchen” (Os Democratic Dictatorship of the People), 
ibid., Vol. TV, 1960, pp. 1478—80. 
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repressions of the population, have made Mao Tse-tuag many enemies. Twenty 
to thirty percent of the 650 million Chinese are landowners, “kulaks” and formerly 
well-to-do peasants impoverished by the Communists during the course of the 
land reform, the fight against the counterrevolution, and the establishment of the 
agricultural cooperatives and the people’s communes. Mao also has several million 
' enemies among the small traders and industrialists. In 1956 alone, the Communists ` 
dispossessed 2,200,000 small traders.?° The recent campaign against the “rightists” 
brought suffering to many members of the intelligentsia and also many Party and 
Young Communist League workers considered by Mao as in some way harmful 
or dangerous. The unbroken succession of economic failures since 1959 and the 
monotonously recurring periods of malnutrition and privation have further 
increased popular dissatisfaction. Discontent has also taken root in the Army, as 
is clear from the 1961 secret information bulletin of the Main Political Directorate 
of the Chinese Army, whose contents were recently published in the USA. In 
some respects, Mao’s new policy certainly impresses the patriotically-minded 
Chinese intelligentsia, but it is precisely the intelligentsia, including the Party 
members among them, who are most keenly aware of its dangers. Under these 
circumstances, it would not be too difficult for Khrushchev to fan the flames of 
discontent and create the conditions necessary for Mao’s removal. Khrushchev 
would find any number of people i in China willing to perform such a task. In 
1959—60, there were rumors in China that the reason for Mao’s constant journeys 
about the country at that time was that he was afraid for his life as a result of the 
deterioration of relations with Moscow. 


* 


Analysis of the present stage of the Sino-Soviet conflict thus indicates that 
Mao Tse-tung is not yet ready to break off completely relations with Moscow and 
the Soviet camp. Reason alone dictates that such a step would require much 
political, psychological and economic preparation both within China itself and 
in its foreign policy. A China isolated as she certainly would be after such a 
break would scarely be able to pursue her present international aims for long in 
the face of multi-sided Soviet pressure without considerable assistance, mainly 
economic, from other sources. To receive such assistance, however, China would 
have to establish friendly relations with the free world, a highly dubious even- 
tuality, as the drastic change involved in China’s home and foreign policy would 
mean Mao’s renunciation of his political doctrine, i.e., his political death. Thus, 
barring the unexpected developments always possible in totalitarian countries, 
Mao may be expected to continue his fight against Khrushchev mainly within the 
Communist movement, where he can meet him on an equal footing and employ 
the well-proven tactics which brought the Chinese Communists success im the 
civil war: talks fallowed by fighting, more talks, more fighting, and so un until 
the final victory, the talks being regarded not as the cessation or interruption of 

30 R. Kondratev and A. Grachev, Gesdarsteenny siroi KNR (The State Structure of the Chinese 
People’s Republic), Moscow, 1959, pp. 25—35. 
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hostilities but as a maneuver to gain time and regroup forces. Indeed, having 
failed to achieve the desired results during the July ideological talks in Moscow, 
the Chinese delegation proposed breaking off the talks and renewing them at a 
later date.*! At the same time, the newspaper Jen Min Jih Pao wrote in an editorial: 


If the differences cannot be resolved today, then they can wait until tomorrow; 
if they cannot be resolved this year, then they can wait until next year. The Chinese 
Communist Party takes a broad view of the situation. We will spare no effort in the 
interests of the world proletarian revolution. The Chinese Communist Party is 
patient... .If we cannot finish the talks in one session, then we can hold several 
sessions, ’? 


But hardly was the Chinese delegation back in Peking than Mao was launching 
a new and even more violent attack on Khrushchev. The Chinese are attacking 
Khrushchev from all possible angles, resorting to all possible methods in order 
to achieve their main purpose of discrediting Khrushchev himself, as leader of 
the Soviet Communist Party, and his policies. The main purpose of the Soviet 
Communist Party, for its part, is to isolate the Chinese Communist Party within 
the Communist movement, as indicated by Khrushchev in his speech at last 
June’s plenary session of the Central Committee of the Soviet Communist Party, 
to expose the theoretical immaturity and practical inefficiency of the Chinese 
leaders, and to force them to surrender their positions by using repressive methods. 33 


31 Hginhua, July 21, 1963. 
32 Jen Min Jib Pao, July 13, 1963. . 
33 Krasnaya zyezda, Jane 29, 1963. 
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Liberman and Comecon 
STEFAN C. STOLTE 


Since the discussion of Professor Liberman’s theses, it has become clear beyond 
‘all doubt that the question of prices and profitability is a serious problem in the 
Soviet economic system. Since it may be assumed that Liberman’s theses are now 
generally familiar, we shall confine ourselves to one or two quotations as a reminder 
of the line of his criticism. Two months after the appearance of Prof. Liberman’s 
original article in the columns of Pravda, the weekly Ekonomicheskaya gazeta 
published some of the speeches made at a discussion of his theses. Among these 
was a speech delivered by Prof. Liberman himself, in the course of which he said: 


The day before yesterday, I came across the following instance. Workers at 
a foundry workshop came and complained that they had no chaplets, soldiers or 
hooks for holding the cores and that they were all lost in the used sand. They satd that 
formerly they had received metal, from which they had made the chaplets, but 
now they hadn’t been given any metal and there were no chaplets. A few women 
workers should have been put to sorting out and assorting these chaplets. It trans- 
pired that this couldn’t be done, since the wages fund would run out. And so we 
save 2,000 rubles in wages at the price of losing 10,000 rubles’ worth of metal.? 

A little later, replying to criticisms of his theses, he said: 

Finally, the main objection 1s that everything would be all right if prices were 
ideal. But we have altered prices many times and still are not satisfied with them. 
And why? Because prices are fairly indifferert for the economy. (I am speaking, ` 
of course, of wholesale prices.) The customer must receive his delivery in time, what- 
ever the price. Any inflated price demanded by the supplier he will with umpunity 
include in his estimates for capital investments or in the planned costs of production.? 


‘These two quotations give us a picture of a planned economy which freely 
~perhaps too freely—makes provision for enterprises working at a loss. Their 
presence inevitably gives rise to problems of price fixing which also may be 
described in Liberman’s words: 

We simply do not know how to regulate prices. We know that prices must be 
stable and flexible at the same time. We revise them, however, too late: hence the 
haphazard natuse of profitability [pestrota rentabelnost1]. The result 1s that we ruin 
the entire affair ourselves, by failing to devote proper attention to the significance 
of prices.’ 


Unprofitable enterprises and “haphazard profitability,” therefore, are charac- 
teristic features of the Soviet economy. But who bears the burden of these losses 
in the final analysis? Some Western experts reproach the Soviet Union with 
severely exploiting the other Comecon countries by means of prices. If this is 
the case, it is the other Comecon countries that bear the brunt of the losses that * 
Liberman speaks of. On the other hand, it can scarcely be doubted that the 

a? Ekonomicheskaya gazeta, 1962, No. 1, p. 10. 


1 Thid., p. 11. 
, 3 Ihid. ' 5 
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phenomena that Liberman criticizes with respect to the Soviet economy are to be 
found in these countries as well. On March 1, 1963, for instance, Bulgarian Party 
and government chief Todor Zhivkov dealt with his country’s profitability 
problems at a conference of the Bulgarian machinebuilding industry in precisely 
. the same way as Liberman. According to him, his country could not expect to 
derive from its exports the profits shown by other countries until it had become 
fully capable of competition. Until this was achieved, the present living standard 
of the Bulgarian population could scarcely be maintained, let alone improved. 
In fature, therefore, he said, the only valid criterion could be the cost of Bulgarian 
production methods in financial terms and the profits of Bulgarian exports in 
foreign currency.4 ’ 

Thus, *Zhivkov openly admitted that unprofitable production has a dele- 
terious effect upon his country’s living standard. If, in addition, the Comecon 
peoplt’s democracies are to take over a part or the whole of Soviet losses through 
prices governing their trade with the USSR, their populations will be the victims of 
a twofold exploitation. The problems of prices raised by Prof. Liberman should, 
therefore, be considered not only with regard to the USSR but in their impact 
upon the entire Comecon area. 

On June 6 and 7, 1962, the “principles of the socialist international division 
of labor” were accepted at the Moscow conference of Comecon countries. These 
principles solemnly declare: “In the socialist camp, no one has, and no one can 
have, any special tights or privileges.” The question naturally arises: Is this 
thesis carried into effect in the prices obtaining in Comecon trade? The two 
bestknown economists who answer this question to the USSR’s disadvantage 
ate Dr. H. Mendershausen and Aleksander Kutt. Mendershausen has analysed 
Soviet trade statistics published for the years 1955-58. On the basis of these 
statistics, he was able to compare the prices of from 47 to 49 types of goods ex- 
ported by the Soviet Union to the satellite countries and to Western Europe. 
These goods made up from 47 to 64 percent of the total Soviet exports to the 
satellite countries and from 57 to 70 percent of those to Western Europe. The 
countries concerned are, on the one hand, Albania, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, 
Eastern Germany, Hungary, Poland and Rumania; on the other hand, Belgium, 
Denmark, Britain, Finland, France, Greece, the Netherlands, Italy, Norway, 
Austria, Spain, Sweden, Western Germany and Yugoslavia. According to 
Mendershausen’s calculations, the people’s democracies paid 16 percent more than 
the other countries for corresponding types of goods in 1955, 11 percent more in 
1956, 7 percent more in 1957 and again 12 percent more in 1958. Mendershausen 
also attempted a comparison of Soviet import prices, but was able to cover no 
more than 9 to 27 percent of the total volume of trade in these years. Even this 
partial comparison, however, produced evidence of a tendency to put all the 
people’s democracies at a disadvantage compared with Western*Europe.® 

4 Radio Sofia, March 12, 1963. f 

® Pravda, June 17, 1962. . 


8 H. Mendershausen, “The Terms of Soviet-Satellite Trade: A Broadened Analysis,” The Review 
of Economie Statistics, Cambridge, Mass., May 1960. 
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The London Petroleum Press Service has produced a list of Soviet prices 
for petroleum also based on Soviet publications. According to this source, 
these prices in 1959 were mostly in the range of 12.25—13.25 dollars per ton for 
non-Communist customers, and for Argentina they were as low as 11.00 dollars 
a ton. Morocco paid 13.75 dollars, Greece 15.00, Uruguay and Brazil 15.75 and 
Yugoslavia 17.25 dollars. On the other hand, Eastern Germany had to pay about 
19.50 dollars, China 21.50, Hungary, Czechoslovakia and Poland 22.50-23.75 
dollars and Outer Mongolia—the least independent in every respect of all the 
people’s democraciesas much as 25.00 dollars or more. At the same time, the 
USSR paid 15.50 dollars for every ton of oil imported from Albania.’ 


Price Discrimination in Soviet Exports e 
: Price to 
East Europe Overcharge or 
Quantity Weighted Aversge s3 Percentage Undercheege (—) 

Exported — Unt Price in Rubles — of Price to to East Europe 

(Tons) East Burope West Europe West Europe in 1,000 Rubles 
Crude Oil .. 20... ccceeeee 6,239,700 19.8 10.5 188.0 57,813 
Gasoline... cc cece seen eens 1,185,400 33.8 24.8 136.1 10,610 
Kerosene ..csscecceveeees 386,000 30.0 22.0 136.3 3,089 
Diesel Oil 0.00... cece ee eee 898,000 28.2 20.0 141.1 7,378 
Mazut oep a 332,200 14.5 9.7 149.8 1,604 
Goal. A O a s 7,121,000 14.1 8.0 177.4 43,921 
Anthracite 2.6... cece cece ee 130,000 22.3 15.3 145.3 903 
Coke i tsk denies Gis eins ea 2,130,000 23.6 14.2 166.3 20,047 
Tron Ore .. ec cece seen eee 14,841,000 10.4 11.1 93.2 — 11,198 
Manganese Ore ........... 524,000 36.0 30.9 116.6 2,682 
Chrome Ore ........00.045 116,000 39.2 23.8 164.9 1,789 
Asbestos .oeuseserosessene 43,500 184.8 123.4 149.8 2,672 
Sulfur sreo nsa e eaaa 63,700 39.7 21.5 184.5 1,158 
Pig Troms... se. eee eee uine 926,600 60.8 43.7 139.2 15,856 
Ferroalloys ....2.0seceee0. 66,000 257.9 164.6 156.7 6,157 
Rolled Ferrous Metals...... 2,079,900 139.0 91.0 152.7 99,735 
Pipes, Crude Oil .......... 45,400 210.7 175.4 120.1 - 1,602 
Pipes, Rolled .........0645 26,600 215.9 164.7 131.1 1,361 
Pipes, Gad... eee eee eee 19,837 157.4 166.2 94.7 — 165 
PA 6 65 graces Sods eee eee 36,000 210.9 222.7 94.7 — 426 
Dead ospean eS 46,337 240.4 178.1 135.0 2,886 
TA aai ae Vane ees 3,030 1,882.2 1,914.9 98.3 — 99 
Aluminum ..............5- 49,000 478.1 421,2 113.5 2,792 
Benzol .... 0. cee cece eee ees 47,500 72.4 88.3 82.0 — 75 
Tolali oa tes 12,600 74.5 50.1 148.6 307 
Creosote Oll .....2.-.0006- 44,400 38.3 25.9 147.9 550 
Naphthalene .............- 21,800 87.2 154.4 56.5 — 1,465 
Varnish 1... eee e cece eee 4,199 145.8 124.1 117.5 i 91 
Colophony...ss.sssessersne 6,830 166.8 224.5 74.3 — 394 
Apatite Concentrate........ 1,207,200 16.3 14.7 110.5 1,867 
Potassium Salts ........... 30,900 20.6 18.9 109.2 54 
Ammonium Nitrate ®....... 68,500 T1.6 54.1 143.3 1,605 
Round Lumber ........... 1,451,900 * 14.7 10.3 142.0 6,307 
Sawn Lumber ........0000 1,426,200 * 37.0 30.7 120.3 8,887 

e 





T Petroleum Press Service, London, September 1960, p. 330. 
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East Europe or 

Quantity Weighted A as Percentage Undercharge (~) 

Exported ——Unrt Price in Rubies — of Price to to East Europe 

(Tons) Eest Europo West Europe West Europe in 1,000 Robles 
Plywood ...........see00s 3,100 * 129.7 95.8 135.3 105 
Cellulose .......ceccee sees 52,700 116.7 85.4 136.6 1,649 
Newsprint .......--..0055 16,200 126.1 107.8 117.0 296 
Cotton Fiber ..........005 ` 301,100 699.5 539.1 129.8 48,292 
Flax Fiber .........0.0008. 17,900 330.2 258.7 127.6 1,280 
Flax Short Fiber.........., 3,000 122.7 133.5 91.9 — 33 
Oil Cakes and Bran ........ 30,200 70.2 69.0 101.8 37 
Wheat oo. ccc ccec eee v cues 4,176,400 66.4 56.5 117.6 41,424 
Ryewnvagecncts T me 520,900 57.0 50.0 113.9 3,625 
Batley ....ccececcceceeees 145,400 55.8 43.7 127.5 1,750 
Oats ...... See e SANEA 16,000 46.1 50.9 90.4 — 78 
COE i clos Chs aoe alte 48,600 60.3 52.0 116.1 406 
Whale Fat ...........0 eee 10,570 229.2 162.1 141.4 710 
Frozen Meat ........ee000: 11,300 471.4 372.1 126.7 1,122 
Canned Salmon............ 1,600,000 ° 328.1 296.4 110.7 51 
Crabmeat ........000eeeee 1,100,000 618.2 648.2 95.4 — 33 
Cotton Fabrics .........066 36,894,000 4 379.8 125.2 303.4 9,393 


* Cable meters. © Conditional cans, à Meters. 
SOURCE: Bast Europe, New York, May 1962, p, 22. 


Price Discrimination in Soviet Imports 


gee npe Underpayment or 

Weighted Average as Percentage yment (~) 

Quantity — Unit Prac in Rubles —— = of Puce to to Europe 

$ Imported East Enrope West Europa East Europe in 1,000 Rubles 

Crude Oil (Tons) .........0005 ves 163,000 14.0 16.9 ` 121.0 ATT 
Rolled Ferrous Metals (Tons). 86,000 146.5 154.7 105.6 707 
Pipes (Tons) .....c sees ee eee eens 181,000 193.2 269.6 139.5 13,827 
Cable, Power (Kilometers) ......... « 7,954 2,743.2 2,694.0 98.2 — 391 
Cable, Control (Kilometers) ........ -700 1,500.0 854.3 57.0 — 452 
Cable, Telephone (Kilometers) ...... 400 412.5 574.1 139.2 65 
Cable, Cord (Kilometers) ........... 1,200 1,943.3 2,252.7 115.9 371 
Cable, Signal-Blocking (Kilometers). . 301 744.2 1,078.3 144.9 101 
Caustic Soda (Tons) ....esssesessse 63,000 62.8 68.3 108.7 343 
Calcinated Soda (Tons)...........5. 148,200 29.0 31.6 108.7 375 
Caoutchouc, Synthetic (Tons)........ 24,800 486.5 386.8 79.5 — 2,473 
Cement (Tons) ........cc cece eeees 797,000 9.7 9.0 92.7 — 568 
Sawn Lumber, Leaf (Cubic Meters) .. 235,600 57.5 107.3 186.6 11,735 
Plywood Knife (Square Meters) ..... 4,816,400 241.1 422.2 175.1 872 
Stable Fiber (Tons) ..........2.0085 15,900 439.5 416.9 94.9 — 360 
Wool Yarn (Tons) .......... sce e eee 200 2,380.0 3,851.6 161.8 294 
Small Hides (Pieces) ....... 60. e eee 215,000 837.2 1,192.4 142.4 76 
Raw Tobacco (Tons)............... 45,500 657.6 1,043.3 158.7 17,552 
Cota) (Tona) otis Sa teas ee oats 100,500 65.0 51.8 79.6 — 1,332 
Hops (Tons) ........ 2. eee eee eee 860 1,229.1 1,271.7 103.5 37 
Frozen Meat (Tons)........0.--005- 3,400 - 420.3 372.0 88.5 — 164 
Wool Fabrics (Meters) ............. 10,300,000 2,186.3 3,981.5 182.1 18,491 
Silk Fabrics (Meters) ...........005 8,900,000 786.5 A 437.8 55.7 — 3,104 
Leather Footwear (Pairs) ........... 16,132,000 3,810.9 4,949.5 129.9 18,367 


SOURCE: Hast Exrope, New York, May 1962, p. 23. 


Aleksander Kutt employed methods similar to those of Dr. Mendershausen 
_ in his analysis of Soviet foreign trade statistics for the year 1960, and came to the 
’ conclusion that Soviet commercial exploitation of the Comecon people’s democ- 
racies in 1960 was considerably more pronounced than in preceding years. Kutt 
was able to compare the prices of 51 types of goods exported to the six satellites 
concerned and to countries of Western Europe. Altogether, these exports made 
up 58.9 percent of the total value of Soviet exports to the Comecon countries. 
As for Soviet imports, Kutt found only 24 types of goods that could be compared; 
these made up 10.1 percent of Soviet imports from the Comecon area. Kutt’s 
two tables are shown on pages 22 and 23. 


From these tables, it will be seen that in only ten cases the USSR demanded 
lower prices from the satellites than from the other countries, thus incurring a 
`. total loss of 14.6 million rubles. In the other 41 cases, it charged the satellites 
more, thus accumulating a total overcharge of 413.9 million rubles. The totdl loss 
incurred by the people’s democracies amounts, therefore, to 399.3 million rubles, 
or, according to the new rate of exchange, 443.6 million dollars. In the case of 
imports, the USSR paid higher prices to thé satellites than to the other countries _ 
for eight types of product, thus incurring a total loss of 8.84 million rubles, while 
for the remaining 16-types of product it paid them less, thus gaining a total of 
83.69 million rubles. In this way, the Comecon countries incurred, with respect to’ 
their exports to the USSR, a total loss of 74.8 million rubles, or 83.0 million 
dollars. 

Kutt assumes that the relation between over- and undercharges and over- 
and undetpayments respectively is roughly the same for those exports and imports - 
which he was unable to analyse. On the basis of this assumption, he calculates that 
in 1960 alone the USSR made a total gain of 753 million dollars in its exports and 
825 million dollars in its imports to the Comecon: countries, or altogether more 
than 1,500 million dollars. Applying the same method of extrapolation to data for 
previous years, Kutt says it can be maintained that “the East European countries 
lost, in the six-year period 1955—60, a total of more than five billion [5,000 million] 
dollars in their trade with the USSR.”® To this, the comment may be added that 
over 5,000 million dollars is about twice as much as the total volume of Soviet 
development aid'so far. 

Dr. Franklyn D. Holzman, of the Department of Economics of Tufts Uni- 
versity, is of the opinion that Kutt’s conclusions and, indeed, the whole of his 
analysis represents a false interpretation, and, in response to this analysis, produces 
some facts which at first glance seem astonishing. Taking the foreign trade 
statistics of Bulgaria for 1958-59 and of Poland for 1959, he employs the same 
methods as Mendershausen and Kutt and compares export prices in all cases 
where the same types of product were exported by these two countries ‘both to 
other members of Comecon and to Western Europe. In this way, he reaches . 
figures which show that the overcharges exacted by these two countries within 
the Comecon area on an averagt were still higher than those demanded by the 


8 | East Exrope, New York, May 1962, p. 23. 
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USSR. To put it bluntly, his analysis would appear to show that Bulgaria and 
Poland are exploiting all the other Comecon countries, including the Soviet 
Union. He says: 

For example, comparing the percentage losses in 1958 from purchasing Soviet 


and -Bulgarian exports, respectively, rather than Western European products, 
yields the following comparison: 


— LOSSES. ——--—____-_-_ 

Hungery Poland Ceechoslovakia East Germany 
Soviet Exports ..........40. 16% 5% 10% 12% 
Bulgarian Exports ......... 0 38% 34% 37% 


The Russians, themselves, lose 40 percent as a result of purchasing Polish 
exports? according to my preliminary calculations.® 


One might ask whether the statistical publications of Bulgaria, Poland and the 
Sovief Union are not unreliable, but in fact neither Kutt nor Dr. Holzman raises 
this question. The cause of the apparent contradiction lies elsewhere. 


Dr. Holzman does not, in fact, dispute the view that the people’s democracies 
are put to an economic disadvantage by the USSR, but maintains that the Men- 
dershausen-Kutt estimates “do not measure exploitation based on the superior 
bargaining power of the Soviets.” He begins his arguments with a reminder of the 
fact that the Comecon bloc is a 


...telatively autatkic group of nations which avoids (under Soviet pressure) 
trade with the West except when necessary. Whenever trade is inhibited between 
two regions, different relative price structures tend to develop. This happened 
after World War II when the dollar shortage caused nations of Western Europe 
to trade with each other rather than with the United States. One found England 
shifting its purchases of tobacco from low-priced US tobacco to higher-priced 
Greek and Turkish tobacco; similarly Greece and Turkey shifted their purchases 
of textiles to England, paying higher prices than they had paid the United States.1° 


Holzman admits that Comecon bloc prices must take Western prices as a 
starting point, but adds that they are often modified by the “comparative ad- 
vantage” of purchasing from a Comecon country. A Soviet bloc country may 
even purchase certain articles within the bloc when Comecon prices are higher 
than in the West. A “comparative advantage” may, for example, exist when no 
hard currencies are required for the purchase. There is also another factor which 
creates differences between the prices within the Comecon bloc and those govern- 
ing Soviet-West European trade, namely, the fact that the USSR often has to 
import goods from Western Europe at prices that are higher, and exports goods 
to Western Europe at prices that are lower, than those prevailing on the world 
market. But it is no discrimination against a Comecon country when the USSR 
fails to offer it the same reduced charges as it does to a country of Western Europe: 
- the Soviet Union is simply in a relatively weak position in its trade with the West. 





3 Ibid., Jane 1962, p. 37. s 
10 bid., p. 36. 
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As Holzman puts it, “it is the Soviets who are losing in trade with the West 
rather than the bloc losing in trade with the Soviets.”11 

In his comparison of Soviet, Bulgarian and Polish trade statistics, Dr. Holz- 
' man’ comes to the conclusion that price discrimination should be regarded, not 
as a kind of colonialism, but as reflecting and proceeding from the fact that the 
Comecon countries “have to trade with each other rather than with the rest of the 
world.” He proceeds: 


And the reason why Bulgarian apparent discrimination appears greater than 

the Soviet is that the nations in the bloc lose more from Aaving to trade with Bulgaria 

` relative to Western Europe than from having to trade with the Soviets: Bulgaria 
is a less efficient nation relative to the West than is the Sovfet Union.1* 


r . 
Holzman presents the economic autarky of the Comecon bloc as the main 
factor in losses incurred through prices, and says: 


These losses from autarky suffered by members of the bloc from trading with 
each other are much more easily borne by the Soviet Union, whose foreign trade 
is a very small part of its national income, than by other bloc nations. That any 
nation in the bloc must suffer losses at all due to bloc autarky is largely due to the 
Soviet-imposed policy of forcing the members of the bloc to conduct the bulk 
of their trade within the bloc. This is where blame on the Soviets should be focused.18 


It would be difficult to deny that the apparent clatity of Mendershausen’s and 
Kutt’s analyses is seriously disturbed by Holzman’s intervention with the Polish 
and Bulgarian statistics he quotes. We find ourselves facing a confusion of prices 
covering Comecon tradè as a whole, a confusion of such proportions that we are 
inevitably reminded of Liberman’s assertions. This point is the more interesting 
in that Dr. Holzman’s comments are not without internal contradictions. As we 
have seen, Holzman says that the Comecon countries suffer losses because they 
trade ‘with one another instead of with Western Europe; on the other hand, he 
maintains that the Soviet Union plays the part of loser in its trade with Western 
Europe. He further says that Comecon autarky is a main cause of the losses; on 
the other hand, he claims that the Soviet Union bears these losses more easily 
than the others because it is the most autarkic of the Comecon countries. Accord- 
ing to him, therefore, autarky is a cause of the losses and at the same time a 
factor which makes them easier to bear. 


In their analyses of Comecon price inconsistencies, Mendershausen and Kutt 
made use of strictly limited material, but Holzman also~in the discussion at 
present under review, at any rate—does not extend the scope of the enquiry as 
far as he might have done, inasmuch as the material underlying it is concerned. 
The bare price statistics should have been coupled with an enquity first into the 
structure of Comecon trade and then into the pro- and anti-autarkic tendencies 
of this trade and finally the results obtained should have been linked up with the 

il Ibid, 

“13 Toid., p. 37. i 

13 Ibid. í 
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Liberman dispute. It goes without saying that.an analysis of the structure of 
Comecon trade cannot ignore what is known as “socialist division of labor.” 


There is no need to stress that not only the Soviet Union but all the Comecon 
countries “play the part of loser” in their trade with Western Europe. Vis-à-vis 
the West, they have Liberman’s price confusion, a “haphazard profitability” and 
a trade structure such as for the most part only colonial or semicolonial countries 
show in relation to Western Europe. 


Commodity Composition of East-West European Trade, 1960-—61 


Qdullons of Current Dollars) 
° — Comecon Imports — — Comecon Exports —~ 
e 1960 1961 1960. 1961 

Food, Beverages and Tobacco ............2005 190.2 196.4 537.8 626.1 
Crudg Materials and Mineral Fuels............- 247.2 269.3 1,090.7 1,124.3 
Manufactures .......sseseossossssessossessso 1,642.1 1,802.7 734.9 731.9 
Unspecified 6..sic0i edie eeisiecdds tas an wee rE a 22.8 20.5 14.9 19.9 
Metal Gb carsales ca eee 2,102.3 2,288.9 2,378.3 2,502.2 


NOTE. Figures for Comecon imports are expressed as exports from Westem Europe f.o b , those for Comecon exports as imports 
into Western Burope otf 


SOURCE: Bewowse Bulkin for Exrope, Vol. XIV., No. 1, United Nations, Geneva, 1962, p 62, 


Commodity Composition of East-West European Trade, 1960-61 


(Percentages) 
1960- 191 1960 1961 
Food, Beverages and Tobacco ..........055 ieee 9.0 8.6 22.6 25.0 
Crude Materials and Mineral Fuels............. 11.8 11.8 45.9 44.9 
Manuifactutes soso ses cole EAEE E 78.1 78.8 30.9 29.3 
Une peciied sss ce ised vere sce a DEE a cies 1.1 0.8 0.6 0.8 ' 
LOtal 2ycievae coe tenir nnee r a 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 


In 1961, 78.8 percent of the total volume of Comecon imports from Western 
Europe was made up by manufactures, for which the Comecon countries paid 
with food, beverages, tobacco, crude materials and mineral fuels to the extent 
of 69.9 percent of the total volume of their exports to Western Europe. The 
commodity composition of Comecon foreign trade appears in an even worse 
light if we consider the figures for trade with the EEC countries alone. In 1961, 
Comecon imported from these countries industrial products to the value of 955.1 
million dollars and foodstuffs and crude materials to that of only 145.3 million 
dollars. In the same year, it exported foodstuffs and crude materials to the value 
of 829.3 million dollars and industrial products to that of only 245.0 million 
dollars. That is to say, 87.2 percent of Comecon’s imports from EEC consisted 
of industrial products, and 77.0 percent of its exports to EEC consisted of food- 
stuffs and crude materials1¢ This relation, which is typical of trade between highly 
and less industrialized countries, makes it easy to appreciate that Comecon is the 





N Economic Bulletin for Europe, Vol. XIV, No, 1, United Nations, Geneva, 1962, p. 62, 
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loser in its trade with Western Europe. But how, one may ask, can the Soviet 
Union create advantages for itself within Comecon trade? Its position in relation 
to the other Comecon countries is exactly the same as that of the Comecon bloc 
in relation to Western Europe: 


Soviet Trade with the Comecon People’s Democracies, 1959 


(Mill ons of Dollars) 
‘ Soviet Impocts Soviet Exports 
Total obits ciated ist tic o heat Sohn ie te 2,519 (100.0%) 2,950 (100.0%) 
Machinery and Industrial Equipment...... 1,040 (41.3%) 368 — (12.5%) 
Manufactured Consumer Goods .......... -© 45 (16.5%) 76 (2.6%) 
Crude Materials 2.000.000. cccceeueeueees 749 (29.7%) « 2,121 (71.9%) 


SOURCE: Voesbapaya torgoripe SSSR xa 1955—59 gody” Statrstuchesky shormh (The Foreign Trade of the USSR®for 1955—59: 
passim 


. A Statisttal Compilation), Moscow, 1961, 


Thus, like Western Europe, the people’s democracies, in their trade witlt the 
USSR, exchange primarily capital goods and valuable manufactures for raw 
materials. It would be much to the satellites’ advantage if their trade resembled 
that of Western Europe with the USSR in other respects too; but the similarity 
does not extend beyond commodity composition. While being itself forced to 
sell its raw materials in the West cheaply, often even below world market prices, 
the Soviet Union exacts tremendously inflated prices for these raw materials when 
trading in Comecon. We have already seen the USSR’s prices for oil, and oil is the 
chief item in its exports. It is a tremendous advantage for the USSR and equally 
disadvantageous for the satellites when the latter likewise sell their industrial 
products above world prices. Capital goods are normally paid for in hard curren- 
cies, while petroleum today is to be had in plenty. And it is precisely in this 
‘field that the Comecon regime is increasing the dependence of the people’s 
democracies. ‘The big pipelines linking the USSR with Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
Eastern Germany and Hungary will soon be completed. In these four satellites, 
large refineries and petrochemical plants are emerging at the end-points of the 
pipelines and soon will constitute an indispensable element in these countries’ 
. economies devouring tremendous quantities of Soviet oil. One has merely to 
recall the fact that the oil imports of these four satellites, which amounted to 5.3 
million tons in 1958, are to reach 22 million tons by 1970.15 


Oil in exchange for capital goods could under certain circumstances be quite 
a profitable business, but as it is the Soviet Union forces the satellites, within the 
framework of the “socialist division of labor,” to sell their entire output in a way 
which threatens their own economic development and comes near to exploitation. 
Often the people’s democracies must surrender valuable industrial goods to the 
USSR even though these goods would bring in much more profit if put to use 
within the countries themselves. In 1958, the Polish Party newspaper Trybuna 
Ludu wrote: “The*rate of development of our merchant marine is very disturbing. 
Poland’s share of her own output is 30 percent: that is very little.”18 A powerful 


18 Petrolexm Press Service, September 1960, p- 329; Népszabadsdg, Budapest, March 3, 1961. 
18 Trybuna Ludu, Warsaw, August 17, 1958. 
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oceangoing merchant marine would be very profitable for Poland, but over half 
of the vessels built in Polish shipyards continue to be exported, mainly to the 
USSR. In the period 1961—65, the proportion of this output for export is to reach 
65.3 percent.?? 


Hungary’s shipbuilding yards on the Danube stand in an even more un- 
favorable relation to the USSR. Toward the end of 1957, the central organ of the 
Hungarian Communist Party boasted that 94 vessels built in Hungary were to be 
found on the world’s oceans and rivers. According to the same article, however, 
only seven of them belonged to Hungary.1® While almost all the vessels built on 
the Danube have to be delivered to the USSR, Hungary’s own merchant marine 
is far from large enough to cope with the country’s own transport needs.!® In 
1960, Hfngarian shipyards began building .1,500-ton vessels designed for service 
on the Danube and along the Black Sea coast: by the end of 1961, twenty vessels 
of this type had to be produced and all of them exported—fifteen to the Soviet 
Union and five to Indonesia as part of Communist development aid. 29 


That the USSR’s commercial policy is really exploiting the satellites is also 
demonstrated by the level of the living standard in these countries. The living 
standard of the Soviet population by no means corresponds to the degree of 
Soviet industrial development, but even so it is improving at a faster rate than 
that in the satellites, Statistics of housing construction may be taken as a good 
indicator. Here, the people’s democracies are well behind the USSR. In 1961, 
there weré 7.8 newly-built apartments per 1,000 of the population in Rumania, 
6.7 in Hungary, 6.3 in Czechoslovakia, 5.3 in Eastern Germany and 5.1 in Poland 
and Bulgaria; in the Soviet Union, the corresponding figure was 12.4.21 


‘Trade of Six Comecon Countries with the USSR, with One Another, and with the Rest 
of the World, 1937, 1948 and 1954 











(Percentages) 
1937 —— 148 Se 85 
Other Rest Other Rest Other Rest 
Comecon of Comecon of Comecon of 
USSR Countdes World USSR Countries World USSR Countries World 
Eastern Germany ....  — — — —75— 25 44 31 25 
Czechoslovakia ....... 1 10 89 16 15 69 36 39 25 
Poland ...........000- 1 6 93 23 17 60 38 32 30 
Hungary ............. — 13 87 17 17 66 30 36 34 
Rumania ...-...-..... 1 17 82 34 36 30 —7T2— 28 
Bulgaria ..........0ee — 12 88 56 27 17 45 42 13 


SOURCES: United Natas World Ecowamic Surrey 1955, Geneva, 1956, p 113; Eowomsc Balletin for Earope, Vol. VII, No. 2, United 
peas prety 1956, p. 82, Vmexhanene iorgooiya siran narodnos dimokrain (The Foreign Trade of People’s Democractes), Moscow, 
PP. 





17 Pressedienst, Polish Military Mission, Berlin, April 1960, No. 1617, p. 6. e 
18 Népszabadság, November 19, 1957. 

19 Thid., December 25, 1958. 

20 Ibid., February 3 and 21 and March 5, 1960. è 

21 Tpid., May 22, 1963. 


‘That the people’s democracies are not entirely content with the Comecon 
regime may be seen from certain, albeit modest, attempts on their part to break , 
‘away. Moscow’s openly admitted aim, on the other hand, is to intensify the 
economic selfsufficiency of Comecon more and more. It was with this object that 
it started to destroy the traditional trade links of these countries and to replace 
them with others designed to promote Comecon autarky. This may be seen from 
the table on page 29. 


Since 1954, Comecon conferences have been repeatedly stressing that trade 
between member countries should be increased. Nevertheless, in some of these 
countries the tendency toward autarky has been losing ground: 


Trade of Four Comecon Countries with the USSR, with Other Comecon Countries, vith Other 
i Communist-Ruled Countries, and with the Rest of the World, 1960 


(Percentages). 


Other Other Rest e 
: Comecon Communist of 
USSR Countries Countries Wodd 
‘Czechoslovakia ...... COE . 35 29 6 30 
‘Hungary ..... cece eee eee . 30 33 5 32 
Polatid 3:.2.:erencese sv ee tases -31 26 4 39 
Rümania caves dis spetsen ies 40 27 5 28 


SOURCE: Calcnlated from data im Erøromese Ballets for Exrope, Vol. XII, No 1, United Nations, Geneva, 1961, p 23. 


A comparison of these data with those in thé preceding table shows a certain 
diminution in the trade of these four countries with the other members of Come- 
' con: between 1954 and 1960, the corresponding proportions fell from 75 to 
64 percent for Czechoslovakia, from 66 to 63 percent for Hungary, from 70 to 
57 percent for Poland and from 72 to 67 percent for Rumania. In the meantime, 
the Communist-ruled countries of Asia had entered the market; even so, in 1960 
Poland and Czechoslovakia conducted a smaller shate of their total foreign trade 
with the entire Communist bloc than in 1954 with the rest of Comecon. Their 
trade with the non-Communist world, on the other hand, showed an increase—in 
the case of Czechoslovakia from 25 to 30 percent, and in that of Poland from 30 to 
39 percent. 


' All these phenomena are closely linked with the Liberman dispute—the fact 
| that certain Comecon countries are sabotaging the bloc’s autarky as well as the 
fact that they are sabotaging it no more than they do.— This in addition to the 
confusion of prices to which we have already drawn attention. 


Not only Mendershausen and Kutt but Holzman too commits the mistake 
~ of confining his attention to the element of exploitation’ in Soviet price policies; 
all three concentrate too much on the Soviet Union, in the process overlooking 
certain general features of the Communist economic regime—a regime which 
tepresents a special form of exploitation. The question is not merely whether one 
or another Communist government suffers from discrimination, but also that 
over- and undercharges and payments in internal Comecon trade are finally 
connected with the prices that lave to be paid by the consumer in Communist 
countries. In fact, no examination of Comecon prices should ignore the internal 
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price structure of the individual Comecon countries. It is a-known fact that these 
internal prices also very seldom have anything to do with prices on the world 
market. Throughout the Eastern bloc—in the USSR as well as in the people’s 
democracies-, the fact is admitted with ever-growing frankness that the economies 
of these countries are becoming increasingly engulfed in a hopeless chaos of prices. 
Why are Soviet domestic prices and the question of the profitability of Soviet 
enterprises in such a “haphazard,” chaotic state? Today it is no longer legitimate 
to seek for an explanation in the backwardness inherited from the Tsarist Empire. 
The Soviet Union has been in existence now for 46 years. Other countries, for 
example Japan, have overcome their economic backwardness in a shorter time 
than this. The Soviet Union itself has within four decades turned itself into the 
. second lasgest industrial power in the world; but it has overcome its backwardness 
for the most part only in the technological field. The USSR’s problems of profits and 
price-fixing are primarily problems concerning the Communist economic regime. 
The price chaos arises chiefly from the fact that right from the beginning 
Communist economic planning has concerned itself too much with theory and 
too little with the interests of the people. Not only in the USSR but in the entire 
Comecon bloc, the fulfillment and overfulfillment of plans are the most important 

` thing and profitability a secondary matter. 


As far as profitability is concerned, the situation is further aggravated by 
the proclamation of “peaceful competition,” by an overintensive industrialization 
designed to catch up with and overtake the Western powers in production. The 
inevitable result is that while output figures climb rapidly—the entire efforts of 

_ industry ate directed to this end—production costs show a similar rise and profits 
fall. This brings prices into confusion: for the most part, they simply have to be 
appreciably higher than in the West. 

So far, Comecon has failed to find a way out of this situation, for the arbitrary 
fixing of prices higher or lower than the normal in domestic and foreign trade 
is no more than an emergency measure. A satisfactory solution can only be found 
by ensuring the profitability of production. The losses which arise through 
over- and undercharging in Comecon trade and which were the subject of 
Mendershausen’s, Kutt’s and Holzman’s analyses are partly, perhaps, the result 
of Soviet hegemony; to some extent, however, they also reflect the losses which 
arise from unprofitable production methods. Similar and yet higher losses occur 

_ in the domestic trade of the individual Comecon countries. In point of fact, they 
always arise in production. 

In this connection, it.is worth while taking a closer look at the two tables 
compiled by Kutt, reproduced above. Unfortunately, it is possible to find only 
` three types of goods which are both imported and exported by the USSR; the 
figures for these three—crude oil, corn and frozen meat—, however, are highly 
significant. It must be stated straight away that the prices fot crude oil on the 
- one hand and for the two agricultural products on the other have to be considered 
from different points of view. First of all, the prices for oil imported and exported 
are not comparable in the same way as for the other two products, since there is 
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a difference of quality involved between the oil imported and that exported. For 
the superior commodity imported, the USSR pays the satellites at the average 
rate of 14.00 rubles a ton, but demands 19.80 rubles a ton for the inferior product 
it exports to these countries. The imported oil could have been sold in the West 
at the price of 16.90 rubles, while that exported would have fetched no more than 
10.50 rubles. This instance has little to do with Liberman. The fact that by means 
of this price manipulation the USSR in 1960 alone gained a total sum of over 
58 million rubles confirms our analysis given above: the USSR is building up 
for itself in the people’s democracies a monopolistic position by virtue of which 
it is compensating for the enhanced prices charged by the satellites for their 
easily marketable industrial products by overcharging them for its own less 
. easily marketable raw materials. This still amounts to a discriminatien against 
the satellites even when the overcharges eventually cancel one another. 


Let us now consider the prices for corn and frozen meat, which serveeas an 
illustration for the Liberman dispute. In 1960, the USSR exported corn to the 
satellite countries with an overcharge per ton of 8.30 rubles, or 15 percent, and 
frozen meat with an overcharge per ton of 99.30 rubles, or 27 percent. On the 
other hand, it imported corn from these same countries at a price per ton that 
was 13.20 rubles, or 25 percent, higher than that paid to Western Europe, and 
frozen meat at a rate that was 48.30 rubles, or 13 percent, higher. The final result 
of these transactions was that the USSR received 1,528,000 rubles more and paid 
1,496,000 rubles more for its imports and exports respectively than would have 
been the case if the transactions had taken place between it, the USSR, and Western 
Europe. 

These few figures are evidence, not of the pointlessness of Comecon price 
policies, but of a situation that has arisen through the force of circumstances, 
i.e., through the fact that production in the Communist-ruled countries is too 
expensive, that their profit system is “haphazard.” For an understanding of 
Comecon prices, therefore, Liberman is at least as helpful as Mendershausen, 
Kutt or Holzman. The prices quoted for corn and frozen meat reflect the fact 
that a “socialist world market” does indeed exist, as the reverse side, so to speak, 
of the soaring, dearly-won production figures, On this market, prices arise which, 
notwithstanding a tendency to favor the Soviet Union, reflect more or less 
precisely the losses incurred through high prime costs and inefficient production 
methods. These prices ate simply bloc prices, which are naturally influenced by 
the fact that the bloc trades with the West, where these prices are unacceptable. 


The available Comecon statistics do not provide an adequate basis for an 
objective answer to the question to what extent the USSR, within the framework _ 
of this general self-exploitation, continues to extract advantages for itself by 
means of its price policy and the “socialist division of labor.” At all events, the 
pronounced autatky of Comecon trade is not a matter of chance; it is less a cause 
than a consequence of the high prices in this trade. The Comecon countries will 
remain dependent on one another so long as they neglect the principle of profi- 
tability and their production costs remain high. 
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If any criticism is to be leveled against the Soviet, Union on this score, the 
fault Hes not so much in Comecon autarky, which is itself a derivative phenome- 
non, as in the fact that the USSR has imposed a Communist economic regime 
upon the countries in this group. This regime has indeed succeeded in causing 
production figures to soar, but it costs the Comecon countries thousands of 
millions of rubles every year in the form of additional production costs which 
keep their living standards down. 

Consequently, it is not surprising if some Comecon countries should try to 
increase their trade with the West in order to be able to buy more cheaply. They 
are restricted in these attempts, however, so long as they retain uneconomic 
production methods and so incur payment difficulties. Since production is too 
expensiye under a Communist economic regime, mere independence of Moscow, 
i.e., national Communism, provides no solution to the problem. And so we find 
the,Comecon community weakened by conflicting interests and strengthened 
by common ones. The conflicts are likely to lead to a protracted struggle. Since 
the Moscow-Peking tension arose, the Comecon satellites have been able to take 
almost any liberties, but not to break away from trading with one another and 
with the USSR. They can afford to turn to the West in their foreign trade only 
insofar as they are capable of paying in terms satisfactory to the West. If they ever 
succeed to any large extent in realizing the profitability principle in their economies, 
the Comecon commonwealth may well fall apart. Today, however, things have 
not got as far as that, and so these countries are fighting for more advantageous 
prices in Comecon trade and more advantageous positions in the “socialist 
division of labor.” Probably, Rumania’s latest little revolt was connected with 
this question, for Rumania—and perhaps Bulgaria too—does not want to become 
the Comecon bloc’s fruit and vegetable garden, but rather to develop her own 
industry. This tension has been temporarily removed; the details are not known, 
but it may be supposed that Moscow had to give way. The Soviet Union, however, 
will not abandon its efforts to maintain the unity of the Comecon bloc, and so 
the “haphazard” profit system and the policy of overcharges will have to disappear 
in the near future. Liberman is winning his point, but his victory will loosen the 
economic bonds holding the Comecon states together. The economical producer 
is in a ‘position to trade with the entire world. 

How permanently the “socialist division of labor” can bind the Comecon 
countries together is another matter. In this respect, the latest Comecon con- 
ference, held in Moscow on July 24—26, 1963, at any rate marked a further 
success for the USSR. On this occasion, it was stated that the total volume of 
foreign trade of the Comecon bloc increased in 1962 by 10 percent, while that 
of trade among members of the bloc increased by 14 percent.28 There was, 
however, one setback, namely, that the foundation of a Comecon bank. for 
multilateral accounting purposes is still no more than a plan on paper. Such a 
step is, indeed, hardly possible so long as prices and profitability in the Comecon 
bloc remain “haphazard” and Liberman’s proposals unfulfilled. 





22 Ibid., July 28, 1963. 


CURRENT SOVIET AFFAIRS 
Agriculture 


The Private Sector in Soviet Agriculture . 


In this article, which is of particular interest in view of the-current Soviet grain 
crisis, Mr. Kabysh, the Institute’s agricultural specialist, uses the Soviet authorities’ 
own statistics to show the main reason for the agricultural failures in Communist countries, 
particularly in the USSR. EN 

The model statutes for an agricultural artel which were approved by the 
Council of People’s Commissars and the Party Central Committee in 1935 provided 
for the grant to each kolkhoz household of a private allotment of from a quarter 
, to half a hectare (a third to two-thirds of an acre), or in certain cases as much 
as a hectare (2.5 acres). Each household was also allowed for its personal use one 
cow, not more than two calves, one sow and her litter, sheep, goats, poultry, 
rabbits and up to twenty hives of bees, ogee with personal living quarters 
and stalls for the animals. t 


The official reason given for allowing kolkhoz members to retain small 
-private farms, or personal plots, was that it was impossible to satisfy all the needs 
of a kolkhoz family from the collective farm alone. The right to carry on private 
farming, which was intended to be supplementary and temporary only, was, 
incidentally, gained by the peasants after stubborn resistance to forcible collectivi- 
zation. This concession was a violation of the basic principle of agricultural. 
socialization. . 

In 1939, after collectivization had been completed throughout the Soviet 
Union, workers and employees living in rural districts were also permitted to - 

acquire a plot of 0.15 hectares and start private farming near their homes. Agri- 

cultural specialists—agronomists, land managers, veterinary doctors and animal 
husbandry specialists—were permitted to have a plot of up to a quarter ofa hectare. ? 
This was necessary because no food products were sold by trading organizations 
in rural areas. At the same time, to keep private farming in check, a decree of the 
Council of People’s Commissats and the Party Central Committee was issued 
` which restricted the plots of invalids, pensioners and old ‘people to 0.15 hectares.’ 
` State planning does not encompass areas privately cultivated, which are used 
mainly for potatoes and other vegetables, sometimes for perishable fruits as well. The 
personal plot is managed by its owner alone, without state interference or assistance. 

In the Soviet Union in 1961 there were 204.6 million hectares of land under 
agricultural cultivation; of this, 4.27 million hectares consisted of private plots 

~ 4 eee: ‘pravochnik po zakonodatelstou dlya PERN Řolkboza (Handbook on Legislation for the Kolkhoz 

Chairman), Moscow, 1962, pp. 27—28. 

2 Ibid., p. 125. 

3 Thid 
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of kolkhoz workers, and 2.47 million of private plots of other categories of 
workers, making a total of 6.74 million hectares under private cultivation, i.e., a 
mere 3.3 percent of all cultivated land in the USSR.‘ Despite this, private farming 
is responsible for a disproportionately high percentage of Soviet agricultural 
produce, as can be seen from the following official Soviet statistics on potato 
production in 1961: ` 


Area Sown (Hectares) Harvest (Tons) 
Socialist Sector oo... cece cece eee eeee 4,352,000 30,800,000 
Private Sector siemecsa tuerie sewers 4,526,000 53,500,000 
Total USSR oo... eee eee eee 8,878,000 84,300,000 
SOURCE; onli Deen SSSR 0 TT ee Statssticheshy exhegednih (The National Economy of the USSR la 1961: A Statis- 


tical Yearbook), ee 1962, pp. 300, 319, 321, 3 


The Botato yield from private plots was thus 11.6 tons per hectare as against 
7.1 from the state and collective farms, although these possess modern agricultural 
machines, can choose the area to be used for potatoes and have mineral fertilizers 
at their disposal, whereas the owners of private plots have no machinery (none 
suitable for use on small private plots is produced by Soviet industry), being 
forced to rely on spade and hoe. 

Since 1953, the Soviet government has increased the total area of fruit planta- 
tions in state and collective farms by 85 percent in an attempt to boost fruit 
production.5 The actual increase in fruit production, however, has been only 
28 percent. Here again the private grower proved much more efficient: although 
655,000 hectares were used for fruit-growing on state and collective farms as 
against only 569,000 on private plots, the respective harvests were 1,008,000 and 
1,803,000 tons, which meant that the respective yields per hectare were 1.5 and 
3.1 tons 

In 1961, there were 407,000 hectares of vineyards on state and collective 
farms and 84,000 on private plots. The respective harvest figures were 1,610,000 
and 615,000 tons of grapes, giving average yields of 3.9 and 7.3 tons per hectare.” 

The most neglected and disorganized branch of farming in the socialist sector 
has been and still is animal husbandry. Many state and collective farms experience 
an annual shortage of feeding stuffs, resulting in heavy losses of cattle, particularly 
in spring. In the Pavlodar Oblast of Kazakhstan alone, 18,000 head of cattle, 
132,000 sheep and more than 19,000 pigs were reported to have died in eleven 
months in 1962.8 In some cases, winter wheat and other grain crops ate used to 
feed cattle in spring, as in the case of a kolkhoz in the Tambov Oblast where 
cattle were allowed to graze on 300 hectares of rye and wheat. Such abuses, which 
are, by the way, regarded as criminal by the older kolkhoz workers, are not 
exceptional.® 
~a Narodnoe kbozyaistvo SSSR » 1961 godu: Statistichesky exbegodnik (The National Economy of 
the USSR in 1961: A Statistical Yearbook), Moscow, 1962, p. 316. 

8 Ibid, p. 376. ° 

8 Ibid., p. 379. 

7 Ibid., pp. 378—79. 

8 Kazakbstanshaya pravda, December 26, 1962, 

° Selskaya xbizn, July 19, 1963. 


In comparison with animal husbandry on state and collective farms, private 
animal husbandry is flourishing despite unfavorable conditions and persistent 
economic harassment by the Soviet authorities, as is shown by the following two 
tables from January 1, 1961: 


Numbets of Livestock 


Total Numbers Numbers in 
in the USSR Povate Ownership 
E E EA AEEA 2 ott 75,800,000 22,900,000 
COWS AE AE ae oniekes 34,800,000 16,200,000 
Pipe amerre a sareauceceeae te 58,700,000 15,300,000 
Sheep oo... 0 ccc cce cece AET 133,000,000 28,000,000 
A GOAS sc ida Sedsces lea daedeea eects 7,300,000 * 5,900,000 


Production of Meat, Milk, Eggs and Wool 


Soctlist Sector Private Sector Total 
Meat (Dressed Weight, Tons)..... 4,800,000 3,900,000 8,700,000 
Mille (Tons) senses ore dao etre enis 34,100,000 28,500,000 62,600,000 
Eggs (Millions) ...............-. 6,300 23,000 29,300 
Wool (Tons) ........ ee ee eee eee 287,000 79,000 366,000 


SOURCE: Naroswoe kboxpasstvo SSSR » 1961 godu Statesticberky exhegedak (The National Economy of the USSR in 1961: A Statis- 
tical Yearbook), Moscow, 1962, pp, 382, 391, 


Thus the state and collective farms, which own 70 percent of the cattle, 
74 percent of the pigs and 79 percent of the sheep in the Soviet Union, produce 
only 10 percent more meat than the private sector, which also accounts for 79 
percent of the total egg production, in spite of the lack of machinery and other 
facilities and the fact that the socialist sector has at its disposal all the hayfields 
and pasture land in the country. In 1961, the state and collective farms sowed 
51.9 million hectares of maize, sugar beet and- other animal feeds,1° and had over 
five million workers engaged in looking after the cattle. There are state and collec- 
tive farms specializing in meat and dairy produce, pigbreeding and sheepbreeding. 
Poultry farming is also encouraged in state and collective farms, a network of 
hatcheries and 246 specialized state poultry farms having been set up to ensure a 
supply of young birds. On the other hand, private animal husbandry is frowned 
upon, and even actively opposed, by the Communist authorities. It is artificially 
hampered by the provisions of the model statutes for agricultural artels and by a 
number of governmental decrees. The private owners find it very difficult to 
obtain fodder for their animals. There are no trading organizations for selling 
fodder to private farmers, and only in very rare cases do prosperous kolkhozes 
give their workers remnants of coarse foodstuffs, and even then it is of the poorest 
quality. 

In 1958, the owners of private plots were officially exempted from the compul- 
sory delivery of produce to the state by a decree of the Party Central Committee 





10 Narodnoe kbozyaistvo SSSR v 1961 godu..., p. 317. 
11 Selskoe khozyaisivo SSSR : Statisticbesky sbornik (The Agriculture of the USSR: A Statistical Hend- 
book), Moscow, 1961, p. 45. 
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and the Council of Ministers of the USSR. Even so, they still have to make 
contributions in the form of “socialist obligations,” which sometimes assume an 
almost farcical character. Thus, in order to accelerate the fulfillment of the plan 
for egg deliveries to the state, the Party and ‘executive committee of a raion in the 
Pavlodar Oblast ordered all heads of institutions and other organizations, 
including schools, to collect forty to fifty eggs from each worker or student and 
hand them in to a storage center. The raion committee of the Komsomol went 
even further and stipulated that each person desiring admission to a show in the 
local community center should present not only his ticket but also one hen’s egg, 
to be deposited in a special box at the entrance to the auditorium.1* By this and 
other means, in 1962sthe state obtained 26 percent of its potatoes, 7 percent of its 
vegetables, 14 percent of its cattle and poultry, 5 percent of its milk, 15 percent of 
its wool and 34 percent of its eggs from private farmers.13 


Btsides helping to fulfil the state plans for agricultural produce, “‘private 
farmers” are also the chief suppliers of potatoes, vegetables, fruit, meat and dairy 
products to the city markets. Party and government attempts to supply large 
cities and labor centers through a network of specialized state farms have as yet 
proved unsuccessful. As early as.1958, the Party Central Committee issued a 
decree providing for the creation of special state farms to supply vegetables to 
Moscow and other cities. Forty such farms set up in the Moscow Oblast were 
intended to deliver 350,000 tons of potatoes for sale in Moscow in 1960, but even 
in 1961 they delivered only 137,500 tons to the trading organizations.14 The farms 
also failed in Leningrad and other cities.15 


As in past years, trading organizations in large cities had no early vegetables 
for sale this spring. To find out why, the newspaper Izvestia sent reporters 
to carry out on-the-spot investigations in Moscow, Leningrad, Sverdlovsk, 
Dnepropetrovsk and other cities. The conclusion, as usual in such cases, was 
that “the poor supply of early vegetables on cities has resulted from the 
incapability and irresponsibility of the people in charge of this important matter” 
and that the city’s needs were being largely met by the ordinary. markets.14 

Generally speaking, the state statistical authorities avoid publishing figures 
on the agricultural production of the private farmers, especially when it comes to 
figures showing how much the latter sell on the city markets. However, an indica- 
tion that the task of supplying most large cities with staple foodstuffs has unof- 
ficially been handed over to the private farmers is contained in the statement by the 
well-informed Ekonomicheskaya gazeta that 3,930 million rubles’ worth of agri- 
cultural produce was sold on the free markets of the Soviet Union in 1962. This 
newspaper writes: 





13 Kazakhstanskaya pravda, December 26, 1962. 
18 SSSR » tsifrakb v 1962 godu : Kratky statistichtsky sbornik (The USSR 10 Figures in 1962: A Sonne 
Statistical Handbook), Moscow, 1963, p. 172. 
14 Ekonomicheskaya gazeta, 1962, No. 42, p. 16. 
15 Thid., p. 19. 
_ 18 Izsestia, June 5, 1963. 
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The families of industrial workers obtained on the markets about 60 percent of 
their potatoes, almost a half of their fruit, more than one-third of their eggs and 
one-quarter of their vegetables. On the kolkhoz markets of only 140 cities in the 
RSFSR, about 100 thousand tons of meat, almost 600 thousand tons of potatoes 
and more than 300 thousand tons of vegetables were sold. 14 


Attempts by the Soviet government to channel the sale of private produce to 
the city consumer through the cooperative trade system have failed: Thus, in the 
autumn of 1962 the Yaroslavl town office of the cooperative trading system bought: 
up. from private farmers large quantities of meat at 2.80 rubles a kilogram and 
potatoes at 22 kopecks a kilogram and lost heavily on the deal, for the simple 
` reason that the produce was left lying around at transloadifg points for several 
-days and: became unfit for consumption. The Moscow city cooperative trading 

organization lost 140 thousand rubles in a similar manner.!8 For this reason, the 
_ Share of cooperative organizations in the sale of fresh produce bought up from 
the private sector is negligible, as may be seen from the following: 


The sale of agricultural produce by consumers’ cooperative trading organiza- 
tions at prices fixed at the markets constituted 0.87 percent of total market trade in 
1958, 0.75 in 1960 and 0.95 in 1962. Last year, the sale of potatoes by consumers’ 
cooperatives was 0.4 percent of the total market trade in Kemerovo, 0.8 percent 
in Tambov and 1.4 percent in Perm. The figures for milk were 0.4 percent in 
Perm, 0.7 percent in Gorky and 3.4 percent in Tambov. The figures for meat, 
vegetables and other produce were also extremely low.}® 


Although the private sector of agriculture plays such.a considerable role in 
. supplying the population with food, attempts to hinder the sale of produce by 
private farmers have recently been intensified under the guise of a campaign 
against speculation and high prices. Market managements fix maximum prices 
for various products several times in one day. Militiamen are now required to ask 
the market sellers to produce certificates proving that they possess private plots 
and are selling their own produce. The Soviet press showers private entrepreneurs 
with such epithets as “profiteers,” “money-grabbers” and “parasites,” the term 
“vultures” being reserved for those breeding poultry for sale at the market. 
There are even suggestions that the owners of private plots should be simply 
forbidden to sell their produce at the markets. Thus, the Komsomol mouthpiece 
Komsomolskaya pravda suggests that private owners should hand over their surpluses 
to consumers’ cooperatives. ?? 


The same newspaper notes with concern that the tendency to acquire private 
property such as plots of land exists not only in old-established farms but also in 
_ young kelkhoz families and even on the. virgin lands. It ruefully observes that 
“it is easier to wipe out the anopheles [a malaria-bearing mosquito] than the virus 





1? Ekonomicheskaya gazeta, 1963, No. 27, p. 41. 
18 Thid., p. 40. 
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of individualism, the irrepressible cult of property ...”#! But are the “irrepres- 
sible cult of property” and the rampant “virus of individualism” really the sole 
motives behind the desire of peasants and workers in state and collective farms to 
acquire their own private land? It must also be remembered that, although the 
Party leaders and press never tire of stating that the kolkhoz system has made the 
peasants happier and that work in an agricultural artel provides the kolkhoz 
family with a secure and carefree existence and a peaceful old age, kolkhoz 
wages ate nearly always meager and vary according to circumstances. Quite 
recently, an exhaustive investigation showed that even in the fertile Ukraine 
kolkhoz workers receive only 12 to 50 kopecks per working day and that wages 
ate getting smaller every year, even though the total production and income of the 
kolkhozes are increasing. Whereas in 1957 only 10 percent of the kolkhozes 
assigned less than 30 percent of their income to Wages, in 1961 there were 32 
pergent.22 Again, of the 367 kolkhozes in the Kaluga Oblast, near Moscow, only 
a few have properly organized the payment of wages: 


In the remaining kolkhozes there’s no system at all, just utter chaos.... The 
daily wages are not only small but are not paid out for one or even two years.*8 


As is known, agricultural achievements in the Soviet Union are measured 
solely by the amount of produce delivered to the state. Such concern as is shown 
by the Party for kolkhoz wages is limited to constant demands for increasing labor 
productivity. The chief instrument used for this purpose in recent years has been 
the system of “socialist obligations,” which are imposed by Party officials quite 
irrespectively of either the actual possibilities for meeting them or the wishes of 
the kolkhoz workers themselves. It is the excessive demands of these “socialist 
obligations” coupled with the low prices paid by the state for agricultural produce 
which are mainly responsible for the inadequate daily wage. This situation was 
illustrated in a sketch appearing in the journal Novy mir, where Kautikov, an 
an industrious and conscientious worker, shakes his head in unbelief after an 
official of the Party raion committee demands that the kolkhoz fulfill an additional 
grain plan to the one they have just fulfilled: 


This is no plan, but an overplan.... Meat costs a ruble, but we sell it for 70 
kopecks; for one working day we get just 15 kopecks, and as for bread... * 


Knutikov thus leaves unanswered the question of how much bread the kolkhoz 
workers get for a working day. 


There is still no legislation regulating pensions and other forms of social 
security for the kolkhoz worker: kolkhoz workers of pensionable age, like 
disabled workers, do not fall within the scope of the state pensions scheme, the 
question being left to the discretion of the kolkhozes themselves, who deal with 
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it in various ways. Annual kolkhoz reports show that in the RSFSR only one- 
fifth of all kolkhoz workers eligible for a pension actually receive one, and even 
then it is small. 25 


So we see that the low and fluctuating wages paid in kolkhozes are one of the 
reasons for the desire of each kolkhoz family to acquire a private plot of land, 
which, if assiduously cultivated, can not only supply the family’s needs but also 
provide an extra income. Another reason lies in the Soviet peasant’s deep-rooted 
desire to exchange the hard and uncertain kolkhoz life for the right to work 
unhindered on his own land, a desire expressed with disarming simplicity and 
sincerity by the hero of V. Leontev’s play Somewhere Close Nearby, Anisim Ermo- 
laev, in his plea to the state farm director: 


Just give me a thousand*hectares and an old tractor and PIL show fon a teal 
miracle. Tell me how much bread I must produce for at least the next ten years, 
and have this certified in every court in the land. And then leave me alone. Every 
autumn Pl have a surplus for you.... Well, why couldn’t we do it? After all, 
what the land needs 1s a master who loves it more than anything else.® 


At the present time, this “real miracle” is taking place under highly unfavorable 
circumstances on the tiny plots of the private farmers, who by their resourceful 
and intelligent work are obtaining results such as have not been achieved by the 
huge state enterprises during their entire existence. 

S. Kabysh 


Culture 


Solzhenitsyn, Dostoevsky and Leshenkov-Klychkov 


Aleksandr Solzhenitsyn’s story “A Day in the Life of Ivan Denisovich” was 
` first published in the eleventh number of Novy mir for 1962. The issue was sold 
out within a few days, and the numbers of would-be readers at many Soviet 
libraries ran into four figures. A separate edition of one hundred thousand copies 
was then issued and was also sald out. : 


December 1962 saw the hundredth anniversary of the publication of Dostoevs- 
ky’s Notes from the House of the Dead. Perhaps it is not too fanciful to imagine the 
appearance of Solzhenitsyn’s story as a kind of centenary gift to Dostoevsky. We 
learn from the Soviet press that interest in Dostoevsky’s work, which had already 
been encouraged by the final removal a few yeats ago of the ban on most of his 
writings that had been imposed under Stalin, increased immediately after “A Day 
in the Life of Ivan Denisovich” appeared. Moreover, Viktor Shklovsky’s screen 
version of Dostoevsky’s book, produced in the early thirties, is now being shown 





25 V., P. Rozhin, Nekotorye voprosy ekongmiki slabykb kolkbozov (Some Questions on the Economics 
of Weak Kolkhozes), Moscow, 1961, p. 96. 
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to full houses in Moscow and Leningrad. This would suggest that Soviet audiences 
and readers are themselves, whether consciously or not, making the comparison. 

One may well ask what grounds there are for such a comparison. The book 
about life in penal servitude under the Tsars, which Dostoevsky based largely 
on his own experience:, having been sentenced under Nicholas I to four years’ 
imprisonment in such a. “house of the dead,” ends with the thought of freedom, 
a new life, a “resurrection from the dead,” that possessed the mind of the prisoner 
finally released. “How much youth has perished for nothing within these walls, 
what tremendous forces have perished here in vain!” writes the memoirist. 
“Mighty forces have died for nothing, died abnormally, illegally, irretrievably. 
And who is to blante?” 

Thes words might well serve as an epigraph for Solzhenitsyn’s story, which 
provides sufficient evidence that “houses of the dead” continued to exist after 
Confmunism came to power in Russia and that, today at least, everyone acknowl- 
edges the fact.1 What emerges from the story is that the prisoners’ life under 
Stalin was even harder than it had been a century before under Nicholas I: 


They saw Lieutenant Volkovoi, the security chief, stride out of the staff quarters 
and shout something to the guards. And the guards, who, when Volkovo: wasn’t 
around, carried out the frisking perfunctory, now flung themselves into ther work 
with savage zeal. 


“Unbutton your shirts,” the sergeant shouted. 


Volkovoi was as unpopular with the prisoners as with the guards — even the 
camp commandant was said to be afraid of him. God had named the rogue appro- 
priately [vo/k means “wolf” in Russian]. He was a wolf indeed, and looked 1t. He was 
dark, tall, with a scowl, very quick 1n his movements. He’d turn up from behind a 
hut with a “What’s going on here?” There was no hiding from him. At first, in 
*forty-nine, he’d been in the habit of carrying a whip of plaited leather, as thick as 
his forearm. He was said to have used ıt for flogging in the cells. Or when the 
prisoners would be standing in a group near a hut at the evening count, he’d slink 
up from behind and lash out at someone’s neck with a “Why aren’t you standing in 
line, trash?” The men would dash away in a wave. Stung by the blow, his victim 
would put a hand to his neck and wipe away the blood, but he’d hold his tongue, 
for fear of the cells.* 


The prisoners described by Dostoevsky had to put up with bad food and 
complained of its monotony, but they did not know the tortures of underfeeding 
which Ivan Denisovich Shukhov has to experience: 


It was at the evening recount on their return through the gates that the prisoners, 
freezing and famished, found the icy wind hardest to bear. A bowl of thin cabbage 
soup, all scorched up, was as grateful to them as rain to parched earth. They’d 
swallow it in one gulp. That bowl of soup — it was dearer than freedom, dearer than 
life itself, past, present and future. 


1 “A Day in the Life of Ivan Denisovich” has already been reviewed 1n these columns (see A. Gaev, 
“Telling the Grim Truth,” Bullet, 1963, No. 4). 

2? Alexander Solzhenitsyn, One Day in the Life of Ivan Denisovich, translated by Ralph Parker, London, 
1963, pp. 39-40. 

3 Ibid., p. 145. 
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In the description of the way in which Shukhov and the others satisfy their 
hunger, the commonplace assumes the nature of the apocalyptic: 


The little fish were more bone than flesh; the flesh had been boiled off the bone 
and had disintegrated, leaving a few remnants on head and tail. Without neglecting 
a single fish-scale or particle of flesh on the brittle skeleton, Shukhov went on 
champing his teeth and sucking the bones, spitting the remains on the table. He ate 
everything — the gills, the tail, the eyes when they were still in their sockets but not 
when they’d been boiled out and floated in the bowl separately — great fish-eyes| 
Not then: The others laughed at him for that.* 


Dostoevsky asks the question, “Who is to blame?” and Jeaves the reader to 
find the answer in his own conscience. Solzhenitsyn, in the ] person of Shukhov, 
does something similar. A conversation takes DAS between him and the philos- 
ophizing Baptist Alesha: Z 


Alesha was speaking the truth. His voice and his eyes left no doubt that he was 
happy in prison. 

“You see, Alesha,” Shukhov explained to him, “somehow it works out all right 
for you: Jesus Christ wanted you to sit ın prison and so you are — sitting there for 


His sake. But for whose sake am J here? Because we weren’t ready for war in ’forty- 
one? For that? But was that ary fault?’’> 


Elsewhere, Shukhovw’s innocence is made clear: 


According to his dossier, Ivan Denisovich Shukhov had been sentenced for 
high treason. He had testified to it himself. Yes, he’d surrendered to the Germans 
with the intention of betraying his country and he’d returned from captivity to . 
carry out a mission for German intelligence. What sort of mission neither Shukhov 
nor the interrogator could say. So it had been left at that — a mission. 

Shukhov reckoned simply. If he didn’t sign he’d be shot. If he signed he’d still 
get a chance to live. So he signed.® 


There follows an account of what had really happened: surrounded, Shukhov’s 
unit was left without food and ammunition. Captured by the Germans, he had 
escaped with four others and returned to the Soviet lines, In the process, only two 
of them survived. The account goes on: 


Had they been wiser they’d have said they’d been wandering about the forest, 
and then nothing would have happened. But they told the truth. . . . If all five of them 
had got through, their statements could have been found to tally and they might 
have been believed. But with two it was hopeless. You’ve put your bloody heads 
together and cooked up that escape story, they were told.” 


Shukhov, of course, is not the only character presented to us who, with- . 
out having committed any crime, has to pay with the loss of his liberty for the 
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mistakes and crimes of the regime. The camp where he is a prisoner is indeed full 
of innocent sufferers: 


Senka, who had suffered so much, was usually silent: he didn’t hear what people 
said and didn’t mix in their conversation. Little was known about him, only that 
he’d been in Buchenwald, where he’d worked with the underground and smuggled 
in arms for the mutiny: and how the Germans had punished him by tying his wrists 
behind his back, hanging him up by them, and flogging him.® 


The former naval officer Buinovsky is condemned to twenty-five years’ 
imprisonment for spying for Britain, and relates how it happened: 


“How is it you happen to know life in the British Navy so well?” Shukhov 
heard someone in the next five asking. 


» “Well you see, I spent nearly a month on board a British cruiser. Had my own 

cabin. I was attached to a convoy as liaison officer. And imagine: after the war the 
British admiral — only the devil could have put the idea into his head — sent me a 
gift, a souvenir as ‘a token of gratitude,’ curse him. I was absolutely aghast. And 
now here we are, all lumped together. ..”° 


* 


Why has Solzhenitsyn’s story produced such a powerful impression both in the 
Soviet Union and in the West? Mainly because it has that which one misses so 
much in the whole of contemporary Russian literature and Soviet art. Particularly 
pertinent here is what Viktor Nekrasov heard Italian writer and film producer 
Pasolini say at a meeting of Soviet and Italian writers in Rome: 


Those working in the field of Soviet culture, in a critical, for them difficult, 
period which we are observing with great misgiving and sympathy, are striving to 
overcome a moment of inertia—the result of the Stalin epoch—by trying to skip... 
over what for us is the experience of decadence, But in skipping over this experience, 
they are finding, ın a way, that which preceded it — romanticism, in the sense of 
innocence, purity. This romantic, sickly, good-hearted, humorous and, at best, 
classical naive and pure air cannot today fully satisfy us. The situation that has 
arisen in the Soviet Union and has affected our own position — because we are 
closely bound to one another — requires something quite different. The Stalin period 
was a true tragedy for all of us. In its turn, technical progress in Russia, together 
with an awakened feeling of remarkable optimism, confronts the whole of humanity 
with equally serious problems: the rocket sent to the moon, apart from the fact 
that it is a source of tremendous pride for the Soviet Union, at the same time forces 
us to regard in a new way, from all angles, I would say, the sufferings, ignorance and 
poverty on the earth. Thus the situation is really not simple. We are waiting for a 
truly tragic work from Soviet writers, a work which is bitter, cruel if need be, a work 
in which all this will be related. 10 
8 Ibid. . 

? Ibid., p. 135. 
10 Nosy mir, 1962, No. 11, pp. 127—28. 
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Solzhenitsyn’s story cannot be described as cruel, but it does contain a latge 
share of bitter truth. It can also scarcely be described as deeply tragic, but in it 
there are reflections of the tragic side of Soviet life. In the first place, Solzhenitsyn 
deals with the tragedy of Soviet prisoners of war who in World War II found 
their way from Hitler’s into Stalin’s labor camps. In the second place, he gives 
the reader a plain indication of the hard and comfortless life of the Russian peasant 
in the collective farms. Finally, there is a hint of the tragedy of the Russian peas- 
- antry in the thirties, with forced collectivization and the mass persecution of the 
kulaks, 


In the course of their development, Soviet films have experienced a sudden 
and spontaneous appeatance of a neorealistic movement, which later also emerged 
in literature and particularly in art. This movement appeared as though in reaction 
to socialist realism, with its insistence on Party spirit and acceptance of Party 
control over literature and art. As far as content is concerned, Solzhenitsyn’s story 
is one of the most important products of Soviet neorealistic literature. Its 
importance, however, lies not only in the sincerity of its content, not only in thé 
choice of subject, but also in the peculiarity of its form. Literary critics in the 
Soviet Union have observed that Solzhenitsyn uses the form of the skaz, or tale 
related in the first person, and trace the genealogy of “A Day in the Life of Ivan 
Denisovich”’ back to the nineteenth-century writers Pavel Melnikov-Pechersky and 
Nikolai Leskov. There is, of course, no need to dispute the view that the story 
takes up the form of the skaz, as befits its subject.matter; but the Soviet critics’ 
genealogy is too imprecise. In the first place, they ignore the fact that it was 
Vladimir I. Dal (1801-72) who introduced the form into literature; in the second 
` place, they ignore other examples of the form which are nearer to Solzhenitsyn 
and have exerted either a direct or indirect influence on his work. What we have 
in mind is the “ornamental” form of the skaz, the ornamentalism that goes back 
to Aleksei Remizov and Evgeny Zamyatin.1! The Russian émigré writer and 
critic Roman Gul was virtually the first to point out the connection, in a formal 
and aesthetic sense, between Solzhenitsyn’s story and the Remizov school. 


This view is, of course, correct, but should be supplemented by certain detailed 
considerations that are by no means without importance. The literary critic 
' Sergei Leshenkov, who published his prose and verse under the name Sergei 
‘Kiychkov, distinguished prerevolutionary ornamental prose, represented chiefly 
by Remizov and Zamyatin, from the postrevolutionary, which he termed “neo- 
ornamental.” Further, in this latter category he drew a distinction between the 
more artificial trend, represented by Boris Pilnyak, Vsevolod Ivanov and others, 
and the ornamentalism of writers of peasant stock, including Klychkov himself 
and Artem Vesely. This latter trend, according to Leshenkov, was characterized 
by greater naturalness, a closer link with folklore, with the colloquial language of 
the people and its vivid use of images and the like. ‘The idea of cultivating words 





il ‘The term “ornamental” in this congection 1s derived from the association of the Russian word 
ornament primarily with the ornamental patterns: of folk art, embroidery, etc., and consequently with 


peasant life. 
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and expressions, as it were, in a hothouse, of artificially rearing unexpected figures 
of speech as though they were orchids, was, according to Leshenkov, alien to the 
latter trend as it was characteristic of the former. Despite a certain exaggeration 
in this distinction, which there is no need to emphasize here, its general truth 
must be recognized. 


A consideration of the formal peculiarities of the story “A Day in the Life of ` 
Ivan Denisovich” justifies the conclusion that Solzhenitsyn has not only revived 
but to some extent also remodeled ornamental prose. True, one swallow does not 
make a summer; we do not yet know whether he will continue to write in the 
same vein; but in any case Aleksandr Solzhenitsyn has all the qualifications for 
becoming the initiator of a postornamentalist movement in contemporary Soviet 
literature What he has produced since the story we have been considering does 
not gainsay this view. 

We have paused to consider Leshenkov’s views because Solzhenitsyn has 
shown himself to be closer to Klychkov-Leshenkov than to other writers. Al- 
though there is no need to exaggerate the importance of other people’s influence, 
it may be said that Solzhenitsyn has applied Klychkov’s methods of polishing 
popular words and phrases to newer forms of Russian colloquial speech. Klychkov 
entered the literary arena at a time when the folk element in this speech had not 
yet exhausted its traditional resources, while Solzhenitsyn wrote his story at a 
stage where these traditional forms of Russian folklore were already becoming 
degenerate, Nevertheless, he was able to show that their complete extinction is 
still far away in the future. Ivan Denisovich is a peasant and mixes mostly with 
peasants, but in the camp there are also officers, soldiers and criminals. Moreover, 
the world they live in is cut off from the world outside. It is not surprising, there- 
fore, if the language they speak has grown wild, so to speak, and primitive; what 
is noteworthy is that it has managed to preserve its traditional expressiveness, 
its power of inventing new words and images, and its popular humor — now 
become macabre. 


If it is borne in mind that Klychkov was working on a form of peasant speech 
which had not been adulterated by foreign elements, while Solzhenitsyn had to 
deal with the language of a kolkhoznik which had become mixed with the 
vocabulary of citydwellers and pungent expressions derived from thieves’ cant, 
all the more credit has to be given to Solzhenitsyn for achieving the results he did. 


* 


Further evidence that Solzhenitsyn is an attentive reader of Klychkov may 
be seen in the striking similarity in the psychology of the two writers’ characters, 
although it should not be forgotten that Solzhenitsyn took over from the other 
only his “down-to-earth” realism, not his fantastic elements. Let us begin with 
Ivan Denisovich himself, who is carrying on a hard fight for existence in the 
severest of conditions. He is, of course, only dne of many who subconsciously 
develop within themselves a vital, life-preserving force which they understand 
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as something physiological. Their first object is to preserve this force, which 
Nature has given them: if they lose it completely, they will be ruined not only 
physically but morally as well: 


But Shukhov had never forgotten the words of his first teamleader, Kuzemin — 
a hard-bitten prisoner who had already been in for twelve years by 1943 — who told 
the newcomers, just in from the front, as they sat beside a fire in a desolate cutting 
in the forest: 

“Here, lads, we live by the law of the taiga. But even here people manage to 
live. D’you know who are the ones the camps finish off? Those who lick other men’s 
left-overs, those who set store by the doctors, and those who peach on their mates.”’!* 


Shukhov takes this to heart. He tries not to give way. He is tidy and keeps 
himself clean. He remains on equable terms with everyone, avoids unnecessary 
quarrels but allows no one to get the better of him. He sympathizes with those 
who try to teach the “peachers” a lesson and beat them up, but does not tesort 
to violence himself. He is prepared to work hard, not because hard work will 
lighten his lot, but because the vital force demands that the “Sisyphus complex” 
induced by the conditions of camp life should be mastered: 


And now Shukhov and the other masons felt the cold no longer. Thanks to the 
urgent work, the first wave of heat had come over them — when you feel wet under 
your coat, under your jacket, under your shirt and your vest. But they didn’t stop 
for a moment: they hurried on with the laying. And after about an hour they had 
their second flush of heat, the one that dries up the sweat. Their feet didn’t feel cold, 
that was the main thing. Nothing else mattered. Even the breeze, light but piercing, 
couldn’t distract them from the work.13 


The prisoners try to put some meaning into their work in order to avert the 
danger that the Sisyphus complex means for the all-important vital force (not only 
in labor camps but, indeed, under the Soviet regime in general). Seen from this 
point of view, Kilgas’s indignation becomes even easier to understand when the 
youths in the camp are made to pick holes in the frozen earth by force instead of 
melting the ground first. If the labor is senseless, endurance is lost, and this is the 
first step toward ruin. 


While Ivan Denisovich and most of his fellow prisoners understand the vital 
force as something physiological, the Baptist Alesha and Captain Buinovsky 
perceive it on a spiritual plane, the former as a Christian and the latter as an 
idealist. “One must never stop praying,” says Alesha. “If you have real faith you 
tell a mountain to move and it will move. ..”14 He regards camp life as a test of 
faith: “Here you have time,” he says, “to think about your soul,’’15 


Buinovsky’s conception is seen in the incident when the prisoners at the morn- 
ing muster are ordered to be searched in case any of them are wearing more than 





38 Solzhenitsyn, op. cit., p. 10. 
13 Ibid., p. 110. 
14 Thid., p. 184. 
15 Tbid., p. 186. 
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is allowed by the regulations. Buinovsky, a prisoner and no longer a Party 
member, cries: 
“You've no right to strip men in the cold. You don’t know Article Nine of the 
Criminal Code.” 
But they did have the right. They knew the code. You, chum, are the one who 
doesn’t know it. 
“You’re not behaving like Soviet people,” Buinovsky went on saying. “You're 
not behaving like Communists.”+6 


Such idealists within the Communist Party are few, but they exist. 
Both these men Shukhov treats benevolently although with a large share of 
irony. He says to Buinovsky: 

“Listen, captain, where according to this science of yours does the old moon go 
afterwards?” 

“Where does it go? What d’you mean? What ignorance! It’s simply not visible.” 

Shukhov shook his head and laughed. 

“Well, if it’s not visible, how d’you know it’s there?” 

“So, according to you,” said the captain, unable to believe his ears, “every 
month it’s another moon,” 

“What’s strange about that? People are born every day. Why not a moon every 
four weeks?” 

“Phugh!” said the captain and spat. “I’ve never met a sailor as stupid as you in 
my life. So where do yox think the old moon goes?” ... 

Shukhov sighed and said with a slight lisp: 

“In our village, folk say God crumbles up the old moon into stars.”17 


Shukhov is not stupid, and somehow comes to appreciate that Buinovsky’s 
Party idealism is also a kind of faith, but one which he, Shukhov, cannot and will 
not accept as his own. Shukhov respects but does not like Buinovsky. He ridicules 
Alesha, perhaps, more sharply than he does Buinovsky, but his respect for Alesha 
is much greater. When Alesha obliges him during the work in the piercing cold, 
Shukhov thinks to himself: 


You could count on Alesha. Did whatever was asked of him. If everybody in 
the world was like that, Shukhov would have done likewise. If a man asks for help 
why not help him? Those Baptists had got something there.1® 


Whatever his attitude to them, however, it is worth noting that both men have 
an ennobling effect upon Shukhov: he becomes kinder, grows ‘ashamed of his 
selfishness and begins to understand the other prisoners better. 


The dual interpretation of the life-preserving force as found in Solzhenitsyn’s 
story goes back to the philosophy of Sergei Klychkov with regard to the nature 
of man in general and the Russian peasant in particular as a creature of two 

18 Thid., p. 43. 


17 Ibid., pp. 125—26. 
18 Thid., p. 119. 





substances: “Everything is created according to two hypostases,” “says the old 


believer Spiridon in one of Klychkov’s novels. “According to the one everything 
falls, and according to the other everything rises. A stone falls, but the trees grow 
upward.” Spiridon likens man’s soul to a tree “whose branches reach up to the 
light of heaven.” A large and heavy stone, however, is tied to its trunk and'pulls 


the whole tree downward. Only the saints can free their souls from the millstones - 


‘of, self-interest, self-love, self-centeredness and anger, and even they cannot 


_ temove these evils from the ordinary peasant’s soul; but they can “stir up” the. 
_ good and the evil “to the requisite degree.” Thanks to their efforts, the Russian ` 


peasantry, if it does not rise to the heavens, at least does not descend into the 
__Ptecipice. In fact, Klychkov’s righteous men exert much the same influence upon 
the peasants as Alesha and Buinovsky upon Shukhov. “Does it really matter,” 
writes Klychkov, “what sign of the cross one makes—with two or three fingers? 
Faith in man is the whole world. You can’t kill it; the only thing jis, it may die, 


as the world itself may die.” This simple philosophy of the pons resembles the 


, views of Alesha in Solzhenitsyn’s story. 
| * 


The significance of Solzhenitsyn’s affinity with Klychkov may lie in other 
things as well as the theoretical and psychological aspects of literary writing. 
Klychkov perished in a concentration camp in 1941, and Solzhenitsyn found him- 


self in a similar camp ten years later. Hundreds of thousands of the inmates of ` 


such camps, began to look upon wellknown writers and artists who had shared 


their fate as crucified prophets, martyrs capable of teaching them how to live., 


After Stalin’s death, a number of writers who had fallen victim to the regime, 
‘mainly in the years 1936-39, were rehabilitated; but this legal amnesty has not 
always been accompanied by their literary rehabilitation, which-in any case is 
often only limited in scope. This applies to’ the work of Klychkov, whose pre- 
, tevolutionary books have now been republished while his postrevolutionary 
works are still almost all virtually banned. Solzhenitsyn, it may be assumed, ‘made 
free use of Klychkov’s works in the production of his story, in this way demon- 
strating that characteristically peasant literature, which had been regarded as 
‘ „condemned to oblivion after Stalin’s radical reforms of agticulture, continues to 
exist thirty years after the collectivization. 


To conclude with a word on Solzhenitsyn’s work in general, so far as it has 
already appeared in print, it may be said that Solzhenitsyn has shown himself to 
be a versatile master of his craft. His second story, ““Matrenin dvor,” or “Matrena’s 
Farm,” +? which portrays people and life in the Soviet village of today, is a welcome 
and fresh development, a bright spot in contemporary Russian literature. Many 
‘Soviet writers dream of achieving a genuine simplicity that shall not detract from 
the artistic worth of their work but on the contrary enhance it. “Matrena’ s Farm” 
is remarkable for just this Tery 
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REVIEWS 
The Periodical Press 


Commemorating various Party anniversaries has long been one of the duties 
incumbent upon the editors of leading organs of the Soviet press, but the tenth 
anniversary of the plenary session of the Party Central Committee of September 
1953 is something rather special, and the materials devoted to this anniversary 
amount to a review of the entire post-Stalin period. 

It was at this meeting that Khrushchev first emerged as organizer of the Soviet 
economy, devoting especial attention to agricultural questions, and to mark the 
event, the central organ of the Party Central Committee, Kommunist (1963, No. 13), 
catvies a leading article entitled “Following the Leninist Course: On the Occasion 
of the Tenth Anniversary of the September Plenum of the Party Central Commit- 
tee.” The article observes that this marked a turning point at which the Party 
began to assume the “concrete leadership” of the economy and to tackle urgent 
practical questions concerning the progress of industry and agriculture. These 
important questions, it adds, had for many years remained undecided, so hinder- 
ing the country’s economic growth and the welfare of the people. The September 
1953 meeting of the Central Committee, it goes on, created an atmosphere of 
genuinely creative work on the part of the Party and the entire governmental 
apparatus. We read: 


The plenum created in the Party an atmosphere of genuinely creative, truly 
collective work. The first crushing blow was struck at such monstrous relics of 
the cult of Stalin as subjecttvism in economics and politics, bureaucratic adminustra- 
tion, an incorrect attitude to agriculture, the divorcing of theory from practice 
(page 3). 

Adopting as their main line of policy the restoration of Lenin’s principles 
of economic leadership, which in fact at that time meant a qualified rejection of 
Stalin’s working methods, the new Party and government leaders defined their 
attitude as follows: 


The plenum put an end to the incorrect attitude to agriculture and restored 
the Leninist understanding of its needs and concern for it. Agriculture 1s a vitally 
important branch of socialist production, which concerns the interests of literally 
everyone (sbid.). 

Agriculture became the main subject of discussion at the plenary session, 
not only because it was in a state of permanent crisis, but also because Khrush- 
chev himself was considered an agricultural expert and had been for some time 
before Stalin’s death and, regarding himself as such, had undertaken its rehabilita- 
tion in the belief that the implementation of a few measures would be sufficient 
to make the collective and state farms capable of paying their own way. Due 
regard was paid to the fact that under Stalin Soviet agriculture had not received 
the necessary incentives: 
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In Stalin’s lifetime, agriculture was regarded as a secondary branch of material 
production; it -was also considered that an increase in the output of agriculture and 
cattlefarming on collective and state farms would take place without any serious 
material support from the state and without the organizational work of the Party; 
that it was only necessary to exert a little more “pressure” on the peasantry, increase 
the taxes, and there would be more produce in the state’s hands. This line led to 
the lag in agriculture (sbid.). 


On the basis of the decisions arrived at by this meeting, the editors of Kommunist 


conclude that this event led to a sudden improvement in agriculture. The reader 
is told further: 


Malenkov’s boastful declaration at the Nineteenth Patty Congress that the 
grain problem in the country had been solved, that grain output had rea¢hed 8,000 
million poods, was ungrounded. Only an incurable careerist could commit such 
deception, deceiving the Party at a time when the grain situation was literally 
critical (page 4). 


Observing that livestock farming in the socialist bector had previously been 
incapable of progress because productivity on kolkhoz livestock farms was at a 
level comparable with prerevolutionary times, the Central Committee, we are 
told, laid down the course to be followed in order to overcome this lag. It 

_ attached especial importance to the policy of enhancing material incentives for 
all agricultural workers: 


The Central Committee condemned the anti-Leninist practice whereby produce 
on the collective farms was in effect taken away without payment, which radically 
undermined the foundations of agriculture (page 5). 


Agricultural progress was further assured by improvements in technical 
supplies to collective and state farms, by the reorganization of the MTS and by 
increasing the part played by state farms in Communist construction. This last 
was a manifestation of the new agricultural policy, which gave precedence to 
state over collective farms as the “basic form” of agricultural production. The 
Central Committee decided to increase the total sown area sixfold, from 15 
million to 87 million hectares, and on Khrushchey’s initiative resolved to begin 
the cultivation of enormous areas of virgin and fallow land in the hope of greatly 
increasing the output of cheap grain. Khrushchev also proposed improving 
fodder supplies for livestock farming in the socialist sector by greatly increasing 
areas sown to corn, from 3,500,000 to 33,900,000 hectares. Having virtually 
given agriculture a primary status in the country’s economy, the Central Commit- 
tee in September 1953 further decided to strengthen the position of collective 
and state farms by providing them with larger numbers of specialists and 
tesponsible officials. The ensuing period is described as follows: 


During these ten years, N. S. Khrushchev spoke at mass meetings and con- 
ferences, visited hundreds of collective and state farms, talked to agricultural 
workers ın the Virgin Lands and the Kuban, the Central Areas and Siberia, the 
Volga Region and Belorussia, the Ukraine and Moldavia, the Far East, Trans- 
caucasia and Central Asia. Ever ready to learn from the people, N. S. Khrushchev, 
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generalizing [i.e., drawing the necessary conclusions from] the entire experience 
of the country, shows how the economy should be sensibly conducted in order to 
attain the maximum results with the minimum losses (page 6). - 


Particular stress is laid on the fact that the conservative Party dogmatists— 
Molotov, Kaganovich and Malenkov—were obliged at this meeting to capitulate 
to the representatives of the “new style of leadership,” who had taken agriculture 
as the most important element in the country’s economy and created the necessary 
conditions for catching up with the United States. 


Having decided upon the cultivation of the virgin lands, the Soviet leaders 
increased the total sewn area by 60 million hectares. Such a tremendous increase 
should, one might suppose, have been reflected in subsequent grain output. The 
upshot was, however, that grain had to be acquired abroad and a campaign 
launghed for its economical use. The reader is told: 


The harvest is now 1n progress on collective and state farms. The most important 
task of all Communists is to gather in and store the grain cultivated in its entirety, 
fulfill their obligations before the state and develop in each a thrifty attitude to 
grain. Grain 1s our great treasure (page 11). 


This year has been particularly unfavorable:,many of the most, important 
grain-growing regions—the .Ukraine, the Kuban and the Volga region—have 
had poor weather and much of the crop in Central Asia perished under the 
effects of the dry wind known as “the Afghan.” Even so, there is no hint of any 
disaster in the article under review, despite the fact that the USSR has been 
obliged to conclude agreements for the purchase of large quantities of extra 
wheat. The article is, in fact, of a decidedly propagandist nature. The journal 
offers no answer to the question how such an enormous agricultural country 
as the Soviet Union could have failed to move forward after a decade in which 
such momentous decisions in agricultural policy had been taken. 


Itself presenting the agricultural situation in the most glowing colors, the 
Party central organ does its best to prevent the appearance of the true picture, 
whether in its own columns or in those of other organs of the press. In the ideo- 
logical section of the same issue of Kommunist, V. Stepakov discusses “The 
Rural Theme in Literary Sketches.” While lavishing praise upon those works 
which present collective and state farms in a rosy light, Stepakov sharply attacks 
those writers who to any appreciable extent depict reality. He writes, for example: 


The press justifiably criticized F. Abramov’s sketch “Round and About,” 
published in the first issue of the journal Neva for 1963, which describes life in a 
backward collective farm. This sketch produces a strange impression. The entire 
postwar period is summed up ın ıt as a “distressing time of troubles,” and the 
kolkhoz village of today is portrayed in the darkest of colors (pages 52—53). 


Stepakov is put out because Abramov describes, not times long past, but the 
summer of 1962, and the “kolkhoz village of today” is presented, not as a par- 
ticular instance but as something typical of the generality. 
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Another object of Stepakov’s disapproval is a sketch by L. Ivanov entitled 
“In Native Parts,” published in the March issue of Novy mir. Stepakov writes 
reproachfully: 

Raising important questions connected with the further improvement of 
agriculture, the author tries to convince the reader that in recent years the collective 
farms in his native parts have not only failed to move forward but have actually 
surrendered the economic positions already conquered: their lands are becoming 
overgrown with bushes or turning into marshes, and the yields of agricultural 
crops and the productivity of livestock have fallen (page 53). 


Even gteater indignation is provoked by a documentary account by P. 
Rebrin of a visit which he paid to two villages, published under tke title of 
“Golovyrino, Golovyrino...” (the name of one of the villages) in the third 
issue of the almanach Nash sovremennik for this year. This story, he says, cgnnot 
be read “without protesting”: 


In this work, which is prefaced very pretentiously by the significant subtitle 
“Social Studies,” our reality is grossly distorted, the village of today and its people 
are depicted in a false light (page 54). 


The author’s (Rebrin’s) acquaintance with his subject is the result not of a 
flying visit to the villages concerned but of a prolonged study of them and of 
their inhabitants, which enables him even to delve into rather complex psycholog- 
ical questions. The main point, of course, is that in his desire for truth the author 
has touched on aspects of “Soviet reality” which the Soviet leaders prefer to 
pass over in silence.—The efforts of the kolkhozniks to conceal grain, for example: 


We all know the devices people get up to to conceal grain. Some hide the good 
grain among the leftovers from threshing, ... others fill the granaries fuller than 
laid down in the regulations. Sometimes they go in for dumping the grain at tem- 
porary storage points and pile up the grain in practically every field; sometimes 
they simply leave ıt in heaps in the stubble... (Nash sovremennik, 1963, No. 3, 
page 33). 

Such incidents are related by the author to illustrate the situation in which 
raion and oblast officials, in their zeal to fulfill plans, do not hesitate to leave 
collective and state farms without seed and fodder, so that not only the rank- 
and-file kolkhoznik but responsible officials themselves are obliged to resort 
to tricks of all kinds. Other aspects of life on these farms are illustrated which 
contradict the picture presented by the Party. A milkmaid, for example, who 
because of her model performances has received bonuses and diplomas and 
even been the subject of newspaper articles, throws up her work because of a 
reduction in extra payments. A driver virtually organizes a strike because he is 
reluctant to accepf unadvantageous work. Rebrin further observes: 


However bitter ıt may be to make the admission, there are still very frequently 
people to be met with in rural areas who, while doing poorer work and producing 
less for the good of society, live far better than those who do more work (¢bid., 
pages 65—66). 
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Yachmenev, an honest man who was removed from his post as kolkhoz 
chairman because he acted fairly, says: “The village is large, but there’s no one 
to do the work. People have been brought from the towns for the harvest, and 
the kolkhozniks will go gathering berries” (ibid., page 77). 

Despite the fact that the collective farms have been in existence for three 
decades, we find that there is still inequality, both in possessions and in rights, 
_ and those known as the “kulaks” look with disdain on their poorer fellows. 
We get a glimpse of personal unhappiness on a large scale—unsuccessful careers, 
family quarrels, fatherless children, etc.—but the main idea that emerges is that 
the radical reform of land tenure has not produced more than the slightest 
improvement. It is rfoteworthy that when dealing with corruption, the author 
does not &ccuse but rather sympathizes with those who are officially considered 
criminals and lawbreakers. 


AÌ this is regarded by Stepakov as a distortion of Soviet reality: 


The sketch contains not a single bright, positive character. Kolkhoz chairman 
Shmatukha, brigade leader Kolodukhin, farm director Vazyavin and other leaders 
of the artel are heartless, rascally people; for their own selfish purposes, they de- 
moralize the collective farmers, At Patrovka [the name of the other village], there 
is a group of persons who take a conscientious attitude to the communal economy 
of the kolkhozniks; but ın the story they are presented as being downtrodden, 
stupefied, spiritually devastated and having lost their faith in truth. Even the 
Communists here compromise with the corruptions practi¢ed on the kolkhoz or 
turn a blind eye on them (Kommunist, 1963, No. 13, page 55). 


The Soviet press repeatedly gives Khrushchev credit for devoting so much 
attention to the country’s agriculture and personally visiting collective and state 
farms. There is, of course, an obvious difference here between the habits of 
Stalin and Khrushchev, but the latter’s innovations do not appear to have much 
effect. The important point is that the system of agricultural administration 
remains the same, and on this the results depend. The efforts of Soviet pro- 
pagandists to present the post-Stalin decade as a fruitful stage in the country’s 
agricultural history, as heralding the era of “(Communist abundance,” are un- 
convincing. The need for last-minute purchases of grain abroad is alone enough 
to refute them. 


A. Gaev 
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Pablications of the Institute for 
the Study of the USSR: 


ARABIC REVIEW, No. 8, 1963, 92 pp. 
(In Arabic.) 


“Soviet Theories about the Origins and Nature 
of Islam,” by Dr. Ahmed Wafig, of the University 
of Cairo, gives a survey of official Soviet opinion 
about the Moslem religion based on statements by 
the Institute of Oriental Studies of the USSR 
Academy of Sciences and by antireligious organi- 
zations. 


“The Activities of the Communists in Iraq,” 
by Hilal Nagy, written on the eve of the recent 
Iraqi revolution ousting the Kassem regime and 
instituting the present anti-Communist regime, 
surveys the activities of the Communist Party of 
Traq since the fall of the monarchy and the 
establishment of the Iraqi republic in 1958, 


“I Saw Them in Red China,” by Abdelmoneim 
al Adwy, gives the travel impressions of an Egyp- 
tian journalist in Communist China, “Bulgaria as | 
Saw It” is by an Arab student who prefers to re- 
main anonymous. The article shows that the main 
objective of scholarships and educational facilities 
for students from developing areas in Communist 
bloc countries is to make active Communists out 
of them; those who refuse to be indoctrinated ate 
ul-treated and persecuted. : 


The rest of the issue consists of the following 
articles, which have already appeared in other 
Institute publications: “Soviet Prize Competition 
in India,” by Pran Nath Agarwala, “Soundings in 
Unfamiliar Waters,” by D. Konstantinov, “The 
Congress of the Communist Parties of the Five 
Moslem Republics of Turkestan,” by Tamurbek 
Davletshin, “Comecon’s Agricultural Planning 
Crisis,” by Stefan C. Stolte. 


The issue also contains an obituary of Alt 
Kantemir and a Chronicle of Events for January - 
June, 1962. 


ESTUDIOS SOBRE LA UNION SOVIE- 
TICA, No. 6, 1963, 68 pp. (In Spanish.) 


This issue consists entirely of the papers read 
at a seminar held at the Institute for a group of 
Mexican trade unionists in Munich, November 
19 -28, 1962, and is devoted to various political, 
economic and social aspects of the Soviet Union. 
The contents are as follows: “Features of the 
Soviet State System,” by Y. P. Mironenko, “The 
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Political Organization of the USSR,” by P. 
Fedenko; “Soviet Society,” by G. F. Akhminov; 
“The Economic System of the USSR,” by E. 
Glovinsky; “Moscow’s Comecon Empire,” by 
Stefan C, Stolte; “Agriculture in the Soviet 
Union,” by S. Kabysh; “Features of Soviet 
Foreign Policy,” by N. Galay, “The Policy of the 
Soviet Communist Party toward Trade Unions,” 
“The Work of Trade Unions in the Soviet Union,” 
and “The Protection of the Soviet Worker’s 
Interests through the Medium of Trade Unions,” 
by F. Hayenko; “Labor Legislation, Forced Labor 
and Labor Reserves en the USSR,” by Y. P. 
Mironenko; “Soviet Trade Unions apd the Inter- 
national Trade Union Movement,” by F. Hayenko; 
“Social Security and Social Welfare in the USSR,” 
by Y. P. Mironenko; “Communism aad the 
Workers,” by G. F. Akhminov. 


* 


INSTITUTE PUBLICATIONS (1951-- 
1962), 1963, 104 pp. (In English.) 


The revised edition of this comprehensive 
guide to articles and books published by the 
Institute during the past twelve years now lists 
over 2,400 titles and also carries an index of the 
500 authors whose work 1s included. 


* 


DERGI, No. 31, 1963, 112 pp. (In Turkish.) 


This issue contains the’ following articles: 
“Youth as the Matnstay of the Soviet Regime,” 
by A. Lebed; “The Aspirations and Hopes of 
Soviet Youth,” by G. Akhmmov, “Opposition 
Trends Among Soviet Youth,” by M. Martens; 
“The End of Liberaliam in Soviet Art,” by M. 
Hanson, “Soviet Youth and the Armed Forces,” 
by N. Galay, “The Role of Youth in the Soviet 
Economy,” by F. Hayenko; “Some Observations 
on the Attitude of Soviet Ukrainian Youth,” by 
E. A. Glovinsky; “Soviet Ukrainian Youth ın 
Literature and the Arts,” by R. Zybenko; “The 
National Resistance of Soviet Youth,” by P. 
Urban; ‘The National Composition of Soviet 
Youth According to Soviet Statistics,” by Y. P. 
Mironenko; “The Attitude of Soviet Youth 
Toward Religion,” by N Teodorovich. 


The issue also contams a review by Dr. E. 
Kurimal of the first four issues of Turk Kultiirn 
(Turkic Culture), the journal of the recently 
founded Institute of Turkic Culture in Ankara, 
and a Chronicle of Events. 


DERGI, No. 32, 1963, 90 pp. (In Turkish.) 


This issue contains the following articles: 
“The Soviet Armed Forces and the Nationality 
Question,” by M. Martens; “The Problems of the 
Non-Russian Peoples of the Soviet Union in the 
Fields of Bibliography and the History of Lit- 
erature,” by M. Hanson; “The Rehabilitation of 
the Soviet Historian Pokrovsky,”’ by P. Urban; 
“Azerbaidzhan as a Center of Uneasiness in the 
Struggle Waged in the United Nations Against 
Soviet Colonialism,” by Suleyman Tekiner; “A 
Brief Survey of North Caucasian Contemporary 
Literature,” by R. Traho; *‘The Attitude of Soviet 
Youth Toward the Non-Communist World,” by 
Martin Stieger. 

The issue also contains an obituary of Alı 
Khan*Kantemir and a Chronicle of Events, 


* 


ESTUDIOS SOBRE LA UNION SOVIE- 
TICA, No. 7, 1963, 108 pp. (In Spanish.) 


This issue contatns the following articles: 
“The Political Aspects of Soviet Latin-American 
Historiography,” by P. Urban; “Property Law in 
the Soviet Union,” by T. Davletshin; “Com- 
munism and the Workers,” by Herman Akhminoy; 
“International Communism and the Revolutionary 
War,” by Alberto Damel Faleroni; “The Role of 
Youth in the Development of the Modern Soviet 
Economy,” by F. Hayenko; “A Radical Reform 
of Party and Government,” by A. Avtorkhanov 
and I. Maistrenko; “The Reorganization of Ad- 
ministration in Turkestan,” by T. Davletshin. 

The issue also contains a brief account of 
recent Institute activities. 
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SOWJETSTUDIEN, No. 14, 1963, 132 pp. 
(in German.) 


The first five articles in this issue are papers 
delivered at an Institute conference on the subject 
of Soviet youth: “The Aspirations and Hopes of 
Soviet Youth,” by H. Achminow, “Youth as the 
Maunstay of the Soviet Regime,” by A. Lebed, 
“Soviet Youth and the Army,” by Nikolai Galay, 
“The Role of the Younger Generation in Soviet 
Economic Development,” by F. Hajenko, and 
“The Attitude of Soviet Youth to the Non- 
Communist World,” by Martin Stieger. 

In comparison with the two first papers, 
which respectively emphasize and depreciate the 
importance of the “fermentation process” among 
the Soviet younger generation, those by Messrs 
Galay and Hajenko adopt a middle standpoint: 


while not denying the consequences that might 
arise from an underestimation of the tendency 
of Soviet youth toward emancipation, they take 
the view that skillful political organization of 
the fighting forces and of industry offers a guaran- 
tee that all undesirable initiatives among military 
and working youth shall be prevented. Dr. 
Stieger regards the attitude of Soviet youth 
toward the non-Communist world as being en- 
trely friendly and unprejudiced. In his view, the 
Western understanding of individual happiness 
appears to be gaining ground from Communist 
theories on what constitutes human happiness. 


An article on “The Problem of Law and 


Legality in the USSR,” issued in the Bulletin | 


under the title “The Present Soviet Interpretation 
of Law,” by the late Professor A. Jurczenko, 
considers this problem as touched upon in the 
new Party Program. The last article in the issue, 
“The Post-Stalin Rehabilitations,” by Ulrich 
Picht, examines the methods used in rehabilitating 
persons during the period 1953—56, at the 
Twentieth and Twenty-Second Party Congresses. 
He describes these methods as very cautious when 
considered as propaganda measures, since re- 
habilitations couched ın too severe terms would 
entail the risk of compromising persons now in 
power on account of their part in the measures 
of Stalin’s day. 

Finally, the issue contains the following book 
reviews: Drie sowjetische Geschichte des Grossen 
Vaterlandischen Krieges 1941 bis 1945, by B.S. 
Telpuchowskij (reviewed by Joseph Baritz), 
Sonystrusstsche Ortentpolitik am Beispiel Turkestans, 
by Baymirza Hayıt (H.A.); Der Sonyetblock — 
Einbest und Konfikt by Zbigniew K. Brzezinski 
(Herman Achminow); Der Identitatsgedanke bei 
Feuerbach und Marx, by Gerd Dicke (H. A); 
Der Herr der blauen Amessen Mao Tse-tung, by 
Georg Paloczi-Horvath (Stefan Yowev), Dre 
Geschichte der Kommuntstischen Partei der Sowjet- 
mion, by Werner Scharndorff (P. Fedenko); 
and Bulletin der Internationalen Jurtsten-Kommusston, 
No. 14, 1962 (Bolko Freiherr von Richthofen). 


* 


STUDIES ON THE SOVIET UNION 
(New Series), Vol. I, No. 4, 1963, 148 pp. 
(In English.) i 

The issue opens with Vijay Sen Budhray’s 
“Natonal Movements in Asia and Soviet Policy 
1917—28,” which traces the development of the 
Soviet attitude toward national freedom move- 
ments in Asia and Africa and describes Soviet 
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attempts to use these movements for the expansion 
of the USSR’s influence and as tools of ts foreign 
policy. 

Tamurbek Davletshin’s “Property Law in the 
Soviet Union” reviews changes governing private 
ownership from the days of War Communism, 
when only state ownership was recognized, to the 
present day, when limited private ownership and 
the right of inheritance are admitted. 

In his “Rehabilitations after Stalin’s Death,” 
Ulrich Picht gives an account of the various 
phases of the rehabilitation, posthumous or other- 
wise, of the victims of Stalinist terror, and 
shows that the purpose of the anti-Stalin campaign 
was not to liberalize the regime but to consolidate 
Khrushchev’s power. 

The next three articles are devoted to economic 
problems. Georg Vvedensky’s “The Twenty- 
Year Plan for Soviet Heavy Industry” makes a 
general survey of developments in Soviet indus- 
trial productivity during recent years, while 
Stanislas Zdziechowski analyses “The Impact of 
the Common Market on the Soviet Union” and 
Roman Zybenko deals with “The Economic 
Problems of Comecon Integration.” 

“Training of Agricultural Specialists ın the 
USSR,” by Ivan Bakalo, deals with the 1958 
reform in the Soviet system of education aiming 
at “bringing education closer to life,” as applied 
to young people who will specialize in various 


. branches of agriculture. 
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Pavel Urban, in his ‘Discussions on Soviet 
Historiography,” reviews the attempts of the 
regime to bring the writing of history, both on 
an all-Union and on ə republic level, into line 
with current policy. 
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Arkady Gaev’s “The Campaign against 
Ideological Coexistence- ın Literature” and 
Vanig Shahuni’s “Revolt in Soviet Armenian 
Literature: Hrant Matevosian’s ‘Ahnidzor’” 
depict different aspects of the authorities’ at- 
tempts to suppress tendencies toward freedom 
of expression that started with the “thaw.” 

“Two Belorussian Writers Rehabilitated,” by 
Stanislav Stankevich, describes the restoration 
to official favor of Yanka Kupala and Yakub 
Kolas in 1962, on the occasion of the eightieth 
anniversaries of their birth, and refutes the claum 
of the authorities that they were devoted Com- 
munists from the start, showing byequotations 
from those of the two writers’ works that were 
excluded from the published versions of their 
collected works that they were stfunch 
patriots. 

In “A Survey of Soviet Philosophy in 1962,” 
Constantine Olgin reviews developments in 
Soviet philosophy as seen in the 1962 issues of 
Voprosy filosofii, confining himself in this article 
to the programmatic and administrative aspects 
and to some “theoretical problems of Communist 
construction.” (Other aspects are to be treated 
in future issues.) 

In “Communist Exploitation of Facilities in 
Developing Countries,” Indian contributor Pran 
Nath Agarwala shows how Communist countries 
use their diplomatic and affiliated missions, 
especially those accredited to Afro-Asian countries, 
for purposes of political propaganda and sub- 
version. 

Finally, S. E. Kirsanov reviews the 1960—62 
issues of Voprosy ekonomiki and Planovoe khoxyaisteo. 


CHRONICLE OF EVENTS 


(As reported by the Soviet Press and Radio) 


September 1963 


1 Announcement that New Zealand Communist 
Party delegation, headed by the General 
Secretary of its National Committee and 
including the National Committee Chairman 
and members of its Political Committee, has 
arrived in Moscow at invitation of Soviet 
Party Central Committee. 

Annoucement that Nigerian parliamentary 
delegation headed by Speaker of House of 
Regresentatives of Nigerian parliament has 
arrived in USSR on official visit at invitation 
of USSR Supreme Soviet. 


2 Chief of Staff of Indonesian Air Force and 
wife arrive in Moscow at invitation of Com- 
mander in Chief of Soviet Air Force Chief 
Marshal of Aviation K. A. Vershinin. 


3 Issue of Soviet Defense Ministry order 
releasing military personnel due for demo- 
bilization and drafting citizens born in 1944, 

Khrushchev, accompanied by wife and 

entourage, returns to Moscow from Yugo- 
slavia. 
4 Opening in Tashkent of Uzbekistan’s first 
foreign literature library, containing several 
thousand volumes in English, French, German 
and other languages. 

Central Committee Secretary M. A. Suslov 
receives New Zealand Communist Party 
delegation. Deputy Head of International 
Department of Soviet Party Central Committee 
V. G. Korionov present. 

Publication, in connection with partial test 
ban treaty, of Soviet statement disputing 
Western Germany’s right to speak as sole 
representative of German people in view of 
existence of GDR, 

Opening in Alma-Ata of All-Union Con- 
ference for Study of Natural Landscapes, 
attended by prominent geographers from 
several Union republics. 

Khrushchev receives West German Bundes- 
tag Vice President Thomas Dehler at latter’s 
request. 

Phenol and acetone production starts at 
Kazan Organic Synthesis Plant. 


Death of A. F. Zasyadko, Central Committee 
member and Supreme Soviet deputy. 


Opening in Moscow of Fourth Congress of 
4,500,000-member-strong Trade Union of State 
Trade and Consumers’ Cooperative Society 
Workers. Report delivered by Trade Union 
Central Committee Chairman M. I. Ruchkin. 


Leader of Afghan delegation and First 
Deputy Chairman of USSR State Committee 
for the Use of Atomic Energy I. D. Morokhov 
sign agreement under which the USSR will 
provide Afghanistan with technical assistance 
in construction of atomic installation and also 
help train Afghan specialists in peaceful uses 
of atomic energy. 

Publication of Khrushchev’s greeting to 
International Red Cross Congress held in 
Geneva on occasion of Red Cross centenary. 


6 Soviet stamp exhibition sent from Moscow 


to Istanbul for International Philatelic Exhibi- 
tion. 

Opening in Zhdanov of All-Union Con- 
ference of Builders of Metallurgical Enter- 
prises. Speech by Deputy Minister of Erection 
and Special Construction Work of the Ukrai- 
nian SSR G. R. Bagratuni and others. 


Plenary session of Moscow City Party 
Committee. Decision to convene Seventeenth 


Moscow City Party Conference in second half 
of December 1963. 


Construction of first stage of concentrating 
mill at Kirovsk (formerly Khibinogorsk), 
Murmansk Oblast, completed. Mill now 
producing apatite concentrate. 


Thirteen-man delegation from Malr’s Suda- 
nese Unton Party, led by its political secretary, 
arrives in Moscow at invitation of Party 
Central Committee to learn about activities of 
Soviet Party organs and social and political 
organizations. 

Joint delegation from Indonesian Provisional 
People’s Consultative Congress and Mutual 
Cooperation Parliament, led by the Vice 
President of the Congress, arrives in Moscow 
at inyitation of Supreme Soviet. 


Opening in Alma-Ata of economic institute, 
the town’s twelfth place of higher education. 
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7 


10 


11 


12 


Publication of Soviet note to US government 
in connection with signing by Chiang Kar- 
shek’s representative of US copy of partial 
test ban treaty. 


Soviet delegation headed by Mirzo Tursun- 
zade arrives in Nicosia for meeting of executive 
committee of Organization for Solidarity of 
Peoples of Asia and Africa. 


Soviet Foreign Minister A. A. Gromyko 
delivers note to Chinese Embassy in connec- 
tion with incident at Soviet border station of 
Naushk:. 

Warsaw Pact maneuvers with East German, 
Polish, Soviet and Czechoslovak army units 
under command of East German Defense 
Minister Army General H. Hoffmann begin 
in southern part of Eastern Germany. Com- 
mander in Chief of Warsaw Pact Forces, 
Marshal of the Soviet Union A. A. Grechko, 
present. 

Suslov receives Portuguese Communist 
Party delegation, including its General 
Secretary, currently staying in Moscow at 
invitation of Party Central Committee. 

Brezhnev receives Nigerian parliamentary 
delegation in the Kremlin. 

i 


First Deputy Chairman of Council of Ministers 
A. N. Kosygin receives British Trade Minister 
Erroll for discussion on future British-Soviet 
trade. Soviet Foreign Trade Minister N. S. 
Patolichev present. 

Ratification by Supreme Soviet Presidium 
of Soviet-Turkish agreement on establishment 
of wire telephone communications and on 
existing radio-telephone service between the 
two countries, signed in Ankara on June 9, 
1962. 


Khrushchev receives Erroll in Kremlin for 
discussion on expanding Soviet-British trade. 
Patolichev present. 

Opening in Novokuznetsk of All-Union 
Scientific and Technical Conference on 
exchange of experience in construction of coal 
pits and open-cast mines, iron ore mines, and 
concentrating and crushing plants. Rep- 
resentatives from Hungary, Eastern Germany, 
Poland and Czecheslovakia present. 


Opening in Belgrade of Fifty-Second Con- 
ference of Interparliamentary Union. Supreme 
Soviet delegation led by Chairman of Council 
of Nationalities Jan V. Peive. 
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13 Brezhnev receives joint Indonestan delegation 
for talk in Kremlin’ Deputy Chairman of 
Supreme Soviet Presidium Justas I. Paleckis 
and Supreme Soviet deputies A. A. Gromov 
and K. M. Murtazaev present, 


14 Conclusion of Warsaw Pact maneuvers in 
Eastern Germany. 


15 Soviet delegation led by A. A. Gromyko 
leaves Moscow by air for Highteenth Session 
of UNO General Assembly in New York. 


16 Central Commutteg Secretaries M. A. Suslov 
and B,N. Ponomarev receive delegation of 
Mali’s Sudanese Union Party. V. G. Korionov 
present, 

Khrushchev arrives in Volgograd. . 

Opening in Moscow of Fourth Congress of 
Trade Union of Oil and Chemical Industry 
Workers, Speech by Chairman of All-Union 
Central Council of Trade Unions V. V. Grishin. 

Malinovsky gives reception in honor of 
Austrian military delegation, 

President of USSR Academy of Sciences 
M. V. Keldysh receives President of the US 
National Academy of Sciences Frederick Seitz, 
in USSR as guest of USSR Academy of Scien- 
ces. 

Signing in Delhi of contract between Soviet 

All-Union Society Tyazhpromeksport and 

State National Coal Corporation of India on 

construction of large coal preparation plant 

at Katihar (state Bihar) with Soviet aid. 


17 Yugoslay Deputy Supreme Commander in 
Chief of Armed Forces and State Secretary for 
National Defense Army General I. Goinjak 
arrives in Moscow on official visit at invitation 
of Soviet Defense Minister. 

Signing in Ottawa of protocol prolonging 
Soviet-Canadian trade agreement by three 
years. 

Opening in Tiflis of international symposium 
on applications of theory of functions to 
continuum mechanics. 


18 Khrushchev arrives in Astrakhan after visit 

to Volgograd Oblast. 

Patolichey receives general director of 
Swedish industrial concern “TGO.” 

Publication of Khrushchev’s speech before 
Party Agricultural Oblast Committee in Volgo- 
grad. 

Publication of communiqué on visit to 
USSR of delegation of Mali’s Sudanese Union 


Party. 


19 


20 


21 


Soviet Party delegation, headed by Central 
Committee Candidate Member and Chief 
Editor of Kommunist N. P. Stepanov, arrives in 
Uruguay for forty-third anniversary of Uru- 
guayan Communist Party. 

Centenary of Kuibyshev Diesel Locomotive 
Works at Kolomna. 

Brezhnev receives Tunisian Ambassador at 
latter’s request. 

Publication of Khrushchev’s speech before 
Astrakhan Oblast Party Committee. 

Publication of Gromyko’s speech at plenary 
meeting of Eighteenth Session of UNO 
General Assembly on September 19. 

Ambassador of Cyprus presents his creden- 
tials to Paleckis. 

Reception by Chairman of State Committee 
for Cultural Ties with Foreign Countries 
S. K. Romanovsky of Togolese delegation, 
headed by Minister of Trade and Industry, in 
Moscow to establish personal contacts and 
sound out possibilities for developing trade, 
economic and cultural relations between the 
two countries, 

Mali trade delegation headed by Minister 
of Public Works, Mines and Power arrives in 
Moscow for discussions on trade and economics. 

Secretary of Board of USSR Journalists’ 
Union and Chief Editor of Izvestia A. L.Adzhube1 
gives speech at meeting of International Com- 
mittee for Cooperation between Journalists in 
Naples. 

Publication of Khrushchev’s greeting to 
participants in Eleventh Pugwash Conference 
at Dubrovnik. 

British Conservative MP Godfrey Lagden, 
in USSR at invitation of USSR parliamen- 
tary group, received by Paleckis in Kremlin. 

Publication of joint Soviet-British communi- 
qué on occasion of British Trade Minister 
Erroll’s visit to USSR. 

Publication of Soviet statement in connec- 
tion with Chinese statement attacking partial 
test ban treaty. 


125th anniversary of foundation of city of 
Novorossiisk. 

Arrival in Algiers of Chief Editor of Pravda 
and Chairman of USSR Journalists’ Union 
P. A. Satyukov, leader of Soviet delegation at 
Third World Congress of Journalists, to open 
on September 23 in Algiers. 


23 Death of Second Secretary of Georgian Party 


Central Committee and Deputy to Georgian 
Supreme Soviet D. S. Zemlyansky. 


24 Chairman of Central Committee of Burmese 


25 


26 


United Labor Party arrives in USSR at invita- 
tion of Party Central Committee. 


Conference of chairmen of republican, krat 
and oblast trade union councils and central 
committees held in All-Union Central Council 
of Trade Unions to discuss tightening of trade 
union control over grain storage and con- 
sumption. Speeches by Chairman of State 
Purchasing Committee L. R. Korniets and 
Chairman of State Committee for Trade 
A. I, Struev. 


Arrival in Moscow of Somalian military 
delegation headed by Commander in Chief of 
Somalian Army. 

Construction of cotton-spinning factory 
starts at Grodno, 

Start of construction in Tyumen of a 
factory to produce 100,000 high-quality scales 
annually. 


Khrushchev arrives in Krasnodar. 


Malinovsky receives Somalian military dele- 
gation. 

Announcement that the I. V, Kurchatov 
atomic power station at Beloyarskoe and an 
atomic power station at Melekess are now in 
operation. The former has a net output of 
about 100,000 kilowatts, with nuclear super- 
heating of steam up to 510 degrees Centigrade 
at pressures of up to 100 atmospheres. 


Signing of protocols on 1964 trade exchange 
between USSR and Mali and delivery by 
USSR in 1964 of goods within framework of, 
Soviet-Mali agreements on economic and 
technical aid to Malı. 

Announcement that wife of space pilot 
German Titov has given birth to a daughter, 
the first child to be born to a space pilot after 
the space flight. 


Opening in Krasnoyarsk of congress of young 
construction workers from Siberia and the 
Soviet Far East. About 800 delegates present. 
Congress opened by First Secretary of All- 
Union Komsomol Central Committee S. P. 
Pavlov; speech by Deputy Chairman of USSR 
Council of Ministers and Chatrman of State 
Committee for Building Affairs I. T. Novikov. 


Publication of Decree of Supreme Soviet Pre- 
sidium on ratification of partial test ban treaty. 


27 First Deputy Chairman of Council of Ministers 


A. N. Kosygin receives general director of 
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Swedish industrial concern “TGO.” Deputy 
Foreign Trade Minister M. R. Kuzmin present. 


28 Agreement on cooperation between Soviet 


29 


30 


news agency TASS and Algerian national in- 
formation agency Algérie Presse Service 
signed by TASS general director D. Goryunov 
and his Algerian counterpart. : 

Agrival in Moscow in connection with 
forthcoming UNO conference’ on trade and 
development of conference’s general secretary, 
Raúl Prebisch. 

1,100th anniversary of Smolensk. 

Opening in Paris of Fourteenth International 
Congress on Astronautics. Speeches by Aca- 
demician Sisakyan and space pilot Gagarin 
from the Soviet delegation. 

Conference at Krasnodar between Khrush- 
chev and North Caucasian agricultural workers. 


Presidium of RSFSR Supreme Soviet abolishes 
RSFSR Ministry of Agriculture. 

Arrival in Moscow of Algerian governmen- 
tal delegation headed by National Defense 
Minister Colonel Boumédienne. 


Departure by air for Prague of delegation of 
Soviet scientists headed by Academician 
M. V. Keldysh and including academicians 
B. P. Konstantinov, V.A.Kotelnikov and 


V. A. Engelgard and corresponding members 
N. K. Kochetkov and N, T. Fedorenko. 

Fourteenth anniversary of Chinese People’s 
Republic marked by public meeting in Moscow 
called by Moscow City Party Committee, Union 
of Soviet Societies for Friendship and Cultural 
Ties with Foreign Countries, All-Union Central 
Council of Trade Unions, Komsomol Central 
Committee and Society of Soviet-Chinese 
Friendship. 

Discussion at Novaya Kakhovka between 
Khrushchev and agricultural workers from 
southern oblasts of? Ukraine. 

Algerian President Achmed Ben Bella re- 
ceives Satyukov and Adzhubet in Algiers. 





Changes and Appointments 


12 Academician N. N. Semenov released at his 


own request and replaced by Vice President of 
USSR Academy of Sciences V. A. Kirillin as 
Chairman, and Corresponding Member of the 
USSR Academy of Sciences V. M. Khvostov 
elected Deputy Chairman, of Board of All-Union 
Society for the Dissemination of Political and 
Scientific Knowledge. 


Erratum 


On page 8 of the Bulletin for October 1963, the figure “487,000,000” (9 lines from the bottom) 
should be “18,700,000.” 
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INSTITUTE ACTIVITIES 


International Symposium on Soviet Literature 


Unlike literature in the free world, Soviet literature, as all the arts in the USSR, 
is kept under constant political surveillance, not only as regards content but also 
form, which must be in accordance with “socialist realism.” Whereas the writer 
in a free country reflects life as he observes it, his Soviet colleague is forced to 
tailor his work to the current requirements of the Communist Party. As a result, 
the researcher into Soviet literature must consider, besides the individual aims 
and tendencies of the writer himself, the internal political situation obtaining 
at the time a given work was written, and the extent to which the work gives a 
true Picture of Soviet conditions. Only then can Soviet literature be used as a key 
to understanding the spiritual life and outlook of the Soviet people. 


Such were the considerations underlying the International Symposium on 
Soviet Literature in the Sixties, held on September 2—6 in the Bavarian resort of 
Bad Wiessee, near Munich. 


Although the Munich Institute for the Study of the USSR was the official 
organizer of the symposium, many West European and American academic and 
public organizations interested in various aspects of the literature of such an 
important country as the Soviet Union had a hand in its organization as well. 


There were forty participants — literary specialists from the universities of 
Oxford, Cambridge, Nottingham, Liverpool and Glasgow in Great Britain, those 
of Columbia, California, Michigan, Indiana, Kentucky and Wayne as well as 
Mount Holyoke, Hunter and Sarah Lawrence Colleges in the USA, the Uni- 
versity of Lund in Sweden, the Aachen Institute of Political Science and the 
Munich Institute for the Study of the USSR in Western Germany, and journalists 
and broadcasters from New York, Paris, London and Munich. They included 
Max Hayward, who translated Boris Pasternak’s Doctor Zhivago into English, 
Professors Gleb Struve, Marc Slonim, Deming B. Brown and Peter R. Viereck, 
Rufus Mathewson, Anthony Adamovich, Maurice Friedberg, Leonid Rzhevsky, 
Vera S. Dunham, Walter N. Vickery, journalist Mark Vishniak, Paris writer 
Zinaida Schakovskoy, and Soviet affairs specialists Victor Frank and Sergei 
Utechin. 


The proceedings were opened by the Director of the Institute for the Study 
of the USSR, Dr. H. Schulz, who in his speech of welcome outlined the tasks 
lying before the symposium participants and wished them success in their work. 
The working session was opened by the conference chairman, Max Hayward 
(Oxford University), who spoke on the principles to be observed when studying 
Soviet literature. Mr. Hayward has first-hand knowledge on this subject, as 
during his many visits to the USSR he had the 8pportunity to become fairly well 
acquainted with the conditions under which Soviet writers work. He put the 
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symposium on a strictly businesslike basis: in order to save time, the reports were 
not read aloud but distributed to the participants in printed form. The speaker 
was allowed to say a few words of introduction, his report was then discussed — 
this being the main part of the session — after which he wa’ given time to make his 
concluding remarks in answer to questions and observations. As a result, the 
productivity of the sessions was greatly increased, each participant having the 
opportunity to air his views. 

The first report was entitled “Some Reflections on Russian and Western 
Prose,” by Rufus Mathewson, who showed how Soviet literature has become 
cut off from Western influences. He discussed certain features of the Soviet novel 
resulting from its prostitution to the cause of the Communist Party. He posed the 
question whether Soviet writers would eventually rejoin the main Stream of 
Western literature by “leapfrogging the painful process of discovery” or by 
“duplicating the long difficult search of Western writers for new subject matter,” 
or whether political circumstances would force them back to the stagnation of the 
pre-“thaw” period. ` 

The ensuing discussion revealed two main points of view: that of the “opti- 
mists,” who see in the Soviet literature of the last ten years a progressive develop- 
ment culminating in opposition to the Party line on art, literature in particular, 
which indicates a possible emancipation of Soviet art, and the “pessimists,” 
who assert that literature must always play a subordinate role under Soviet 
conditions. 


The second report, “Soviet Literature in the Ten Years After Stalin,” was 
prepared by A. Gaev (Munich Institute for the Study of the USSR). He drew 
particular attention to the fact that certain writers began fighting for artistic 
freedom very soon after Stalin’s death. This trend was evident not only in Ilya 
Ehrenburg’s The Thaw but also in such works as L. Zorin’s The Guests, N. Virta’s 
The Fall of Pompeev, A. Mariengof’s The Crown Prince and others. Mr. Gaev gave a 
detailed review of the literary “thaw” period, examining such works as V. Dudin- 
tsev’s Not by Bread Alone, A. Yashin’s The Levers, N. Zhdanov’s A Trip Back Home, 
D. Granin’s A Personal Opinion and other “seditious” works appearing in Lstera- 
turnaya Moskva and Novy mir. He noted three things in particular which happened 
during the “thaw”: firstly, the crying lack of justice in the Soviet Union was 
mentioned openly; secondly, many writers began to speak of the huge gulf which 
had formed between the people and the ruling classes; thirdly, doubt was cast on 
whether “socialist realism” would stand up to closer examination. He explained 
that the “thaw” was possible because at that time, i.e., in 1956 and the first half 
of 1957, the bitter top-level Party struggles had resulted in a slackening of Party 
surveillance over literature. Mr. Gaev listed chronologically the various factors 
which had provoked Party countermeasures, such as the emergence of opportun- 
ism and ideological opposition among the younger generation of Soviet writers. 
His final conclusion, supported during the course of the subsequent discussion of 
the report, was that the developnfent of post-Stalin Soviet literature can be likened 
to a spiral with ever widening coils. 
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The second day of the symposium was opened by Leonid Rzhevsky’s report, 
“The Language of Modern Soviet Literature,” which was a detailed analysis of 
recent linguistic and stylistic innovations in Soviet literature and the reasons for 
their appearance. Among the latter the author noted such events as the war, 
which brought many Soviet citizens into close contact with the Western world, 
the appearance of “Americanisms” in everyday speech, the influence of various 
types of Soviet jargon, etc. Despite the highly specialized nature of this report, it 
provoked a lively exchange of opinions, during the course of which much 
additional information came out, so that in the end a fairly complete picture of 
Soviet literary usage was obtained. 

The third report, by Burton Rubin, “Liberal Soviet Writers and Their 
Critics,” was devoted to the rather serious conflict which has arisen between the . 
writers defending socialist realism and those defending artistic freedom. As was 
natumal, this report provoked the most lively response of all, the works of many 
authors belonging to one or the other category being discussed. 


The next report, by Anthony Adamovich, was entitled “Current Trends in the - 
-Non-Russian Soviet Literatures.” The author has been studying the national 
literatures of the Soviet Union for a long time, and backed up his statements with 
numerous facts. He devoted particular attention to such topics as the emergence 
of opportunism, the nature of the rehabilitation of previously condemned writers, 
tendencies toward national independence in the literatures of the various Soviet 
republics, the dependence of these literatures on Moscow, and their leanings to 
either Western or Eastern literature. The author showed his usual tendency to 
refer to various literary phenomena in very precise terms, often using a single word 
for this purpose. 

Considerable interest was aroused by the report “The Politics of Current 
Soviet Literature,” by Peter Benno, from Paris, who closely examined the conflicts 
which have sprung up among Soviet writers during the last few years. He gave 
numerous little-known facts on the nature of Party politics in the spheres of art 
and literature (he had lived for some time in Moscow, and had been personally 
acquainted, with many of the persons involved). For example, he quoted the 

‘private opinions of Khrushchev and top ideologist Ilichev on various literary 
works. 

Despite its highly specialized nature, the report “Soviet Literary Output: 
1956—62,” by Maurice Friedberg, aroused much comment, as it contained much 
interesting information on the Soviet book world. Thus, the author was able to 
show how Soviet publishing houses produce artificially inflated editions with the 
object Of proving that in the Soviet Union the output of books is higher than 
elsewhere in the world. Further curious facts came to light in the subsequent 
discussion. 

The final session of the symposium was taken up entirely by the report 
“Soviet Literature in Perspective,” by Professor Gleb Struve, author of numerous 
works on Soviet literature, who belongs to tĦe “pessimists,” whom we have 
already mentioned. In his report he expressed the view that Soviet literature, 
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permanently in the clutches of the Party, has very few prospects of gaining more 


freedom. His report, followed by a lively discussion between the “pessimists” 
and the “optimists,” ended on the following note: 


To go back to where I began: Soviet literature, as it is usually understood, is, 
in the last analysis, largély a fiction. Its “Sovietness” is composed mainly of all sorts 
of negative characteristics, is determined by extra-literary factors which hinder its 
normal, spontaneous development. It was only in the nineteen twenties that it 
produced a significant body of imapinative writing. After that it was never given a 
chance of speaking at the top of its voice. It is significant that one of the best anthol- 
ogies of Soviet poetry—published outside Russia and edited by Vladimir Markov, 
whom we have here among us—was entitled Prighushennye golosa (Muted Voices), 
and that more-recently another participant of our symposium, Max Hayward, had 
to call his selection of Soviet writings Dzssonant Voices in Soviet Literature. To the , 
muted and dissonant voices should be added the silent ones—those writings which ` 
to this day have not reached us from under the surface where they have been enclosed. 
In approaching the literature of the Soviet period, we must not forget this mysteri- 
ous x, the Great Unknown. 


The symposium was so arranged that the participants had ample opportunity ' 


to get together outside the actual working sessions, a circumstance which contrib- 
uted much to its success. The symposium brought together experts in Slavic 
literature from many countries of the free world, and laid a solid foundation for 
international research into Soviet literature, which is such a valuable tool in 
understanding the Soviet people and the Communist system. 


A. K. 


The Institute for the Study of the USSR is a research organization 
composed of former Soviet citizens whose aim it is to furnish reliable 
information regarding conditions and trends in the Soviet Union 
tdtay. The offices of the Institute, which was founded in 1950, are in 
Munich, Germany. Its studies embrace the general field of the social 
sciences, including various aspects of economics, law, government 
and Party, history, education, religion, literature and social organi- 
zation. The views expressed in the Bulletin or other Institute publi- 
cations are those of their authors. Contributors are not bound by any 
single political philosophy nor are their views to be construed as 
representing those of the Institute. 


* 


All comments and inquiries are most welcome and should be 
addressed to: 


Institute for the Study of the USSR 
Editor, Bulletin 
Mannhardtstrasse 6 
Manich, Germany 
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John F. Kennedy 


In one of the first reactions to the news of the tragic death of President Kennedy, 
French President Charles De Gaulle said: “Kennedy was slain by an enemy 
bullet, like a soldier in the service of his country.” These were true and profound 
words, but they do not reveal the entire truth. Kennedy died in the service not 
only of his own country. He had placed himself, his people and his country at the 
service of the entire human tace. One may ask: In what did this service consist? 


First of all, President Kennedy was the guardian of the entire free world 
against the external threat of Communist imperialism. This he clearly demonstrated 
in June of this year, when he went to West Berlin, one of the free world’s most 
dangerously exposed outposts, and proclaimed in German to a crowd of many 
thousands: “I am a Berliner.” The West Berliners themselves, on hearing the 
news of his death, displayed their feelings of close affinity to their self-appointed 
guardian by parading with lighted torches in front of the Schoneberg Town Hall, 
from whose balcony Kennedy himself had spoken. 


This defensive mission of protecting the free world from external threats at 
a time when a total nuclear war could be unleashed at the press of a button was 
extended by Kennedy into a fight for world peace, in which he represented the 
interests not only of the free world but also those of the peoples enslaved by 
Communism. Whereas the statesmen of the democratic countries of the West 
cannot ignore the moral pressure and control exerted by public opinion and the 
press, the Communist leaders,are under no such restraint, and are in a position to 
start a war, intentionally or otherwise, by uncontrolled “atomic button-pushing.”” 
This became evident in the Soviet attempt to turn Cuba into a rocket base. The 
Communist-dominated peoples are protected from the terrible threat of such a 
war not by their own irresponsible political leaders but by the American President 
himself, who can use his position of atomic strength to prevent these leaders 
from being tempted to use atomic blackmail*in their drive to Communize 
the world. 


Understanding of this situation was shown by the students and the ordinary 
people of Moscow who gathered in hushed groups in front of the American 
Embassy—where a group of simple Soviet citizens had recently sought refuge 
from religious petsecution—upon hearing the tragic news. Their sympathy and 
grief for the young and progressive American President were radically different 
from those of the official condolences and the presumably sincere expressions of 
regret on the part of members of Soviet governmental circles, who, tightly or . 
wrongly, are mourning Kennedy—unlike the Chinese Communists—as 2 generous 
opponent whom they had hoped to beat at their political game with the aid of 
marked cards, as they had before in the case of President Roosevelt. The Soviet 
leaders expressed their condolences not so much for humanitarian reasons as 
with an eye to possible future difficulties in their aggressive polities directed 
against the free world, when they will invoke the memory and authority of the ` 
late President and claim to have been his friend, as they did until recently in*respect 
to President Roosevelt. 


It should also be mentioned that the special position which President Kennedy 
occupied in the free world owed much to the fact that he was a young, cultured, 
talented and promising statesman, a hero of World War II and an independent 
personality who was unaffected by intrigues and symbolized a progressive striving 
for the freedom, rights and happiness of man. ‘This struggle was directed not only 
against the external threat of Communism but also against the remnants of the 
dark forces of reaction which still exist in democratic society in the form of social 
and economic inequality and the spiritual oppression of political and national 
chauvinism. An appraisal of Kennedy’s successes and failures does not fall within 
the scope of this brief article. However, the significance of his character and his 
winning personality are clearly expressed in the following letter, received by the 
editors of this journal from a German refugee from East Berlin: 


“The postwar years have brought the world neither calm nor a feeling of 
confidence in the future. Periods of hope have been succeeded by periods of doubt 
and fear, the last two emotions predominating .... In assuming the Presidency 
of the USA, John Kennedy took over the burdensome legacy of our troubled and 
turbulent times. The Kennedy era was an era of triumph over the most dangerous 
political crises and an era of hope for peace. 


An astute and resolute politician, a young and highly gifted man of unusual 
personal charm and aristocratic distinction, the late President inspired feelings of 
sincere love and trust not only in his own people but in all men of good will. 
His name has become a symbol for the triumph of the forces of light over the 
forces of darkness. 


In President Kennedy, the German people has lost its champion and protector. 
Together with the entire American nation we mourn the death of i its President, 
who died in the forefront of the battle for peace, freedom and justice.” 
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ARTICLES 


The Soviet Land Tenure Laws 


T. M. DAVLETSHIN 


The huge purchases of grain recently contracted by the USSR have once again 
drawn. attention to the weakest part of the Soviet economy, namely agriculture. The 
continual state of crisis 1n' Soviet agriculture is due not so much to geographical and 
climatic condiflons and poor admunistration as to the lack of personal interest of state and 
eollective farm workers in the success of their farm. This is largely a result of the Soviet 
land tenure laws, described ın the following article by law expert T. M. Davletshin. 


After private ownership of land was abolished in Soviet Russia in 1917, 
possession of all land was limited to the right of usufruct. During the Soviet 
period so far, the rights of usufructuaries, or tenants,1 have not always been the 
same. From the end of 1917 to 1929, peasants had considerable freedom of choice 
as regards system and methods of farming, and attempts by the Soviet authorities 
to induce the peasants to go over to collective farming of their own free will were 
not successful. Beginning from the end of the nineteen twenties, the peasants 
were forced into collective farming and their private initiative systematically 
restricted. 

Only after their victory in the Civil War, which was waged, among others, 
under the slogan “The land to the peasants,” did the Soviet authorities venture 
to proclaim state ownership of the land. Until then, the land in Russia had not 
belonged to the state but had been in the hands of self-governing peasant bodies, 
a fact denied by Soviet writers. Thus, in the Soviet governmental decree of 
October 26, 1917, “Concerning the Land,” signed by Lenin himself, there 
was no mention of state ownership. In the section of this decree entitled “The 
Peasants’ Mandate Concerning the Land,” Article 1 stated: 


The right to private ownership of the land 1s hereby abolished for all time: 
the land may not be sold, bought, leased, mortgaged or otherwise alienated. All 
land, whether it be under state, Imperial, monastic, ecclesiastical, private, public or 
peasant ownership, or else leased or entailed, shall be alienated without compensa- 
tion, transferred to the ownership of the entire nation, and enjoyed by those who 
work on it.? 


Article 8 of the decree, which is a logical continuation of Article 1, read: 


Upon alienation, all land shall be placed in a common national land reserve. 
Its distribution among the workers shall be administered by local and central self- 
governing bodies, from democratic, organized, classless rural and urban communes 
right up to central oblast institutions.’ 





1 The term “tenant” is used in this article throughout 1% the specific sense of “usufructuary.” 
2? Sobrante Uzakonen 1 Rasporyazbenit Raboche-Krestyanskogo Pravitelstea, 1917, No. 1, Article 3. 
3 Ibid. 


The decree “Concerning the land” established a form of compensatory land 
_ tenure, i.e., one designed to take varying conditions into account: 


The land shall be distributed among the workers according to local conditions 
and according to a labor or consumer'norm [i.e., according to the available man- 
power or productive capacity]. The system of land tenure must be completely free, 
and may be either the household plot [podvornaya], separate farmstead [Abutorskaya], 
communal [ebshchinnaya] or artel system, as decided upon in the individual villages 
and settlements, 4 


This meant that the land was socialized, as required by the program of the 
socialist revolutionaries, but not nationalized, as according to Lenin’s definition 
-- “nationalization is the transfer of all the land to state ownership.” ’ The Bolshe- 

viks, who all along had demanded the establishment of state ownership, renounced 
this policy at the decisive moment in order not to lose the support of the peasants, 
who were hostile to the Bolsheviks’ land policy. Lenin did not deny this: 


In introducing the law on socialization of the land—a law whose “heart’’ is the 
slogan of compensatory [sravnite/nogo] land tenure—, we Bolsheviks have stated with 
the utmost precision and clarity: this idea 1s not ours, we do not agree with this 
slogan, we consider it necessary to put it into practice because this is the ‘demand 
of the overwhelming majority of the peasants.® 


The basic principles of the decree “Concerning the Land” were later confirmed 
in the “Declaration of the Rights of the Working and Exploited People” of 
January 25, 1918,” the decree of the All-Union Central Executive Committee, 
“On Socialization of the Land,” of February 19, 1918,8 and the Constitution of the 
RSFSR, passed on July 19, 1918,° none of which documents contained any men- 
tion that state ownership was to be introduced. Only in Article 2 of the Land 
Code of the RSFSR, passed on October 30, 1922, was it laid down that “all lands 
within the boundaries of the RSFSR, in whosesoever charge they may be, are the 
property of the state of the workers and peasants.” 1° Needless to say, all previous 
laws to the contrary were declared invalid (in Article 2 of the preamble to the 
Land Code). 


However, in The History of the All-Union Communist Party of Bolsheviks: A 
Short Course, Stalin “corrected” the history of the land question in the USSR -by 
a stroke of the pen, declaring that, according to the decree ‘Concerning the Land” 
of October 26, 1917, “the right to private ownership of the land was abolished 
for ever and replaced by national state ownership of the land.”’!1 This falsifica- 





4 Ibid. 

5 V I. Lenin, Sochneniya (Works), 3rd ed., Vol. XI, Moscow, 1930, p. 426. 

6 Ibid., Vol. XXII, 1936, p. 398. 

? Sobranie Uzakonenis i Rasporyazkemi Raboche-Krestyanskogo Pravstelstva, 1918, No. 15, Article 215. 

8 Ibid., 1918, No. 25, Article 346. 

? Ibid., 1918, No. 51, Article 582. 

10 Tbid., 1922, No. 68, “Article 901. e 

11 Istorsya V'sesoyuznoi Kommunusticheskot Partii (Bolshevikov). Kratky kurs (The History of the All- 
Union Communist Party of Bolsheviks: A Short Course), Moscow, 1940, p. 200. 
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tion was immediately taken over in all textbooks, monographs and other litera- 
ture, since no one dared to renounce it. It even survived the de-Stalinization 
process. For example, in the textbook The Land Law, published in 1958, it was 
stated: 


The first legislative document of the Soviet state dealing with land policy was the 
historic decree “Concerning the Land,” passed by the Second All-Russian Congress 
of Soviets on October 26, 1917. The decree was based on the “‘Peasants’ Mandate 
Concerning the Land,” which abolished private ownership of the land with all 
its entrails, forests and bodies of water and established the right of state socialist 
ownership, 13 


In actual fact, as we have seen, the right of state ownership of land was 
established only at the end of 1922, after the Civil War. 


Nevertheless, despite the formal proclamation of state ownership of the land, 
the introduction of the New Economic Policy in 1921 and the necessity of boosting 
agricultural production forced the Soviet regime to continue its toleration of 
free farming and even to extend the rights of the tenants beyond those provided 
in the decree “Concerning the Land.” Thus, the Land Code of 1922 not only 
confirmed the right of the peasants to choose any form of land tenancy, arid even 
to convert their sadely (allotments) into ofruby (plots of communal land transferred 
to the private ownership of the farmer) or Abwtora (separate farmsteads), but also 
allowed them to use hired labor and, in certain cases, to lease the land. 


However, this state of affairs lasted only five years. At the end of the nineteen 
twenties, the Soviet regime suddenly changed its policy vis-à-vis the peasants and 
began the forcible organization of colléctive farms, taking over the peasants’ 
plots of land, their draft cattle and their agricultural implements for this purpose. 
As a result, instead of 25 million independent peasant farms there were 94,000 
collective farms. From the beginning of the thirties, free peasant farming became 
virtually non-existent. The Land Code of 1922 became a dead letter. On March 1, 
1930, the Soviet government regularized the land tenure of the collective farms 
by approving the Model Statute for an Agricultural Artel, which gave the collec- 
tive farms all the advantages over the individual peasants, who were left without 
tights.18 

The Soviet Constitution of 1936 confirmed the state’s right of ownership 
of the land (Article 6): the state became the sole and absolute owner of the land 
with its bodies of water, forests and everything under the surface of the land. 
Incidentally, the right of ownership belongs to the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics, and not to the Union republics themselves: Soviet jurists consider 
that “the possessor of the right to state ownership of the land is the state as a 
whole, namely the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics.”!4 This, of course, is 
quite incompatible with the Soviet theory of the sovereignty of the Union 


1 N. D. Kazantsev (ed.), Zemelnoe pravo (The Land Law), Moscow, 1958, p. 36. 

13 Sbornik zakonov SSSR, 1930, No. 24, Article 255. ° 

H G. A. Aksenenok, Pravo gosudarsteennoi sobstvennosti na zemlyu v SSSR (The Right of the State to 
Own Land in the USSR), Moscow, 1950, p. 301. 


republics. A sovereign state without the right of ownership of its own territory! 
The central government, as sole owner, lays down regulations and conditions 
for the use of the land, the categories of tenants and their rights and obligations, 
the size of the allotments, etc. 


At the present time, the main tenants of land in the Soviet Union are the collec- 
tive farms, which occupy 128,300,000 hectares, and the state farms and other state 
enterprises with 102,300,000 hectares. The private plots of collective farm workers 
account for 4,400,000 hectares, and plots allotted to other workers and employees 
1,830,000 hectares.15 Fields and private plots are also held by an extremely small 
number of individual farmers. All these tenants are given tht land for unrestricted 
periods, with rare exceptions which we shall discuss later. e 


The distribution of the land in the Soviet Union among the various categories 
of tenant is shown in the diagram on page 9. (It should be borne in mind that, 
for greater clarity, the land falling under the private sector is represented on a 
much larger scale than that under the socialist sector.) 


The land tenure laws relating to the various categories of tenant are as follows: 


Collective Farms (Kolkhozes). These incorporate all land which was collectivized 
upon organization of the farms themselves. The size of the collective farms is 
not laid down by law, and varies according to local conditions. At present the 
average Soviet collective farm has an area of 6,300 hectares, which includes 
2,100 hectares of arable land, 1,100 hectares of pastureland and 400 hectares of 
hayfields.1® Collective farms are allowed to use the land only for agricultural 
purposes. They are strictly forbidden to extract from the earth minerals of im- 
portance for the state, such as coal, oil or slate. They are allowed to recover only 
such materials as sand, clay, stone and gravel, under the strict proviso that this 
is done in order to meet the needs of the farm, and not for industrial purposes. 


Only such structures as serve the needs of agricultural production may be 
erected on collective farm land. The farms are forbidden to carry on any form of 
industrial activity, even of a subsidiary nature. On October 22, 1938, the Soviet 
government issued a decree “On the Illegal Organization on Collective Farms 
of Industrial Enterprises Unconnected With Agriculture,” 1? which ordered that 
all such enterprises be dissolved without delay and handed over to the local state 
‘ and cooperative organizations, and forbade the future organization of these 
enterprises. 


Collective farms are permitted to use all water flowing on their land, lakes, 
ponds and other bodies of water only for agricultural purposes. They are for- 
bidden to breed and catch fish commercially; all bodies of water of commercial 
value on collective farm land are handed over to the state fishing trusts. 





18 Narodnoe Ahozyarstve SSSR v 1961 3 Statisticbesky exbegodmk (The National Economy of the 
USSR in 1961: A Statistical Yearbook), Moscow, 1962, p. 307. 

1¢ Kazantsev, op. ci, p. 95. 

17 Tzeestia, October 23, 1938. 
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Collective farms are considered to own all forests on their land, and are allowed 
to fell and use the timber for their own economic requirements free of charge. 
The individual collective farm worker (kolkhoznik) may use standing timber 
for his own needs upon payment of a tax fixed by the state authorities, who also 
lay down regulations for the utilization of the forests and see that the collective . 
farms look after the growing timber correctly. Collective farms are not allowed 
to fell more timber annually than the mean annual growth, and may turn forestland 
into other kinds of agricultural land, such as pastureland, only with the permission 
of the local state authorities. 


Theoretically, the land is given to the collective farms “fpr use in perpetuity.” 
However, this “perpetuity” lasts only as long as is compatible with the interests 
of the state. As absolute owner, the state may take away the land from the collec- 
tive farm at any time, for the purpose of building industrial plant on it, mining 
or setting up a state farm, in which case the collective farm workers remain as 
employees of the state farm. Although the consent of the workers is officially 
required for such a takeover of land, no case is known in which their opposition 
resulted in its retention—indeed, it is hard to imagine such a case occurring under 
Soviet conditions. There is no general law covering such questions, which are 
left entirely to the discretion of the state authorities. 


State Farms (Sovkhozes), as their name indicates, are state agricultural enter- 
prises. In grain-growing regions, a state farm may occupy an area of up to 25,000 
hectares, includirig 15,000 hectares of plowland. At present, there are about 
6,000 state farms in the USSR. Like the collective farms, the state farms are allowed 
to use the land only for agricultural purposes, and are forbidden to mine it or 
build industrial enterprises on it. They are given the land to use for an un- 
restricted period, but not expressly “in perpetuity” as in the case of the collective 
farms. 


Subsidiary Farms (Podsobnye khozyaistva) attached to various enterprises for 
supplying their workers and employees with food, and also to research organiza- 
tions and training institutions, experimental plant-breeding stations, nurseries, 
etc., also come under the heading of state agricultural enterprises. 


Individual Peasant Farms (Edinolichniki), small in number, are also in possession 
of field plots. The present Soviet Constitution permits the existence of small 
individual farms only under the condition that no hired labor is used on them. 
The individual peasant is, of course, forbidden to transfer or lease his land to 
another person or persons. The possessor of the right to use the land is the peas- 
ants’ household, i.e., “the working members of the family jointly engaged in 
agriculture” (Article 65 of the Land Code). When the collective farms were 
organized, the peasants’ land societies, hitherto accepted by the Land Code, 

were dissolved. Village soviets now directly supervise the utilization of land by 
individual peasants. R l 

The land at the disposal of the individual peasant farmer is divided into a 

household plot, which contains the farmhouse, outbuildings and vegetable and 


Cd 


other gardens, and a field plot. In irrigated regions the household plot may not 
exceed one-tenth of a hectare, and elsewhere, one-fifth of a hectare, including the 
” built-on area. The field plots, which lie outside the collective farm lands, are 
strictly limited in area to one hectare per farm in grain-growing regions, half a 
hectare in non-irrigated cotton-growing .regions and vegetable, fruit and beet- 
` growing regions, and one-tenth of a hectare in irrigated cotton-growing regions. 


In principle, the land is put at the disposal of the individual peasant farmer 
free of charge for an unrestricted period. In actual fact, his legal position is very 
insecure. For example, if he fails to make the compulsory deliveries of produce 
to the state, the raion executive committee may deprive him of the right to use 
the land for up to two years and at the same time forbid bhim to gather i in the 
current harvest, for which no compensation is paid. This, of course, is tantamount 

to confiscation. In addition, the individual peasant farmer has to pay an agri- 
cultural tax which is double the equivalent collective farm tax, and also a special 
tax on any horses belonging to him. 


At the present time, the individual peasant farms are of no economic signif- 
icance in the USSR. Formally and constitutionally, the Soviet regime tolerates 
their existence in order to demonstrate its liberalism to the outside world and to 
refute charges that collectivization of agriculture in the USSR is imposed forcibly. 
According to the latest Soviet figures, individual peasant farmers and non- 
cooperative handicraftsmen number only 200,000, i.e., 0.1 percent of the total 
Soviet population.1® 

The preceeding four categories of tenants are the only ones enjoying the right 
to use field plots in the Soviet Union. In addition, there are the private plots given 
to various categories of workers and employees, also economically very significant. 
These are: 


Household Plots (Priusadebnye uchastki) of Collective Farm Workers. Each collective 
farm household receives from the collective farm land a household plot on which 
to build a house and farm buildings and cultivate vegetable and other gardens. 
The conditions for use of this land are: (a) the adult members of the household 
must be active members of the collective farm and put in a certain minimum 
number of work-day units (trudodm) per year on it; (b) farming on the household 
plot must be subsidiary to the collective farming, which must be the household’s 
chief means of subsistence; (c) the private farming must be done outside collective 
farm time and not divert the peasant from the collective farm work. 

The fact that the household plot is allotted from land belonging to the collec- 
tive farm, which cedes, as it were, the right to use it, places the peasant at the 
mercy of the collective farm, as he well knows that if he neglects its interests he 
may have his household plot taken away from him. 

The household plot may be used as a vegetable or other g@rden or for keeping 
cattle only by the household to which it is allotted, and cannot be ceded to anyone 
else. The gardens, vineyards and the land itself may not be bought or sold. The 


18 Jbid , September 29, 1963. 
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household may sell any structures on its plot to another collective farm worker, 
but only with the collective farm’s permission. It may sell such structures to non- 
members of the collective farm only for demolition. 


A dispute on the size of household plots has been going on for many years 
between the state and the collective farm workers, who are often supported by 
the collective farm authorities and even the raion organizations. However, as the 
collective farm workers had always given work on their household plots pref- 
erence over work on the collective farm, in 1935 the plots were limited in area to 
half a hectare, excluding the area occupied by buildings, and in certain cases 
to one hectare. 


With his small plot the collective farm worker can not only er himself . 
and his family with such produce as vegetables, fruit, meat, milk and eggs, 
which he often cannot get from the collective farm, but also buy essential goods 
from the proceeds of the sale of such produce at the market. He thus finds that 
the work on his plot is of such vital importance that he cannot afford to neglect 
it, even at the risk of harming the collective farm’s interests. For this reason, in 
1956 the Soviet government, which had already tried numerous unsuccessful 
methods for forcing the workers in collective farms to work on the collective 
farm itself, even going so far as to make it a criminal offense not to do so, issued 
yet another decree, which regulated the size of the household plots in accordance 
with the degree to which the workers participated in the collective farming.+® 
Nevertheless, press reports show that in practice no large-scale attempts were 
made to reduce the size of the plots. 


‘At the present time, the size of these household plots is supposed to be 0.3—0.4 
hectares.° In actual fact they are often larger, sometimes considerably larger. 
The collective farm workers miss no opportunity to extend their household 
plots at the expense of the collective farm land. Of course, the authorities make 
occasional checks and return any excess land to the collective farms, but the 
workers are used to this. Thus, in 1939 over two million hectares of such land 
were taken away from them. The collective farm workers made particularly 
wide use of the opportunities to expand their household plots provided by World 
War L, at the end of which 5,900,000 million hectares of land were taken away 
from them and returned to the collective farms. ?? f 


The Household Plots of Workers and Empoyees living in rural areas differ from 
those of the collective farm workers in that their holders are not members of a 
collective farm and are not compelled to work in one. Nevertheless they are « 
allowed to have their private farm, a house to live in and farm buildings, to keep 
a limited number of cattle, and to cultivate a vegetable or other garden. 





138 K, I. Orlyankin, Sbornik resheni po selskomu khozyaistvu (A Collection of Resolutions on Agri- 
culture), Moscow, 1963, p. 256. 

30 Kommunist, 1962, No, 13, p. 64. 

21 Sotstalssticheskoe zemledelie, March 10, 1940. 

33 Thid , May 27, 1949. 


The workers and employees of state institutions, industrial enterprises, 
transport organizations, etc., who live on collective farm land are given household 
plots of up to 0.15 hectares, including the built-on area. In irrigated regions 
only half this area is allotted; the same applies to the plots given to non-working 
invalids, old people and pensioners living on collective farm land. All these 
tenants receive their plots from the special household plot lands of the collective 
farms, and are allowed to use them only so long as they live in the settlement 
concerned and they or their families cultivate them. The plots may not be trans- 
ferred or cultivated by means of hired labor. If the tenant ceases to live permanent- 
ly on collective farm land and visits his plot only occasionally, he forfeits the 
right to use it. The ¢ollective farm has preemption with regard to any buildings 
on forfeited plots which it may need. 

Various specialists living in rural areas and engaged in agricultural work 
are Allowed larger plots. Thus agronomists, livestock or animal husbandry 
specialists, veterinary doctors, land and water managers, and also teachers if - 
they are not members of a collective farm, are allowed plots of up to 0.25 hectares, 
including the area built on. Teachers who belong to a collective farm receive 
the same size of plot as an ordinary collective farm worker. Specialists who give 
up their agricultural work owing to disablement or after having qualified for 
an old-age pension are allowed to keep their plots in their entirety. Specialists 
who give up their agricultural work for other reasons, e.g., at their own request 
or after dismissal on disciplinary grounds, must be satisfied with smaller plots, 
which, however, are never smaller than the basic plots of up to 0.15 hectares. 

The permanent workers and employees of state farms are given fairly large 
household plots from state farm land. If they live in their own house on state 
farm land, or else wish to build their own house, they receive a plot of 0.3—0.5 
hectares, including the area for buildings. Those living outside the state farm 
land receive plots of up to 0.15 hectares for use only as a vegetable garden, 
under the condition that they do not have a plot anywhere else. 


The workers, employees and engineering and technical personnel of lumber- 
ing, rafting and woodworking enterprises receive plots of 0.5-0.75 hectares for 
their own houses and for vegetable and other gardens. They also receive from 
one to two hectares of hayfields on the forest land for providing their privately- 
owned cattle with fodder. 


Allotments Given for Specific Types of Employment (Sluzhebnye nadely). These 
are given to those workers who, by the nature of their employment, are compelled 
to live near their place of work but far from inhabited localities. They include 
railroad trackmen, switchmen, track supervisors and station personnel, forestry 
and water transport workers, lighthouse workers, etc., They receive plots of 
0.15—0.25 hectares, to be used only as vegetable gardens and not for building 
private houses on, as workers in these categories are usually provided with 
official accommodation. They also receive from one to two hectares of hayfields. 
The allotment is tied to the work, and is taken away from the worker if he gives 
up his employment for any other reason except disablement. 


Plots for Vegetable and Other Gardening are given to workers and employees 
in towns and workers’ settlements by the industrial enterprises and other organi- 
zations in which they work, special lands being allotted by the state for this 
purpose. 

The land for use as vegetable plots is allotted by the state for periods of one 
to five years, in accordance with the state’s future plans for its use. The plot 
given each family may not exceed 0.15 hectares, may be cultivated only by the 
members of the family, and may be used only for vegetable gardening, not for 
any other kinds of gardening or for building houses on, The worker or employee 
forfeits the plot as soon as he leaves the enterprise from which he received it. 
Families with household plots do not qualify for a vegetable plot. 


Land for other kinds of gardening was previously given to those workers 
and employees who had neither a vegetable plot nor a household plot. Such 
land was allotted for an unlimited period, under the condition that the holder 
developed the land within three years by his own efforts and planted it with 
fruit trees and bushes. However, individual gardening (except for the vegetable 
gardening) on the land specially set aside for this purpose (not to be confused 
with the household plots) was abolished by the Soviet government in 1961. At 
the present time, only collective gardening in gardening associations under 
trade-union administration is allowed on this land. 


Building Plots (Usadby) in towns, workers’ settlements, dacha settlements and 
health resorts which already had private houses standing on them before the . 
establishment of the Soviet régime were left for the use of the house-owners 
for an unlimited period, generally without any changes. From then until 1948, 
plots of land for building houses were given only for periods not exceeding 
60 years, after which time they were to be returned to the state, together with 
the houses on them, without any compensation.** From 1948 onwards, any 
person wishing to build a private house was given a plot of land whose area 
varied from 300—600 square meters in cities to 700—1200 square meters in workers’ 
settlements, dacha settlements’ and health resorts without payment and for an 
unrestricted period under the condition that the house should not have over 
60 square meters of living space (excluding ancillary buildings) and be used only 
for the owner and his family to live in. 


However, the building of privately-owned houses became so widespread, 
in contradiction to the Communist ideology, that in July 1962 the Soviet govern- 
ment passed a resolution limiting such building, in accordance with which no 
more plots for building private houses were allotted in the capitals of the Union 
republics.*4 In 1964, it is proposed to extend this restriction to the chief cities of 
krais and oblasts, the capitals of the autonomous republics and also to industrial 
cities with a popufation of over 100,000 and health resorts.” 





23 For further information sce T. M. Devletshin’s articlein Vestnik, Munich, 1960, No. 3, pp 64—73. 
24 Jxvestia, August 8, 1962. 
25 Thid., September 20, 1963. 


Such are the main forms of land tenure now in existence in the Soviet Union. 
According to the Communist ideology, the only form that has prospects of 
surviving is tenancy by state farms. Even the collective farms are supposed 
eventually to disappear. According to Soviet writers, the household plots of 
collective farm workers and other workers and employees should be the first 
to disappear. Thus, the journal Kommunist writes: 


In villages and settlements there are vegetable gardens, other kinds of garden, 
and livestock in the use of individuals, who derive from them an additional income 
which supplements their earnings from collective farming. This 1s not a’ Communist 
ideal, but ıt 1s an economic necessity at the present stage in the development of a 
socialist society. With the growth and consolidation of the communal economy of 
the collective farms this form of private ownership will gradually outlive itself 
economically, and finally die out altogether.*6 


The next to share this fate will allegedly be the collective farms, which will 
be merged with the state farms. According to the program of the Soviet Com- 
munist Party: i 

The economic prosperity of the collective farm system provides conditions for 


collective farm property and national property to become gradually more and more 
allied and eventually merge into indivisible Communist property. ?7 


Despite its hostility toward individual use of the land and individual farming, 
it seems as though the Soviet regime will have to tolerate the household plots 
of collective farm workers and other workers and employees for a long time to 
come, for two reasons. First, these plots are now the main source of vegetables, 
fruit, meat, milk and other agricultural produce (but not grain, which may not 
be sown on household plots) in the Soviet Union. Official Soviet figures show 
that in 1961 they yielded 64 percent of all the potatoes, 45 percent of other 
vegetables, 46 percent of the meat, 45 percent of the milk and 78 percent of the 
eggs produced in the Soviet Union.#® They show a high yield and high profit- 
ability at a time when collective farms are making both ends meet only thanks 
to virtually free manpower, whereas most of the state farms run at a loss and 
have to exist on state subsidies. It is therefore clear that abolition of the household 
plot would lead to an agricultural crisis.*® Second, the Soviet population in 
general is strongly attached to individual farming. This applies not only to the 
collective farm workers but also to many industrial workers and employees, 
whose love of private property is often mentioned in the Soviet press. For - 
example, the journal Sovetskoe gosudarstvo 1 pravo writes: 


The local authorities set aside plots of land around towns and industrial 
centers for the workers and employees of enterprises and institutions to organize 
collective gardening. In practice, however, the principle of collectivity is not 


26 Kommunist, 1962, No. 13, p. 64. 


2” Programma Kommunistichesko: partii Sovetskogo Soyxza (The Program of the Communist Party of 
the Soviet Union), Moscow, 1961, p. 77. 

88 Narodnoe kbozyaistoo SSSR v 1961 godu...,p.307. ° 

39 See S, Kabysh, “The Private Sector in Soviet Agriculture,” Bulletin, 1963, No. 11. 
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observed. The land is split up into separate plots which are attached to individual 

persons, who proceed to surround them with high fences and build dachas on them. 

In Sverdlovsk, certain individuals sold their plots for 15 to 20 thousand rubles 

apiece (in old currency).3° 

Individual farming on household plots is also widespread among low- and 
medium-ranking Party and government officials, retired officers, factory managers, 
scientists, pensioners who have been honored in some way, and other social 
groups with which the Soviet regime has to come to some sort of arrangement. 


e 
30 Sovetskos gosudarsive i pravo, 1961, No. 5, p. 55. 
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The Economics of the Sino-Soviet Dispute 


Jan S. PRYBYLA 


The Sino-Soviet controversy which is rocking the Communist world and 
pains Western Marxists! isa complex affair which defies easy explanation. ‘The 
fact that the misundegstanding is of long duration and that it involves both 
inter-Party and interstate relations only adds to the difficulty: dislikes and 
resentments have had time to mature and spread in an atmosphere charged with 
recriminations, bad temper, and hasty rationalization. 


Of the quarrel’s many contributing and component factors, that of economics 
is among the more important although certainly not decisive. The economic 
factor itself has a number of interrelated aspects. There is, in the first place, the 
fact of Soviet economic aid to China in the latter’s desperate attempt at an eco- 
nomic leap forward. Secondly, there is the theoretical formulation of the place of 
foreign aid and external economic involvement in Communist developmental 
strategy. Thirdly, there is the rapidly emerging problem of economic competition 
within the Communist underdeveloped world and of its echoes in Marxist- 
Leninist theory. Some of these aspects have been analysed more thoroughly than 
others and will, therefore, receive only summary treatment here; all of them are 
helpful to a better understanding of the many non-economic facets of the quarrel. 


Soviet Economic Aid to China 


The total of Soviet economic aid to Communist China rendered between 
1949 and 1962 has been estimated at 790 million dollars.* This figure should, 
no doubt, be revised to take account of unknown but certainly considerable 
military assistance, much of which had a marginal economic effect—as, for example, 
help in the construction of communication lines. In its reply to the Chinese 
government’s statement of September 1, 1963, the Soviet government declared: 


Now the Chinese leaders are throwing out accusations, declaring that India is 
waging war against China using Soviet weapons. However, in the first place, this 
does not essentially correspond to reality, and, in the second, following this logic, 
the Indian government has much more reason for maintaining that Chinese troops 
are fighting India using Soviet armaments, insofar as everyone knows what tre- 
mendous military aid is being given to China by the Soviet Union.3 


1 See, for instance, the editorial article “Review of the Month,” Monthly Review, New York, October 
1963. 

3 George S. Carnett and Mortis Crawford, “The Scope and Distribution of Soviet Economic Aid,” 
Dimensions of Sovist Economic Power, Joint Economic Committee, Congress of the United States, 
Washington, D.C., 1962, p. 474, Table 2. 

3 Izyestia, September 22, 1963. Cf. Raymond L. Garthoff, “Sino Soviet Military Relations,” The Annals 
of the American Academy of Political and Social Science, Philadelphia, Pa., September 1963, pp. 81—93. 
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Taken by itself, the figure of 790 million dollars is not impressive; it becomes 
downright niggardly when confronted with Soviet potentials, China’s internal 
needs, her aid to other Communist countries, and with United States economic 
assistance all over the world. Professor Walter Galenson has pointed out that the 
430 million dollars’ worth of Soviet loans during the years 1950-57 meant that 
the USSR devoted in that period only about 0.02 percent of each year’s national 
product to aid its Chinese ally.4 As for the Chinese, these Soviet loans financed 
only about 1.5 percent of state capital investment during the first Chinese Five- 
Year Plan, or 11.2 percent of imported machinery and equipment. From 1945 to 
1962, Soviet economic aid to other Communist countries amounted to 6,200 
million dollars, so that the Chinese’ share of 790 million dollars was only about 
12.7 percent of the total. For the sake of comparison, it may be noted that Outer 
Mongolia received 658 million, Poland 913.9 million, and East Germany 1,400 
million dollars.§ Raw figures of this kind do not tell the whole story, but they do 
speak rather eloquently of the Soviet interest in rapid Chinese development, 
unrealistic as the Chinese’ ambitions may have been. United States economic 
(as distinct from military) aid to South Vietnam alone, since 1955, has reached 
about 1,500 million dollars.* On the other hand there is a sizeable Chinese program 
of economic assistance to the underdeveloped Communist countries of Asia, not 
to mention the money spent on keeping the Hoxha régime functioning in face 
of Soviet hostility. Since the birth of North Korea and North Vietnam, the 
Chinese have poured into these countries the equivalent of roughly 1,200 million 
dollars in economic aid of all kinds.’ 


When the Soviet Union first entered the costly business of foreign economic 
assistance, there was much alarmed discussion in the West about the effectiveness 
and appeal of the Soviet concept of equal, fraternal aid, and a great deal of 
criticism was leveled at the American method of using grants (repugned by some 
as “giveaways that do not buy friends”) as a major component of foreign eco- 
nomic assistance. “Fraternal socialist”? aid has been, indeed, one of loans rather 
than gifts for projects that broadly conformed to the Soviet policy of economic 
development as manifested in Soviet practice since the beginning of the planning 
era. It was flanked by technical aid involving the principle of reciprocity. The 
Sino-Soviet dispute and the increasingly fretful behavior of the North Koreans 
and the North Vietnamese seem to show, however, that if gifts do not buy 
friends, neither do low interest-bearing loans. It is only fair to point out that the 
Soviets are relative newcomers on the scene of international giving and lending 
and that they are still painfully revising their Stalinist notions on the precise place 
of foreign. aid and trade in the construction of a Communist commonwealth. It 





4 Walter Galenson, “Economic Relations Between the Soviet Union and Communist China,” 
Study of the Soviet Econgmy, Indiana University Press, Bloomington, Ind., 1961, p. 34. 

5 Carnett and Crawford, op. cit. 

6 “U.S. Investment in Vietnam Nearing 3 Bullion,” New York Times, August 28, 1963, p. 3. 

7 Present writer’s calculations based*on Soviet, Chinese, North Korean and North Vietnamese 
sources, to appear 1n a forthcoming paper on Sino-Soviet competition ın the Communist underdeveloped 
world. 


remains nonetheless true that Soviet aid has not only been small in quantity, but 
what is worse, has been grudgingly given, and nowhere is this observation more 
pertinent than in Soviet-Chinese economic relations. 


Despite its paucity and the lukewarm enthusiasm with which it was given, 
Soviet aid has been of great value to China. The Anshan and Wuhan iron and 
steel works and the bridge across the Yangtze river at Wuhan are among the 
more spectacular examples of Soviet-Chinese economic cooperation; the oil - 
refinery at Lan-chou is another. An Indian observer, Professor Sripati Chandra- ` 
Sekhar, has testified to the, critical importance of Soviet technicians and of Soviet 
blueprints, specificatipns and specialized knowledge in starting Chinese industrial- 
ization. Chandra-Sekhar estimates that between 1949 and 1959 about 30,000 
Soviet experts were in China, a figure which conflicts with Chou En-lai’s figure of 
10,800 experts from the USSR p/us another 1,500 from Eastern Europe. Accord- 
ing to Galenson, the Soviets trained a total of 13,600 Chinese students and 
technicians in Soviet universities and industrial enterprises between the year 1951 
and 1957, and had some hand in designing 156 construction projects for China’s 
First Five-Year Plan.® According to a Soviet source, about two hundred large 
factories and other installations have been constructed in China with Soviet 
assistance; during an unspecified period of ten years, over 10,000 Soviet specialists 
were in China to help build enterprises and train personnel; 8,000 Chinese 
engineers, technicians and workers acquired practical industrial experience in the 
USSR, and more than 6,000 young Chinese men and women received a higher 
education there.1° Even as late as 1958-59, the Soviet Union concluded with 
China two agreements which specified Soviet assistance in the construction of a 
further 125 industrial projects in China. Even as Sino-Soviet relations were 
hitting a new low (June 1963), a joint Soviet-Chinese plan was adopted for 
scientific and technical cooperation during the second half of 1963 and the first 
half of 1964.11 In view of the USSR’s earlier withdrawal of its technicians and 
scientists from China, the agreement did no more than preserve the institutional 
framework of negotiation, a fact brought out also by the signing in April 1963 of 
a Soviet-Chinese trade protocol for 1963 and the conclusion in May of that year 
of a plan for cultural cooperation between the Soviet-Chinese and Chinese-Soviet 
Friendship Societies. +? 


The first Soviet loan of 300 million dollars, extended in 1950, carried an 
interest rate of 1 percent, was payable in five yearly installments of 60 million 
dollars, and was to be repaid in teri yearly installments beginning in 1954. The 
terms of the. second loan—130 million dollars in 1954—were not made public. 
By 1956, all Soviet credits had been exhausted, repayment on the first loan was 
due, and further imports of materials, equipment and services had to be paid for 





8 Stipati Chandra-Sekhar, Red China: An Asian View, Praeger, New Yorl® 1961, p 69. 
® Galenson, op. cst., p. 34. 

10 Krasaya zvezda, October 19, 1963, p. 5. 
11 Pravda, June 26, 1963, p 5. 

12 Ibid, April 21, 1963, p. 5; Izvestia, May 9, 1963, p. 4. 


by current Chinese exports. From 1956 on, the Soviet Union ran a positive 
balance in its trade with China, reflecting not only the repayment by the Chinese 
of earlier Soviet loans but also, doubtless, some bitter Chinese second thoughts 
on the nature of “fraternal socialist” aid. Between 1956 and 1961, China’s eco- 
nomic fortunes fluctuated, with crises dominating the scene of forced industrial- 
ization and the Communization of the countryside. Yet throughout this turbulent 
period, the Soviets stood steadfastly by the principle that socialist foreign eco- 
nomic relations should be governed by international proletarian ethics and that 
hard-pressed ‘socialist economies should not be importuned with offers of fraternal 
aid which they could not repay, at least not in the cofcrete case of China. It is 
possible that this righteous stand vis-à-vis China had not a little to do with the 
fast-growing strain in inter-Party relations and with the Chinese propensity to 
become too clever too quickly about fine points of docttine. The Soviet statement 
of September 21-22, 1963, maintained that the Soviets were “upset by a turn*that 
had become apparent in the development of the Chinese national economy in 
1958.18 This upsetting turn consisted, according to them, in the gross violation ` 
by the Chinese of “Leninist principles of managing the socialist economy,” 
which can only mean the rejection by the Chinese of Soviet advice on the correct 
strategy of development. The downturn in Sino-Soviet trade after 1959 seems to 
bear out the Soviet contention, but a rider must be added: since 1956 the Soviet 
trade balance with China was showing a remarkable absence of Soviet support for 
the Chinese economy. Thus, the Chinese’ charge that the whole trouble really 
began in earnest with the 1956 ideological disagreement is indirectly confirmed. 
Even earlier, however, there was a lack of abandon and a singular dose of cold 
calculation in the intercourse. A loan of 130 million dollars at a time of acute 
distress can hardly be regarded as an outpouring of comradely love. 


Although the Soviets abstained from long-term loan generosity, they did 
extend to their Chinese trading partners a number of so-called “technical credits.” 
These were very short-term loans intended to take care of temporary swings in 
the balance of trade. By 1961, however, the Chinese appeared to have reached a 
situation practically indistinguishable from insolvency in their foreign economic 
dealings. A year earlier, their positive balance with the USSR, reflecting—as has 
been noted—the repayment of installments on the 1950 Soviet loan, had sagged 
to a mere 28 million rubles (mainly food), and Chinese indebtedness on account 
of trade operations with the USSR in that one year—1960—had jumped to 288 
million rubles, or nearly 320 million dollars. In a burst of generosity, the Soviets 
not only funded this debt over a period of five years, but dumped on hungry 
China 40 million dollars’ worth of embarrassing Cuban sugar on credit. In terms 
of calorie content this gesture was munificent, but as a contribution to solving 
China’s food difficulties it had serious shortcomings. Other reported Soviet 
agricultural exports were small (e.g., 300,000 tons of wheat, rye and flour in 1961) 
and had to be paid for in cash at world market prices. Discussing the debt 
negotiations, Pravda wrote that “in view of Chinese wishes” a new protocol 





13 Jzpestia, September 21, 1963, p. 2. 
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regarding the 1961 funding agreement provided for the repayment of part of the 
funded debt ahead of schedule.14 In the meantime, Chinese-Soviet trade declined 
precipitously: total turnover between the two countries dropped from a high 
of 2,000 million dollars in 1959 to 918 million dollars in 1961 and 680 million 
dollars in 1962, while Soviet exports to China fell from 955 million to 367 million 
dollars. The bear market in Sino-Soviet trade—the basis of their economic 
intercourse—has persisted since. To add to Chinese woes, the Soviets in mid-1960 
suddenly withdrew their technicians and other advisers from China, leaving the 
Chinese to hold the blueprints. The reason later given for this move was that 
the experts had‘been “plated by the Chinese authorities in conditions excluding 
the possibility of ndrmal work and humiliating for their human dignity.” '® For 
the Soviets to claim expertese on human dignity is a development which even 
the Chinese are somewhat at a loss to comprehend. 


Students of political science and international relations both in the West 
and in the nonaligned, underdeveloped countries, who are keenly concerned with 
political strings attached to economic aid packages, would do well to unravel 
this knot in Sino-Soviet cooperation. The question is not, it would seem, one of 
pure and simple (and incidentally, rather old-fashioned and ineffective) economic 
warfare, but rather of niggardliness to begin with and of a Shylockian enforce- 
ment of socialist business rules throughout. In these circumstances, it is perhaps 
superfluous to belabor the fine distinction between economic warfare and severe 
economic pressure. 18 


An important side-effect of the decline in Soviet exports to China has been to 
create for the Chinese serious difficulties over spare parts. Such Chinese industries 
of any size as had been built over the last decade were based on Soviet blueprints 
and are periodically in need of replacements which only the USSR can readily 
supply. In line with their policy of “do it yourself,” the Chinese have in recent 
years made valiant efforts to establish domestic sources of spare parts and repair 
centers for industrial and agricultural machinery at the expense of new output, but 
these are at best temporary expedients.17 More significantly, the Chinese have 
been putting out feelers to the profit-conscious countries of Western Europe and 
to Japan, and their courting has been crowned with some success. The British, 
for instance, are supplying China with commercial aircraft to replace the now 
almost grounded Chinese Ilyushin fleet. More solid commercial relations between 
China and the non-Communist world will have, however, to await a decision by 
the latter to extend to China sizeable long-term credits. Some Western observers 


14 Pravda, April 21, 1963, p. 5. 

15 Izpestra, September 21, 1963, p. 2. 

16 This seems to be done by Oleg Hoeffding ın an otherwise excellent essay on “Sino-Soviet 
Economic Relations, 1959—1962,” Tbe Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science, 
September 1963, pp. 94—105. 

17 See, for instance, “General View of Industrial Acgivity in 1962,” Kuang-ming Jib-pao, Peking, 
October 18, 1962 (English translation in Communist China Digest, Joint Publications Research Service, 
No. 82, Washington, D.C., January 21, 1963). 
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feel that this may indeed take place shortly, with France setting off the avalanche. 
Soviet economic pressure may, therefore, result in a reduction rather than an 
increase of ‘China’s international isolation.18 


Soviet Economic Aid and Marxism-Leninism 


The authors of a painstaking study of Communist China’s policy from 1955 
to 1959 conclude that “by 1955 the limits of aid from the Soviet Union, even in 
favorable years, must have been apparent to the most optimistic Chinese leaders,” 19 
Asked by Edgar Snow in 1959 whether the USSR had given China any free aid, 
Chou En-lai replied: “Generally speaking, no; but in a specific sense, one can 
say yes.”®0 On May 29, 1957, Peking Radio had put the matter moge clearly: 
“China should never rely on foreign aid for socialist industrialization.” While 
considering it necessary for socialist countries to render mutual economi¢ as- 
sistance on the basis of complete equality, the Chinese letter to the Central Com- 
mittee of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union, dated June 14, 1963 (and 
published by the Soviets under Chinese prodding only on July 14), does not 


mince words about the real issue: 


Every socialist country must rely mainly on itself for tts construction. In ac- 
cordance with its own concrete conditions, every socialist country must rely first 
of all on the diligent labor and talents of its own people, utilize all its available 
resources fully and in a planned way, and bring all its potential into play in socialist 
construction. Only thus can it build socialism effectively and develop its economy 
speedily.21 


The Chinese attitude toward the construction of socialism has been branded 
by the Soviets as “nationalist” and “‘schismatic,” but it is rather obvious that the 


‘Chinese drive for going it alone is in part, at least, traceable to the Soviets’ 


parsimony and to their use of trade and aid as a debating point, a conclusion 
which the Soviets contest.22 Once the Chinese had become convinced that Soviet 
economic aid was not stringless, they made the best of that discovery to push 
their own reading of the economics of Marxism-Leninism, annoyed the Soviets 
by supporting Albanian ambitions to become an industrial power rather than the 
supplier of agricultural produce to the Soviet bloc, and set about subverting the 
Rumanians and, as events may soon show, the Cubans and Mongolians. They 


. made a virtue out of necessity by proclaiming their own policy of economic 


development, which deviates from the Soviet model’s concentration on heavy 





18 See “West Said to Err on Life in China,” an account by Raymond Scheyven, former Economics 
Minister of Belgium, after a trip to China and conversations with Chou En-lai, New York Times, October 
20, 1963, p. 9. 

19 Cannan China 1955—1959 : Policy Documents mith Analysis, Harvard University Press, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., 1962, p. 1. 

20 As quoted by Rithard Lowenthal in G. P. Hudson ef al , The Sino-Soviet Dispute, Praeger, New 
York, 1961, p. 35. 

21 Peking Review (English edition), Jung 21, 1963. 

22 For example, in the Open Letter from the Party Central Committee “to Party Organizations, to 
All Communists of the Soviet Union,” Pravda, July 14, 1963, Section V. À 
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industry and the selective application of advanced industrial techniques.*5 In 
one fell swoop, they made short work of the post-1956 Soviet preoccupation 
with bloc-wide planning and regional division of labor, accusing the USSR 
of unseemly motives in its propagation of the new doctrine associated with the 
Council of Mutual Economic Assistance (Comecon): 


If, proceeding from its own partial interests, any socialist country unilaterally 
demands that other fraternal countries submit to its needs... or even goes to the 
length of putting economic pressure on other fraternal countries—then these are 
pure manifestations of national egoism.... It would be great-power chauvinism to 
deny these basic principles, and in the name of “international division of labor” or 
“specialization” to jmpose one’s own will on others .. .?4 


The deeGaullian troubles of the European Common Market pale and dwindle 
beside such a call, coming as it does from the depths of experience. 


The Soviets ostensibly do not object to the Chinese stress on self-reliance as 
such, but they do resent its being used to sabotage Comecon (which they regard 
as a creative addition to Marxist-Leninist economics) and to play on the under- 
standable national fears and sensitivities of the countries belonging to this 
organization. The Soviet Union and the countries of Eastern Europe are nearing 
a level of economic development at which the widening of markets, coordination 
of long-range investments, and a smoother flow of capital among national entities 
are of absorbing interest from the standpoint of economic rationality. Because of 
her retarded condition, China could not—even under politically auspicious 
circumstances—find a place in the emerging economic union without retarding 
the process of unification and scrapping some of her prized industrial ambitions. 
Economic integration is a phenomenon of aging nationalism and a function of 
gtowing prosperity; China has yet to fulfill herself nationally and the era of 
Chinese affluence is distant. Since apparently the Chinese were reluctant to pay 
the initiation fee that would have entitled them to equivocal membership in the 
‘prospective community, a price which would have placed them, temporarily at 
least, in a position of political inferiority vis-a-vis the Soviet Union, isolation 
accompanied by an active courting of outsiders and of other Communist under- 
developed countries of Asia and elsewhere was an almost foregone conclusion. 


Thus, while inveighing against the Soviet attempt to use an arithmetical 
majority in order to impose upon fraternal parties and countries Soviet revisionist 
views, the Chinese go about recruiting allies wherever they can find them, 
especially Communist malcontents in Asia and beyond. For this they are roundly 
denounced by the Soviets, who see in it not merely a mischievous bid for “isolated 
solidarity” but a budding racial approach to the Marxist concept of the class 
struggle, and an attempt “‘to pose as the only expounders of the opinion of the 
peoples of Asia and Africa.” 25 

S See Nicolas Spulber, “Contrasting Economic Patterns: Chinese and Soviet Development 
Strategies,” Soviet Studies, Glasgow, July 1963, pp. 1-16. 

34 Peking Review (English edition), June 21, 1963. 


38 See Jan Prybyla, “Notes on the Sino-Soviet DiSpute,” Qveen’s Quarterly, Kingston, Ont., 
Winter 1963; Iavestia, July 16, 1963, p. 2; ibid., August 2, 1963, pp. 2—3; Pravda, July 18, 1963, p. 3. 
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Economic Competition Within the Communist World 


Khrushchevy’s peaceful competitive coexistence has thus taken an unexpected 
turn: it is being used by the Chinese in the vastness of the Communist under- 
developed world. At the present moment, China’s principal and politically most 
dynamic export is her strategy of economic development and her prescription 
for the consummation of the world proletarian revolution. While intangible 
exports of this kind do not earn foreign exchange, they do win over frustrated 
friends within the Communist underdeveloped camp. Yet even with her presently 
limited export capabilities, China is making an effort to support her sympathizers 
from Cuba to North Vietnam and economically infilfrate Soviet orbit territories 
in Outer Mongolia and elsewhere. As her economic potefitial develops, China’s 
own version of competitive coexistence may well turn out to be a réal threat to 
the Soviet age in Asia and to Soviet ambitions in other parts of the underdeveloped 
` world. For the time being, however, ideas—both Marxist and natichalist, 
doctrinaire and racial—are being used to fill the gap created by China’s relative 
economic weakness; the Chinese declaration of March 1962 to the effect that 
China does not accept as binding nine “unequal” treaties regarding her frontiers 
(three of which directly affect the USSR) and the harassment of Soviet delegates 
in various international Communist-front organizations are in the nature of 
notice served on the Soviets of things to come. Although Communism is the 
worst possible framework for the development of nationalist aspirations, it is 
not impossible that the result of Sino-Soviet competitive coexistence may be, 
over the long pull, the emergence of more or less non-committed, Communist 
nationalism 2 /a Tito. The economic element, which has been of some significance 
in the maturation of the Chinese-Soviet quarrel, is likely to become both more 
pronounced and more pervasive in the years to come. 


CURRENT SOVIET AFFAIRS 


Military Affairs 


The Significance of the New Regulations Governing 
Soviet Garrison Troops 


New regulations on garrison and guard duties, to replace the previous -1950 
regulations, were recently introduced in the Soviet armed forces. 

Although periodic changes in regulations are a normal procedure in every 
army, when they affect field and tactical manuals the interest of foreign military 
specialists is aroused, since they often reveal changes in military doctrine in the 
country concerned. Although the new regulations are not of such a nature, 
dealing only with internal garrison order and discipline, they deserve close 
examination because in the politically-dominated Soviet armed forces, existing 
as they do in a totally planned state, any alternations in non-field regulations not 
only point to changes in military organization and structure but reveal internal 
political changes which tend to reflect the political climate in the country as a 
whole. ; 

Thus, the new regulations governing discipline and internal military duties 
issued at the outset of Khrushchev’s military reform in 1960 revealed the measures 
taken by the Soviet leaders to alter radically the very nature of discipline in the 
armed forces, restrict the system of single command (edinonachalie) in some of its 
functions and abolish social barriers between officers and other ranks and be- 
tween officers of different ranks,1 The latest regulations on garrison and guard 
duties are of equal interest, although to date the only information available on 
the garrison regulations is contained in a lengthy article by Marshal V. I. Chuikov, 
Commander-in-Chief of the Soviet land forces, which appeared recently in Kras- 
naya zvezda.* 


For purposes of comparison, mention should be made of the duties imposed 
on the Soviet armed forces by the previous regulations on garrison and guard 
duties, which had remained essentially the same since T'sarist times and bore a 
close resemblance to equivalent regulations in many foreign armies. Under the 
1950 regulations, a garrison was defined as an assembly of military units, buildings 
and installations for all types of forces, concentrated either permanently or 
temporarily in one populated area or restricted rural area. A garrison was headed 
by a commandant, to whom all troops in the garrison area were administratively 
subordinate, although operationally they were under the command of the staff 
headquarters of their respective formations, which might be situated outside the 
garrison area. Garrison duties included the maintenance of order and discipline 
eee ee ais of Soviet Internal Policy : A Symposium of the Institute for the Study of ths USSR, Munich, 
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among the garrison troops; organization of welfare and cultural amenities; 
issuance of regulations for the use of training areas, firing ranges and other 
garrison installations, and regulations for guarding them; organization of parades, 
guards of honor, state funerals, etc.; and the carrying out of measures to combat 
fire, floods and other natural catastrophes.* These regulations treated a Soviet 
garrison not as a fighting but as an administrative unit (with the exception of 
special cases such as fortress garrisons); the garrison and guard duties were 
restricted to military administrative functions, the armed forces not being called 
upon actually to protect the regime against the population in the event of dis- 
orders or uprisings. The latter duty as a rule devolvetl upon the MVD or KGB 
police troops. Use of the army by the Soviet government te crush the Kronstadt 
and Antonov revolts and the Basmachi movement in Central Asia wereessentially 
exceptions, since these disorders were largely a continuation of the Civil War. 


The new regulations on garrison duties introduce the following fundantental 
changes: 


1. The definition of a garrison is broadened to make it territorially a much 
bigger unit. A garrison in a major populated area is now to comprise all small, 
previously independent, garrisons situated in the immediate vicinity, and also 
those populated areas which, although not provided with troops, are of specific 
importance to the garrison. The boundaries of a garrison’s territory are now laid 
down by the commander of the military district and no longer by the garrison 
commandant, as formerly. The result is that whereas Soviet garrisons were 
previously scattered over the territory of a particular military district in isolation 
front one another, now each one of them is to-cover a wider area, so that a con- 
siderably larger territory than in the past is placed under the surveillance of local 
military garrison commandants. By the establishment of these enlarged garrisons, 
commanders of military districts are enabled to exercise their control not only 
ovet major populated centers but over the surrounding regions as well. 

2. In consequence of these extended powers, new regulations are being 
introduced to enhance the disciplinary and operational rights and functions of 
garrison commandants, who now, instead of being administrators, assume direct 
command over all units in their garrisons, since these units are now also in a sense 
subordinate to the commandant operationally, while the garrisons themselves 

_comprise a number of military units and are thereby turned into unified tactical 
and operational formations. 


Additional garrison staff members in the shape of officers in command of the 
rear, military transport inspection, communications and chemical warfare services 
are further evidence of the new changes. 

3, The new functions of Soviet garrison commandants and their aides point 
not only to a general broadening of their powers and responsibilities but also to 
the dual nature of the duties imposed on Soviet garrison troops. The first aspect 


3 Bolshaya Sovetskaya Entsiklopediya (Large Soviet Encyclopedia), 2nd ed., Vol. X, Moscow, 1952, 
pp. 246—47. 
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of these duties is purely tactical and unmistakeably indicates the transformation 
of garrison forces of various types into a single large tactical formation. Garrison 
commanders, for instance, are required to: 


... plan measures in the event of announcement of mobilization, muster units to 
be'on battle alert, arrange anti-aircraft defense and protection of troops from weapons 
of mass destruction. Garrison commandants are particularly required to’ work out 
and submit for approval to the commander of their military district a plan for the 
local defense of military installations and to render assistance to the civil defense 
commander and his staff.4 


All these measures are aimed at further adaptation of the Soviet armed forces 
to the denjands of modern warfare, which, in the initial stage at least, the Soviet 
leaders envisage as being highly mobilefand involving the use of dtomic weapons. 


- The reference to planning of “local defense”. measures and mustering of 
garrison troops to be on battle alert, normal as it is in such a context, nevertheless 
has a dual meaning. That it is directed not only against an external enemy but also 
against’ possible disorders among the local population is made clear later on in 
Marshal Chuikov’s article. i 


4. The chief aim of the regulations is to ensure a high degree of military 
discipline in Soviet garrisons. They state the functions of and rules for garrison 
patrol duties and introduce a rationalized guard system for key military and civil 
objéctives. Measures to inculcate discipline among garrison troops are wholly 
normal in any army, but the degree of attention given to them in the new regula- 
tions clearly reveals an unsatisfactory state of discipline among Soviet troops. 
In addition, the duties of guard patrols in garrisons are considerably increased, 
a further indication that difficulties arising in the transition to the new form of 
Soviet military discipline, based not on intimidation but on a high standard of 
self-discipline, have not yet been overcome and that the Soviet military authorities 
are having to deal with physical resistance by violators of discipline in the gar- 
rison areas. As Marshal Chuikov comments: 


The new regulations attach great significance to organization of the performance 
of patrol duties. They give a clearer definition of the tasks of the service and the 
duties of patrol personnel; responsibility of commanders of units and sub-units for 
the selection and training of patrols to carry out their duties 1s increased and their 
attention also drawn to ensuring that highly-disciplined, ae smartly-drilled 
and physically well-developed soldiers are detailed for patrols . . 


It is obvious that the physique of patrol members, bears no direct relation to 
requirements for defense against an external enemy, but implies maintenance of 
order among unruly elements in the garrisons themselves. 


5. Marshal Chuikov’s description of the increased duties of Soviet garrison 
patrols is a pointer not only to the internal morale of the Sovi&t armed forces but 
also to conditions throughout the country as a whole: 


4 Krasnaya zvezda, October 8, 1963. 
5 Ibid. 
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The regulations give an armed patrol the right to resort to arms in defense of 
troops, and when necessary, of civilians from assaults constituting a threat to their 
life; for the purpose of repelling attacks on a patrol when the life of the patrol 
commander or of patrol members is exposed to immediate danger; detaining a 
criminal who offers armed resistance; detaining a criminal who escapes while under 
arrest,® 


It is revealing to consider these provisions of the new regulations in con- 
junction with the duties imposed on first deputy garrison commandants in charge 
of administration as regards maintaining “close contact with organs of the militia 
and the headquarters of urban voluntary militia squdds.” Such links doubtless 
. existed before, but their importance was not stressed in tht 1950 regulations as 


they are now, when the Soviet armed forces ate being given wider police duties 
than ever before. 4 


6. Added evidence of this tendency is provided by the latest reorganiz&tion 
of guard duties through a mote effective system in which stationary guard posts 
are reduced in number and replaced by patrols, with the use of various devices 
such as electrified fences to surround installations, wide use of technical means 
of communication and the formation of mobile reserve patrols equipped with 
“transport having enhanced cross-country ability” which can reach the scene of 
` any disorder in a very short time. This reorganization is, of course, partly due to 
_ purely military requirements, namely, the need to maintain guard over extensive 
' garrison areas in the face of a shortage of military personnel, which in turn is 
due to the low rate of recruitment into the Soviet armed forces between 1961 
and 1966 resulting from the sharp fall in the birthrate and the high infant mortality 
between 1942 and 1947. The other reason, however, for the present overhaul of 
the guard system has been the decision to extend the territory directly under 

military garrison control. 


This expansion of the army’s duties in the preservation of internal order is 
part of a series of preventive measures by the Party leaders in this direction. The 
fact that these measures are embodied in the form of military regulations shows 
that they are not of a temporary or emergency nature; it is worth noting that they 
are primarily applicable to major populated areas and their environs, which are 

of key political importance in any industrialized country. 

' ‘There exists a crass contradiction between the trend underlying these new 
military regulations and the Party Program passed at the T'wenty-Second Congress 
in 1961. In the section on the Soviet armed forces, the Program affirms: “From 
- the point of view of internal conditions, the Soviet Union has no need at all of 
an army.” It may be safely assumed that the military experts and political realists 
in the Party Central Committee who drafted the regulations on garrison and guard 
duties had a clearer idea of the internal sitation when they enhanced the purely 
police functions ofthe army. 

In 1957, the Soviet military Storan YV. I. Skopin came to the ee 
‘ conclusion: 


` 6 Ibid. 
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. . reactionary regimes at first grow rotten, fail to cope with problems involving the state 
economy and admintstration, cease to be viable, and only then, after this, are they swept off the 
historical path of humanity by revolutions. Therefore, the chief function of mulitarism— 
the protection of old regimes-—is essentially and in the long run purposeless,” 
Skopin’s analysis was of “capitalist militarism,” but shortly after its publication 

Khrushchev carried out his convulsive reforms of the education system, industrial 
administration and agriculture which were symptomatic of the Soviet regime’s 
own incapacity “to cope with problems involving the state economy and ad- 
ministration.” To judge from the content of the new military regulations, the | 
authors of the latter are ‘aware of the dangers besetting “rotting regimes” as 
described by Skoping and it is precisely in an attempt to make sure that Skopin’s 
thesis of the collapse of “old regimes” does not turn out to be applicable to the 
Soviet system that the Party leaders have decreed a new set of rationalized regu- 
lations on garrison and guard duties in the armed forces which give the latter 
wider police powers in quelling any possible internal unrest. 
` N. Galay 


Culture 


Children’s Poetry in the Soviet Union 


The task that the Soviet Communist Party sets itself of “educating the new 
man” necessarily entails another—that of ensuring that children are also brought 
up io the proper spirit. Here, as in the former task, literature is one of the chief 
weapons and verse one of its main departments. 


In 1920, Lenin was insisting that “the business of bringing up, educating and 
teaching contemporary youth should be the nurturing in it of a Communist 
ethic.” Two years later, the Eleventh Party Congress recognized the need for 
creating a body of children’s literature that should promote the “Communist 
education of the rising generation.” After another interval of two years, the 
Thirteenth Party Congress emphasized that it was “necessary to set about 
creating a literature for children under the careful supervision and leadership of 
the Party.” Since then, children’s literature in the Soviet Union has always been 
under the Party’s “careful supervision and leadership”; for children as for adults, 
not a line can be published except by a a state publishing house and with the 
approval of the official censorship. 

Among Soviet writers of verse for children, Samuil Marshak, Kornei Chuk- 
ovsky and Sergei Mikhalkov enjoy both the greatest popularity and the greatest 
Party support and set the tone for their colleagues. In 1923, after the new regime 
had scrapped as “bourgeois” everything written for children before the Revo- 
lation, Marshak entered the,arena with a collection of verse entitled Dethi v kletke 
(“Young Animals in a Cage”). As the title suggests, the subject is the traditional 
one of animals, whether wild’or domestic—young elephants, monkeys, zebras, 


7 V.T. Skopin, Militarizm (Militarism), 2nd ed., Moscow, 1957, p. 391. (Skopin’s italics.) 
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lion and bear cubs, which the poet succeeds in presenting in a manner which 
shows some originality, with a humor entertaining for young readers and in a 
meter readily assimilable by them. This was followed by other verse tales of 
animals and birds, a story, “The Fire,” about the feats of firemen, a verse trans- 
lation of “The House That Jack Built,” and other stories. At that time, Soviet 
writers and poets enjoyed a certain measure of literary freedom and the first of 
Marshak’s publications in this field, for example, shows little that can be attrib- 
uted to any new Communist influence. In all these books, Marshak remained apolit- 
ical, relating to his young readers light-hearted anecdotes on subjects far removed 
from any kind of politics. Only toward the end of the twenties did he take up the 
“social challenge” issued by the Party. In 1929, there appeared from his pen a 

. long poem called “The War with the Dnieper,” about the building of ehe hydro- 
electric station Dneproges, in which he attempts, as the Communists say, to ` 
“reflect the emotional intensity [pafos] of creative work” during the period of the 
first Stalin five-year plan. He describes how 


Day and night, night end day 
The worker battles with the Dnieper, 


That the sun of Zaporozhe 
May rise and lighten all the land. 


Despite the fact that its author used all his skill, endowing it with a flexible 
meter, an expressive vocabulary and dynamic character, the poem failed to interest 
its young readers. The only public it pleased in every respect was the Party 
leadership. Gradually, however, Marshak began to assume the role of child edu- 
cator in the sense required by the Party. In contrast to many other writers, he did 
so cautiously, carefully, in order not to alienate his public with outpourings over- 
loaded with Communist content and phraseology. In “The Whole Year Round,” 
for example, which describes the most characteristic features of each month of 
the year, the following is said of November: 

The Seventh of November 

Is a red-letter day. 

Look through your window: 
Everything on the street is red. 
Flags wave by the gate 

Burning bright. 

See, a band is marching 

Where the streetcar ran yesterday. 
The entite people, young and old, 
Is celebrating its freedom. 

And my red balloon ts fying 
Straight up to heaven. 


Thus November, but only November, is treated. All the months are described 
in bright colors, cohcluding with a “salute from the tower of the Kremlin.” 

In a long poem called “The Post,” describing the work of the mailman, who 
brings pleasure to many recipient? of letters, Marshak portrays the Soviet mail- 
man as a cheerful, friendly creature whom everyone rushes out to greet: 
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It’s him, it’s him, 
The Leningrad postman! 


His British colleague comes out in somewhat different colors: 


Down Bobkin Street; down Bobkin Street 
Rapidly strides Mister Smith 
In his postman’s blue cap; 
He himself is thin as a lath. 
He goes to house No. 14, 
Bangs on the knocker 
«And says severely, 
“For Mister Zhitkov.” 


Brazil,*in the eyes of Communist propaganda, is an unhappy semicolonial 
country where evety worker leads a joyless existence, drudging away until his 


old &ge: , 
. Under the palms of Brazil, 
Exhausted by the heat, 
Gray-headed Bastho trudges along, 
The Brazilian postman. 


A ten-line poem makes play with the word'krasny, which today usually means 
“red” although in archaic and poetic use it also means “beautiful.” (This is’ the 
original meaning of Krasnaya ploshthad, known in English as “Red Square.”) 
Under the title of “Krasnaya stranitsa,” or “A Red Page,” the epithet is applied - 
to the summer, to the sun and, of course, to the Red Square, and the poem ends 
with the proud question, “What in the world is better or more beautiful?”—~More 
beautiful, that is, than the country in the center of which stands the Red Square. 
Another brief poem, “A Nocturnal Page, ” also draws children’s attention to the « 
emblems of Communist rule: 


Above the ancient embattled wall, 

Over the whole Soviet land, 

Shine like a ship’s lights 

Rubies on the towers of the Kremlin. 
Under the title “Who is He [i.e., the Komsomol personified]?” there is a long 
‘ eulogy of the Komsomol as owner of luxurious villas, ‘model sports arenas, 
steamers, factories, etc. Retelling in verse the old Russian tale of “The Volga and 
Vazuza,” Marshak adds a conclusion containing a note of Soviet patriotism: 
“Honor and glory to all Soviet rivers!” At every opportunity, he tries to put the, 
Soviet element in the most attractive light, including contrasts between life as it 
was in Tsarist Russia and as it is now in the Soviet Union. In “The Tale of the 
‘Tsar and the Cobbler,” the latter figure is presented as passing his life of toil in the 
utmost squalor, while the Tsar continually issues decrees that are remarkable for 
their stupidity and their harmfulness to the people. His outward appearance is 


also unattractive: 
: The Tsar comes out of his cabin, 
Barefoot, his hair awry;e 
His beard stretches down to his knees 
And he is up to his knees in water. 
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There is a similar note in the “Tale of the King and the Soldier”: 


“Can you get along without a king?” 
The soldier said: “Of course.” 

“And you without your guard?” 
“Well, no,” said the king. 


In this way, insidiously, as though incidentally, Marshak inserts in almost all 
his pieces little touches to indicate his loyalty to the Communist cause. Some of 
his work, however, contains rather more than mere touches of this kind. In the 
poem “Mister Twister,” for example, the poet’s usual light humor gives way to 
a biting sarcasm as he describes the adventures of this Amegican tourist, 


who 


Businessman and banker, e 
Owner of factories, 
Newspapers and steamships, 


Decided at his leisure 
To travel round the world. 


The principal event in his adventures is his meeting with a Negro in the Soviet 


hotel “Angleterre,” where 


Down the staircase 

Came a dark-skinned man, 
Dark as the sky 

On a moonless night. 


Since the Negro felt himself on an equal footing with others here in the Soviet 


Union, 


Resting a black hand on the balustrade, 
He walked calmly and smoked a pipe. 


Mr. Twister is shocked and begins to imagine hateful Negroes everywhere: 


Dark-skinned men were walking, 
Dark-skinned men were walking 
In the mirrors, each resembling the other. 


The indignant Mr. Twister sets off to hunt for a refuge in Leningrad where 
he will not have to meet Negroes, but after his efforts prove fruitless he is obliged 
to return to the “Angleterre,” where, not wishing to spend the night in a room 
next to that of the Negro, he falls asleep on a chair in the entrance hall. Here he 


has a “remarkable” dream 


Before him 1s his native America: 

A detached house by a little green square. 
An old servant opens the front door: 

“In America,” he says, “there’s no room.” 


—no room, that is, for racists like Mr. Twister. Stress is laid on the hopelessness 
of his future in America; all the world will be like the Soviet hotel, where 
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The room on the right 1s taken by a Chinese, 
The roonfon the left 1s taken by a Malay, 
The room above is taken by a Mongol, 

The room below by a mulatto and a creole. 


And so Marshak pays his tribute to Communist propaganda by accusing the 
Americans of segregation. Generally speaking, it becomes fairly clear that 
Marshak has devoted his talent, his skill and understanding of children’s psychol- 
ogy in considerable measure to the task of answering the Party’s “social 
challenges.” 


x 


While Marshak writes mainly for young schoolchildren, Kornei Chukovsky’s 
readers are still younger. dn prerevolutionary Russia, he was a brilliant critic and 
journalist; after the,Revolution, he switched over almost entirely to children’s 
literature, True, he had already in 1916 written his “Krokodila” (“The Croco- 
dile”), which immediately won wide popularity, but this was regarded as a mere 
irresponsible prank on the critic’s part, a respite from more serious matters. In 
the end, however, such “irresponsible pranks” turned out to be Chukovsky’s 
real business, which brought him even more fame than he had enjoyed as a critic. 


Chukovsky’s popularity among quite young children is due to his excellent 
grasp of their psychology, their understanding of language and their way of 
interpreting the world that surrounds them. He has made a careful study of what 
young children need, what they like and what bores them. Every line of his he 
tries to make entertaining, meaningful, couched in phrases that they can under- 
stand and endowed with a clear rhythm sometimes resembling that of the dance 
and with musical alliterations and rhymes that refuse to be overheard. He invents 
new words, just as children themselves do, weaving them into a kind of jocular 
folklore. Many of them are virtually meaningless, and this attracts his youngest 
readers. Often he indulges in a kind of reversal of reality, as in “The Muddle,” 
where 

Fishes stroll through the field, 
Toads fly across the sky, 
Mice catch the cat 

And put ıt in the mousetrap. 


The foxes set fire to the sea and 


For a long, long time the crocodile 
r Stewed the deep bluc sea 

With pies, and pancakes, 

And dried mushrooms. 


When the young child hears such nonsense verse, he is proud to be able to 
appreciate its jocular or fantastic character. Chukovsky himself has remarked in 
this connection: f 

The reason for the merriment which these nonsense verses inevitably provoke 
in a child [les in the fact that] they raise hiṣopinion of himself. And this reason 
is by no means unimportant, fora high opinion of himself means more to the child 
than anything else. 
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Indeed, the greater the absurdity of the actions of the characters irí such verse, 
the greater the satisfaction experienced by the child as he puts everything in its 
place and prides himself on his superiority to those performing such absurdities. 

Chukovsky’s books for children have considerable educative value. They 
teach the child to enjoy verse and appreciate each phrase, enrich its vocabulary 
and implant in its mind an aesthetic feeling. But they are also educative in another 
way. In the poem “Moidodyr” (literally, ““Wash-Threadbare”’), for example, 
children are impressed with the need for keeping themselves clean and tidy: 


Long live the scented soap, 


The fluffy towel, . 
The dentifrice . 
And the close-toothed comb! 
They ate warned against going out onto the street unaccompanied: y 
When darkness falls, 


Don’t go out of the gate: 
Whoever finds himself on the street 
Has lost his way and won’t come back. 


Doctor Aibolit (“Oh, it hurts!) selflessly, without thought of gain and often 
at the risk of his life hastens to render medical assistance to every creature 
requiring it, to relieve them of pain and suffering. Even the crocodile may be 
humane: in the poem “The Telephone,” it is an affectionate family man; in 
“Barmalei,” it saves the children by devouring the dreadful ogre. In another 
poem about a fly who invites other insects to a meal, the appearance of a spider 
provokes an appeal for help in distress: 

My dear guests, help! 
Kill the villainous spider! 
I have fed you 

And gtven you to drink: 
Don’t abandon me 

In my last hour! 


Thus, Chukovsky teaches his child readers, by means of simple examples 
that they can understand, to distinguish between good and evil, the intelligent 
and the stupid. In Chukovsky’s verse it is possible to find virtually everything 
that is intelligible to the very young mind and promotes the normal development 
of mind and feelings. On the other hand, it contains no trace of Communist 
idedlogy. This might seem perfectly natural, but in general Communist “proces- 
sing” in the Soviet Union begins almost as soon as the child is weaned. In 1934, 
writer Avdeenko announced at the First Congress of Soviet Writers: “The first 
word that I shall teach my child when it is born will be ‘Stalin P”? “Oktyabryata”— 
children of kindergarten age—were taught to sing the song “Thanks to Comrade 
Stalin.” Many other instances might be given. Nevertheless, Chukovsky refrains 
from following such examples, and this has provoked some Soviet critics to accuse 
him of being apolitical in his works for children, of leading them from “Soviet 

oe 
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’ reality” into a world of mere absurdity. These attacks were, however, cut short 
by the Party leaders themselves, who were satisfied with the ‘fact that Chukovsky 
provided a model for other children’s poets who, though willing enough to work 
for the Party, were lacking in the necessary skill. As one Soviet critic put it, “by 
relying on the... technique of writing children’s verse developed by Chukovsky,” 
they were able to familiarize young children with “contemporary motifs.” - 


It should be added, however, that the Party leaders have other reasons too for’ 
valuing Chukovsky highly. While skillfully and tactfully presenting his “apolitical”? 
but at the same time quite harmless verses to his young readers, Chukovsky, as 
journalist and student of literature, is careful to observe the Party line, -even 
though he i is nota Party member. Maiiy of his colleagues in literary criticism such 
- as Voronsky, Averbakh, Zelinsky, Lezhnev and Ermilov, although in general 
faithful to the Party line, have on more than one occasion committed “gross 
errors” and lapsed into “heresies” when the Party line switched too suddenly | for 
them; but Chukovsky shows great skill and caution in maneuvering so as to 
correct his position on such occasions. 


* 


The third of the writers we are considering here is Sergei Mikhalkov, who 
entered the field of children’s literature in 1935 at the early age of twenty-two. 
His first work of any size, “Uncle Stepa,” won him great popularity. Its hero, 
“the chief giant of all the giants in the district,” rapidly wins the affections of his 
readers. Mikhalkov says that at the deepest places in the river the water only 
comes up to Stepa’s knees; from the sidewalk, he can reach with his hand up to 
the attics of buildings; and when children’s kites have got tangled in the tele- 
graph wires, he disentangles them again. He saves a Ad from drowning, prevents 
, a train crash, rescues pigeons from a burning house... : at every opportunity, 
he tries to be useful, and so’ 


o 
All were fond of Uncle Stepa, 

And respected Uncle Stepa; 

He was the very best friend , 

Of all the children everywhere. 


“Uncle Stepa” was favorably received by the Party critics, who appreciated 
Mikhalkov’s spirited verse, light conversational style, easy familiarity and, what 
was most important for them, the “political topicality” of his poems, their con- 
cordance with the Party’s requirements. Uncle Stepa conducts himself as a model 
member of the Komsomol: he not only does his share of good turns for others, 
he is a parachutist, a marksman, and ends by joining the fleet:, 


And now the lads are proud— 

The Pioneers, the Oktyabryata— 

That they know a man in the Red Fleet, °° 
A real sailor. 


All children, says the poet, should take their example from Uncle Stepa as a 
` Komsomol member devoted to “Party and fatherland.” 
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Having with his very first work shown his preparedness and ability to place 
his remarkable talent at the disposal of the Party, Mikhalkov continued to write 
in the same vein. The poem “Svetlana” (1935) contains a hint of a “threat of 
war” and the assurance that Svetlana’s dream will not be disturbed: 


At the distant frontier post 
The sentry in the forest does not sleep... 


To the fighting in Spain in the early forties, Mikhalkov responds with a 
ballad, in which he relates how 


There lived three comrades 
In the little town of N. 

The three comrades 

Were captured by the fascists. 


The fascists try at first by persuasion, then by threats and finally by torture 
to force the three friends to renounce the cause of revolution and betray the 
secrets of the insurgent troops; but both the first and the second 


Died without uttering a word, 
Like a true hero. 7 


Only the third “failed to hold out and loosened his tongue.” Having thus 
prepared the reader for a disillusionment as regards the third of the three, 
Mikhalkov produces a surprise: 


“There’s nothing to talk about!” 
He said before he died. 


And so the thitd “loosened his tongue” merely in order to give a proud retort 
to the fascists before he too dies like a true hero. 


One of the demands made of the people by the Party is that one should be 
constantly on the alert. Mikhalkov obediently responds to this with the ballad 
“The Frontier,” which tells how vigilant schoolchildren in a border village 
assist the frontier police in discovering and detaining a “saboteur.” 


“Misha Korolkov” is about a-boy from whom the Japanese try to extract 
secret information about the island of Sakhalin, tempting him with chocolate 
and threatening him with the whip: 

i “You will tell us, we'll write ıt down, 
No one’s listening, we are alone.” 


Then Misha replied: 
“We don’t betray our own people.” 


Mikhalkov wrote a large number of poems in a spirit of Soviet patriotism 
during World War I, including, for example, “The Son,” about a dashing Soviet 
pilot, “The Parcel,” a kind of call to children to send gifts to soldiers at the front, ` 
and “Danila Kuzmich,” about the self-sacrificing work of a youth at a factory in 
wartime. After the war, he wrote a poem of over four hundred lines, “A True 
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Story for Children,” relating how the Communist Party “brought the Soviet 
people to victory over the Hitlerite hordes and offered it the good fortune of 
taking up peaceful creative work, the construction of Communism.” 


At about the same period, as the Party returned to Lenin in a spirit of especial 
awe, Mikhalkov produced a long poem entitled “In the Lenin Museum,” in 
which he portrays the Soviet people’s profound love for Vladimir Ilich and shows 
how “reverently everything recalling him is preserved.” Every little object in the 
museum is affectionately described. The kettle that Lenin used for making tea 
when hiding in the forests of Finland on the eve of the October Revolution 
prompts the lines: j 

ig We may not, probably, 
° Boil water in this kettle, 
But how we should like, my friends, 
To stand and gaze at that kettle! 


Speaking generally, one may say that Mikhalkov, who writes mainly for 
adolescents, knows how to be “topical,” how to respond to the Party’s demands, 
As one critic has put it, “whether by means of an attractive hero or a biting satire, 
in a heroic ballad or amusing fairy tale, he helps his readers to enter life with a 
charge of cheerful energy, some understanding of the greatness of their father- 
land and a faith in the wonderful future”’—the future, that is, of Communism. 
Admittedly, as the critics also point out regretfully, Mikhalkov’s skill is uneven: 
not infrequently we come across a colorless line, a lapse into monotony, didacti- 
cism, sheer undisguised journalism instead of artistic imagery. But all this is 
forgiven him on account of his subject matter: for the Communist Party, Mikhal- 
kov is a children’s poet to be highly valued. 


* 


These are the three principal figures in the field of children’s literature in the 
Soviet Union. Between them, they cover all ages from the very young to the 
adolescent. Both their style and their subject matter are typical to some extent 
of the work of all writers for children in the USSR. All of them, of whatever 
stature, have to bear in mind not only their young audiences but also the Party, . 
which keeps a watchful eye upon children’s as upon other literature as an impor- 
tant instrument for molding the man of the future. Any book may be printed in 
millions of copies, like those of the three writers we have been discussing, or in 
restricted editions or simply discarded as “discordant with the Communist era.” 

. Here, as elsewhere, there are also other means of encouraging the faithful execu- 
tants of the Party’s wishes and bringing pressure to bear on those who would 
claim some measure of literary freedom. Thus, even literature for children is made 
to serve the Party’s needs. 

° K. Domanenkov 
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REVIEWS 


The Periodical Press 


In addition to the glorification of the Revolution usual in the October issues 
of the Soviet periodical press and the traditional recapitulation of past achieve- 
ments as preparation for the anniversary in early November, this year’s pre- 
festivity issues also deal with highly topical questions. An example is Kommunist, 
whose leading article on “The Great October” refers to the tactics employed by 
Communist parties on their way to power. . 


A lesson of the Great October is that the waraag class and its avarft-garde, the 
Communist Party, must make themselves masters of all forms of revolutionary class. 
struggle and be prepared both for a peaceful and for a non-peaceful transition to 
socialism. The Bolshevik Party, although it made preparations in the revolutionary 
process for an armed uprising, nevertheless did not let slip the slightest opportunity 
of achieving a political coup d'état by peaceful means (Kommunst, 1963, No. 15, 
page 5). 

Reference is also made to the ideological struggle to which the first six months 
of this year were devoted. The role of the Party in this campaign is described as 
follows: 


. it put up effective resistance to attempts to extend the principle of peaceful 
coexistence between states with different soctal structures to the field of ideology 
and to insinuate into our society under this banner false conceptions of the “non-- 
Party nature” of art, the “absolute freedom of creative activity,” lack of principles 
[bezydetnosti| and indifference to politics, or the “conflict of the generations” (page 10). 


Alongside the enumeration of real and less real achievements, the journal- 
draws attention to an undesirable state of affairs on an important economic 
sector: 

As a result of unfavorable weather conditions, our country is unable this year 
to gather in the quantity of grain that had been expected. In these circumstances, 
the Party has appealed to the people to be more economical in its expenditure of 
grain for human consumption, for feeding livestock and for technical needs; it Has 
also been necessary to purchase grain for food abroad (pages 8—9). 


The main question dealt with by this article, however, is one which concerns 
foreign relations ‘and is at the same time a purely Party affair, viz., the Sino- 
Soviet dispute. In the light of the imminent anniversary of the October revolu- 
` tion and the review of pe achievements in constructing a socialist society, the ~ 
writers observe: 

All the greater [are] the sorrow and indignation provoked among the ranks of 
the internationaleCommunist and workers’ movement [and] among all honest 
people by the stand of the Chinese leaders, who are attempting to belittle and blacken 
the world-histortcal feat of the Sqviet people and slandering the Communist Party 
of the Soviet Union—the heroic party of Lenin—and the Soviet Union—the 
birthplace of the Great October (page 4). 
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It is this question to which the main section of the issue is devoted, under a 
general heading: “For the General Line of the World Communist Movement, 
Against Left-Wing Opportunism, Nationalism and Adventurism.” The chief 
item here is an editorial entitled, “Marxism-Leninism—Foundation of the Unity 
of the Communist Movement,” a detailed review of the conflict containing some 
points which previously had not been presented with such completeness. It is 
first of all pointed out that the disagreements between the Chinese leaders and 
the Communist movement have recently acquired especial importance and now 
concern the most varied aspects of Party life-theory, social and political life, 
foreign affairs and relatiofts with the socialist countries. It is emphasized that the 
Chinese Communists are occupying a Stalinist position: 


Our Chinese colleagues are no longer satisfied with the laws governing the 
development of the socialist camp. And so they are bent on reducing economic, 
Scientific, cultural and other contacts within this camp, undermining its unity. 
They are opposing all-out collaboration between the socialist countries and the 
international socialist division of labor, and advocating the creation of isolated 
national economies, justifying all this with references to “equality of rights” (page 
14). 


The Chinese Communists are accused of taking an arbitrary view of the rela- 
tions between the socialist countries insofar as they maintain that those of these 
countries which are economically the most advanced should wait for the others 
to catch up. This view is described in the article as a parasitic interpretation of 
proletarian internationalism and condemned as the result of an ambition on the 
Chinese Communists’ part to occupy a dominating position among these countries: 


Since with such views and positions it is hopeless to seek support from the 
socialist camp as a whole and the international working class, the Chinese leaders 
are trying to occupy the position of leader in the zone of the national-liberation 
movement, in order to have an opportunity of acting in the international arena in 
its name and exploiting it in their own interests. Hence the various demagogic 
theories of a “zone of revolutionary storms,” of the incompatibility between 
imperialism and the national-liberation movement as being decisive, or that precisely 
this movement will bring the working class salvation from capitalism and not it 
[the working class] itself, etc. Hence, too, the racialist notes in Chinese propaganda 
and conduct in the international arena (page 15). 


Declaring that the Twentieth and Twenty-Second Party Congresses, the de- 
Stalinization congresses, marked the beginning of a wide-scale advance against 
imperialism, the article regards the position taken up by the Chinese Communists 
as representing an attempt to prevent or hinder this advance. The position here 
may be summed up by saying that with de-Stalinization the Soviet Communist 
Party embarked on what may be described as a political NEP, insofar as it pursues 
the policy of coexistence and prefers peaceful means of comling to power. The 
Chinese Communist leaders attack this “NEP” and accuse the Soviet Communist 
leaders of betraying the revolutionary parties*of all other countries. Kommunist, 
of course, reacts rather sharply to these accusations: 
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Our Chinese colleagues are distorting the conclusions of the Twentieth Congress 
of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union. In particular, they declare that accord- 
ing to the decisions of the Twentieth Congress the revolution should be carried on 
only by peaceful parliamentary means, that such methods do not provide for the 
breakup of the old state machinery and the establishment of the dictatorship of the 
proletariat. But everyone who has recourse to the documents of [this] congress. . . 
will see that there is not a grain of truth in this assertion of Chinese propaganda 


(page 18). 


The Soviet leaders appear to be particularly vexed by the Chinese’ claims to 
have assumed the role of guardians of Communist theory, their assertions of 
loyalty to Lenin’s ideas and denial of such loyalty among Stalin’s successors. In 
reference to the fact that the Chinese position is finding some response among the 
Communist parties of certain other countries, the editors of Kommunist observe: 


In this connection, the circumstance 1s noteworthy that the Chinese theoreti@ans 
are imposing their line on other Communist parties ın matters that they have 
nothing to do with in their own experience and which should be settled by parties 
fighting under capitalism. It is, after all, a fact that not one of the Communist 
parties in the capitalist countries, that is, those parties whose task it will be to 
achieve a socialist revolution in their own countries, raises the question of a need , 
to revise the theory of revolution (page 24). 


The Chinese Communist Party’s ambitions to lead the Communist bloc loom 
large in Soviet accusations and provoke a condemnation of its entire tactical line 
.as “adventurist.” We read: 


Peking’s position in the Sino-Indian conflict amounts to direct connivance with 
imperialist plans to draw India into the aggressive blocs. The defenders of this 
position played into the hands of the imperialists and forces of reaction in India. 
The Sino-Indian conflict did tremendous damage to the cause of peace and socialism, 
to the development of the national-liberation movement (page 31). 


An important section of the article is devoted to the accusation of T'rotskyism 
leveled against the Chinese Communists. Since the many rehabilitations of indi- 
viduals and groups of persons condemned under Stalin do not include politicians 
charged under Stalin with left-or right-wing deviation, who, irrespectively of 
whether they were condemned justifiably or not, continue to be regarded by the 
Soviet Party leaders as “enemies of the people” and traitors to the Revolution, 
Kommunist’s linking the Chinese Communists with the Trostkyites amounts to a 
condemnation of this several-million-strong party as a traitorous organization. 
The charge of Trotskyism is based on three points, namely: 


First, the orientation toward a world war as a weapon of the revolution. Hence 
the adventurist tactics in international relations; 

Second, the line [directed] toward divorcing the national-liberation movement 
from the international workers’ movement and from the socialist countries; 

Third, the line [directed] toward instigating revolution, in fact exporting 
revolution, the absolutization of only one form of straggle—armed struggle. Hence 
the sectarian pseudorevolutionary propaganda and tactics (page 33). 
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Thus, the Chinese theoreticians’ political and ideological views are likened 
to the Trotskyist theory of permanent revolution, according to which the rev- 
olutionary movement cannot halt at any one particular point and even after the 
Communist program has been realized in its essentials clashes are still possible, 
even if it be (say) in the cultural sphere. It is hardly necessary to recall that this 
theory was-immediately rejected by the Party as a piece of apostasy. 

The article remarks that the Chinese leaders, while championing equality of 
rights among the various Communist parties, “unscrupulously ride roughshod 
over their rights and interests [and] slanderously portray brother parties inde- 
pendently developing and implementing their own policies.” The Kremlin leaders 
are especially indigfiant that Peking should on its own account issue directives 
to the Communist movement. An important circumstance is that there are 
Communists in some countries, including Western ones, who are more inclined 
to Support the Chinese position than the Soviet. Kommunist writes: 


The schismatic activity of Chinese emissaries ın Italy has given a fillip to the - 
galvanization of various groups of provocateurs: ın Rome, for example, there has 
come into existence a certain “Association of the Friends of People’s China,” which 
has declared its intention to hold a “revolutionary congress” in December and 
printed in bourgeois papers announcements of the hiring of propagators of Chinese 
materials. Groups of Trotskyists and other rabble have revived their activities 
(pages 37—38). 

Finally, we are told that the Communists of Peking are continuing the Stalin 
cult and are deliberately falsifying the history of the revolutionary movement. 
For several years, a cult of Mao Tse-tung has been practiced in the Chinese 
Communist Party and this is why we hear so much from Peking about fidelity 
to Marxism-Leninism. Mao has, we are told, created a Chinese or Asiatic form 
of Marxism which is doing untold harm to the international Communist move- 
ment and is leading to a schism. 


* 


This question occupies a central position in an article on “The Philosophy of 
Petty Bourgeois Hopelessness,” by Secretary Ceneral of the Communist Party of 
Canada Lesley Morris, who says: 


On every question—about the nation, the peasantry, strategy, Party construc- 
tion, literature and culture, military affairs, finance and economics, methods of 
work, philosophy—, Mao has not only applied Marxism to new conditions, but has 
developed it further. He has created a Chinese, or an Asiatic, form of Marxism 
(page 49). 

- Taking the Soviet side, Morris continues: 


The Chinese leaders assert that to consider peaceful coexistence a fundamental 
question: of the policy of the working class ın the field of international relations is 
tantamount to treachery. But then thermonuclear warfare remains as the alternative. 
To deny the policy of peaceful coexistence and the possibility of the victory of 
socialism on the basis of the class struggle of the workers without a war ts not only 
childish but downright betrayal of the cause of socialism (page 55). 
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The author advises the “colleagues in Peking’ who would shift the general 
line of world Communism to the left to return to the positions of classical Marx- 
ism, “from which they quote with such enthusiasm but the essence of which 
they have obviously failed to grasp.” 


Another article in this series is that by V. Evdokimov, “Left-wing Opportun- 
ism is the Enemy of Marxism,” which supplies one more epithet for the Chinese 
Communists’ policies—opportunism. Evdokimov begins by observing that the 
Marxist-Leninists have many years’ experience behind them in opposing various 
distortions of the theory they stand for. For a century, the author says, they have 
succeeded in preserving the purity of Marxist teaching. But now a new danger 
has appeared: r 


e 
A particular danger of contemporary left-wing opportunism lies also 1n the fact 
that it has infected the leadership of a Communist party which 1s in power in a large 
state (page 58). 


Like the preceding writer, Evdokimov concentrates his readers’ attention on 
the point that the Chinese Communist leaders are reluctant to follow the Soviet 
Communist Party in foreign affairs. He says: 


The left-wing opportunists ignore the circumstance that the policy of peaceful 
coexistence gains time in the economic competition between socialism’and capitalism, 
an inevitable modification of the balance of power in favor of socialism and to the 
detriment of imperialism; they underestimate the tremendous revolutionizing 
influence exerted on the progress of the peaceful development of the achievements 

- of the socialist countries, especially the successes of their economic construction 
and the improvement of the population’s living standard; they refuse to recognize 
that the uninterrupted growth in the might of world socialism means an enhance- 
ment of the opportunity to bridle the imperialist aggressors . .. (page 63). 


After these reproaches leveled against the ““opportunists” in general, the author 
proceeds to call a spade a spade: 


The Chinese dogmatists, in departing from the elementary demands of Marxism- 
Leninism, are attempting to find classes hostile to socialism even ın Soviet society, 
which 1s building Communism; they have concocted a theory according to which, 
it appears, rogues, hooligans, parasites and embezzlers of public property constitute 
a special class (page 64). 


According to the author, Chinese dogmatism is “revisionism turned inside 
out,” which is pushing the working-class movement onto reformist paths and 
leading it away from Marxism-Leninism. China’s enormous Communist Party, 
he says in his conclusion, has been transformed into a nest of sectarianism de- 
fending left-wing tendencies: 


The left-wing opportunists, having produced their own particular platform and 
developing their schismatic operations on a broader scale, are in effect disarming 
the world liberation movement, not only ideologically and politically but also 
organizationally; they are undermining the unity of the socialist camp and the world 
Communist movement (page 66). 
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Finally, the section on Sino-Soviet relations includes an article by V. Korionov 
on “The Duty and Responsibility of Communists vis-a-vis History,” in which 
the Chinese are once more accused of indulging in adventurism on the question 
of war and peace. The author dwells on the horrors of thermonuclear warfare 
and the destruction it would bring in its wake, and declares that the Chinese 
Communists are counting on benefiting from a conflict between the Soviet 
Union and the USA: 


Peking’s attitude during the Caribbean crisis of 1962... was by no means the 
attitude of a reliable fighting ally in the struggle with frantic imperialism. The 
attitude of the Chinese leaders was at the same time provocatory and capitulatory. 
It was provocatory ‘with regard to the Soviet Union and the other socialist countries, 
for, whfile advocating a policy of “force against force [ostrie profi ostriya],” the 
Chinese Party leaders in effect were pursuing the aim of involving the Soviet Union 
im a conflict with the United States of America (page 71). 


Another of the charges leveled against the Chinese Communists is that they 
are trying to isolate themselves from the rest of the world. Here the author 
diplomatically omits to mention the fact that throughout the thirty years of 
Stalin’s rule the Soviet Communist Party itself pursued a similar policy by 
raising an iron curtain on its borders and building socialism in one country. Now 
that the Chinese Communists are virtually passing through a stage which their 
Soviet counterparts already have behind them, they are accused of indulging in 
harmful conservatism. 


It is not surprising to find that the Sino-Soviet dispute is also being aired 
in the arena of international Communism, where the Soviet Communists have an 
opportunity of discrediting their Chinese colleagues by involving the Communist 
parties of a number of other countries in the dispute. A means of doing so is 
provided by the central organ of the international Communist movement Problems 
of Peace and Socialism, which is published in Prague in a number of languages (in 
English as The World Marxist Review) and is controlled by the Soviet Party Central 
Committee. As a rule, this journal places its columns at the disposal of the leaders 
of various Communist parties for the discussion of topical Party problems, and 
the October issue is largely taken up with articles dealing to a greater or lesser 
extent with the Sino-Soviet conflict. The secretary general of the Communist 
Party of Australia has an article on “Creative Marxism as the Foundation of 
Revolutionary Practice,” which is entirely devoted to the accusations leveled 
against the Chinese Communists. The author declares: 


At the present moment, the main danget for the Communist movement is 
linked with that “special position” which the leadership of the Communist Party of 
China has occupied (Problemy mira 1 sotsializma, 1963, No. 10, page 9).} 


While admitting the possibility of taking various appreaches to political 
problems, the author regards the position taken up by the Chinese Communists 
as inadmissible and harmful. In his view, they have deviated from the general 

1 Unless the English title is given, quotations from this journal have been translated. 
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line adopted by all the Communist and workers’ parties of the world in all the 
most important points: ` 

. the present leaders of the Communist Party of China, by opposing the 

apreed line of the international Communist movement, have gone*far beyond the 


bounds of ideological discussion and embarked on a political struggle with other 
socialist countries and the majority of Communist parties (page 10). 


Thus, the actions of the Chinese leaders are regarded as constituting deliberately 
schismatic tactics, or even as proceeding from a claim to be the sole interpreters 
of the truths of Marxism-Leninism. In the name of Australian Communists, the 
author declares: 


The pretensions of the Chinese leaders to a:monopoly on Marxist-Leninist 


exegesis make it particularly necessary now that all parties should examine Marxist’ 
theory unitedly and independently (page 11). e 


The author concludes with the advice that the Chinese Communists abandon 
their “Sinicized Marxism,” adding that the Communist Party of Australia holds. 
to other principles. 


No less energetically does the secretary general of the Progressive Working 
People’s Patty of Cyprus write as author of a leading article in the same issue. 
He points out that the Chinese Communists are striving to create their own zone 
- of influence, and sharply accuses them and their Albanian colleagues of refusing’ 
to conform with the line of the Soviet Communist Party: 


In effect, they [the leaders of the Communist Party of China and Albanian 
Labor Party] concentrated all their fire, not against the main enemy, imperialism, 
but developed a campaign of accusations and abuse against the Communist Party. 
of the Soviet Union and the USSR (page 6). 


During its century of existence, Marxism has known plenty of discord, dis- 
unity and “revision.” The division into Bolsheviks and Mensheviks occurred 
during the very first stage. When the Communists seized power in the Russian 
Empire, this served as a stimulus for the emergence of various diversionary 
groups within the ruling party. But all this went on within one party and one 
country, and in the end a semblance of unity was created which was due not so. 
much to genuine unity of views as to Stalin’s reign of terror. The Sino-Soviet’ 
dispute, on the other hand, is of a somewhat different character, being a dispute 
between the two largest of the Communist-ruled countries, in which some part 
is clearly played by such elements as national mentality, economic interest and 
Party fervor—i.e., a desire to further the influence of one’s own party. Whether ' 
- the schism will lead to a violent conflict is a question which it is not. the place 
here to discuss, but that the schism exists is clear from passages in the Communist 
press such as those we have quoted. 

i A. Gaw 


Publications of the Institute for 
the Study of the USSR: 


DERGI, No. 33, 1963, 80 pp. (in Turkish.) 


This issue contains four articles which were 
papers read at the 1963 Institute Conference on 
Soviet Literature: “National Literatures in the 
Soviet Union,” by Anthony Adamovich; “Present- 
Day Turkestani Literature,” by Veli Zunun; 
“The National Character of the Resistance Move- 
ment in Soviet Azerbaidzhani Literature,” by 
Suleyman Tekiner, and “A Decade of Soviet 
Ukrainian Literature,” by I. Koshelivets. Two 
further articles are: “The C8mmunist System and 
the Underdeveloped Countries,” by A. Kashin, 
and “Crime Among Soviet Youth,” by Y. P. 
Murongnko. 

There 1s also a report of the Institute’s Fifteenth 
Annual Conference and of its General Assembly; 
an obituary of Professor Aytek Namitok, and a 
Chronicle of Fyents, 


* 


STUDIES ON THE SOVIET UNION 
(New Series), Vol. III, No. 1, 1963, 168 pp. 
(in English.) 

The issue opens with Prof. Wiliam B. Ballis’s 
“Recent Soviet Relations with India,” a detailed 
survey of the fluctuations in the Soviet attitude 
toward India before and after that country 
attained independence, during the Korean war 
and the Sino-Indian border conflict, as seen 
through official visits and pronouncements and 
instructions given to the Communist Pagty of 
India. : 

“Moscow and Peking,” by Alexander Kashin, 1s 

an attempt to refute the theory that the Stno- 
Soviet conflict is really non-existent and is merely 
a put-up show to confuse the anti-Communist 
camp. 
In “Khrushchev and Stalin on the Intensified 
Class Struggle,” Dietrich Moller and Ulrich Picht 
analyse the views of Stalin and Khrushchev 
respectively on the question whether the class 
struggle will cease or continue after the construc- 
tion of Communism has been completed. 

In “The Social Consequences of Automation 
in the USSR,” Sergei Voronitsyn discusses the 
problems raised by automation as regards Com- 
munist ideology and Party plans for building a 
Communist society. 

“Soviet Agriculture in 1962,” by Alexander 
Arkhimoyich, “Soviet State Farms,” by Symon 
Kabysh, and “Mass Training of Skilled Agrı- 
cultural Workers in the USSR,” by Ivan Bakalo, 


analyse the various-aspects of the crisis in Soviet 
agriculture in recent years and the main causes 
of this crisis. 

In “The Development of Soviet Economic 
Science,” Roman Zybenko discusses the efforts 
of Soviet economists to elaborate theoretical 
foundations for the Soviet economic system in 
accordance with Party instructions. 


The conflict between tendencies in the Soviet 
Union on the one hand to suppress non-Russian 
literature altogether and on the other to maintain 
and develop the literatures of the national 
minorities 1s discussed by Mukhail Andreev in 
“The Party and the Literature of the Non- 
Russian Peoples.” 


“The Image of China in Soviet Literature,” 
by Vera Aleksandrova, is a survey of Soviet views 
and attitudes on China as seen through Sayet 
literature. 

“A Survey of Soviet Philosophy in 1962” is a 
continuation of Constantine Olgin’s review of 
developments in Soviet philosophy based on the 
1962 issues of Voprosy filosofii. This article covers 
the general aspects of the new Party Program, 
ethics, atheism and aesthetics. 

Finally, Pran Nath Agarwala discusses “The 
Soviet Attitude Towards the Chinese Attack on 
India,” showing that the USSR’s apparent 
friendship for India is only meant to serve the 
interests of the international Communist move- 
ment, 

Books and periodicals reviewed include the 
1961—62 issues of Zheleznodorozbny transport 
(reviewed by S. E. Kirsanov); Klaus Westen’s 
Due rechestheoretischen und rechtspolttischen Ansichten 
Joseph Stalins (Andreas Bilinsky); John A. Arm- 
strong’s Ukrainian Nationalism (Panas Fedenko); 
A. Y. Boyarsky’s Matematiko-chonomicheskie ocherki 
(Roman Zybenko), Sibirsky geografichesky sbornth 
(Y. A. Taskin); and A. G. Ivakhnenko’s Tekbasch- 
eskaya kibernetika (B. Abramenko). 

The issues closes with “Institute News and 
Notes.” 

* 


PANAS FEDENKO, Khrushchev’s New History 
of ths Soviet Communist Party, Series I (Printed 
Editions), No. 48, 1963, 200 pp. (In English.) 

This is a revised and supplemented edition, im’ 
English, of the book which was first published 
by the Institute in 1960 in Russian as Nowapa 
“Istoria KPSS” (A New History of the CPSU). 
The list of chapters is the same, except that one 
has been added to deal with the considerably 
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revised edition of the History issued in 1962, two 
years after the original version of the present book 
had been published. 


` 


PROBLEMES SOVIÉTIQUES, No. 6, 1963, 
14 pp. (In French.) 


The greater part of this issue is composed of 
articles first published in the issue of Studies on 
the Sovtet Union (New Series, Vol. I1, No. 3) which 
was devoted to the decade following the death 
of Stalin, These are (in the order of their publica- 
tion here and with their original English utles and 
authors’ spellings) “A Decade of Soviet Foreign 
Policy,” by Stefan Stolte; “The Soviet Communist 
Party,” by Herman Achminow; “The Sovict 
Armed Forces,” by Joseph Baritz; “Economic 
Policy,” by Evgeny Glovinsky ; “Ihe Nationality 
Question,” by Panas Fedenko; “Soviet Fduca- 
tion,” by L N. Shumilin; “Soviet Philosophy,” 
by Constantine Olgin; and “The Post-Stalin Era,” 
by Yury Marin. ' 
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There ts also an mucle by G. K, Gins taken 
from the Institute’s Uchene zapiski (Vol. 1 No. 1), 
entitled “Russia Before and After the War of 
1812 in Soviet Historical Literature.” The issue 
concludes with a review by L. Mikirtetchian of an 
atlas of the Soviet Socialist Republic of Armenia. 


a 


ESTUDIOS SOBRE LA UNION SOVIE- 
TICA, No. 6, 1963, 100 pp. (In Spanish.) 

This issue is Lirgely taken up with an article by 
Chilean journakst Alberto Baeza Flores entitled 
“The USSR and Cuby: History and Criticism of 
the ‘Tactics of the Communist Party of Cuba,” 
which attempts to make good the absence of any 
study in Spantsh of the relation between the 
Cuban revolution and its Sovict model. ‘The only 
other article is that by Y.Mironenko which 
appeared in the Bulletin under the title “Counsel 
for the Defense.” 

There is also a report of the Institute’s Fifteenth 
Annual Conference, held in July 1963 on the 
subject, “Literature and Soviet Reality.” 


CHRONICLE OF EVENTS 


(As reported by the Sovist Press and Radio) 


October 1963 


1 Opening ın Leningrad of plenary session of 
International Technical Committee for Gen- 
efators within framework of International 
Conference on Large Electric Power Networks 
and Systems. USSR represented by group 
of scientists headed by Academician M. P. 
Kostenko. 

Parliarfentary delegation from Sierra Leone, 
headed by Speaker of the House of Represen- 
tetives, arrives in Moscow at invitation of 
Supreme Soviet. 


2 Meeting held in Soviet Party Central Com- 
mittee between Central Committee secretaries 
L. L Brezhnev, N. V. Podgorny and B. N. 
Ponomarev and delegation from Central 
Committee of (West) German Communist 
Party (outlawed in Western Germany; tts 
Central Committee headquarters are in Eastern 
Germany), headed by its first secretary Max 
Retmann, to discuss current problems affecting 
the world Communist movement. 

Death of Chief Marshal of Aviation P. F. 
Zhigatev. 

Publication of speech delivered by Khrush- 
chev in Krasnodar to North Caucasian agri- 
cultural workers on September 26. 

First Deputy Chairman of USSR Council of 
Ministers A. N. Kosygin receives general 
secretary of UNO conference on trade and 
development Raúl Prebisch, currently in 
Moscow. 

Arrival ın Moscow of Austrian State 
Secretary of the Trade Ministry for opening 
of Austrian Exhibition of Instruments and 
Machines, to be held on October 4—16. 


Chilean senator Eduardo Fre arrives in USSR 
at invitation of Supreme Soviet. 

Japanese Agriculture and Forestry Minister 
Munenort Akagi and entourage arrive in Mos- 
cow on unofficial visit. 


Agreement on economic and technical cooper- 
ation between USSR and Algeria signed in 
Moscow by Chairman of State Committee of 
Council of Ministers for Foreign Economic 
Relations 5. A. Skachkov for the USSR and 
National Defense Minister Colonel Boumé- 
dienne for Algeria. 


Arrival in Moscow of senator Aorgo Stein- 
bruck, head of Brazilian parliamentary dele- 
gation, 


Report that Nigerian delegation headed by 
Nigerian health minister has arrived ın Mos- 
cow at invitation of Soviet Health Ministry. 

Report that general secretary of Ghana’s 
Committee of Advocates for Peace has arrived 
in Moscow at invitation of Soviet Committee 
for the Defense of Peace. 

Report that British Foreign Office has 
refused visas to writers and Supreme Soviet 
deputies A. Korneichuk and V. Vasilevskaya, 
who had intended to go to London as personal 
guests of the Soviet Chargé d’Affaires in 
Great Britain, 

Delegation of Revolutionary Council of 
Union of Burma, headed by Burmese Minister 
of Information and Culture, arrives in USSR 
on official visit at invitation of Soviet govern- 
ment. 


Publication of open letter from Party Central 
Committee and Council of Ministers urging 
all those concerned to increase production of 
mineral fertilizers and chemical plant protec- 
tion means in order that yields of grain and 
other crops may also be increased. 

Report that Finnish firm is building under- 
ground hydroelectric power station, to begin 
generating current in last quarter of 1964, 
inside Smolyanaya Varaka mountain on banks 
of river Tuloma (Kola Peninsula) according 
to plans drawn up by Lengidroproekt. Water 
reservoir about 745 squate kilometers in area 
and having capacity of almost 4,000,000,000 
cubic meters to appear in connection with 
power station’s construction, 

Publication of joint Soviet-Algerian com- 
muniqué in connection with stay of Algerian 
governmental delegation in USSR from Sep- 
tember 30 to October 5 at invitation of Soviet 
government. è 


Putting into operation of Kachkanar Mining 
amdi Concentrating Combine (Urals), whose 
first section is to produce millions of tons of 
ore pet year. 
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Publication of final communiqué of Third 
World Congress of Journalists, which began 
on September 23 m Algters. 

Soviet delegation headed by Chairman of 
Council of Union of Supreme Soviet I. V. 
Spiridonov and including Deputy Foreign 
Minister Y. A. Malik leaves Moscow by air for 
Buenos Aires at invitation of Argentine 
government to take part in soauguration 
ceremonies for President Arturo Ika. 

Engineers, technicians and workers engaged 
in construction of Aswan High Dam arrive at 
Bratsk Hydroelectric Power Station to gain 
experience in dam construction, 

Opening ın Tiflis of All-Union Conference 
of Mathematicians on Probability Theory and 
Mathematical Statistics, attended by five 
hundred prominent Soviet experts on proba- 
bility theory, as well as guests from Czecho- 
slovakia, Bulgaria, Sweden, the USA, Western 
Germany and other countries. Conference to 
last one week and include over 200 reports. 


8 Kosygin receives chairman of board of Cana- 
dian Imperial Bank of Commerce, Mr. N. J. 
McKinnon, at latter’s request. 

Construction started on second section of 
electric power station at Nazarovo (Kras- 
noyarsk Krai), 

Opening of Sixth Congress of Trade Union 
of Agricultural and State Purchasing Workers 
and Employees. Report on work of trade 
union’s central committee given by its chatr- 
man and secretary of All-Union Central 
Council of Tiade Unions I. F. Shkuratov. 
Speech delivered by chairman of All-Union 
Central Council of Trade Unions and candidate 
member of Presidium of Party Central Com- 
mittee V, V, Grishin. 


Arrival in Moscow of Pakistan’s new ambas- 
sador to USSR. 

Chairman of State Committee for Fisheries, 
Minister of USSR A. A. Ishkov, flies to 
Copenhagen on return visit. 

Report of signing in Cairo of protocol on 
delivery of equipment for radio-engineering 
factory, to produce 100,000 transistor radios 
and 40,000 television sets per year, now being 
built in UAR with Soviet aid. 


10 Report that delegation from Soviet Federation 


of Aviation Sport headed by vice president 
of International Aviation Federation, test pilot 
V Kokkinakt, has left for Mexico by air to 
attend Fifty-Sixth General Conference of 
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il 


International Aviation Federation opening on 
October 12. Space pilots Y. Gagarin and V. 
‘Tereshkova also to take part. 

Delegation from Revolutionary Council of 
Union of Burma arrives in Moscow. 


Publication of Khrushchev’s note to President 
Kennedy and Prime Minister Macmillan on 
coming into force of nuclear test ban treaty on 
October 10, and also joint communiqué of 
USA, USSR and Great Britain in this regard. 
Presiden «ef Supreme Soviet Presidium 
L. L Brezhnev, accompanied by chairman of 
Council of Ministers of Uzbek SSR R. Kur- 
banov and others, leaves Mosco for Kabul 
on official visit at invitation of King of 
Afghanistan. ° 


12 Publication of explanation by Soviet Foreign 
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Ministry of Adenauet’s proposal for ten-year 
truce which he mentioned on West German 
television on October 3. 

Start of construction on Naryn of Toktogul 
Hydroelectric Power Station, whose 200- 
meter-high dam will result in appearance of 
artificial lake with a capacity of 19,000,000,000 
cubic meters. 

Delegation from Norwegian Communist 
Party, including its political secretary J. Vogt 
and secretariat member and chief editor of 
Party newspaper “Friheten” R. Larsen, arrives 
in Moscow at invitation of Soviet Party 
Central Committee, 

Soviet Health Minister S. V. Kurashov 
receives Indian Health Minister Sushila Nayar 


in Moscow. 


Appearance of first issue of new scientific 
journal Koswicheskie issledovaniya (Cosmic Re- 
search), published by USSR ‘Academy of 
Sciences. 


14 Commencement ın Soviet Foreign Trade 


Ministry of Soviet-Finnish talks on signing of 
protocol on trade exchange for 1964. Soviet 
delegation headed by Foreign Trade Minister 
N. S. Patolichev, Finnish delegation by Trade 
and Industry Minister T. Wiberheimo, 

Patholichev receives Kenya trade mission, 
headed by Kenya Minister of Trade and 
Industry, to discuss establishment of trade 
telations between the two countries. 

Opening in Tiflis of all-Union seminar on 
creative aspects of journalism. 


15 Opening in Moscow of Ninth Session of 


Comecon Executive Committee, 


16 


17 


18 


19 


Report that oxygen converter shop at Nizhny 


Tagil Metallurgical Combine has been put ` 


into operation. 

Opening in Moscow of Japanese exhibition 
of metalworking machines. 

Joint Soviet-Afghan communiqué signed in 
Kabul by Brezhnev and King Mohammad 
Zahir Shah of Afghanistan in connection with 
conclusion of Brezhnev’s visit. 


Announcement that boarding school for 


children gifted in mathematics and physics 
is being set up in Moscow. School designed for 
360 sentor-grade students. Simular schools being 
set up ingLeningrad, Novosibirsk and Kiev. 

Putting into operation of first section of 
350-kilometer-long North Crimean Canal, 
which starts at village of Ptakhovka (near 
Kakhovka) and will run past Dzhankoi and 
Feodosiya to Kerch, 

Signing ın Kabul of Soviet-Afghan agree- 
ment on rendering of technical assistance by 
USSR to Afghanistan in the extraction and 
exploitation of natural gas from deposits in 
northern part of the country. 

State Committee for Trade attached to 
National Economic Council (Sovnarkhoz) of 
the USSR reconstituted as Unton-republic 
State Committee of the Council of Ministers of 
the USSR for Trade. 

Opening in Moscow of combined plenary 
meeting of boards of Composers’ Unions of 
USSR, RSFSR and Moscow. Reports given 
by first secretary of board of USSR Composers’ 
Union T. N. Khrennikov, first secretary of 
RSFSR Composers’ Union D. D. Shostakovich 
and chairman of board of Moscow Composers’ 
Union V. I. Muradeli. 


Launching of Soviet artificial Earth satellite 
“Kosmos-20.” 

USSR-Kenya trade talks in Soviet Foreign 
Trade Ministry. 

Publication of report by Central Statistical 
Authority on fulfillment by Soviet industry of 
state plan for third quarter and first three 
quarters of 1963. 

Death of Galina Nikolaeva, writer and 
member of board of USSR Writers’ Union. 


Reception in Moscow by deputy chairman of 
USSR Council of Ministers and chairman of 
State Committee for Coordinating Scientific 
Research K. N. Rudnev of delegation from 
Federation of British Industries headed by 
Courtaulds’ scientific research director arid the 
Federation’s technical director. 


22 Announcement that 


First Soviet radio broadcast ın Sinhalese for 
Ceylonese listeners opened by chairman of 
State Committee for Sound and Television 
Broadcasting M. A. Kharlamov, bringing to 
44 the number of foreign languages in which 
the USSR broadcasts to foreign countries. 


20 Talks in Moscow between Soviet Party 


Central Committee representatives and Nor- 
wegian Communist Party delegation. 


21 Mrs. Sirimavo R. D. Bandaranaike, Prime 


Minister of Ceylon, arrives in Moscow on 
official visit at invitation of Soviet government. 


Soviet governmental 
trade delegation headed by First Deputy 
Minister of Foreign Trade S. A. Borisov has 
left Moscow by air for trade talks in USA. 

Announcement of opening in Erevan of 
International Regional Seminar on Domestic 
Hygiene, convened in accordance with pro- 
gram of World Health Organization and 
attended by representatives from Europe, 
Asia, Africa and Latin America, 

Signing in Moscow by representatives of 
Comecon countries who attended Ninth 
Session of Comecon Executive Committee of 
agreement on multilateral accounting in con- 
vertible rubles and esteblishment of Inter- 
national Bank for Economic Cooperation. 


23 Arrival in Moscow on official visit at invitation 


of Soviet government of chairman of Council 
of Ministers and Minister of Foreign and 
Court Affairs of Nepal Dr. Tulsi Gir. f 

Announcement that an all-Union seminar 
and conference devoted to the education of 
the Soviet people in a patriotic spirit has been 
held in Moscow. Participants included prop- 
aganda workers from All-Union “Knowl- 
edge” Society (formerly All-Union Society for 
the Dissemination of Political and Scientific 
Knowledge) and DOSAAF, and represen- 
tatives of Soviet War Veterans’ Committee 
and Soviet Army and Navy Officers’ Clubs. 
Speech by Deputy Defense Minister Marshal 
of the Soviet Union I. Kh. Bagramyan. 

RSFSR Supreme Soviet Presidium approves 
decree “On the Introduction of Additions and 
Changes into the Statute on Comrades’ Courts,” 
which widens the competence of the comrades’ 
courts, gives them the right to apply certain 
measures to an accused person, permits their 
estgblishment ın groups of less than fifty 
persons and extends the duration of their 
powers from one to two years. 
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Delegation of USSR Supreme Soviet headed 
by ‘deputy. chairman of Supreme Soviet 
Presidium and charman of Uzbek Supreme 
Soviet Presidium Y. S. Nasriddinova leaves 
Moscow for Accta on return visit to Ghana 


at invitation of Ghana’s National Assembly. 


Public meeting held in Moscow to commem- 
orate 18th anniversary of UNO. 

Deputy Chairman of Supreme Soviet Presid- 
tum D. S. Korotchenko receives credentials 
from new Pakistani Ambassador in Kremlin. 

Delegation of Society for Cultural Relations 
Between the USSR and Iran arrives in Teheran 


` for celebration of 20th anniversary of Iran 


Society for Cultural Relations with the USSR. 


First plenary meeting of recently founded 
Soviet Committee for Cultural Relations with 
Compatriots Abroad held in Moscow, attended 
by representatives of public organizations and 
chairmen of Ukrainian, Lithuanian, Belorussian, 
Latvian, ‘Estonian, Georgian and Uzbek 
republican sections for cultural relations with 
compatriots abroad. Meeting approves regula- 
tions allowing any Soviet public organization 
to enter committee and elects committee 
presidium, V. M. Malyaev being elected 
committee chairman. 

Reception in Kremlin by Khrushchev of 
large group of participants in Third World 
Congress of Journalists, now in Moscow at 
invitation of USSR Journalists’ Union. 

Ratification instruments for protocol signed 
in Accra on March 4, 1963, regarding Soviet- 
Ghanaian agreements of August 4, 1960, and 
November 4, 1961, on technical and economic 
cooperation exchanged by Soviet Deputy 
Foreign Minister Y. A. Malik and Ghanaian 
Ambassador. 

Signing of joint Soviet-Nepalese communi- 
qué by Khrushchev and Tulsi Giri. 


Delegation of French Socialist Party headed 
by its general secretary Guy Mollet arrives in 
Moscow at invitation of Soviet Party Central 
Committee. 

Announcement that International Confer- 
ence of Chemists, attended by representatives 
of USSR, Western Germany and other coun- 
tries, has opened at Merseburg (Eastern 
Germany). . 

Thirteenth plenary session of All-Union 
Central Council of Trade Unions held to 
discuss otganization of Thirteenth Congress 
of USSR Trade Unions. 


27 Publication of Khrushchev’s discussion of 


28 


29 


October 25 with participants of Third World 
Congress of Journalists. 


Announcement that nine-man delegation of 
Ghana’s Convention People’s Party, headed by 
national secretary of the Party’s bureau for 
ideology, has arrived in Moscow at invitation 
of Party Central Committee, 


Start of construction in Moscow of new 
building for USSR State Picture Gallery, to 
be 256 meters long and 93 meters wide. 


Thirteenth Congress of USSR Unions opened 
in Moscow by chairman of All-Union Central 
Council of Trade Unions V.V. Grishin. 
Congress attended by delegations and observers 
from 80 countries, including delegateon of 
World Federation of Trade Untons. Agenda: 
Report on activities of All-Union Central 
Council of Trade Unions and tasks facing 
Soviet trade unions; report of Auditing 
Commussion; changes in Regulations of Soviet 
trade untons; elections to All-Union Central 
Committee of Trade’ Unions and to Auditing 
Commusston. 

Announcement that medical institute has 
been opened at Tyumen, bringing number of 
medical colleges in RSFSR to 45. 

Signing of joint Soviet-Ceylonese communi- 
qué, 

Soviet Deputy Foreign Minister S. G. Lapin 
and Turkish Ambassador to USSR Fahri 
S. Koruturk exchange ratification instruments 
in Moscow for Soviet-Turkish agreement con- 
ceming existimg radio-telegraph service and 
establishment of wire telephone communi- 
cations between the two countries, signed in 
Ankara on June 9, 1962, 


Publication of Grishin’s report at Thirteenth 
Congress of USSR Trade Unions. 

Forty-fifth anniversary of All-Union Leninist 
League of Young Communists (Komsomol). 

Departure by air for Algiers, to attend 
celebrations on occasion of ninth anniversary 
of start of Algerian revolution, of Soviet 
governmental delegation headed by Foreign 
Trade Minister N. S. Patolichev, Party delega- 
tion headed by Central Committee member and 
first secretary of Azerbaidzhan Party Central 
Committee V. Y. Akhundov, and represent- 
atves of All-Union Central Council of Trade 
Unions, Committee of USSR Youth Organiza- 
tions and Committee of Soviet Women. 


30 Announcement that Soviet film delegation 


headed by writer Serge: Mikhalkov has left 
for USA by air to attend International Film 
Festival in San Francisco. 

Khrushchev receives Laotian Premier Prince 
Souvanna Phouma in Moscow for discussions, 
also attended by Foreign Minister A. A. 
Gromyko and others. 

- Termination in Moscow of All-Army 

Meeting of Ideological Workers, held by Main 
Political Directorate of Soviet Army and Navy 
and attended by persons responsible for Party 
political propaganda in Soviet army and navy. 
Speech on tasks facing ideological workers in 
Soviet armed forces given by deputy head of 
Main Political Directorate of Soviet Army and 
Nawy Lieutenant-Genetal M. Kh. Kalashnik. 

USSR Artists’ Union and Ministry of 
Culture organize first All-Union Art Lottery, 
in which 20,000 works of art are to be raffled 
for 50-kopeck tickets. 


31 
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Publication of joint Soviet-Nepalese com-” 
muniqué in connection with Tulsi Gari’s visit. 


Announcement that regular plenary session of 
USSR Supreme Court has been held under chaw- 
manship of A. F. Gorkin. Matters discussed 
were intensification of activity of courts in 
rooting out causes of theft of state and public 
property, and legal practice regarding con- 
fiscation of houses, dachas and other structures 
built or acquired by means of unearned income. 





Changes and Appointments 


Minister of the USSR A. I. Struev appointed 
Chairman of Union-republic State Committee 
of the Council of Ministers of the USSR for 
Trade. 


Complete List of Institute Publications 


L PERIODICALS 
Currently Published 


BULLETIN (Monthly, in English): PROBLÈMES SOVIÉTIQUES (In French): 
Special Edition, March 1954; No, 1, 1958; 
1954, Nos. 1 (April) to 9 (December); aero 
1955, Nos. 1 to 12; No. 4, 1961: ° 
1956, Nos. 1 to 12; No. 5, 1962; ° 
1957, Nos. 1 to 12; No. 6, 1963. 
1958, Nos. 1 to 12; No longer available: Nos. 1 and 2. e 
1959, Nos. 1 to 12; Annual Subscription Price: $1.00. 
1960, Nos. 1 to 12; 
1961, Nos. 1 to12; DERGI (Ja Turkish): 
1962, Nos. 1 to 12; Nos, 1 to 3, 1955; 


Nos. 4 to 7, 1956; 
1963, Nos. 1 to 12, Nos. 8 to 11, 1957; 


‘ No longer available: 1954, Nos. 4 to 9; Nos. 12 to 14, 1958; i 
1955, Nos. 1 to 12; 1956, Nos. 1 to 12; 1957, Nos, 1 Nos. 15 to 18, 1959; 

to 12; 1958, Nos. 1 to 3, 5 to 12; 1959, Nos. 1 to 4, Nos. 19 to 22, 1960; 

6 and 7; 1960, No. 7; 1961, Nos. 1, 2, 7, 8, 9, 12. Nos. 23/24 and 25, 1961; 


: Nos, 26/27, 28 and 29, 1962; 
Annn! Sibscdpuon Price: $6.00; Nos. 31, 32, 33 and 34, 1963. 


No longer available: Nos. 1, 2, 4, 6, 7, 12, 


RABIC REVIE wy, 14, 15, 16, 18 and 20. > 
aoan W (In Arabic): Annual Subscription Price: $1.00. 
No. 1, 1958; 
Nos. 2 and 3, 1959; ; STUDIES ON THE SOVIET UNION 
No. 4, 1960; (in English): 
Nos. 5 and 6, 1961; No, 1, 1957; 
No. 7, 1962: No. 2, 1958; 
age aie No. 3, 1959; 
Nos, 8 and 9, 1963. Nos. 4 and 5, 1960; 
No longer available: Nos. 1, 3, 4 and 6. New SERIES: 
Annual Subscription Price: $3.00. Vol. I, Nos. 1 and 2, 1961; 


Vol. I, Nos. 3 and 4, 1962; 
Vol. I, Nos. 1 and 2, 1962; 
SOWJETSTUDIEN (In German): Vol. IL, Nos. 3 and 4, 1963; 
j Vol. ITI, No. 1, 1963. ` 
No, 1, 1956; 2 ; ` 
= No longer available: Nos. 1 to 3 (Old Series); 
Nos. 2 to 4, 1957; 
Nos. 5 and 6. 1958: Vol. I, Nos. 1 to 3 (New Series). 
SS. SE et Annual Subscription Price: $6.00. 
- Nos. 7 and 8, 1959; 


No. 9, 1960; ESTUDIOS SOBRE LA UNION SOVIETICA 
Nos. 10 and 11, 1961; (In Spanish): : 
Nos. 12 and 13, 1962; Nos. 1 and 2, 1961; 


Nos. 3 and 4, 1962; 
Nortt aa 13; 1963; Nos. 5, 6, 7 and 8, 1963. 
No longer available: Nos. 1 to 5 and 10. No longer available: Nos. 1 and 3. 


Annual Subscription Price: $2.00. Annual Subscription Price: $1.00. 


SPISKI NOVYKH POSTUPLENIL 
BIBLIOTEKI INSTITUTA (Lists of 
New Accessions to the Institute Library): 
Nos. 1—9, 1954; 
Nos. 10—16, 17/18, 19—21, 1955; 
Nos, 22—28, 29/30, 31—33, 1956; 


Nos. 34, 35, 36/37, 38/39,40,41/42,43,44/45,1957; 


Nos. 46/48, 49/51, 52/54, 1958; 


No. 55/60, October 1958—March 1959, 
No. 61, 1959; 
Nos, 62/64, 65/67, 68/70 and 71, 1960; 
Nos. 72—74, 1961; 
Nos. 75 and 76, 1962; 
No. 77, 1963. 
No longer available: Nos. 11, 12, 15, 16, 
21, 41/42, 43, 44/45 and 61. 
Price per Copy: $0.25. 


Discontinued 


VESTNIK (Russian): 


No. 1, 1951; 

Nos2 and 3, 1952; 

Nos. 4 to 7, 1953; 

1954, Nos. 1 to 6 (8 to 13); 
1955, Nos. 1 to 4 (14 to 17); 
1956, Nos. 1 to 4 (18 to 21); 
1957, Nos. 1 to 4 (22 to 25); 
1958, Nos. 1 to 3 (26 to 28); 
1959, Nos. 1 to 4 (29 to 32); 
1960, Nos. 1 to 3 (33 to 35). 


No longer available: Nos. 1, 2, 5, 11 to 20, 


22 and 28. 


BELORUSSIAN REVIEW (in English): 


No. 1, 1955; 
Nos. 2 and 3, 1956; 
Nos, 4 and 5, 1957; 
No. 6, 1958; 
No. 7, 1959; 
No. 8, 1960. 


No longer available: Nos. 2 to 6, 


EAST TURKIC REVIEW (In English): 
No. 1, 1958; 
No. 2, 1959; 
Nos. 3 and 4, 1960. 
No longer available: Nos. 1 and 2. 


UKRAINIAN REVIEW (In English): 
No. 1, 1955; 
Nos. 2 and 3, 1956; 
Nos. 4 and 5, 1957; 
No. 6, 1958; 
Nos. 7 and 8, 1959; 
No. 9, 1960. 


No longer available: Nos. 1 to 3, 5 and 6. 


UKRAINSKY ZBIRNYK (In Ukrainian): 
No. 1, 1954; 
Nos. 2 to 4, 1955; 
Nos. 5 to 7, 1956; 
Nos. 8 to 10, 1957; 
Nos. 11 to 14, 1958; 
Nos. 15 and 16, 1959; 
No. 17, 1960. 
No longer available: Nos. 4 to 9 and 15, 


BIELARUSKI ZBORNIK (in Belorussian): 

Nos. 1 and 2, 1955; 

Nos. 3 to 5, 1956; 

Nos. 6 to 8, 1957; 

No. 9, 1958; 

Nos. 10 and 11, 1959; 

No. 12, 1960. 

No longer available: Nos. 1 to 3, 5, 6, 8, 

9 and 11. 
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CAUCASIAN REVIEW (in English): 
No. 1, 1955; 
Nos. 2 and 3, 1956; 
Nos, 4 and 5, 1957; 
Nos. 6 and 7, 1958; 
No. 8, 1959; 
No. 9, 1960. 
No longer available: Nos. 1 to 6. 


BYULLETEN (In Russian): 
Special Edition, March 1954, 
Nos. 1 (April) to 4/5 (July—August), 1954. 


SOOBSHCHENIYA BIBLIOTEKI 
INSTITUTA (See Section V, “Catalogues,” 
Page 60): S: 

Nos. 1 to 4, 1954; 
Nos.®5 to 7, 1955; 
No. 8, 1956; 
No. 9, 1959. 
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a W S IL'CONFERENCE REPORTS. >, 


Materialy ' Konferentsii” Nausbnykb Rabomikor . - 


VI konfersntsiya Instituta po izucheniya SSSR. 


(eig rantos), sostoyavsheisya » Mypmkbene 11- 14, 2 (Mpmkbin, 28-30 iyulya 1955 g.). Zadachi i metody 


yanvarya 1951 g. (Proceedings of the [First Insti- 
tute] Conference of Emigré Scierinfic Workers 
hgld in Munich on January 11-14, 1951), 1951, 
-’ Vol. I, 86 pp, Vol. IL 80 pp., Vol. II, 96 pp., 
* Vol. V,<112.pp., Vol VI, 90 pp. (No longer 
available.) | 
Materialy Konferentsii Instituta po iaxcheniyu istorii 
i kaliury SSSR, sostoyavsheisya p Nyu Iorke (SSA) 


° + 20-22 marta 1953 (Proceedings of the [Second] 


Institute Conference held in New York on March 
20-22, 1953), 1953, 232 pp. 


-~  Proseedings of the Conference of the Institute for the 

ż Study of the History and Culture of the USSR. New 
York, March 20-22, 1953, 1953, 140 pp. (No 
longer available.) 


SSSR. segodnpa i zavtra, Trudy Konferentsii Insti- 

tuta po izughemyu istorii i kultury SSSR, sostoyav- 

* sheisya 15-17 avgusta 1953 g. 9 Myunkbens (The USSR 

Today and Tomorrow. Proceedings of the [Third] 

_ Institute Conference held in Munich on August 
"45-17, 1953), 1953, 216 pp. 


The USSR Today and Tomorrow: Proceedings of 
the [Third] Conference of the Instituie for the Study of 
the Flistory and Culture of the USSR, Munich, August 
15-17, 1953, 1953, 208 pp. (No longer available.) 


Academic Freedom Under the Soviet Regime: A 
Symposium of Refugee Scholars and Scientists Who Have 
Escaped from the USSR, on the Subject, “Academic 
Freedom in the Soviet Union as a Threat to the Theory 
and Practice of Bolshevik Doctrine.” Conference at 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace Building, 
United Nations Plaza, New York, April 3-4, 1954, 
1954, 120 pp. (No longer available.) 


IV konferentsiya Instituta po izucheniyu istorii i 
kultury SSSR (Tuttsing bliz Myunkbena, 5—7 iyulya 
1954 g.). Doklady i diskussii (Proceedings of the 
Fourth Institute Conference, held at Tutzing, near 
Munich, on July 5—7, 1954: Reports and Dis- 
cussions), 1954, Vol. I, 152 pp., Vol. I, 140 pp. 


V konferentsiya Instituta po izusheniyu istorn i kultury 
SSSR ( Myunkben, 25-27 aprelya 1955 g.). Doklady i 
diskussii (Proceedings of the Fifth Institute Con- 
ference, held in Munich on April 25- 27, 1955), 
1955, 304 pp. . 
` Dis sowjetische Wirtschaftspoltik des “steilen Auf- 
stiegs” und deren Fiasko, Ergebnisse der Funften Kon- 
Sorenz des Instituts zur Erforschung der UdSSR, 25-27. 
April, 1955, 1955, 184 pp. 


izicbersya SSSR., Doklady. i ditkussii (Proceedings 
of the Sixth Institute Conference, held in Munich 
on July 28—30, 1955: The Aims and Methods of 
Research on the USSR. Reports and Discussions), 
1955; 148 pp. 


The Aims and Methods of Research on the USSR. 
Proceedings of the Sixth Conference of the Institute for 
the Study of tbe USSR, Munich, July 28-30, 1955, 
1955, 58 pp. (No longer available.) 


Report on the Soviet Union in 1956: A Sympositm 
of the Institute for the Study of the USSR (Based on 
the Proceedings of the Seventh Institute Conferents), Con- 
ference at the Carnegie International Center, New York, 
April 28-29, 1956, 1956, 218 pp. (No longer 
available.) : 

VII konferentsiya Instituta po izusheniyu SSSR 
(Myunkben, 23-24 iyulya 1956 g.). XX sezd KPSS 
i sovetskaya deistvitelnost, Doklady i diskussi (Pro- 
ceedings of the Eighth Institute Conference, held 
in Munich on July 23-24, 1956: The Twentieth 
Party Congress and Soviet Reality. Reports and 
Discussions), 1956, 212 pp. 


IX konferentsiya Instituta po szucheniyn SSSR 
(Mynnkben, 26-27 iyulya, 1957 g.). 40 let sovetshoi 
plasti (Proceedings of the Ninth Institute Confer- 
ence, held in Munich on July 26—27, 1957: Forty 
Years of the Soviet Regime), 1957, 168 pp. 


Forty Years of the Soviet Regime : A Symposium of 
the Institute for the Study of the USSR. (Proseedsngs of 
the Ninth Institute Conference), Munch, July 26-27, 
1957, 1957, 166 pp. $ 


X konfirentsiza Instituta po tancheniyn SSSR 
(Myunkben, 25—26 iyulya, 1958 g.) . Sovrermennoe sovet- 
skos obshehesivo (Proceedings of the Tenth Institute 
Conference, held in Munich on July 25—26, 1958: 
Soviet Society Today), 1958, 196 pp. 


Soviet Society Today: A Symeposium of the Institute 
Sor the Study of the USSR ( Proceedings of the Tenth 
Institute Conference), Munich, July 25-26, 1958, 
1958, 146 pp. (No longer available.) 


XI konferentsiya Instituta po izucheniya SSSR 
(Myunkben, 24—25 tyulya, 1959 g.). Problemy sovet- 
skoi snesbnei politiki (Proceedings of the Eleventh 
Institute Conference, held in Munich on July 
24—25, 1959: Problems of Soviet Foreign Policy), 
1959, 184 pp. 


Problems of Soviet Foreign Policy: A Symposium 
of the Institute for the Study of the USSR (Proceedings 
of the Eleventh Institute Conference), Msatich, July 
24—25, 1959, 1959, 142 pp. 


Islam and Communism : A Conference Sponsored by 
the Institute for the Study of the USSR at the Carnegie 
International Center, New York City, June 25, 1960, 
1960, 72 pp. 
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s Il. PRINTED 


1 Kovankovsky, P, L. Finansy SSSR vo storuyu 
mirovuyx voinu (The Financial System of the USSR 
During World War ID, 1951, 48 pp. 

2 Mikorsky, B. Razrushenie hulturno-istoricheskikh 
pamyainikov v Kiewe 9 1934—1936 godakh (The 
Destruction of Cultural and Art Memorials in 
Kiev, 1934—36), 1951, 22 pp. and 6 plates. 


3 Saaruni, G. Borba Arnryanskoi tserket proti» 
boishevizma (The Struggle of the Armenian Church 
against Bolshevism), 1951, 30 pp. (No longer 
* available.) 


4 Galin, P. Kak protzvodilis perepisi naseleniya » 
SSSR (Census Methods in the USSR), 1951, 56 pp. 
(No longer available.) 


5 Schulz, G. Sanitarnapa i protivoeptdemicheskaya 
rabota y SSSR (Public Health and Anti-Epidemic 
Measures in the USSR), 1951, 48 pp. (No longer 
available.) 


6 Rzhevsky, L. Yazyk 1 totalitarizm (Language 
and Totalitarianism), 1951, 66 pp. (No longer 
available.) 

7 Grechko, V. Kommunisiicheskoe vosptlanie y 
SSSR (Communist Education in the USSR), 1951, 
56 pp. (No longer available.) 


8 Legostaev, F. Frxicheskoe rospitanie 1 sport » 
SSSR (Physical Education and Sports in the 
USSR), 1952, 58 pp. (No longer available.) 


9 Semenov, N Sovetsky sud i karatelnaya polsitka 
(Soviet Courts of Justice and Penal Policy), 1952, 
152 pp. 


10 Valensky, Y. Akadsmik E. A Kosminsky 1 
voprosy interpretatsi: istoru Srednikb vekos » sovetshoi 
sbkole (Academician E. A. Kosminshy and the 
Interpretation of Medieval History in Soviet 
Schools), 1954, 112 pp. 


11 Karov, D. Partizanskoe dyizhenie v SSSR 9 
1941—1945 gg. (The Partisan Movement in the 
USSR, 1941—45), 1954, 128 pp. and Map. 


XIF, konferentsiya Instituta po, izucheniyn SSSR 
(Mymkben,, 27-29 oktyabrya, 1960 g.). Problemy 
soveiskoi srutrennei polittki (Proceedings of the 
Twelfth Institute Conference, held in Munich on 
October 27—29, 1960: Problems of Soviet Internal 
Policy), 1960, 172 pp. 


Problems of Soviet Internal Policy: A crores 
of the Institute for rhe Study of the USSR. (Proceedings 
of the Twelfth Institute Conference), Munich, October 
27—29, 1960, 1960, 140 pp. 


EDITIONS 


12 Miller, M. A. Arkbeologrya v SSSR (Arche- 
ology in the USSR), 1954, 160 pp. 

13 Sprok russkikh sokrashchenit, primenyaomykh 9 
SSSR (List of Russian Abbreviations Used ın the 
USSR), 1954, 304 pp. (No longer available.) 

14 Lebed, A. and Yakovlev, B. Transportnoe 
znachenie gidrotekbnicheskskl soornabenti SSSR (The 
Importance of Hydrotechnical Projects for Soviet 
Transportation), 1954, 208 pp. and Map. 

15 Arkhimovich, A. Selektsiya i semenovodsivo 
sakbarnoi svekly » SSSR (Sugar Beets in the USSR: 
Selection and Seed-Raising), 1954, 176 pp. 

16 Fedorovsky, N. N. Usloviya proexzhacmosts 
gruntovykb dorog SSSR. Chast I: Obshebaya (Utili- 
zation of Dirt Roads in the USSR. Part I: General), 
1954, 176 pp. 

17 Rink, N. Sovetskoe megbdunarodnoe chastnos 
praso i sneshnetorgovye sdelki (Soviet International 
Private Law and Foreign Trade Agreements), 
1954, 72 pp. 

18 Nedasek, N. Ocherki istorii bolshevizma , 
Belorussii. 1: Bolsbevizm na putyakh k ustanovleniya 
kontrolya nad Belorussied (From the History of 
Bolshevism in Belorussia. Part I: The Develop- 
ment of Bolshevik Control over Belorussia), 1954, 
72 pp. 

19 Kotsevalov, A. Antichnaya tstoriya + kultura 
Severnogo Prichernomorya v sovetskom nauchnom 
issledovanii (Soviet Research on the Ancient 
History and Culture of the Northern Black Sea 
Coast), 1955, 76 pp. (No longer available.) 

20 Adamovič, A. Jakub Kolas u supracisst 
savieiyzacyi (Jakub Kolas’ Resistance to Sovieti- 
vation), 1955, 64 pp. 


21 Polonska-Vasylenko, N. Ukranska Aka- 
demtya Nauk: Narys istortt — Chastyna I, 1918-1930 
(The “Ukrainian Academy of Sciences: An 
Historical Outline. Part I, 1918—30), 1955, 152 pp. 
(No longer available.) 
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22 Philipov, A. Nauchny sotsializm + nanka ob 
obshchestve (Scientific Socialism and Social Science), 
1955, 160 pp. (No longer available.) 


23` Yakovlev, B. Kontsentratstonnye lagers SSSR 
(Concentration Camps in the USSR), 1955, 256 pp. 
and Map. (No longer available.) 


24 Traho, R. Severny Kavkaz kak zdravasisa SSSR 
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